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I 

survey of Indo-Japanese trade is of 
special interest at this moment. 

Bor a considerable time past the 
owners of cotton mills in and near Bombay 
have been unable to meet the competition 
forced upon them by yarn and cloth import- 
ed from Japan. The Government of India 
still preponderatingly non-Indian in personnel 
has recently declined to intervene in favour 
of our industrialists. In so doing it has 
turned a deaf ear to the advice proffered to 
it by a body of its own creation. 

The refusal upon the part of our rulers 
to come to the aid of our most important 
industry can be explained only upon the 
Jiypothesis that the raising of the tariff from 
11 to 15 per cent, might hit the English 
<;otton industry in Lancashire, which retains 


the largest share of our cotton import trade. 
The only way in which the British can 
safeguard Lancashire interests would have 
the appearance of directly discriminating 
against Japan. If preference were to be 
granted to the English cotton industry, that 
grant would, moreover, follow in quick suc- 
cession the special concessions lately made 
to the British steel industry, and, therefore, 
would prove doubly awkward. 

II 

A superficial examination of the statistics 
pertaining to Indo-Japanese trade is likely 
to inspire the belief that we are by far the 
greatest gainers from such dealings. Japan 
buys from us much more than she is able 
to sell us The balance of trade, in other 
words, is heavily against Japan, as is apparent 
from the following table* 



Tear 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 
191 r 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 



Imports from India 
into Japan 

173.173,861 
160,324,460 
.,147,585.310 
^^179.464,593 
'223.941,304 
268.185.185 
319,477.561 
,394,930,201 
fe210,365,194 
i;?254,088.879 
305.718.603 
387.791,935 
573,563,812 


Imports from Japan 
to India- 
Yen 29,873,414 
26,048,337 
42,202,460 
71,617,454 
101,364,154 
202.522,289 
116,878,729 
192.249,085 
84,503,635 
97.203,898 
99,619,096 
135,373,129 
173,413,207 


Balance in favour 
of India 
Ten 143,300,447 
134,276,123 
105,382,850 
107.847,139 
122,577,150 
65,662,896 
202,598,832 
202.681,116 
125,861,559 
156,884.981 
206,099,507 
252,418800 
400,150,605 


Throughout thid^Sithterf^^ave preferred to 
take the figures from Japanese sources, namely, 
the Ftnancial and Economia Annual of Japan, the 
twenty-sixth number of which was recently issued 
■by the Department of Finance in Tokyo. This 
Annual is invaluable to students of economics and 


publicists in general. The information pertaining 
to public finance, banking and money-market, 
agriculture, industry and commerce, and communi- 
cations, is authoritative and is lucidly set forth. 

j' A Ten may roughly be taken as etinal to 2s, 
0. o82d, or say one and one-third rupees. 
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The balance b£ Indo-Japanose trade, it 
will bo seen from this table, has varied 
considerably during the thirteen years for 
■which I have given figures. It has, however, 
been in our favour and against Japan all 
along. That -was the case in the year .pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the hostilities in 
Europe. It remained so throughout the 
course of the war. It has been so even 
during the period of post-war depression, 
and also through the years when she was 
hard hit hy the terrible catastrophies which 
played havoc with her capital, her largest 
port, and other parts of the country. 

IH 

An examination of the figures for import 
and export elicits certain interesting facts ; 

The value of goods purchased by Japan 
from us has, with few breaks, been steadily 
increasing during the thirteen years under 
review. There was a slight regression during 


the war. The falling off in Japanese importj- 
was no doubt due partly to our depreciated 
purchasing capacity and partly to the reviving 
power of Britain and other nations^ which haci 
been mote or less incapacitated industrially 
during the war to compete once again in our 
market. ' . . . j 

Tno hope enteitainod in Britain and 
other countries that Japan would not bo able 
to retain the gains she had made during the 
war failed however to bo fulfilled. Daring 1924- 
tho Japanese imports into India increased 
appreciably, and they registered further 
increase in 1925. Tho value of the good& 
sold by Japan to us in 1924 was almost six 
times that of her exports to India in the 
year preceding the outbreak of hostilities. 

Putting tho value cf Japanese exports 
and imports together, the Japanese trade with 
India was never so large as it was in 1924 
Nor was the balance of trade so adversely 
against her as in that year. 


the year the hostilities commenced in Europe 
and cast their sinister shadow over all the 
world. The fall became a little more pro- 
nounced the following year. 

Daring 1916, however, the Japanese 
capacity to absorb our products and to pay 
for them reasserted itself. It continued to 
grow in strength for ,four years. 

In 1921 there was a considerable falling 
away. But the Japanese purchasing capacity 
improved the very next year, and has kept 
on doing so until, in 1925, it reached an 
unprecedented height. They paid us for the 
goods they bought of us in that year more 
than three times the money that they had 
spent similarly in the year preceding the 
outbreak of the war. 

The value of the goods sold by Japan to 
us has shown somewhat more pronounced 
variation. There was a slight set-back in 
the initial year of the war. Then she began 
to sell to us goods which, in another cir- 
cumstance, _ we should have continued to buy 
from Britain, Germany, and other countries. 

- During the closing year of the war 
Japanese imports into India rose to a height 
(Ict; 202,522,289) which they never since 
have approached Daring 1920 it looked 
as if uiey would do so, but in 1921 there was 
considerable regression. 

Imports into India from Japan showed 
a ^nll tendency to improve in the two years 
but even m 1922-23 they were less than half 
ot v.bat they liad been in the closing year of 


Despite this adverse balance, it pays 
Japan to trade with us. Why ? The most 
cursory examination of the principal items 
in the list of commodities imported from 
India into Japan and the goods send to ns 
by that country reveals the reason. 

The following table of imports from India 
into Japan contains no more than eight 
items ; but they tell the tale : 

Imports into Japan From India 
Cotton (raw) Ye?i 475,663,000 

Rice 48,624,000 

India rubber, etc.' 5,992,000 

Pig Iron, etc. 5,172,000 

. . 4,993,000 

Oil Cake 4,426,000 

Beans and Peas 4 - 027 000 

Leather ^ 2, 774^00 

All but two of these items consist of raw 
materials, or at least bases ■ for the manu- 
facturing industries of -Japan. The two ex- 
ceptions are rice aiid''oilcak 0 . 

t article of 

diet in that country. The land available for 

If Ji a Inadequate to the needs 
of the large and rapidly growing population, 

niuh f supplementing 

it with imported cereds. The supplies of 

rice drawn from us, it may be added are 
about five-twelfths of those obtained by Japan. 
- from other countries 
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Oilcate, it hardly needs to be pointed out, 
is needed for the dairy indnstry which the 
-authorities are taking special pains to build up. 

The raw materials which Japan imports 
irora India are vital to her industrial system. 
•Raw cotton, which constitutes something like 
nineteen-twenty-thirds of the total Indian 
exports to Japan, forms the life-blood of the 
-Japanese cotton textile industry. 

As will be seen from the next table re- 
lating to exports to India, cotton imported 
■from India supplemented with cotton obtained 
from other sources enables Japan to drive a 
■thriving trade with us. It plays an important 
part in the Japanese trade with China, 
Asiatic Russia, the Dutch East Indies, the 
lilalay Straits Settlements, Africa, Australia 
mnd other countries. It even enables her to 
•drive the yarn manufactured in Indian mills 
out of the Far Eastern market. 

Cotton yarns and ttssues exported out oi 
•Japan in 1925, indeed, totalled Yen 571474, 
-591 in value. They constituted the second 
-largest item in the export list, being exceeded 
only by silk yarns and tissues. It must be 
■remembered that rather more than half of 
the cotton which went into the making of 
•■these exports was derived from India. 

The other raw materials imported from 
India, though not so important as cotton, 
nevertheless play an important part in Japan’s 
industrial scheme She converts them into 
•goods which she needs for her own use, or 
which she exports at terms as advantageous 
to her as possible. 

Both Japanese capital and labour, in fact, 
■fiDd profitable employment in the exploitation 
of the raw' materials imported from India. 
That, indeed, accounts for the fact that she 
has not hesitated to incur an increasingly 
heavier bill for the purchase of Indian com- 
.modities, even during the years when she 
•was hard hit by cataclysms of nature which 
•forced her to seek loans abroad. 

These disasters, instead of acting as a 
-check upon the movement of raw materials 
irom our country to Japan, have on the 
contrary, actually accelerated it. Japan has 
been drawing upon our cotton and other 
industrial products in increasing quantities 
so that she could send out more manufactured 
goods than ever and through that means 
make up the losses inflicted upon her by act 
of God. 

Y 

The notion prevails in, India that Japan 
cnoiks up the raw materials that she imports 


from us and sends them back to us as finished 
goods. That impression is correct only in a 
very limited sense. 

As indeed it has already been indicated, 
Japan makes our cotton, usually mixed with 
American or Egyptian cotton, the basis of 
her trade in manufactured goods with many 
countries other than India The same is 
true to a greater or less extent in respect of 
the other raw materials which she draws 
from our Motherland. 

India gets back, in the shape of finished 
goods, only a relatively small volume of the 
raw materials which she exports. But that 
small volume she receives at a cost far higher 
than she was paid for the greater bulk of the 
raw materials. Japan naturally makes a 
charge for the process of manufacture and 
transportation and allied services. 

As will be seen from the following table 
the Japanese exports to India consist- almost 
entirely of manufactured goods : 

Japanese Exports to India in 
Cotton yarns and tissues ... Yen 
Silk yarns and tissues 
Knitted goods 
Potteries 
Matches 

Glass and glass-ware 
Buttons 

Silk handkerchiefs 
Coal 

Portland cement 

I have incorporated only the 
items in this table. 

Coal, alone, can properly be described as 
a raw product. Its value, in any case, is al- 
most negligible. 

Portland cement is only a building 
material: but the greater the quantity im- 
ported from abroad, the less the scope for 
that industry in India, and still less the in- 
centive for the expansion of that industry. 
The value of the amount imported from 
Japan is, however, still quite small. 

Cotton yarns are only semi-manufactured 
and actually constitute the raw materials for 
our hand weaving indnstry. The extent to 
which they are imported, however, represents 
the displacement of orders which our own 
mills would, in another circumstance, receive. 

All the other items consist of fully 
manufactured goods. Most of them are the 
products of large industries. 


1925 

78.701.000 

12.656.000 

9.496.000 

3.476.000 

1.791.000 

824.000 

808.000 

352.000 

260.000 
146,000 

principal 
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im }.lODEll^* IlEYlK^V I'OK AUOirST, lOi? 


Tlio bnlanco of 
^vill be seen from 


ludo-.lnpano^Q trade, it 
this table, lias varied 
considerably during the thirteen years for 
rvlucb I have given figure':. It has. iiowovcr. 
been in out favour and agtunst .Tapau all 
along. That w.as tbo ca-JO in tbo year pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the hostilities in 
Emopo. It remained so throughout the 
course of the nar. It has been so even 
during the period of post-war depro.s'-ion, 
and also tbiougb the years when she was 
hard hit by the terrible calastropliies which 
played havoc with her capital, lier largest 
port, and other parts of the country. 


Ill 


An e.yamiuation of the figures for import 
and export elicits certain interesting facts : 

The value of goods purchased by Japan 
from us has, with few breaks, been ste.adi\y 
increasing during the thirteen years under 
review. There was a slight regression during 
the year the hostilities commenced in Europe 
and cast their sinister shadow over all the 
■world. The fall became a little more pro- 
nounced the following year. 

Earing 1916, bowovor, Ibe Japnnoso 
capacity to absorb our products and to pay 
for them reassoitcd itself. It continued to 
grow in strength for .four years. 

In 1921 there was a considerable falling 
away. But the Japanese purchasing capacity 
improved the very next year, and has kept 
on doing so until, in 1926, it reached an 
unprecedented height They paid us for the 
goods they bought of us in that year more 
than three times the money that they bad 
spent similarly in the year preceding the 
outbreak of the war. 

The value of the goods sold by Japan to 
us has shown somewhat more pronounced 
variation. There was a slight set-back in 
the initial year of the war. Then she began 
to sell to ns goods which, in another cir- 
cumstance, we should have continued to buy 
from Britain, Germany, and other countries. 

- During the closing year of the war 
Japanese imports into India rose to a height 
(Yen 202,522,289) which they never since 
have approached. Daring 1920 it looked 
as if they would do so, but in 1921 there was 
considerable regression. 

Imports into India from Japan showed 

- a small tendency to improve in the two years 
but even in 192-2-23 they were less than half 
of what they had been in the closing year of 


the war. The fullinir oft in 
was no doubt du** p.vrtly t-. our d«pfocmt'’d 
purchasijig cipioity and p.rrUr w Bk* rovivjng 
power of llril.'uu and ollmr imtions wirich ima 
b'tMi more or less incapacitated indtPtrmUy 
during the w.-tr to compete once ag-du in our 
matket. - 

Ttic hope entcrbiiMcd in Brit.un ana 
othi'r countries tlt.it J’lpui w-ould not he :dM‘ 
to retain the gains t-he iiii'l nn it* during tae 
war failed liowowr lobe {tvliilleJ. Oaring 
the Jiipantse imporlr irtlo India incrc’iseo 
appreciably, and they regi-.b'r.'-'d furlhcr 
increase in 0*26. Tim valuf- of Utc good*: 
sold by J.'ipan to us in 1924 was rdrno-t stV 
times that of her exports to India in the 
year preceding the ontbro:ik of lioslilitics. 
Pulling the value cf Jap.auc.'-c export 
and impoifs together, the Jap.poso trade with 
India was never so largo ns it was in 
Nor was Iho h.’tlnnco of trade so ndvorse.y 
against her ns in that year. 


IV 


pays 

most 

items 

from 


Despite this adverse balance, d 
Japan to trade with us. IVhy J The 
cursory examination of the principal 
in the list of connnoditics imported 
India into Japan and the goods scud to us 
by that country reveals the reason. 

The following table of imports from India 
into Japan contains no more than eight 
items ; but they tell the tale : 

I.nports into Japan Eroro India 
Cotton (raw) Ten 475,003,000 

Rico 48,024,000 

India rubber, etc. 5,992,000 

Pig Iron, etc. 5,172,000 

Elax . 4,993.000 

Oil Cake 4,420,000 

Beans and Peas 4.027,000 

Leather 2,774,000 

All but two of these items consist of raw 
materials, or at least bases- for the manu- 
facturing industries of Japan. The two ex- 
ceptions are rice and'^oilcake. 

Rice continues to - be the staple article of 
diet in that country. The land avtiilablo for 
food production is inadequate to the needs 
of the large and rapidly growing population, 
and hence the necessity for supplementing 
It with imported cereals. The supplies of 
xice drawn from us, it may be added, are 
about five'twelfths of those obtained by Japaa 
xrom other countries 
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Oilcake, it hardly needs to be pointed out, 
is needed for the dairy industry which the 
-authorities are taking special pains to build up. 

The raw materials which Japan imports 
from India are vital to her industrial system. 
•Raw cotton, which constitutes something like 
nineteen-twenty-thirds of the total Indian 
exports to Japan, forms the life-blood of the 
-Japanese cotton textile industry. 

As will be seen from the next table re- 
lating to exports to - India, cotton imported 
•from India supplemented with cotton obtained 
from other sources enables Japan to drive a 
ihriving trade with us. It plays an important 
•part in the Japanese trade with China, 
Asiatic Russia, the Dutch East Indies, the 
Alalay Straits Settlements, Africa, Australia 
-and other countries. It even enables her to 
•drive the yarn manufactured in Indian mills 
out of the Ear Eastern market. 

Cotton yarns and tissues exported out of 
-Japan in 1925, indeed, totalled Yen 571474, 
-591 in value. They constituted the second 
largest item in the export list, being exceeded 
only by silk yarns and tissues. It must be 
-remembered that rather more than half of 
‘the cotton which went into the making of 
these exports was derived from India. 

The other raw materials imported from 
India, though not so important as cotton, 
■nevertheless play an important part in Japan’s 
industrial scheme She converts them into 
.goods which she needs for her own use, or 
which she exports at terms as advantageous 
to her as possible. 

Both Japanese capital and labour, in fact, 
find profitable employment in the exploitation 
of the raw' materials imported from India. 
That, indeed, accounts for the fact that she 
has not hesitated to incur an increasingly 
heavier bill for the purchase of Indian com- 
.mddities, even during the years when she 
■was hard hit by cataclysms of nature which 
-forced her to seek loans .abroad. 

These disasters, instead of acting as a 
•check upon the movement of raw materials 
from our country to Japan, have on the 
contrary, actually accelerated it. Japan has 
-■been drawing upon our cotton and other 
industrial products in increasing quantities 
so that she could send out more manufactured 
goods than ever and through that means 
make up the losses i-nflicted upon her by act 
•of God. 

V 

The notion prevails in, India that Japan 
-works up the raw materials that she imports 


from us and sends them back to us as finished 
goods. That impression is correct only in a 
very limited sense. 

As indeed it has already been indicated, 
Japan makes our cotton, usually mixed with 
American or Egyptian cotton, the basis of 
her trade in manufactured goods with many 
countries other than India. The same is 
true to a greater or less extent in respect of 
the other raw materials which she draws 
from our Motherland. 

India gets back, in the shape of finished 
goods, only a relatively small volume of the 
raw materials which she exports. But that 
sm.all volume she receives at a cost far higher 
than she was paid for the greater bulk of the 
raw materials. Japan naturally makes a 
charge for the process of manufacture and 
transportation and allied services. 

VI 

As will be seen from the following table 
the Japanese exports to India consist- almost 
entirely of manufactured goods : 

Japaxese Exports to Ixdia ix 1926 
Cotton yarns and tissues .... Yen 78,701,000 


Silk yarns and tissues ... 12,656,000 

Knitted goods ... 9,496,000 

Potteries ... 3,476,000 

Matches ... 1,791,000 

Glass and glass-’ware ... , 824,000 

Buttons ... 808,000 

Silk handkerchiefs ... 352,000 

Coal ... 260,000 

Portland cement ... 146,000 


I have incorporated only the principal 
items in this table. 

Coal, alone, can properly be described as 
a raw product. Its value, in any case, is al- 
most negligible. 

Portland cement is only a building 
material: but the greater the quantity im- 
ported from abroad, the less the scope for 
that industry in India, and still less the in- 
centive for the expansion of that industry. 
The value of the amount imported from 
Japan is, however, still quite small. 

Cotton yarns are only semi-manufactured 
and actually constitute the raw materials for 
our hand weaving industry. The extent to 
which they are imported, however, represents 
the displacement of orders which our own 
mills would, in another circumstance, receive. 

All the other items consist of fully 
manufactured goods. Most of them are the 
products of large industi-ies. 
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There can be no question that these 
manufactures from Japan exercise a depress- 
ing effect upon our industrial movement. - 
The largest item, namely cotton yarns and 
tissues, competes with the largest industry in 
Indian hands, and confessedly to the dis- 
advantage of that industry. Some of the 
other items cempete with industries which 
have been recently started in India, or which 
can and should be established in our country. 

The competition forced upon our industria- 
lists by Japanese imports other than those of 
cotton is not a matter that can be lightly 
dismissed. 


Some years ago, when I was in Calcutta, 
for instance, I learned of the serious compli- 
cations that -Japanese glass and glass-ware 
were causing for a young friend of mine who 
after qualifying himself as an industrial 
chemist, had set up glass-works in a suburb 
of that city. He told me that he was kept 
guessing the whole time as to exactly where 
the blow would fall upon him next. One 
time he would find that Japanese glass-ware 
would be dumped in a small town 250 miles 
from his factory and sold at rates which 
would damn his 'wares ia the sight of the 
traders of that place for evermore. A few 
days or weeks later he would learn to ‘ his 
dismay that similar tactics had been pursued 
in a town perhaps 500 miles from there, in 
an entirely different direction. He could be 
sure that the very centres wliich he was 
trying to interest in India-made glass-ware 
■v\-ould be subjected to such attacks. Had he 
not possessed pertinacity he would soon have 
been driven out of glass manufacture, but 
with all his pluck and persoverence he 
could make little headway in the face of this 
policy of dumping. 

As this instance shows, there can be no 
question as to the severity of the competition 
which the import of manufactured goods 
from Jap.-m forces upon our industries. If 
cotton, our oldest indnstry, finds it impossible 
to meet such competition, how can industries 
wtiicl: have recently been started— and in 
many cases, unlike the cotton industry, 
fmrled on a small scale— effectively meet 
f-ucii competition. 

Tct v.tiile pressure is being exerted upon 
uto Gowirnment tj shield the cotton industry 
frnni Japanese competition, no thought is 
bmuR paid to_ the protection of the other 
Ind-an industnes hit by imports from Japan. 


and, for that matter, from other cDuntries. H 
need for taking such action in respect ox 
cotton is admitted, why should it not be or 
an all-comprehending character ? It may 
further be asked why the scope of such 
action should be limited to Japan, when she, 
by no means, is the only country whose ex- 
ports to India handicap us in consolidating 
and expanding our existing industries and. 
setting up new ones. 

If India is ever to become industrially 
great she will have to follow the example of 
other countries and build a tariff wall high 
and solid enough to protect her industrial 
system until they can do without protection. 
Japan, the United States and Germany have 
all had to -provide such shelter for their 
infant indnstries. Even Britain has not, iu 
the case of some indnstries hesitated to employ 
such devices, nor, if the need were to arise 
tomon-ow, would she hesitate to do so more 
extensively. 


Protection does, of course, raise the price 
of commodities within a country. For that 
reason it is hard upon the poor. That is 
especially the case with a nation which is 
stUl in the agricultural stage of development. 

In every country agricultural labour is 
paid at a relatively lower scale than industrial 
labour. Agricultural products, moreover, 
have to be sold in an open market, which 
means low prices. A people overwhelmingly 
engaged in farming operations are, therefore, 
doubly hit when compelled to buy the manu- 
factured goods needed by them in a pro- 
tected and necessarily high-priced market. 

Unfortunately, however, no means any- 
where nearly so effective as protection is 
available to enable India to become industrially 
great. That is the lesson to be learned from 
nations, bpth Eastern and Western, which have 
achieved industrial prosperity. Every one of 
them knew that protection would inevitably 
raise prices and thereby work hardship upon 
its poor: yet not one of them set its face 
against tlie employment of that expedient 
If India, by listening to the specious argu- 
monre advapeed by individuals belonging to 
nations which now industrially exploit her, 
permits herself to be swerved from following 
the example of other nations which, within 
living memory, have achieved industrial 
greatness, she will continue to remain in the 
agricultural stage of development, and her 
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sons and daughters -will continue to receive 
poor pay, and with that poor pay to patronize 
the Japanese, Americans, Britons, and other 
Europeans, who by engaging in industrial 
work of one kind or another, earn comparative- 
ly higher wages and are able to maintain a 
much higher standard of life. 

I 

IX 

So far, ' however, our demands for a 
protective system that would accelerate the 
pace of Indian industrialisation so as to 
enable us to become a great industrial nation 
in something like the period it took Japan, 
the United States, and Germany to achieve 
their industrial ambition, have, however, not 
been met. And no wonder. We not only 
constitute Britain’s “sacred trust” but also 
her “best market”. 

Even “discriminating protection” has been 
conceded to us grudgingly. Its application, 
as, for instance, in respect of steel, does not 
shield that industry from the competition of 
imports from Britain. Protection on similar 
principles has been denied to the owners 
and managers of our cotton mills. 

X 

If a discriminatory tariff were to be 
conceded, it is said, Japan might retaliate. 
Would she do so ? 

It is to be doubted if any one in Japan 
would be so unwise as to propose the en- 
hancement of duties on the raw materi.als 
imported from India. Such action would 
tend to raise the cost of production in the 
Island Empire and pro ianio would make it 
difficult for that country to compete in the 
world-market. It would be ' tantamount to 
Japan cutting off her nose to spite her face. 

When an industrial nation is dependent 
for the supply of its raw materials upon 
another country in the sense in which Japan 
is dependent upon India for raw cotton, it is 
not easy for that nation all of a sudden to 
arrange to secure its supply from another 
source. That fact is established by experience 
all over the world. 

Eor years and years, for instance, the 
English manufacturers in. Lancashire have 
talked bravely of throwing off the yoke of 
the cotton kings of America and using only 
cotton grown under the British flag. All 
sorts of schemes have been mooted Some of 
them have been put into operation with 


State aid — disguised or otherwise, The- 
machinery of the Colonial office has been 
utilized to accomplish that purpose. But the 
mill-owners in Lancashire are still a long 
way from the attainment of the goal they 
set before themselves. 

, Similarly, for several years past the 
Americans have been bitterly assailing the 
British ring which according to them, 'is 
artificially keeping up the price of rubber. 
They have been vowing vengeance, and 
advertising schemes that would make them 
independent. But the actual accomplishment 
so far has fallen woefully short, of the 
requirements. 

Japan’s efforts to render herself indepen- 
dent of Indian cotton are likely to prove, 
about as successful as have been the attempts 
of Lancashire and the United States to shake 
off hampering conditions in respect of securing 
their raw materials. She will indeed think 
twice before she permits a retaliatory mood 
to drive her to fake action that might raise 
the cost of her raw materials upon which, 
to no small extent, depends her industrial 
prosperity. 

Japan cannot, likewise, afford to put 
heavy taxes on the import of rice from India. 
To do so would mean increasing the 'cost of- 
living and thereby adding fuel to the fires 
of discontent which are already burning 
among the working classes. 

These no doubt are the reasons which 
have prevented the Japanese from threatening- 
retaliatory action along such lines. -They 
have, however, threatened to buy up as- 
many cotton mills as they can persuade the 
Indian owners to sell, and failing in that 
endeavour, to set up new mills of their 
own in India. 

That is not an idle threat. A Bombay 
mill has already passed into Japanese hands. 

XI 

The acquisition of Indian mills, factories - 
and workshops by foreigners or the establish- 
ment of new industrial plants by outsiders, 
is, however, a tendency with which Indians 
have to reckon, whether a discriminatory 
tariff is set up and enforced against Japan 
or not. Moves in this direction are already 
being made and will be made by foreign 
industrialists with greater persistence. 

A new era of industrial competition is 
indeed, opening. Industrially advanced- 
nations are ceasing to be content with manu- 
facturing goods in their own countries and 
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shipping them abroad. They are becoming more 
and more aggressive, and are actnally setting up 
establishments for manufacturing goods in 
the very countries to which they hitherto 
were content to export their wares. 

British industrialists have already taken 
stpps in this direction. More wiU do so. 
It may, indeed, be confidently predicted that 
in the years to come the number of mills, 
factories and workshops controlled by Britons 
if not actually owned by them, will increase. ‘ 

Japan is not likely to lag behind the 
British in this matter. She has already set 
up several cotton mills in Shanghai which 
are supplying the Chinese market. As 
already noted, she has even bought a cotton 
mill in the Bombay Presidency. 

These are indications of what is coming. 
Eor this reason it behoves Indians -to inten- 
sify their efforts to accelerate the pace of 
industrialization. If we lag behind others 
will step in. It will be a case of not only 
foreigners exploiting our raw materials by 
carrying them awiiy to their own countries 
for purposes of manufacture there, but also 
of their setting up industrial establishments 
in India and exploiting Indian man-power as 
well as Indian raw materials. It we do not 
look out we may become a nation of coolies. 

XII 


marine would, for instance, have acquired 
the strength that they possess, and 
with ship-building and the merchant 
marine wanting, the Japanese cotton and 
other industries would not have pressed so 
hard npon our industries as they are now 
doing. 

Our rulers, on the other hand, have 
confessed, again and again, their inability 
to cope with the problem of Indian illiteracy 
with anything like the vigour that Japan 
displayed in dealing with her cognate problem. 
According to the latest authoritative estimate, 
at the present rate of progress "it will take 
at least forty years more to collect all the 
bovs of school-going age into school,” while 
any “similar calculation for girls wonld be 
meaningless.” =!= 

Much has been promised us in the way 
of technical education daring recent years 
by onr rulers. Bat measured in terms of 
accomplishment India is still a long way 
from being put on par with Japan in respect 
of these facilities. 

In the matter of setting up State mills 
and factories, onr rulers have either professed 
conscientious objections or have given up, 
shortly after stcirting operations of that 
character, upon which they had entered timor- 
ously. - 

The hulk of the orders for the government 


In running an industrial race with Japan 
(and other countries) we, however, are severe- 
ly handicapped by the fact that, nffike them, 
we _ lack a national government. That 
defidency Te.acts upon every phase of our 
life. 


Japan’s industrial power has been both 
directly and indirectly developed bv her 
national government. It is broad-based npor 
the policy of diffusing knowledge among the 
masses and providing technical instructioi 
D. every grade on a scale adequate to th( 
necd< of the nation. It has been acquired 
to no small extent, by means of Stab 
jnitjative and active State assistance 

fno foundation of tlie Japanese indnstrio 
system w.ns bid Ihrongh the despatch o 
,, brge numbers of students to America an( 
buropc lor technical training, and evei 
^ establishment of model milh 
fsetone, .and works], ops and their oper-atior 
motional goverumen 
I. ha- been fodered by me.ans of encourage 
” through Government contraci 

ard ..oantifi of various kind-;. IVithout sne 
sUi'* ncittier -mp-hnilding nor the merchai 


departments and State-owned railways are 
still placed from London. Even the mail 
snbsfJy is not used to stimulate Indian 
shipping, and no effort in the direction of 
reserving India’s coast-wise shipping for 
Indian enterprise has been made. 

These and sundry other policies will have 
to be altered before India can compete 
on anything like even terms with Japan and 
other industrially advanced nations. The 
raising of the tariffs, though vital to our 
industrial existence, cannot, in itself, relieve 
us of all the handicaps under which onr 
industries labour. 


XIII 

Only cohesion among onr people can 
enable us to advance at this jnnctnre. The 
industrial magnate must make common cause 
with the industrial worker. The capitalist 
and the cleik most pnll together. 

In the past Indians iu the various walks 


* Kducalion in India in 1924-25. Calcnlla : 
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of life have not seen the necessity of joint 
action. Some of our industrial magnates 
have not, indeed, hesitated to fling gibes at 
our political workers. 

There has been even a disposition among 
our captains of industry to fly in the face 
of universal experience and expect India to 
achieve commercial greatness while she 
remains a political serf. It is to be hoped 


that the straits into which our greatest 
industry has been driven has convinced them 
that the political factor dominates the 
economic issue Given a national admini- 
stration .such as Canada possesses, for 
instance, we can easily meet the menace of 
Japanese (and for that matter any) com- 
petition. 

Colombo, July, 1927 


DUTCH SOUTH AFKIOA 

Bv C. F. ANDREWS 


T here is one thing that has to be recog- 
nised very clearly indeed if the South 
African Indian Question is to be pro- 
perly understood. It is not an English 
problem to-day but a Dutch problem. Only 
when this dawned fully upon me was I able 
to get forward and understand the true 
situation. 

Let me give some of the noticeable facts. 
The Dutch population came to South Africa 
and began its colonisation in 1652, when 
Van Ricbeck landed with a colony of 
settlers. The English made no deep im- 
pression on the colony until 1820, when the 
famous group of English, called the ‘English 
Settlers of 1820’ landed. I do not mean, of 
course, that no English came before that 
date. On the contrary, Capetown was a 
port of call for every Dutch and British 
East India vessel, both going to and coming 
from the Easl. Many of these merchant 
sailors were so delighted with the climate 
and so tired of the sea that they settled at 
the Cape Thus its dual population grew. 

Something else was done in those early 
days. Slaves were brought on ships, both 
from West Africa and from Malaya by these' 
Christian settlers. The Bushmen and the 
Hottentots were not enslaved to any great 
extent. It was cheaper to buy slaves ; and 
imported slaves could not run away. It is 
interesting to note that Raja Rammohan 
Roy’s visit to the Cape, on his way to 
England, almost coincided with the final 
abolition of slavery at the Cape. The Dutch, 
who had maintained the slave-system 
longest, were never wholly reconciled to the 


Abolition. This led, more than anything else^ 
to the ‘Great Trek’, which ended in the 
founding of the so-called Dutch Republics of 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State. The 
name ‘republic’ is a doubtful one to use for 
a state, in which a tiny handful of white 
people hold down in complete subjection a 
vastly larger number of another race. In 
the Cape Province itself, the full-tide of 
philanthropy which followed the Abolition 
Movement brought with it sweeping changes.. 
The marked difference between Cape town, 
where ijne coloured man has full political 
rights, and Johannesburg, where he has no 
political rights at all, is due chiefly to the 
humanitarian spirit in England during the 
Early and Middle Victorian era. If, when we 
read Raja Rammohan Roy’s biography we 
are' often impressed by his whole-hearted 
co-operation with Great Britain at that 
special epoch, we must remember that 
perhaps never in all her long history had 
Gieat Britain stood out so definitely for 
human freedom and human brotherhood as 
in the full sweep forward of those Abolition 
days. Man’s history is full of hateful 
selfishness and self-seeking. But there have 
been certain generous moments ivhich have 
redeemed much that is base. Among these, 
the Abolition Movement, with its many and 
varied after-effects of liberation, will stand 
out large in the annals of mankind. 

The Dutch in South Africa were rarely 
cruel to their domestic slaves. Bnt slavery 
is slavery ; and freedom is freedom. The 
dominant spirit remained, as they trekked 
up country, and the gulf widened between 
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man and man. The first law,— the grondwet 
as it was called — o£ the Dutch Republics 
was written down — 

“There shall be no equality between black 
-and white either in Church or State.” 

The Dutch were God-fearing people. But 
They imbibed some dangerous lessons from 
tbe Old Testament. They learnt by heart, 
that the Africans were the children of Ham, 
of whose son, Canaan, it had been said : 
“Cursed be Canaan : a servant of servants 
shall he be.” Thousands of Dutch farmers 
on the back veldt believe, even to-day, that 
this sentence is the word of God. The 
oolour prejudice goes very deep indeed, 
when really good and kindly people justify 
it on the ground of their most cherished 
religious beliefs. It must be remembered 
that these religious Dutch people have lived 
away from the progressive regions of modern 
culture for many generations. They have 
been in a back water of human life. 

I do not wish for a moment to imply 
that the British have emancipated themselves 
from colour prejudice and the slave spirit. 
They have fallen back since the Early 
"Victorian days and are in many ways more 
.prejudiced even than the Dutch. Especially 
those, who have gone out to South Africa 
-and have quite recently seen inoculated with 
the colour hatred, have often proved more 
bitter even than those who have been born 
in the country. Jnst as converts te a new 
religion are almost invariably the most 
fanatical, so these' converts to race-hatred 
prove in most oases the worst offenders. 

One further point needs to be borne in 


who are called ‘natives’. If the Hottentots 
had not come already under the service and 
protection of the whites, they would have 
been exterminated like many other tribes 
which crossed the path of the intensely 
warlike Bantus. It was during the so-called 
‘Kaffir Wars’ against these invading Bantu 
armies, that the Boers became embittered 
against them with a bitterness that still 
shows itself on December 16th, Dingaon’s 
Day, the memorial of a terrible slaughter of 
the Boers, along with their women and 
children, by the Bantu chief Dingaon. 

There is another bitterness, wlrich rankles 
in the hearts of these Boer farmers with 
almost equal depth. It is their dislike of the 
English. The memory of the Boer War is 
still fresh. In spite of all that has been done 
to redeem the past by giving self-government 
to ■ the Dutch in South Africa in such a 
manner that they are the virtual rulers of 
South Africa to-day, nevertheless the bitter- 
ness of the past still remains. Above all, the 
memory of the deaths of thousands of their 
women and children in the concentration 
camps (.towards the end of the Boer War) 
stands between the Dutch and English. 

Only one brave English woman, Miss 
Emily Hobhouse, who exposed the evils of 
the camps and righted a great wrong thereby, 
has a place in the liearts of the Dutch people 
of South Africa. Her ashes are placed at the 
foot of the Memorial at Bloemfontein, which 
commemorates the women and children who 
died in the Boer War. I was in South 
Africa when the last rites in honour of Emily 
Hobhouse were performed at Bloemfontein 


-mind very carefully indeed. Tbe Bantus, 
who now are the predominant aboriginal race 
•in South Africa, are themselves invaders and 
intruders into the southern sub-continent. The 
white people came to South Africa long 
before these Bantu waniors came down 
from Central Africa, leaving a desolation 
behind them and emptying the land ot its 
inhabitants. The Dutch Yortrekkers were the 
first to meet the onset of these savage 
hordes. Thousands of them perished, while 
stemming these terrible invasions. The 
Hottentots and Bushmen, who were sparsely 
inhabiting the land, when the Dntch came 
three hundred years before, had been unwar- 
like and timid people. The Bushmen died 
out. The Hottentots submitted to hired 
servic<‘, and by intermingling with the -whites 
have now become Eurafticans, or ‘coloured’ 
peos-Ie, as disUugubhcd from the Banfuc 


uy tut? x/uiuu ; ana my 

thoughts went back to one unforgettable day 
at Groot Schnnr, when I was called by Mrs. 
Botha at the request of Miss Emily Hobhouse 
to come out and see her on "the Indian 
question, in 1914. She, whose heart was 
ever with depressed peoples, all over the 
world, was ready to help to the utmost of 
her power Mr. Gandhi and his brave band 
of Passive Eesisters, at the time when the 
Smuts-Gandbi Agreement was being framed. 
She lay back in her couch in Mrs. Botha’s 
beautiful verandah, with Table mountain looming 
in the distance and the pine trees surrounding 
he house on every side. Her frailty was so 
great that she looked almost as if a gust of wind 
through the pines would blow her away. Yet 

'i. j indomitable spirit 

nhich had reduced the War Office of Great 
oruaia to suirender even in the greatest 
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heart of the Tear passion. Hated by her own 
countrymen, she was loved by the Boers. In 
certain ways, she did more than anyone 
'else to make possible the Smuts-Gandhi 
Agreement ; for both General Smuts ‘and 
General Botha bowed to her command. And 
from her bed, as an invalid, she commanded 
them both. 

We now come to the Indian problem itself 
in relation to the Dutch in South Africa. 

. First of all, it must be understood that 
the majority of the Dutch do not come in 
contact with the Indians in any direct way. 
More than half the Dutch people have not 
even seen them at close quarters. For there 
are practically no Indians in the Orange 
Free State. There are only a few thousand 
in the Gape Province and also in the 
Transvaal. Over eighty percent of the Indian 
wwwiwwwAty Iwe,?. iw Ssial., wliiah. is. s. British. 
Province. Thus, though the Dutch have been 
accustomed to dislike the Indians, and to 
rank them with ‘coloured' people, and to 
call them ‘coolies,’ yet this dislike is rather 
abstract and theoretical than concrete and 
practical. 

The presence of Mr. Sastri, with his 
perfect manners as a cultured gentleman and 
his dignity of outward form and staths, was 
a revelation to the Dutch in South Africa, 
far more than to the English. It opened up 
to them a new kingdom of knowledge and 
illumination. For that reason their news- 
papers, day by day, when the question of an 
Agent General from India was brought for- 
ward, said in so many words, ‘Give us Sastri, 
and no one else.’ Indeed, so emphatically 
was this said, that I am quite certain there 
would have been a grievous disappointment 
if he had in the end refused. 

One other fact is slowly dawning upon 
the minds of the Dutch in South Africa. It 
is this, that the people of India have sufiered 
under the British Toke no less than them- 
selves. When the Indians kept calling themselves 
‘British’, and appealing to Great Britain to 
help them, they incurred the odium of the 
Dutch. The Dutch people in South Africa 
felt that it was another British weight being 
thrown in the scale against them. They did 
not forget also, that the Indians in South 
Africa were active supporters of the British 
in the Boer War. For by their large 
ambulance corps, the Indians set free very 
many English soldiers to fight against the 
Boers. 

Therefore, in the past, India has been 
18—2 


associated with Great Britain as an oppressor. 
But lately the direct dealing with the Indian 
Government, instead of through Great Britain, 
together with the presence of eminent Indians 
in South Africa, and also the visit of Dutch 
nationalists to India, has opened their eyes 
to the fact that Dutch and Indians alike 
have suffered under the pressure of the all 
dominating British Empire, and that they 
are now both winning their freedom together. 

There is a feature of Dutch life in South 
Africa which may, in the long run, do more 
than anything else to bring India and South 
Africa into accord. The Dutch are essentially 
a religious people. In the centuries that 
have passed, since they left Holland, they 
have kept up with wonderful vigour their 
religious life. It is true, as I have shown 
above, that Calvinism combined with the Old 
Testament has caused a hardness and a 
literalness of interpretation, lacking that 
'sweetness and light’ which Matthew Arnold 
mentions as the centre of Christ’s own teach- 
ing. There is too much of the law of Moses 
among them and too little of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Nevertheless, there is a godliness 
which is most impressive both in their homes 
and in their lives. From this side, I have 
often felt, there is an approach to India 
which will make for understanding and 
appreciation. 

From the British in Natal, I have very 
Jittle hope on the Indian Question. They 
pave sedulously cultivated a dislike for the 
Indians that has reached the lowest depths of 
contempt. They resent intensely being* called 
the ‘coolie province’ and would gi^e the 
world to get.rid of the Indian. The British 
jn Natal dislike the Indian so much, that ‘if 
they had their own way deportation would 
he a daily occurrence. Since they have been 
checked, their antipathy has increased. From 
the British, therefore, I have very little hope. 
Nothing could have been more stupid and 
servile than for some of the Indians in 
Natal, wishing to curry favour with the 
English, starting a Union Jack campaign, as 
though they were more British than the British. 
Such foolish Indians only roused the anti- 
pathy of the Dutch ; and the British ' who 
vised them as tools despised them all the 
more. 

While, then, I have very little hope from the 
British, I am, by no means, hopeless about the 
Dutch. It has been possible for me to come 
very close to them indeed. In their Dutch 
University, at Stellen borch, I have been in- 
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Tiled again and again as their honoured guest 
The name o£ Rabindranath Tagore, -whose 
■works they have read in Dutch, has been an 
‘open sesame’. There seems to me very little 
except ignorance now standing in the way of 
triendsbip between India and Dutch South 
Africa, if once the colour prejudice against the 
Indians is removed. Since the Dutch already 
outnumber the English, and since their 
superior numerical proportion is rapidly in- 
creasing, it is Dutch South Africa that will 


1^7 

count in the future and Dutch South Africa 
that will rule. . 

Therefore, even if the present Agreement 
has not given all we want and all we may 
reasonably require, yet it represents an in- 
valuable position won from which the whole 
future relations between the two countnes 
may be reviewed. In that review of -new 
relations it must always now be remembered 
that the Dutch will have the preponderating 
voice when the final.settlement comes. 


CHINA’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


Bv TARAKNATH DAS, M.A., Ph.D. 


IV. 


M ost of the Chinese nationalists, who are 
certainly not communists, ate grateful 
to Soviet Russia for her attitude to 
China. They want to cultivate Russian 
friendship, without being topis of the Soviet 
Government. Soviet Russia’s 'policy towards 
China has been actuated by two principal 
motives : (1) self-preservation, and (2) 

weakening of Great Britain politically and 
economically. It is an undisputed fact that, 
since the_ advent of the Bolshevik Revolution 
in Russia, the British Government has 
followed^ a policy which has been directly 
or_ indirectly against Russian interests. 
British troops intervened in South Russia 
and Archangel. The British Government 
supported every counter-revolutionary move- 
ment directed against the Soviet Government 
‘Russia was plagued by the foreign and to 
a great extent. British-sponsored invasions 
by Vrangel, Denikin, IJdenitch, Kolchak, 
Semenoff and Dngern.” British policy was 
to detach Siberia from Soviet Russia and to 
create a new State, thus cutting Russia off 
from the Pacific and the vicinity of China. 
The British Government tried to make a 
vassal of Ror-ria and attacked Afghanistan 
to reduce it to a protectorate. British sup- 
port to Greece against Turkey was an indirect 
measure against Russia. British support to 
Konmania against Russia on the question of 
Bes^arbia was also an attack oh Russia, 
v-oviet Russia could not strike at Britain 


directly, but aided Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan to overthrow British supremacy 
thus creating new states friendly to her and 
opposed to British imperialism. Russian 
statesmen fully reaUze the value of Chinese 
friendship, politically, economically and in- 
ternationally and particularly in relation to 
the safety of Siberia From the point of 
view of population, strategic position and 
economic importance, Chinese fnendship to 
Soviet Russia is more important than the 
combined support of Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan. From the standpoint of Russian 
statesmen, a Russo-Chinese friendly ■under- 
standing may in time develop into a Russo- 
Chinese- Japanese ■understanding to oppose 
Great Britain’s power in Eastern Asia. In 
any case, strengthening of Chinese sovereignty 
■will mean that China will serve as a 
new and powerful factor in the “balance 
of power” ia the Pacific ; ' and an 

awakened China ■will certainly thwart 
British imperialism in Eastern Asia. 

From this spirit of self-preservation, 
weakening of Great Britain and aiding China. 
M. Tchicherin, " as early as 1919, started 
negotiations with China, and particularly 
with Dr. Sun Tat Sen, in a conference 
with Mr. Joffe, made it clear that 
the Sonet authorities must not expect 
that ^ China would follow the path of com- 
munism. But he expressed his views on 
Russo-Chinese relations in the following way ’ 
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“Very soon 'vrill come the day "when the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics of Russia -will^ be 
able to greet in a powerful and free China a friend 
and ally ; and both of these allies, in the great 
struggle for the liberation of the oppressed peoples 
of the world, will go forward hand in hand.” 

The above message of Dr, 'Sun is to-day 
hanging in the halls of the Sun Tat - Sen 
University established by the Russian 
Government, at Moscow, under the direction of 
M. Radek, for 'the training of Chinese young 
men. 

As early as 1919 and again in 1920 the 
Russian Bolshevik government made serious 
attempts to win Chinese support. In return 
for formal recognition Moscow promised to 
give up the Boxer indemnity, the settlements 
in Chinese treaty ports, extra-territoriality 
and tariff restrictions, besides converting 
the Chinese Eastern Railway into a purely 
commercial enterprise, which China would be 
able to buy out entirely at some future date. 
The negotiation for recognition was carried 
on by Tourin, Joffe and Karakhan in succes- 
sion, and in 1924 the latter gained the end 
of Chinese recognition of the Soviet regime 
in Russia, when the position of the Russian 
Minister to Peking was raised to Ambassador. 

About this time Dr. Sun Tat Sen asked 
the United States of America and other 
Powers to recognize the Chinese Nationalist 
Government at Canton and co-operate with 
it, to bring about a unified nationalist China; 

, but they did not pay heed to his proposition. 
Dr. Sun then turned to Soviet Russia for 
advisors-* civil and military** who were very 
gladly supplied. It was the Soviet military 
officers who aided in training the young 
Chinese military officers in the National 
Military College established by the Canton 
Government at Whampao. Today these 
officers are the leaders of the Chinese nation- 
alist forces. One will not have to be a 
communist or a Soviet agent to recognize 
the truth of the statement of an American 
student of Chino-Russian relations : 

"Sow'et Russia’s Foreign Policy towards Asia, 
particularly China, has been the most portentous 
piece of enlightened inteinational philantluopy 
since France helped to make America-nation.”* 

The Chinese nationalist movement has 
been characterised as violently anti-foreign. 
The Chinese people are not angels, but 
humans. If all the important sea-ports of 


* EcfoU of Asia by Upton Close (Josef 'Wasliing- 

ton Hall), New York. G. P. Putnum & Sons. 
1927. 


Britain were occupied by France and if the 
Pacific Coast of the United States were 
occupie'd by the Japanese, then the British 
and Americans will certainly fight to the 
last man to get rid of the foreign aggressors. 
Chinese sense of national honor demands 
that they should uphold their national 
sovereignty, even if it displeases some of the 
Great Powers. His Excellency Hon. Sao-ke 
Alfred Sze, the Chinese Minister to "Washing- 
ton, in a recent address has pointed out that 
Chinese are not inherently anti-foreign and 
foreigners are safe in China, if they wish 
to live within the Chinese law. He said . — 

“Those of you who are not familiar with 
conditions in the Far East will perhaps be sur- 
prised when I tell you that of the Westerners in 
China at present moment, that is, not counting 
the Japanese, there are more living under the 
Chinese law. In other words the number of 
foreigners having a specially favoured b-eaty status 
now m China is less than that of those who are 
without such special rights and privileges. This 
proves conclusively that foreigners can live and 
trade in China without special treaty status. 

“You have lately heard a good deal of the 
sending of war-ships, marines and troops' to China, 
ostensibly for the sole purpose of protection, as if 
there were or had been loss of foreign lives 
through unwarranted attack by Chinese. Such is 
not the case. But Chinese blood has been shed 
and Chinese lives have been lost by the action 
of foreigners. While the British and certain other 
governments fear serious danger to the property 
and life of tlieir nationals, the Germans, the 
Austrians, the Russians and nationals of other 
countries continue to live and trade in peace in 
China without their home governments ordering 
militarv or naval forces to China. One fails to 
hear Berlin. Yienna or Moscow sending naval 
units or military forces to protect their nationals 
in China. The controversies between China and 
the powers will not be settled by the threat of the 
use of gunpowder. But I trust and believe that - 
they will be settled by according justice to the 
nation which invented gunpowder. 

"My people are not anti-foreign, but we are 
anti-foreign-aggression. There is as_ much difference 
between anti-foreign and anti-foreign-aggression as 
between light and darkness. It is our earnest 
wish to respect the legitimate interests of foreign- 
ers. We have no desire to do injustice to or in- 
flict hardship on anybody, but on the other hand, 
we wish others to ti*eat us with justice and fair 
play and return to us these sovereign rights that 
they have taken away from us. What the Chinese 
have been struggling for is to get rid of a foreign 
imposed super-state in China. The straggle will 
continue, as it should, till the goal is reached 
when China will be truly independent within 
her own borders.” 

The Chinese nationalists are fighting for 
liberty and international justice ; and they 
should receive support and recognition from 
all freedom-loving peoples of the world. 
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Today the Chinese nationalists are fight- 
ing against foreign imperialists, Chinese 
militarists and communists. Thus China is 
not only passing through a tremendous 
revolution, but is torn with civil wars and 
factional fights. Foreign imperialists profess 
to be friendly to China, bat claim that as 
long as China is under the grip of civil war 
and there is no stable government to deal 
■with, they cannot make any concession to 
China in the form of revision of the un- 
equal treaties ; on the contrary, they must 
use force, if necessary to protect the lives 
and property of their nationals in China 
CTjoying the benefits from the unequal 
treaties to the disadvantage of the Chinese. 
Among the foreign powers, it is now quite 
clear _ that Great Britain, supported by 

AmeriM, IS bent upon demonstration of force 
against China, in violation of all practices of 

soldiers and marines, field 

squadrons of British air- 

section of the British 

^®™torial jurisdiction. 

that °° better, than 

H George s Turkish policy. Lloyd 

under^thn ° Turkish nationalists 

of KemaVPasha, con- 
centrated a large British fleet and forces 

S dominions as 

well as France and Italy to side with Britain 
her gallant fight to destroy the last 
EmpiL; and to- 
flplt « powerful British 

on r is seeking the 

British 

policy in China As in • the case of Tnrkev, 
not support Great 

Russia aided the Turkishnational- 
fapp Britain to save her 

trStk of initiative to sign the 

eriT-iJ • ^ X B^nsanne, and thus recognize fall 
®e!x-^®p^“^^.,°i^.“rkey, by removing the last 
in ^ W PI,- ®®P^i^iaGons”, similarly Britain 

i.rita^ hnt nnwilling to side with 

ritain, hat are ready to aid the Chinesp 
nationalists. France under the leadership oi 

of Sif ^ ioBow the policy 

of intervention in China, and thus alienatx 

oPgestnra 'and China. Italy, as a mattei 

.m»t £ she uiirddlt' Sosern. 

“»ll»8eecj, C sen? 


and America is following the carefully 
defined opportunist policy of bullying China 
in co-operation with Britain, and at the 
same time avoiding any commitment to an 
aggressive and coercive policy against the 
Chinese nationalists. It is well-known and 
apparent to all who are carefully observant 
of British policy in the Orient, that the 
Baldwin Government is making a show of 
force towards the Chinese nationalists to 
please the die-hards and at the same time 
has been finding a way towards peaceful 
settlement with the Chinese, to please the 
British merchants, who are suffering tremen- 
dously from loss of business due to boy- 
cott of British goods and the openly hostile 
attitude of the Chinese nationalists against 
all forms of British interests in China. An 
important section of the British Labor Party 
and Trade Hnion Congress is also opposed 
to the British imperialist policy in China ; as 
is evident from the following resolution 
adopted by the Trade Union Congress on 
April 28, 1927 : 


It. IS contended that the great naval, milifary 
and _air forces now concentrated in China constitute 
an immediate danger to world peace. The 
Bigimtories urge immediate withdrawal of all 
iJntish armed forces from China. We further 
SF^x®xv'^PP°-rt for the demands of British Labour 
that the pnvileges -wrung from China bv war shall 
be renonnced, including extra-territoriality, foreign 
rantrol of the maritime customs and foreign 
and concessions. 

„ The British Labo^ movement has corned 
the awaKeniDg of the Eastern races, who have been 
nnfl oapitalist exploitation, 

f exploitation of Chinese 

-women and children, realizing 
labour in China means depressed 

PPployment in Britain. 

The Bnhsh wprkers are faced by a Govern- 

tfc power bf 
XI, movement It is, therefore, 

important that the Bnfasli -workers should unite to 
stop the "War m China by every means in their 
power and give their whole-hearted support to 

ment and wacrino. t^de union move- 

Sers” the Chinese 

—Times (London), April 29, 1927. 

the Britisr GoveL- 
^11 no “follow happens, 

•iata, Chin. wilu?S“hn “STrrfZ' 
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other powers, particularly America, and may 
even take diplomatic steps to lead a conference 
in favor of restoration of Chinese sovereign 
rights. This will come, as soon as the 
British feel that the Chinese nationalists are 
gaining in power in their struggle against the 
Chinese militarists and communists. It is 
needless to say that Britain and America 
cannot afford to follow an aggressive policy 
towards China while Japan is following the 
policy of “enlightened peace towards China” 
and thus conquering Chinese market for the 
benefit of Japanese commerce and possibly 
for a Chino-Japanese understanding. The 
British Government had to change its Turkish 
policy because of the international situation 
and a United Turkey under the much de- 
nounced Turkish leader Kemal Pasha. So if 
the Chinese can present a united front, owing 
to the particularly- favorable international 
situation, Britain will have to deal with the 
Chinese nationalists on their terms, and China 
like Japan and Turkey, will be freed from 
foreign domination. 

YI 

Civil "War in China is a menace to the 
cause of Chinese nationalism ; because in 
the face of foreign intervention the Chinese 
nationalists are forced to concentrate their 
energy to combat civil wars and factional 
fights. As long as Civil "War will prevent 
China from presenting a united front against 
the foreign imperialists, there is no reason 
to expect that the Chinese people will be 
able to reap the full benefit of the Chinese 
Revolution. 

Civil "War in China is not due to “commu- 
nalism or religions fanaticism,” but it is a 
fight for power between the militarists, 
nationalists and communists The militarists, 
like General Chang Tso-Lin, the Manchurian 
"War Lord and the Dictator of the Northern 
Government at Peking, the poet-General Wn 
Pei-Fu and their adherents are opposed to 
the nationalist forces. The Chinese “War 
Lords, like the Chinese nationalists, profess 
to be patriotic and believe that they are 
anxious to bring about a united China, free 
from foreign control. They believe that this 
can be accomplished through their leadership, 
which really means by the establishment of 
dictatorship and militarism. The Chinese 
Militarists do not believe in the so-called 
democratic form of government, and they 
are opposed to the nationalists as radicals. 


To the Chinese Communists, who are led by 
the Soviet agents, , the Chinese nationalists 
are not radical enough in their external and 
internal policies. The Chinese Communists 
want to abrogate all the existing unequal 
teeaties and ignore all unjust foreign rights 
in China, even if they are guaranteed by 
the existing treaties. They want to establish 
a Government - in Cliina, following the 
example of Russia, which will be dominated 
by so-called peasants and workers. However, 
the^ Chinese Communists class themselves 
as “real” Chinese nationalists and opposed 
to all militarists. 

All the Chinese nationalist factions are 
supposed to be following the path mapped 
out by the late Dr. Sun Tat Sen. They are 
at present divided into four distinct groups : 

(1) Those who are following the so-called 
Christian General Feng, who, with his army, 
is now in North-western China, biding his 
time to take the leadership. Feng is friendly 
to Soviet Russia and recently visited Moscow 
where his son is studying in the Sun Tat 
Sen University, established by the Soviet 
Government, which is directed by M. Radek. 

(2) The Chinese nationalist group who 
belong to the extreme left and have establish- 
ed their government at Hankow and who are 
supposed to be following the communist 
trend, dictated by Soviet Russian advisors 
like M. Borodin and others. (3) The moderate 
Chinese nationalists, under the leadership 
of General Chiang kai-Shek who have 
established a new nationalist Government at 
Nanking Chiang kai-Shek is opposed to the 
communists within the nationalist rank, and 
is determined to free the Chinese nationalist 
Party — Kuo-min-tang party— from the com- 
munist influence and is actually carrying on 
war ' against the Hankow Government (4) 
The nationalist Government of Canton which 
has declared its independence of all nationalist 
groups, particularly the Hankow and Nanking 
Governments. 

The Chinese nationalists ’ believe that 
militarism or autocratic rule of various 
provincial 17ar Lords, seeking to augment 
their own power for personal gain and pres- 
tige, is the true cause of the present chaos 
in Chinn. Chinese nationalists advocate 
immediate abolition of military governorship 
for provinces and establishment of such a 
form of government, in vliich military 
authority should bo sub-servient to civil 
power, which in turn must reprc.seut the 
will of tlve people, expressed through a truly 
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lesponsible government: of the Chinese 

people. 

So one can predict the course of the 
conflict between the nationalists and mili- 
tarists in China. But to all impartial 

observers, it is apparent that the Chinese 
people in general are in sympathy with the 
ideals of the Chinese nationalists ; and it is 
through the popular sympathy and co- 
operation that the forces of the Kuo-min-tang 
have been so eminently successful in their 
fight against the militarists. The nationalist 
army, under General Chiang-hai-Shelr, has 
undoubtedly a military genius at its head, 
and the rank and file are inspired by the 
ideal of freeing China from the tyranny of 
the Chinese militarists and their foreign 
supporters. However, the weapon which has 
been most effectively used by the Kuo- 
min-tang is the weapon of propaganda among 
the people and the soldiers of the enemy 
ranks. The Chinese nationalists have ex- 
tensively used the weapon of the general 
strike ; and sympathetic mass-demonstrations; 
in their favour, have preceded the victorious 
entry of the nationalist army in cities 

like vShanghai, Hankow and Hanking. 

To secure^ the support of the Chinese 
people, the Kuo-min-tang leaders have used 
their propaganda machines, in the form of 
proclamations of military officers. The 
following, issued after the fall of Shanghai 
to nationalist hands, is a typical example 
of it: — 


‘ Shanghai— ^larch 23 •.—General Pai Chnng-hsi, 
Commander cf the Southern forces in Shanghai 
and Chief of the Staff to General Ghiang tai-Shek, 
the Southern Commander-in-Ghief, has addressed a 
manifesto to the Ctdnese ueople saying;— 

“For (80) eighty years the Imperialists, under 
the protection of nneunal treaties, have reduced 
China to a state of vassalage. After the revolution 
of 1911, the Imperialists continually supplied the 
Chinese Imperialists "with rifles and guns, with 
which they waged war for the past fifteen (15) 
years. On the one hand, the forei^ imperialists 
have checked the development of Chinese education 
and industries and on the other hand, have secured 
for JhemselvM special privileges. 

But the Chinese have awakened and Shane-hai, 
— ,he CTcatest commercial centre in the Far Eiist, 
I uecpmo not only a strong base for Chinese 
lonausm but for the world revolution. The 
ne'je people must distinguish, however, between 
qsmg Jmpenalism and foreigners. They must 
t iMult tore'guers or destroy their property.” 
The, Times tLondon), ilareh 24, 1927, page 14. 

. P not be generally known fin India) 
-it nationalists, in co-operation 

witti the Indian revolutionists abroad, carried 
on systematic propaganda among the Indian 


soldiers; and leaflets urging the Indian 
soldiers not to attack the Chinese, striving to 
free their country from foreign oppression, 
but to go back to India to work for the 
freedom of India, were circulated among the 
Indian soldiers. Some of tho Indians were 
arrested by the British authorities in Shanghai 
for carrying on such subversive propaganda. 
It seems clear that tho British authorities 
thought it wise not to send any more Indian 
soldiers to China, fearing that they might be 
infected with the propaganda which might 
later on spread in the Indian army in India, 
after the return of the Indian soldiers to 
India from China. 

The Chinese nationalists have carried on 
systematic propaganda among the_ English 
sailors and soldiers. Tho following is a 
sample of a leaflet widely circulated among 
the British sailors; — 

“British sailors, we must know that you ,are 
sent here to fight armless people who are inspired 
by ideals of independence and democracy, j-ou 
are sent here to crush a revolutionary movement 
which struggles against miJifan'sm, to lonn, 
Government By the Chinese People, Of the Chinese 
People and For the Chinese People. This is not 
your business. Don’t interfere ! Go back to your 
homes ! - 

- "Do not be fooled by your masters, the Bntisn 
capitalists and their servants, your officei-s and 
admirals. Do away witli that, damned snperisti- 
tious race-hatred. We are your friends, and have 
more in common with yon than you have with 
vout own countrymen of that type who sent you. 
Either go back home or loin us for the sake of 
the liberation of all the exploited masses of the 
•world and for the sake of your own. liberation. 

"British sailors, you come to China at a time 
when a Democratic Revolution goes on here- Ton 
are sent to be Henchmen (of the British capitalists) 
against this Revolution. The Chinese workers and 
peasants will not stand it They will put up a 
bitter struggle for their independence and liberty. 
'Remember that 1 Do not thmk about us, the Chinese 
toiling masses as about the “Chinks” whom vou 
can slaughter like cattle. Those times have 
passed . for ever. Do not interfere in Our 
Revolution. This is onr own affair.’’ The Times 
(London), March 24, 1927. 


It is generally expected that factional 
fights among the Chinese nationalists will be 
soon over and the Chinese -nationalists under 
the leadership of General Ghiang kai-Shek, 
supported by the majority of Chinese- 
intellegentsia, merchants, students, workers and 
peasants will be supreme. According to a Paris 
despatch of April 27, to the Munchner 
Aueste Nachi'ichten, already the far-sighted 
Chinese nationalists in Europe are in accord 
with the 'programme of General Ghiang kai- 
Shek. After a meeting of the Kuo-min-tang 
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party in Europe, held in Paris, the General 
secretary of the party has made known his 
views officially to the French press to the 
following effect : — 

“The Kuo-min-tang Party is for Chinese 
nationalism and not for the Third International. 
They are not following the teachings of Karl 
Marx or Lenin. On the contrary they are ti’ying 
to fulfil the ideals of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, by 
securing complete independence of China from 
foreign control, abolition of all unegual treaties 
and ending of all concessions. The Chinese people 
and the Kuo-min-tang Party fully appreciate the 
friendship of Soviet Russia whicn has given up 
extra-territorial jurisdiction, concessions and nn- 
egnal treaties; but they cannot allow the Soviet 
agents to carry on propaganda or activities in 
China which may be detrimental to Chinese 
interests. In future the Euo-min-tang Partv in 
Europe will follow the moderate course, outlined 
by General Chiang kai-Shek, who, as a friend and 
disciple of Sun Tat Sen, is trying to carry out his 
programme of united China, ruled by a democratic 
popular Government for the interest of the Chinese 
people.” 

It seems to ns that Great Britain and 
America, Japan and France will support 
Gbiang kai-Shek, with the expectation 
that through his efforts China will be 
prevented from championing Soviet Russian 
policy, particularly in foreign affairs. It is 
conceivable that Great Britain and America 
might have learnt their lessons that, because 
they failed to support the Government of 
Kerensky adequately, the Bolshevists secured 
the upper hand in the fight for control of 
Russia. Similarly, if the moderate element of 
the Chinese nationalists, led by General 
Chiang kai-Shek, be mot supported by the 
governments of Great Britain and the United 
States, and these governments follow the 
policy of intervention in China, as they 
tried in Russia, they will strengthen the 
hands of Soviet Russia and the Chinese 
radicals. 

In fact, it is now an open secret that, Mr. 
Coolidge’s government is not anxious to 
adopt any further coercive measures against 
the Chinese nationalists, to enforce the 
demands presented to the Hankow Govern- 
ment regarding the Nanking affairs. The 


American government will prefer that Chiang 
kai-Shek overthrows the Hankow Govern- 
ment and follows a pro-American foreign 
policy. General Chiang kai-Shek has proved 
himself to be a diplomat as well as a 
military genius. The Powers, particularly 
Britain and America, have been very loud 
against the Chinese nationalists, on the 
pretext that they were tools of the Soviet 
Government in Russia and thus enemies of 
law and order. By taking steps to free the 
Kuo-min-tang Party from the control of the 
Chinese radicals and Russian influence, he 
has taken steps to 'test American friendship 
and the sincerity of various declarations of 
the Baldwin Government, General Chiang’s 
victory over the radicals will mean that the 
former will be able to demand considerate 
treatment from the Powers, particularly 
America and Britain. General Chiang thinks 
that for the success of the nationalist cause, 
it is necessary that the nationalists must 
avoid, in every possible way, foreign inter- 
vention in China. If through General 
Chiaag’s sagacity, the Chinese nationalists 
can follow a course which may insure that 
there will be no intervention against the 
Nationalist cause by the Powers, then the 
Chinese miliarists will either have to come 
to terms with the Chinese nationalists peace- 
ably, or the Chinese nationalist forces will 
march towards Peking. 

The future of the Chinese nationalist 
cause depends largely, if not entirely, upon 
the termination of the Chinese Civil War. 
It is needless to say that the Chinese 
nationalists will not sacrifice the fundamental 
principles of their programme to purchase 
international support or to secure a truce 
with the jnilitarists ; and it is to be hoped 
that in the near future the object of the 
Chinese Revolution will be fulfilled with 
the victory of the Chinese nationalist cause. 

{Concluded) 

MuXICH, GER-AfANT. 

May I 1927, 
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PuESKN'T Position ivirii njisi-Kcr to E.viii.y 

il-VniilAORS 

(( 4 tiny little tot crabarking on the 
Hi unchartered seas of matrimony with- 
out any knowledge of her destination 
or destiny — at an age when her little si'^tcr 
in the West is stilt in the kindergarten.” IIow 
true this description of an Indian girl wife 
by the Illustrated Times of India, yet how 
sad and heart-rending especially when 
one looks to the simple child-like looks of 
an innocent prey to social tyranny and un- 
founded religious bogey. And yet this is 
not a solitary instance in the fair and hoary 
land of India. This is a normal feature of 
an ordinary Indian family. The Census 
■Report for 1921 points out that “the marriage 
of girls at an age when they are still 
children is a custom common among the 
Hindus.” The Census Report of 1911 recorded 
that “infant marriages are both customary 

Table slioiaing the total ■population and 
sex at different age periods. 

Age. Population. 

Persons. Males. Females. 


and common, the avernge ago for mnTringc 
being 8—12” It wont on to say that ’(he 
marriage before t'no ago of ton was most 
prevalent in Bihar and Oris<;n, Bombay, Baroda, 
Central India tract and Hyderabad. It records 
a custom of marringo performed of cliildrcn 
even before they are born ! The following 
tables, taken from the Census Report for 
1921 will show at a glance the soriousne-ss of 
the cancer that Is poisoinlng our entire 
social system. 

Table shoiving the proportion of unmarried, 
married and widowed per 1,000 of each sex, 

India. 




Unmarried Married Widowed 

Males— Females. Males— Fcmnics. Males— Fems. 


0-5 

904 

988 

6 

11 

— 

1 

5-10 

9C6 

907 

32 

88 

2 

5 

10-15 

8T9 

00 1 

no 

382 

5 

17 

15-20 

G37 

188 

298 

771 

15 

41 

20-25 

402 

ol 

5G1 

877 

34 

73 


the number of married and widotced of each 


Married. Widowed. 

Males. Females Males. Females. 


all 315,350,442 

0- 1 9,237.210 

1- 2 4 537.945 

2- 3 7,676.606 

3- 4 9.155,134 

4- 5 9,049,465 

Total 0-539.656,410 

5- 10 46.747,383 

10-15 36,741,852 

15-20 26,144,890 

20-25 26,u6G,102 


162,081,278 

4,638,721 

2.238,393 

3.729,731 

4.390.695 

4.487.261 

19,484,801 

23.846.133 

20,171.326 

13.643,824 

12.563.82? 


153,269.164 

4.598489 

2.299.552 

3.946,875 

4.764.489 

4.562,204 

20,171.609 

22.901,255 

16.570.526 

12,496.066 

13.502.280 


71,057.754 

6921 

6.687 

16,434 

28.985 

51.667 

110.084 

757,405 

2,344.066 

4.077,400 

7.036,997 


71,593,131 
9.066 
11.595 
32.197 
60,755 
164,850 
218,463 
2.010 637 
6.330.207 
9,635 340 
11,840,920 


10,338,392 
355 
318 
959 
1,628 
3,l6l 
6,481 
40,579 
109.384 - 
198.278 
412,723 


20,834,838 

759 

612 

l.GOO 

3,475 

8,693 

15,139 

102,293 

279.124 

517.898 

966,617 


Are the figures in the last four columns 
blood-curdling, heart-rending such as 
ill raise the hair of the most hard-headed 
conservative and the worst bureaucrat ? The 
total number of girls married before ten is 
over twenty-two lacs and of widows over 
one lac seventeen thousand 1 

Report proceeds to say that “infant and 
child-marriage is still prevalent, but there is 
evidence to show that the age of marriage 


w increasing especially in the case of males. 
Only in the most advanced classes is there 
any tendency for the age of marriage after 
puberty to increase.” 

Report rightly observes 
that there is little evidence in the Census 
figures to suggest that the practice (of early 
marriages) is _ dying out” Under these 
circurnstances if the wound is allowed to 
tafce its own time to heal, the poison will 
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spread in all parts of otir system, there will 
be no resisting power left 'in us, all the limbs 
of our social system will cease to function and 
we shall all collapse much before the time 
comes — if it comes at all when child-marriages 
will be abolished. We can ill afford to be 
silent spectators to the ruin of our race. Like 
prudent surgeons, let us apply the sharp 
knife of a legislative enactment and powerful 
propaganda. 

' The Two Bills 

In order to put a stop to this suicidal 
policy of early marriages Dr. Sir Hari 
Singh Gour — the indomitable fighter for 
social reform through legislation and Mr. 
Ear Bilas Sarda have introduced Bills in the 
Legislative Assembly. Under the terms of 
Section 375 of the Indian Penal Code any 
person who has sexual iatereourse with his 
wife under thirteen years of age is guilty 
of rape and is punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to ten years and also 
with fine. Sir Hari seeks to raise the age 
to fourteen. 

According to the Hindu Child-Marriage 
Bill of Mr. Ear Bilas Sarda no marriage 
of a Hindu girl under twelve years of age 
or of a Hindu boy under fifteen years will 
be valid {S S. 3 and 4). The marriage of a 
Hindu girl between the age of 11-12 years 
will be valid if her guardian obtains a 
license from the District Magistrate of the 
place where the girl ordinarily resides, autho- 
rising or permitting such marriage (S5). The 
Magistrate shall grant a license to the 
guardian who files a written application with 
“an ‘affidavit swearing to the fact that the 
girl has completed her eleventh year, and 
that the guardian conscientiously believes that 
the tenets of the religion, which the girl 
professes, enjoin that the girls should not be 
kept unmarried any longer”. 

The statement of objects and reasons 
attached to the bill, says : 

1. ‘‘The object of the Bill is two-fold. The 
main object, by declaring invalid the marriages 
of girls below 12 years of age, is to put a stop 
to such girls becoming widows. The second object, 
by laying down the minimum marriageable ages 
of boys and girls, is to prevent, so far as may be 
their physical and moral deterioration by removing 
a principal obstacle to their physical and mental 
development. 

2. The deplorable feature of the situation, 
however, is that the majoritj' of these child widows 
are prevented by Hindu custom and usage from 
re-marrying. Such a lamentable state of affairs 
exists in no country, civilised or uncivilised, in the 

19—3 


world. And it is high time thatjthe law came to 
the assistance of these helpless victims of social 
customs, which, whatever their origin or justi- 
fication in old days, are admittedly out of date and 
are the source of untold misery and harm at the 
present time. 

3. According to the Brahmans, the most 
ancient and the most authoritative book containing 
the laws of the Hindus, the minimum marriageable 
age of man is 24 and of woman 16. And if the 
welfare of the girl were the only consideration in 
fixing the age. the law should fix 16 as the 
minimum age for the valid marriage of a girl. But 
amongst Hindus, there are people who hold the 
belief that a girl should not remain unmarried 
after she attains puberty. And as in this country, 
some girls attain puberty at an age as early as 
12. the Bill fixes . 12 as the minimum age for the 
valid marriage of a Hindu girl. 

4. In order however, to make the Bill accept- 
able to the most conservative Hindu opinion 
provision is made in the Bill that for conscientious 
reasons, the marriage of a Hindu girl would be 
permissible even when she is 11 years old. No 
Hindu Sastra enjoins marriage of a girl before she 
attains puberty, and_ the time has arrived and 
public opinion sufficiently developed when the 
first step towards the accomplishment of tbe social 
reform so necessary for the removal of a great 
injustice to its helpless victims and so essential 
to the interests of a large part of humanity, should 
be taken, by enacting a law declaring invalid the 
marriages of girls below 11 years of age. 

5. with regard to boys, the Sastras do not 
enjoin marriage at a particular aae. Thoughtful 
public opinion amongst Hindus would -fix 18 as the 
minimum marriageable age for a boy. • But as 
Some classes of Hindus would regard such 
legislation as too drastic, the Bill takes the line 
of least resistance by providing 15 years as the 
age below which the marriage of a Hindu boy 
shall be invalid. Even in England, where child 
marriages are unknown and early marriages are 
exceptions, it has been found _ necessary to fix the 
ages below which boys and girls may not marry.” 

It will thus appear that though the author 
in accordance with the thoughtful public 
opinion among Hindus would fix 18 as the 
minimum marriageable age for boys and 16 for 
girls. Yet he out of regard for the suscepti- 
bilities and feelings of the orthodox and 
conservatives and in order to meet their so- 
called religious and conscientious objections 
and as a first step in legislation affecting 
’minimum marriageable age, has drafted his 
bill on moderate and non-contentions lines so 
that it might be plain sailing and take the 
line of no resistance or opposition. It may 
also be noticed that the bill does not provide 
any punishment, wdiatsoever to the parent or 
guardian who marries the child under age. 

It simply declares such marriage invalid. 

Goverxmext Oppositiox 

It was understood that snch a non-conten- 
tions and extremely non-contentions and yet 
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highly beneficial measure would bo welcomed 
by Government and would meet with no 
opposition whatsoever from it but its attitude 
has staggered us all 

The Assembly has established a convention 
that it will not oppose the mere introduction 
of a bill Bound by this convention, the 
Home member did not — ho could not oppose 
the introduction of this Bill but he could 
not restrain himself and laid the gauntlet at 
the feet of the Health, Maternity and Child 
welfare workers, the doctors and the social 
reformer by saying that he would oppose it 
at all future stages. It is very unfortunate 
that the Government has taken a very hostile 
_ attitude to the raising of the age of consent 
and the marriageable age since the question 
was first mooted in 1921 in the League of 
Rations on the question of traffic in white 
. girls. Is it not very strange that a Govern- 
ment which is very fond of proclaiming that 
it is the ma hap of the dumb Indians should 
actively and consistently oppose all attempts 
to improve a pernicious practice which is 
cutting the ground from under their very 
feet. It is not very curious that Englishmen 
with all their proud feelings of respect for 
womanhood should not -only connive but be 
actively participating in bringing about un- 
told misery which is the necessarj' consequence 
of early marriages? 

May I also bring to the Government’s 
notice the following reply which was given 
to an interpellation in the Legislative Assembly 
only a few days after its inauguration ; 

“23. Lala Girdhari Lai Agarw^ala. Do the 
Government mtend to undertake legislation 
tormdding marriage of girls before the age of 11 
and that' of bovs before the age of 14 ? 

liL. S. P. O’Donnel ■ The answer is in the 
negative. Government consider that under present 
condmons, in a matter of this kind, which 
inurnately concerns the social customs and 
religious, beliefs of the people it is preferable that 
me mitiative should be taken by non-officials 
rather thra by Government-”— Legislative Assembly 
Debates Yol. L P. 133 for 17tb Pebruary 1921. 

I would go to the whole length of saying 
*■ this declaration of Governmental policy by 
' then Home Secretary clearlj*^ shows that 
though the Government at that time was 
opposed to take the initiative in this matter 
it never contemplated to offer .any opposition 
a measure if mooted by a non- 

r p®usns Report is an official document 
p epared at considerable expense to the tax- 
payer under the direct control and super- 


vision of a member of its own steel frame. 
The Government cannot Hgiitly ignore the 
facts, figures and conclusions drawn in xl 
This is why I have taken care to quote from 
it It observes ; 

“It is dilTicnlt to gauge to wliat oxlont the 
statutory sanction contributes to the fall lu lue 
number of infant marriage?., but as was reraarKed 
by my prcdcce.s 5 or. the indirect effect on public 
opinion of a deffnitc attitude of the stale towards 
the practice cannot but be beneficial. 

Might I also tell the Law officers of the 
Government that the marital tic carries with 
it the conjugal right for the husband to the 
immediate society of the wife. Under the 
general principles of marriage laws and the 
laws of all civilized countries a wife cannpt 
ref nso to live with her husband. The courts will 
always giro a decree for the restitution of 
conjugal rights if even a child wife refuses 
to live with her husband. Now section 375 
of the Indian Penal Code threatens to send 
the husband to jail for 10 years if ho has 
access to his wife under 13 years of ago. It, 
therefore, follows as a logical consequence 
that tl\e minimum marriageable age should 
he the same as the age in this section. 
There is no fun in allowing a man to assujne 
by law a certain status, viz, of husband, which 
carries with it certain rights viz., to the society 
of the wife, and yet sending him to jail if he 
avails himself of those rights. 

Bharatpur, Mysore and Baroda States 
Lave laws forbidding marriages below certain 
years. China has passed a law forbidding 
marriages of girls below 16 and of boys 
below 18. Many European countries have 
minimum marriageable age laws though the 
institution of early marriage is unknown to 
them. What then is there to prevent our 
Legislature from passing such a measure ? 
what is there for't the Government to oppose 
this bill ? Is it its alien nature, cussedness, 
disregard for the welfare of the Hindus or 
something else ? If we are denied political 
reforms can we also not have social reforms 
tiU the system of present Government lasts? 
Is it not its imperative duty to pass this 
^ Passed the Sulee Abolition Act or 
the Widow Re-marriage Act ? Would it not be 
thns preventing over thirty lacs of children 
becoming girl wives and over two lacs of 
innocent temples of God” becoming widows 
■ °®fore they enter their ‘teens’. The least that 
the Government can do is to sit silent and 
leave the question to the vote of the Hindn 
members in the Assembly. 
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Advanced public opinion. 

While condemning the practice of early 
■wifehood and motherhood in his book. 
Tuberculosis in India, Lankester meets the 
argument that a warm climate favours 
precosity and that girls in India devolop at 
an earlier age than in more temperate 
climates thus : 

“Let even as much as two years be conceded 
and in place of 18 years, which may be reckoned 
as the lower limitinp: age in ordinary cases of 
marriage in the west, let 16 years be the age which 
popular opinion shall regard as the normal one for 
marriage m this country. The result would be an 
incalculable gain in the health of women of India 
and also in that of the children whom they bear.” 

Following this advice the advanced social 
reformer would do well to keep in mind 
that 16 and 18 should be the minimum 


marriageable age for girls and boys respective- 
ly. Let him move amendments to this bill 
to raise the age to this ideal or at least to 
14 for girls and 16 for boys and also for the 
addition of a clause which would penalise 
the parent or guardian who violates the law. 
But if he fails in his amendments let him 
accept the present bill as a first step 
towards legislation providing a minimum age 
for marriages. Let the Health, Maternity and 
Child-welfare organisations, the Hindu Sabha, 
the Ary a Samaj, "the Women’s Association 
under the able leadership of Mrs. Cousins 
and the Moliila Samitis and other social bodies 
all work incessantly till they have seen this 
bill in its present or improved form and also 
the amending bill of Sir Hari Singh Gour 
placed on the statute book. 


EDUCATIONAL PROfiRBSS IN JAPAN 

Bt T. E. TADITBLB 


W ITH the restoration of the Mikado 
(Emperor) to his legitimate rights as 
the supreme ruler in 1868 commences 
the new era of Modern Japan. The visit of 
the American Expeditionary Squadron, under 
the command of Commodore Perry in 1853. 
marked an epochal change in the history of 
Modern Japan, with the result that the 
country was gradually led into closer associa- 
tion with the western world. For the previous 
three hundred years the actual administrative 
power of the country had rested with the 
Shogun (feudal lord). -But with the restoration 
of the emperor the entire system of national 
life in politics, social order, and educational 
policies underwent radical reform. 

The early history of Japan was mostly 
influenced by Chinese culture. The teachings 
of Buddhism and Confucianism constituted 
the basic factors in the development of Chinese 
civilization. The introduction of Confucianism 
into Japan dates back to 285 A.D. when Wani 
was invited to the Mikado’s court. Buddhism 
was introduced about the middle of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. During this 
period frequent exchange of visits of priests 
and students took place between Japan and 
China and Korea. 


The Nara epoch covered the eighth century 
followed by the Heian epoch which continued 
until the twelfth century. Art and literature 
flourished during these epochs. This period 
ushered in an era of military rule marked 
by the continuous rising and falling of different 
ruling houses. This may be called the dark 
age in Japanese history during which time 
education was entirely neglected. It was only 
enjoyed by a small group of people, vix., 
priests, courtiers and other non-military 
people. leyasu Tokugawa, the founder of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate in 1603, was one of the 
greatest military leaders and statesmen Japan 
has produced. Under the regime of the 
Tokugawas more liberal and universal 
education was encouraged. As a result 
classical studies were revived and many 
notable scholars appeared. 

In 1868 His Imperial Majesty the late 
Emperor Meiji promulgated the famous 
charter oath of five articles, which is called 
the Magna Charta of the Japanese Empire. 
The principles embodied in the Magna Charta 
are of a most radical nature — being a change 
from the most conservative feudalistic idea 
to the most progressive modern idea. These 
five articles read as follows: 
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1. All affairs of tlie state shall be decided by 
poblic discussion; 

2. Both rulers and rated shall unite for the 
advancement of the national interests; 

3. All the people shall be Riven opportunity to 
satisfy their legitimate desires; 

4. All customs of former times shall bo abolish- 
ed and justice and righteousness shall regulate all 
actions ; 

5. And knoavledge shall bo sought for far and 
wide and thus null the foundation of the Imperial 
policy be greatly strengthened. 

The last mentioned “that knowledge shall 
he sought for far and wide” has constituted 
the basic factor in the foundation of the 
modem education policy of Japan. In 
obedience to this proclamation the government 
took the necessary measures to improve the 
social and political systems and institutions 
after the most enlightened models, and the 
work in education received the greatest 
share of attention. 

Four years later, in 1872 (fifth year of 
Meijl, another Imperial Edict was issued 
concerning universal education, which 
contains this interesting statement; 


subjects, over tmited in loyalty and fiU'il 

piety, imve from generation to , generation 
illustrated the beauty thereof. This is flio 
glory of the fundamental character of ynr 

Empire, and herein also lies the source of Uur 
cduc.atton. Ye. Oiir Subjects, bo filial to, your 
parents, atfectionato to your brothers and sisters ; 
as husbands and wives be harmonious, as fneims 
true; bear yourselves in modesty and moderation ; 
extend your benevolence to all ; pursue learning 
and cultivate arts, and thereby develop inlpllectual 
faculties and perfect moral powers: furthermore 
advance public good and promote common interests: 
.ahvays respect the Constitution and obsenm the 
laws; should emergency arise, offer yourselves 
courageously to the State; and thus Roard anct 
maintain the prosperitj' of Our dinpenal Tlirone 
coeval with heaven and earth. So .shall ye uOi 
only be Our good and faithful subject-s, but render 
illustrious the best traditions of your fore- 
fathers. 

"The way hero set forth is indeed the teaching 
bcfiueathcd by Oar Imperial Ancestors, to be 
observed alike by Their Descendants and Subjects, 
infallible (or all ages and true in all places. It .is 
Our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, m 
common with you, Onr subjects, that wc may all 

thus attain to the same virtue.” 

“The .30th day of the lOth month of tlie 23rd 
year of lleiji.” 


"Henceforward education shall be so .diffused 
that, there may not be a village with an ignomut 
family nor a family with an ignorant member, 
regardless of class. It a child, male or female does 
not attend an elementary school the guardian is 
responsible for such neglect.” 

A large number of scholars and students 
were sent abroad to study the system of 
education in arts, sciences, and technical 
knowledge in different countries in Europe 
and America. And with the newly acquired 
knowledge of these students the Japanese 
educational policies and principles, and all 
activities of national life have been so moulded 
as to meet the requirements of the changed 
conditions. During the early Meiji era a 
large number of foreign scholars and technical 
experts were engaged by the Japanese 
Government to assist in the reconstruction 
of the national life. But it is quite evident 
that very few of them remain in the service 
today, for Japanese themselves are filling 
the positions formerly held by the foreign 
scholars and experts. 

The fundamental ideals of education in 
Japan _ can best be understood from the 
Imperial Rescript on Education which was 
issued in the year 1870. All the children 
are required to commit this rescript to 
memory. A translation of it reads ; 

“&OW ye. Out Subjects; 

Ancestors have founded Our 
d^Sv^ everlasting and have 

deeply and firmly implanted virtue; Om 


In this it can be seen that the ideals 
contained in it are mostly intluenced by the 
teachings of Buddhism and Confucianism, and 
at the same time we find the best principles 
of the Occidental educational system embodied 
in it. 

It will afford mucb interest ^ to look into 
the system of educational administration in 
Japan. The department of education is on 
an equal basis with other departments, and 
is under the direct control of the national 
government. The minister of education has 
charge of all matters relating to education, 
literature, arts, and religion of the country. 
The general policy of education is decided, 
by the department ; however, the management 
of the schools is left partly with the local 
public bodies. Under the system of com- 
pulsory education, all children at the age of 
six, are entered in the first grade of the 
primary schools for a six years’ course. 
After graduating from the primary schools 
some of them enter the higher primary 
schools for a two years' course. However, 
the boys generally enter middle schools for 
a five years’ course, and the girls enter girls’ 
high schools for a four or five years’ course. 
After that three years are farther required 
to complete the work in the higher schools 
betoe they are eligible to' compete in the 
enfeanco ^ examinations for colleges and 
universities. Primary education in Japan is 
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given in elementary schools and continnation 
schools ; secondary education in middle 
schools for boys and in girls’ high schools 
for girls and technical schools of second 
grade; and higher education in the higher 
schools, colleges and universities. For the 
training of teachers there are normal schools 
for both men and women ; for the training 
of men of business and other vocations there 
is a number of vocational and technical 
schools. 

Statistics corauiled by the Education 
Department in 1921 shows that there were 
43,8‘10 schools. Of these 74 are government 
institutions, and 41,821 established and main- 
tained by local bodies. There were also 
1930 private schools and 230,877 teachers. 
The entire enrolment of pupils and students 
was 10,435,364. (The population of Japan in 
1921 was 56,787,300) According to the 
census taken by the government at the end 
of March, 1924, there were 4,633,480 boys, 
and 4,374,559 girls, a total of 9,008,039 
children, of school age, that is from six to 
twelve years. Out of these children, 99.30 
per cent of boys and 99 03 per cent of girls 
— average 99.17 per cent are registered in 
schools. Taking these figures into con- 
sideration it cannot but be reckoned that 
the compulsory system of primary education 
is a phenomenal success in Japan. Even those 
American and European countries which 
boast of possessing highly developed education 
cannot compare with Japan in this phase of 
education. If there is indeed any country 
more thorough-going than Japan in the 
education of its children it will be the 
Scandinavian countries. On one occasion 
during a World Conference on Education 
held in San Francisco some years ago, a lady 
from Norway said that 100 per cent of their 
children were educated. 

The figures quoted above eloquently show 
how much the Japanese people are interested 
in the education of children and young 
people. The desire of the common masses 
of the country — ^both the parents and also 
the young people themselves— for higher 
education cannot be met by the .authorities 
of the department. The sad feature of the 
educational situation in Japan today is the 


fact that the government cannot build an 
adequate number of schools, owing to lack 
of funds, to take care of the vastly increasing 
number of students who seek higher education. 

One of the most difficult problems Japan 
has been endeavoring to solve during the 
last fifty years is her overpopulation with a 
limited area of land. The entire , area of 
Japan proper is no larger than the State of 
California. Japan being a country of volcanic 
formation, the proportion of arable land is 
very small. Only 16 per cent of the entire 
land is productive. About five and a half 
million families, or thirty million people, 
which is roughly half of the population, 
cultivate fifteen million acres, a little less 
than three acres per family, and half an acre 
per individual. During the last five years 
the population of Japan has increased three 
million and a half. The farm lands for 

cultivation in Japan proper are almost 

exhausted, while the increase in the 

population is almost uncontrollable. The 

natural resources of the country are very 
poor. Under these adverse conditions Japan 
today faces a new problem in the re-establish- 
ment of her national economic status. 

It is an interesting fact to note that the 
United States has had much to do with the 
promotion of education in Japan. One of 
the noteworthy things which the American 
missionaries have done in the field of 
education has been the encouragement of 
education for women. A number of mission 
schools have been especially built for the 
educ.ation of Japanese women and they have 
produced many eminent leaders in .the 
educational field as well as in social work. 

It is recorded in the history of education 
in Japan that an eminent scholar from the 
United States in the person of Dr. David 
Murry was engaged as an adviser to the 
Minister of Education from 1875-1897. 

Through the aid of education only can a 
nation make progress and bring to the people 
a fuller realization of life. Through the aid 
of education the advancement of humankind 
is made possible, and at the same time, 
international peace and unity, which is so 
much talked about today, can be established. 



MORE ABOUT SIND : 
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The “SuKBEAii” 

D uring my stay at Karachi Sir Thomas 
(afterwards Lord) Brassey visited 
India. While he travelled overland in 
the country his yacht, the “Sunbeam”, lay 
at anchor in the Karachi harbour. Visitors 
were admitted to inspect the vessel and 
along with some friends I went to see it. 

It was a dainty little thing and rested 
lightly on the water like a white sea gull. 
But it was roomy enough inside, luxuriously 
and tastefully furnished. I was struck by a 
bright brass plate fixed to the door of one 
of the cabins and bearing the inscription 
'Mr. Gladstone’s Room”. On entering the 
cabin' I found it was the library with a 
comfortable brass bed .screwed to the floor. 
Mr. Gladstone had on one occasion taken a 
sea voyage on medical advice round' the 
coast of^ Scotland and Lord Brassey had 
placed his beautiful ' yacht at his disposal. 
On the voyage the great statesman had 
occupied the cabin that bore his name. The 
brass plate was an acknowledgment of the 
honour that had been done to the owner of 
the yacht It was a graceful tribute of 
wealth to greatness. 

Naetx Biuabi Siecae 

Messrs. Kerr Tarruck & Co. had a branch 
of their firm at Karachi and while I was 
there Nalin Bihari Sircar, the second son of 
Tarruck Chunder Sircar, came to Karachi 
to inspect the office. I had met him 
several times in Calcutta but we were not 
intimate friends. His youngest brother, 
^rat, _was^ a great friend of mine. At 
Karachi Nalin Bihari and I became close 
friends and he used to come to my house 
almost every day and frequently took his 
nieals with me. Nalin was a capable man 
of business, and a very frank and modest 
man in society. After leaving Sind I met 
mm at the Allahabad Congress in 1892, when 
II® j together in the same house and 
.Calcutta together. I met 


'm Calcutta some years later. 

Bihari was a Municipal Commissioner 


of Calcutta and one of the stalwart twenty- 
eight who resigned their seats as a protest 
against the Jfunicipal Act curtailing the 
powers of the Corporation. He whS 
appointed ShorilT of Calcutta and died com- 
paratively young. 

Saceed Ceocodiles 

A few miles from Karachi there are two 
or three hot springs, though the water m 
not so hot as at Sitakunda, Monghyr. There 
are a few groves of date and cocoanut palms 
near the' springs. At a little distance from 
the springs there is a pond into which the 
water flows and which is surrounded by a mud 
wall. In this pond there are a number of 
crocodiles which are considered sacred and 
are fed by visitors with goat’s meat and 
mutton. The place is called Mungo or 
Mugger (crocodile) Fir. No one knows how 
the crocodiles came there, for they are not 
found in the sea and there are no fresh 
water rivers or lakes in the neighbouihood. 
The people in the village near by and the 
man in charge of the springs and the croco- 
diles say that the pond was not always walled 
round and formerly the crocodiles used to 
go out foraging at night and devoured stray 
sheep and goats, and even children were 
sometimes missing. Then the village people 
built the wall and the depredations of the 
crocodiles ceased. "We watched them being 
fed by the visitors who bought legs 
of mutton and lumps of meat and 
threw them to. the crocodiles. Seemingly 
sluggish and. inert these saurians became 
amazingly active as they rushed about and 
fought for the meat. There was a huge 
male of a. monstrous size which lay apart 
lo take part in the general 
scramble and we soon found out the reason. 
Its snout and head were smeared with ver-' 
million, and we learned that it was wor- 
Mipped as the Raja, or king of the crocodiles, 
une of the keepers took a lump of meat, 
®™®sed over the wall and fearlessly ap- 
poached the brute, calling out. Raja, Raja ■ 
It nen the meat was placed in front of it the 
monster made no sign, because it was 
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excessively pampered and overfed. The man 
then actually caught the snout and opened 
the cavernous mouth of the Raja, displaying 
the formidable teeth, took the meat and thrust 
his hand to the elbow and shoved the meat 
down the animal’s throat ! It was only 
when the man had withdrawn his hand that 
:he Raja closed its mouth and swallowed 
the meat. It knew the man and was quite 
tame. 

A, Defect op Memory 

Shortly after my arrival at Karachi I found 
that the Sindhis found it difficult to 
pronounce my full name, and I found it 
more convenient to retain my surname with 
an initial letter. This was a satisfactory 
solution. On the other hand, Sindhi names 
sounded very strange to me. I had to come 
into contact with all educated Sindhis and also 
with others who did not speak English. 
When I met a new man for the first time I, of 
course, heard his name but forgot it imme- 
diately afterwards on account of the unfamiliar- 
ity of the sound and form And when I 
saw the same man the next time I recalled 
his face perfectly well but the name escaped 
my memory. I could not ask his name again 
for that would look awkward and I managed 
to make conversation until some one else 
mentioned ray visitor’s name. And this 
developed into a defect of memory and I 
have ever since found it difficult to remember 
new names. But this failing does not apply 
to earlier years for I remember perfectly 
names that I heard as a young boy. 

Manners and Customs 

Sind has changed considerably in half a 
century though many old customs are 
still retained. The large majority' of the 
people is Mahomedan by conversion. 
The Amils and the Bhaibandhs are in reality 
the same class of people divided by their 
occupations. The Amils served under the 
Mahomedan rulers known as Mirs and adopt- 
ed Mahomedan ways just as English ways 
are now adopted by many Indians. Among 
the Amils the men wear at home pyjamas 
and a shirt, and the head is always covered 
with a small skull cap. The Amils are 
generally Nanakpanthis and read the Granth 
Saheb and recite the Japji. The likanas or 
temples are Sikh Gurudwaras. There are_ a 
few Singhs, or followers of Guru Govind, 


who keep long hair and retain the other 
symbols of the Khalsa. The women also 
wear pyjamas called suWians, a long shirt 

and a piece of muslin cloth called rao (tl'S) 
to cover the head. When going out they 
put on a gown called Peshgir, but Saris are 
now coming into use. They wore slippers 
into which only two or three toes could be 
thrust in, so that while walking women had 
to drag their feet as the slippers dropped oS 
if the feet were lifted from the ground. Of 
the ornaments worn the most fearful were 
the bangles and armlets of ivory, a custom 
borrowed from the women of Marwar. These 
bangles were looked upon as a sign of 
wifehood like the Vermillion mark between 
the parted hair and the single thin iron 
bangle in Bengal. A nose-ring with a ruby 
pendant was also an indication of married 
womanhood in Sind The ear-rings, usually 
of silver and gold, were numerous and I 
counted as many as ten in a single ear of a 
little girl. The ivory bangles were almost 
an instrument of torture for they produced 
discolouration and ulceration of the skin and 
were taken out only rarely to be washed and 
cleaned. These hideous things have now 
gone out of use. "When my wife first went 
to Hyderabad, Sind, where she stayed at the 
house of Navabai and Hiranand, she was 
invited to visit other Amil houses and every- 
where she was greeted with a chorus of 
amazed consternation, “Hiith bootti, mdt 
bootti, kun bootti, hi muiiium ahe — her hands 
(the gold chui'is and balas were not taken 
into account), her nose, her ears are bare, this 
is a madam (European lady).” 

The elaboration of courtesy amused me 
while visiting Sindhi houses. The inquiries 
about health usually took several minutes and 
went the round of all the visitors. The 
Sindhi equivalent of Sir is Sain (Swami) and 
the interrogatories started somewhat in this 
fashion ; "Sain, Khiish ' ahyo, chango bhalo, 
taxa taivana, viardana — Sir are you cheerful, 
well, fresh and strong ?” The words "Kim 
ahyo — ^How are you ?” sometimes opened the 
battery, but all the guns were unmasked and 
fired without fail.' It reminded me of the 
ancient custom of numerous questions regard- 
ing one’s welfare that we read in the 
Mahabharata. The effects of Mahomedan 
influence are apparent among the Amil 
community in Sind. 

The Banias and Bhaibandhs invariably 
wear dhotis and a long coat with a white or 
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red tnrbati for a headdress. The Banias of 
Hyderabad and Shikarpnr are an enterprising 
community. They are to be found in 
Afghanistan, Central Asia, Africa, China and 
Japan, and in large cities in India like 
Bombay and Calcutta. The Banias are 
numerically larger than the Amils and more 
prosperous. The Mahomedans are mostly 
agriculturists with a few large landowners. 

Language. 

There can be no manner of doubt that 
the Sindhis' are descended from a Sanscrit- 
speaking people. In spite of a large 
admixture of Persian words due to a long 
period ,of Mahomedan rule the Sindhi 
language remains the most direct and closest 
derivative from the Sanscrit. It has not been 
leavened materially by any form of Prakrit 
as is to be found in Bengali, Gujrati and 
other _ languages The pronouns ‘we’ and 
‘you’ in Sindhi are Sanscrit with a slight 
alteration. One of the Sanscrit words 
meaning a frog is dardw- ( and in 
Sindhi a frog is called dedar {csm). The 
word diWio (fectl), see, is clearly the Sanscrit 
word drishti (^!&). Aclilio come, is 

nnmistakeably agachha But the 

Sindhi _ language has been thoroughly 
form, the declensions of words 
Md the use of genders. The Sindhi alphabet 
IS Persian with some modifications. Women 
use the Gurmnkbi script for writing letters, 
ihere is no culture of Sanscrit in Sind and 
^dents at college take up either Persian or 
£rencn for a socond language. 

The Enixs of Bk.vhiiaxabad 

In the desert district of Thar and Parker 
toCTe are some ruins of an ancient Aryan 
t ss Brahmanabad. There are no 

in 1 there is a very old tradition 

a n j ' desert was prosperous 

an^a bad a large number of Brahman residents, 
ine last king was a young Kshatriya of 
uissolute habits, who had no regard for 


Brahmans and no respect for their women. 
He was cursed by a holy Brahman for his 
sinfulness and shortly afterwards the city 
of Brahmanabad was overwhelmed by a 
sand storm which buried the city under 
mountainous heaps of sand. 

IJmerkot, where Akbar was born, is also 
in the Thar and Parker district and is a town 
of some importance. 


Buddhish DC Sdcd 

When the great Chinese pilgrim-traveller, 
Hieuen Tsang, came to India in the seventn 
century he passed through Sind (Siu-tu). Tna 
capital was called Vichavapura (Pi-shen-po-pn' 
lo). The agricultural conditions were mucn 
the same as they are now. "The soil is 
favourable for the growth of cereals ano 
produces -abundance of wheat and millet- 
Rice is also grown in the Larkana distric 
and in Lar, Lower Sind, in the delta of thf 
mouths of the Indus. The traveller sav 
camels which are still the ships of the Sint 
desert Very striking is Hieuen Tsang i 
testimony to the spread of Buddhism u 
Sind. He writes : — "They (the people) havi 
faith in the law of Buddha. There au 
several hundred sangharamas, occupied b; 
about 10,000 priests. They study the Littl 
Vehicle (Hinayana) according to th 
Sammathja school.’' This may account fo 
the fact that there are no statues of th 
-Buddha or Bodhisattvas in Sind as th 
Hinayana school of Buddhism was opposei 
to the making of images and all the Buddhist 
ic sculptures belong to the Mafaayana, o 
Great Vehicle, sect. Of the king he writes i" 
“The King is of the Sudra (Shu-to-lo) caste 
He is by nature honest and sincere, and hi 
reverences the law of Buddha.” Thi 
Sangharamas have disappeared as completelj 
as the teachings of the Buddha from Sim 
and there are no reports of any archaeology 
,cal - discoveries of Buddhist relics.- Hieuei 
noticed Brahmanical temple- 

inere are about -thirty Deva temples, h 
which sectaries of various kinds congregate." 



WHAT AMERICANS SAY ABOUT SUBJECT INDIAI 

El J. T. SONDESLAHD 


T his article consists of two parts. 

In part one I cite utterances of 
honored Americans about all national 
'bondage, dll forced rule of one nation by 
another, — which, of course, includes India, 
although India is not mentioned by name. 

In part two I quote things said by 
distinguished Americans about India itself, 
as held in subjection by Great Britain. 

Part I 

What have honored Americans said, and 
what are they saying, about the right of all 
nations and peoples to freedom and self- 
•determination ? 

1. The American Declaration of iNnEPENDENCE 
This most conspicuous utterance of this 
country to the world affirms: 

“We hold these truths to . be self-evident, that 
all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted 
^imong men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed ; that, whenever any form 
-of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish ' 
it, and to institute a new _ government, laving its 
■foundations on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

If words mean anything, the principles 
here set forth apply to India to-day as 
directly, as exactly and as fully as they did 
to the American Colonies in 1776; with these 
differences, however, that: (l) the people 
who suffered oppression in the Colonies 
numbered only three millions, whereas those 
who suffer in India number three hundred 
millions ; (2) the oppressions and wrongs of 
the Colonists were very much lighter as 
well as of shorter duration than are those of 
the Indian people; (3) the British had much 
more right to rule over the Colonists than 
they have over the people of India, because 
they (the British) had largely ei'eated the 
colonies, and the inhabitants were largely 
British in blood and civilization ; whereas 
the British did not in any sense create 
India ; none of the people of India except a 

20—4 


bare handful are British or even descendants 
of the British, and the civilization of India 
is far removed from teat of Great Britain. 

2. Abraham Lincoln 

The word of no American carries more 
weight in his own country, or among all 
nations, than that of this great statesman and 
emancipator. Here are some of Lincoln’s 
utterances, which, while not mentioning 
India, are unanswerable arguments in support 
of the right of the Indian people to freedom 
and (self-government. 

“No man is good enough to rule another man, 
and no nation is good . enough to rule another 
nation. For a man to rule himself is liberty; for 
a nation to rule itself is liberty. But for either to 
rule another is tyranny. If a nation robs another 
of its freedom, it does not deserve freedom for it- 
self, and under a just God it will not long retain 
it.” 

Again : 

“In all ages of the world tyrants have justified 
themselves in conquering and enslaving peoples by 
declaring that they were doing it for their oenefit. 
Turn it whatever way you will, whether it comes 
from the mouth of a king, or from . the mouth of 
men of one race as a reason for their enslaving the 
men of some other race, it is the same old serpent- 
They all say that they bestride the necks of the 
people not because they want to do this but be- 
cause the neople are so much better off for being 
ridden. You work and I eat. You toil and I will 
enjoy the fruit of your toil. The argument is the 
same and the bondage is the same.” 

Still further : 

“Any people anywhere, being inclined and 
having the power, have the right to rise up and 
shake off an existing government which they deem 
unjust and tyrannical, and form a new one that 
suits them better. This is a most valuable, a most 
sacred, right,— a right which we hope and beheve 
is to liberate the world.” 

If Liucoln had had India directly in mind 
hd could not possibly have covered her case 
more perfectly. 

3. Woodrow Wilson 

No man ever uttered nobler words in 
advocacy of the right of all nations to be 
free and to govern themselves, than this 
great American. Althongh he suffered partial 
defeat in his efforts to get them carried into 
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-nTactical realization (a defeat 

liberty in every coming age. 

Said President Wilson in an 
the United States Senate CApril 
“We fight for the hberation of ail 
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are hun gry 
duty to ^ do 
of educa tion 
culture a“d 


Address to 
1927); 
the world’s 


of all 
under a 
wish to 


ueoples-Z^he rights of nations great and smaU 
Ind the privilege of men everywhere choo.e their 
■way of life and of obedience. 

If this -means anything, it means India. 

In an Address to Congress (February 11, 

1918); . . „ , 

“National aspirations must be 
may be dominated and governed .only by ^em 
own consent. Self-determination . is not a mere 
uhiase It is an imperative principle of act*®?’ 
which 'statesmen will henceforth ignore at their 
peril.” 

This applies exactly to India. 

In a Message to Russia (May 26 1917); 
"We are fighting for the hberty. the self-goyern 
ment and^ the ^ctated development 

peoples -No people, must be forced 

sovereignty under which it does not 
- live.” 

India again. 

In an Address to the Senate (January 
22, 1917); 

’ “No peace can last or ought to last, which does 
not recognize and accept the principle tlmt 
governments derive their just powers from the 

consent of the governed I am proposing that 

every people shall be left free to determine its 
own policy, its ovm way of development, un- 
hindered, unthreatened, unafraid ; the little along 
with the great and powerful.-.These are American 
principles. We can stand lor no others. They 
are principles of manhind, and must prevail. 

If these great utterances do not apply 
perfectly and unequivocally to the case of 
India, then tvords have no meaning. 

Paet II 

I come now to declarations of honored 
Americans directly about India. 

1. WiLUAii T. Haiuus 
United States Commissioner of Education ; 
“England’s educational policy, in India 


primary education. .'Jqung Indians 
Foredu'^atioufand It IS E^^d 
whatever she can to help 
in that great country of ancient 
wonderful philosophy. address- 

;SK-iri:-= 'lira 

were made. 


2. Chahles Cuthbert Hall 
President of Union Theological Seminary, 

Surning from his second 
India as “Barrows Lecturer, Dr. Hall ^ S 
an address in the Hew York Bar Assocmtion 
Club Rooms (January, 1908) in which 

“There is no denying the fact 
administering India for England s benefit 


much 
. personal 
the truth 


-- ■— ® 

blight on civilizition. 1 have studied the . problem 
pretty closely. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century AYilbeiforce. tire English philanthropist, 
pioiiObed to send school teachers to India, but a 
Ihrector of the East India Company objected, 
Kiymg; '“We have just lost America from our 
foily in allowing the establishment of schools and 
colleges, and it would not do for us te repeat the 
same act of folly m regard to India.” ’ 

.' There ate no free public schools in India Un 
Eiituh India!, and no compulsory system of even 


?ntiu'Snt\VLffmf “ympatS ^werS’^ou 

friends there. But it is the truth and 

a Bueech in which he said 
“Mr. Morley he blamed for the 

that he 'hoped he suppose even Indians- 

Indian famine: he did n^ BUP^Pg^^^g that, he play 
will demand of .the feecremry carmel,’ implying- 
the part of on . Mou ^ ^ 

that the only difficulty is 

this s not true and It 

“•^Pv^he Iftvntion.^ There are factors in. thi& 
mistake ® .nrhicli I would not care to discuss 
^iTt the remains that 

Ihere is at% time, in no year, any shortage of, 
i'^®a^cl,^hBt'ince in India, if all produce were allowed 
In^ro^u whe“e it was produced. The trouble- 
is thm the taxes imposed by the English goveru- 
iTiPnt being 50 per cent of the values produced, 
me Indian starves that England’s annual revenue - 
mav not be diminished by a dollar. Eighty-five 
ner cent, of the whole population has been thrown 
teck upon the soil, because England’s discrimi- 
nating duties have ruined practically every branch 
of native manufacture ; and these tillers of the 
soil when they have over and over agam 
mortgaged their crops and their bit of land, . when 
they have sold themselves for the last time te 
the money-lender, are ‘sold out’ by the 
collector, to wander about until they drop by 
starvation. , 

“Once when I was in Ragah, just after a .terrible 
famine, 1 saw several small children viciously 
hitting another, a little girl, and trying to taKe 
something away from her. It proved to ‘le a- 
lump of mud mixed with a little wheat chan sue 
had found in a shed. She was carrying it awOT 
to eat, and the others, brutal from hunger, 
trying to get it from her. Later, I was , 

in Rubitan at the home of a well-known mission 
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ary. He told me that in a field adjoininR their 
house there had been a fire burning day and night 
■for three months, the fuel , of which was dead- 
‘hodies, the harvest of famine and its inevitable 
companion, plague. We send ship loads of grain 
■to India, but there is plenty of grain in India. 
'The tronble is, the people are too poor to buy it. 
Tamine is chronic there now, though the same 
■shipments of food-stiiffs are made annually to 
England, the same drainage of millions of dollars 
fgoes on every year.” 

3. Hentiy George 

In his well-known book, “Progress and 
Poverty,” we find the following passage (P.17) 
which gives the result of Henry George’s 
study of the Indian situation : 

“The millions of India have bowed their necks 
beneath the yoke of many conquerors, but worst 
at all is the steady grinding weight of the English 
iomination — a weight which is literally cinshing 
millions out of existence, and. as shown by English 
writers themselves, is t.^nding inevitably to 
wide catastrophe. Other conquerors have lived in 
:he land, and though bad and tyrannous in their 
rule, have understood, and been understood by 
the people. But India now js like a great estate 
awned by an absentee and alien landlord.” 

4. Andrew Carnegie 

Mr, Carnegie made a visit to India, and 
after his return contributed several articles 
to periodicals giving his impressions. Eroni 
one published in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, of August. 1906, and a second, in 
Der Morge?!, a German paper (January 17, 
1908, republished in English in The Mahratla 
of Poona, India, Eebruary, 1908), I take the 
following brief passages ; 

“I have traveled through India and been 
introduced to leading natives as well as to British 
officials. To the Bnton, his master, the Indian is 
naturally reserved ; but to the American he is 
drawn by sympathetic bonds; thus I believe _ I 
obtained an insight into the siiuation in India 
which few Britons can secure. There is a strong 
desire on the part of the educated Indians to 
govern their own country. Education makes 
rebels against invaders and conquerors. Young 
Indians know the long and glorious struggle of 
the English people against absolute monarchy ; 
they also know the story of Washington and the 
American Revolution. These histories cannot be 
read by men whose country is under a foreign 
yoke without inspiring in them an invincible 

resolve to free and govern their own country 

It is not Russia or any foreign attack that the 
British military officials dread. It is the strong 
home rule sentiment. It is not against the 
foreigners, but against the ‘Indian people, that the 

legions are to be moved It seems the fashion 

to speak of India as ‘the brightest jewel in the 
British Crown.’ God grant that this gem may not 
one day glow blood-red ! If a native of India lives 
in contentment while his country is ruled by 


foreigners, we despise him I do not believe 

God ever made any man or any nation good 
enough to rule another man or another nation.” 


5. William Jennings Bryan 

Hr. Bryan made a trip around the 
world, stopping for a somewhat extended 
visit in India, and on his return published a 
pamphlet on “British Rule in India” which 
had a large circulation in this country and 
England. In the pamphlet he says ; 

“I have met in India some of the leading 
English officers (the Viceroy and the chief 
executives of the province of Bengal the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oude, and the President 
of Bombay, the three largest Indian States) and a 
number of officials in subordinate positions: I have 
talked with educated Indians— Hindus, Moham- 
medans and Parsis have seen the people, rich 
and poor, m the cities and in the country, and 
haTO examined statistics and read speeches, reports 
petitions and other literature that does not find 
f(s way_ to the Dhited States; and Britisfi rule 
In India is far worse, far more burdensome to the 
People and far more unjust than I had supposed. 

“The trouble is that England acquired India 
for England’s advantage, not for India’s she holds ; 
India for England’s benefit, not for India’s: and 
she administers India with an eye to England’s 
interests, not to India’s.” 

6. Charles Edward Russell 

This diplomat and author of many books 
Says (in an article in Young India, New 
York, August, 1920) : 

“I know of nothing more extraordinary than 
that any American could think or speak favorably 
Or even tolerantly of political absolutism, political 
despotism,— that which exists in India to-day, or 
any other. If America does not stand for free 
government, everywhere, will some one kindly 
tell me what it does stand for ? The idea that 
We are to applaud political autocracy because it 
if! British is somewhat refreshing. Does wearing 
the British name change its character ? We are 
pot called upon to admire absolutism because it 
i^ Russian or Turkish, or was at one time 
Prussian. There is no more reason why we 
should admire or tolerate it because it is British. 
The subjugation and rule of one nation by 
another, wherever it may be found, is loathsome, 
hateful, poisonous to the people, who are compelled 
tc) live under it. Yet this is what we have in 
India.— a foreign rule forced on a great civilized 
People by the power of the bayonet, and the 
bpmb-bearing aeroplane. 

“Sad as is the condition of India under British 
domination, there is one phase of the discussion of 
the subject that is not without its grim humor. We 
are told that this domination of India is actually 
kind, benevolent, maintained by the British ‘for 
India’s good ;’ and that the Indian people like it, 
are grateful for it ! Ah ! yes 1 After 160 years of 
this sort of benevolence the gratitude of the people ' 
is so very great that they are hourly expected to 
nse and tear their benefactors to pieces ! Is it 
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conceivable that if the Government yere r^liv Rood 
the people vrould i>e incessantly plotting ai^ pjann 
ing how to get nd of it ? Or ttat it wo^d be 
necessarv to suppress free speech among theni * 

Or fordid the right of assembly, or arrest thousands 
of them without warrant and send them to prison 
without trial ? Or watch them always with jealous 
care lest they obtain any hind of weapon ? 

“Every careful observer who has studied in India 
the problem of India hnows perfectly^ well that 
nothing keeps the Indian people from driving, their 
foreign rulers out of the land and back to their far- 
off home, but the rigorous care with which arms 
are kept out of their hands. And, notwithstanding 
the great influence for peace of lilahatma, Gandhi, 
there are many ominous signs of an uprising at no 
distant day compared with which the revolution of 
1857 was but an incident; unless, unless, of 
course, the British are willing to grant to the 
people whom they have so long exploited, the self- 
government whicn is their right. 

“I traveled up from Ahmedabad to Jaipur with 
an open-minded Englishman w'hose years in India 
had not obsessed him with race prejudice and 
fatuous confidence. As we went through villages 
and saw everywhere the scowling and sinister faces 
turned upon us, the half-starved people, the 
wretched huts, the children that do not play and 
the women who do not smile, and heard everywhere 
the same mutterings and curses. 1 said to my 
companion ; 

“When, is this volcano gomg to' burst forth ? 

He gnpped me by the arm and looked me 
soberly in the eye, and said : 

Any moment’ 

Can there be widespread discontent under a 
good benevolent and just Government ? Will vast 
masses of people risk their lives to cast from 
mem their own good? Do revolutions ever go 
baekvmrd ? And above everything I ask again : 
Can there be anywhere on the earth a tolerable 
autocracy, an endurable domination by force of one 
nation over another ?” 


abases India, 
ruled without 


No nation on 
its consent.” 


earth should be 


7. UxiTED States Sexatos, George W. Norris 
Nebraska. 


klnch has been said at one time 
^d another in both houses of the 
United States Congress, condemning the 
forced rule of one nation by another, es- 
pecially the most conspicuous case of such 
rule now existing in the world, that of 
great historic,' civilized India by Britain. 

In a speech delivered in the Senate in ' 
tei^aiy, 1S20, Senator Norris defended the 
right of the people of India to freedom, and 
especinlly condemned the conduct of Great 
critam in refusing to give India self-govern- 
ment after she had sent more than a million 

■ on VrUa'in’s 1914-18 to fight 

well'^^,io^’i°^ ®^Sland treats Canada 

''lell, declared Senator Norris, ‘is no 

or justification of her when she 


8. Se-vator Joseph I. Fraxce 

Od the 14th of October, 1919, Senator 
France, of Maryland, delivered a speech in the 
United States Senate, on the ratification 
of the Yersailles Treaty. He opposed the 
ratification on several grounds, one of whic )• 
was that the treaty practically, guaranteed 
the perpetuity of British rale in 
rule which, he contended, had_ reduced the 
Indian people from a great, rich and in- 
fluential nation, to a condition of helplessnes 
and abject poverty. He summed up by 
saying ; 

"Gentlemen of the Senate, We, the United .Sta,tej 
of America cannot justify ourselves in , signin^ 
and sealing an international agreement which thus 
sanctions and aims to make permanent the pracu— 
cal enslavement of a great nation, and whicm 
making the situation still vrorse. also gives, anw 
guarantees to Great Bril ain nearly 931,000 additions 
squ re miles of territory, to rule and explou- 
for British benefit, as India has been ruled andi 
exploited.” 

9. CoxGRESSjrAX WiLLUir’E. JIasox 

On March 2, 1920, Congressman Mason, 
of Illinois, carried the cause of India into 
the United States House of Representatives, 
delivering an address on Great Britain’s mis- 
deed in holding a great civilized nation, such 
as India is, in forced subjection, and the 
duty of this country to sympathize with tho 
Indian people in their struggle for freedom, 
and to extend to them such moral 
support as may lie in our power. At the 
close of his address, he introduced into the 
House the following Concurrent Eesolntionr 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed, 
with the expectation that later it would come 
before both Houses of Congress. 


defense 


COXCUEREXT ReSOLUTIOX 

"Whereas all just powers of 'government are 
derived from the consent of the governed ; and 
. Whweas it has been the, policy of the Repubim 
of the United States to give xecognition vrithotit 
intevention to, the struggling peoples ■w’ho sect 
self-determination ; and 

_ .Where®, the atrocities committed in India W 
Bntish soldiers officers, which have met th® 
approval of the British officials, has shocked tli® 
iustice of the American people ; and . 
, Whereas as a result of the great war many 
the heretofore oppressed peoples of the world ai® 
reco^ized by the United States as they seeK 
to govern themselves ; and 

c lb,® American people believe the sa®? 
role of self-determmation should apply to peopl®’' 
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■wlio are subjected by force to the government of 
Great Britain that is applied to the other nations 
that have sought self-determination and are 
encouraged by tlie United States ; and 

Whereas the Government of Great Britain, which 
now controls India and governs it by force with- 
out the consent of its people, has tried to make 
it appear by its propaganda tliat it has given, or is 
giving, so-called ‘liome rule’ to India, which is 
substantially the same brand of home rule which 
has always been given by the master nation to the 
slave nation ; 

Therefore be it 

liesolvcd by ihc House of Sepreseniaiive (the 


Senate concurring), That it is the duty of the' 
Government of the United States to carry out the- 
will of the people to give such recognition without 
intervention to the people of India who are- 
struggling for self-determination, as will assist them, 
in their efforts for self-government,” 

A large number of other utterances of 
eminent Americans, expressing approval of 
and sympathy with India’s just straggle for 
freedom and nationhood, lie before me as P 
write, all of them worthy of a place here. 
But the above are sufficient. 


I This article, specially contributed to The Modern Review, is a chapter of Dr. Sunderland’s book, 
on India, “India’s Case for Freedom and Self-rule.” which is nearly ready for the press, and of which, 
the object is to help India to obtain self-rule peacefully. Ed., If. R. ] 


ANCIENT PAINTING IN CEYLON 


By MANINDRABHUSHAN GUPTA, Ananda College, Colombo 


"TYTHETHER in architecture, in sculpture or 
y^' in painting, Ceylon has contributed 
wonderful things. 

"Whether in classical literature or in 
classical art, we find examples which are 
landmarks in human creation, for all time. 


In ancient Ceylonese art we find such j 
examples, which are classical in their type-l 
and will always remain a source of joy to ffilj 
art-lovers. 

The ancient art of Ceylon, as of other] 
countries} grew with religion. The Buddhist], 
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tings thongtt it to be a highly meritorions 
act to build temples and decorate _ their 
walls and even the very ceiling with paintings 
depicting Buddhist legends. 
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A PhotoKranh ol a Siciria Prcsco 


and they had to work without wages, 'when 
summoned by the king. The people had no 
struggle for existence as they have now, an 
had sufficient leisure, so they could maae 
their surroundings beautiful. They took tae 
utmost care to beautify even the insignihcant 
utensils of daily use. , . , 

In this article I should like to give a briet 
sketch of the temple paintings of Ceylon, i 
would divide them into three periods. 
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A Siciria Fresco 


lli'w cl Pillars in llio pahda AlaliKHwa 
Icniplcs o{ Kandi. 

Ir. nncirnt commnnnl life Iho artists and 
-cnni'rr.i !i Pad their ro'pectiic places in the 
orthr. Tlcv r\ere given rent-free land. 


First — The fresco painting of Sigiria, 
whicli belongs to the 7th century A. 0. 

Second— The fresco painting of Demala 
Mahascya, at Pollonarawa, which belongs to 
the 12lh century. 

Third The wall painting in vatfous 
temples, fiom the 18th century down to 
modern times. 

should be noted that the painting of 
the last peiiod is mentioned merely as wall 
painting and not as fresco painting. This 
might need some explanation. Fresco paint- 
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ing is quite different from the ordinary wall 
painting. It is exemplified best by the 
Ajanta and Bagb Prescoes. It is a species 



A Demala llabaseya Fresco (Pollonaruwa 
G2th Century) 

of wall painting employing a certain process 
by uhich the painting is made permanent 
Piist a back-ground is prepared on the wall 
with a special kind of plaster. Ibis plaster 


has the quality of drawing in the colour, 
so that it does not disappear easily, though 



A Demala llahaseya Fresco (12th Century) 


exposed to snn and rain for centuries. Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy has discussed the 
technique of frescoes fully in his book on the 
art of Cylon. 

The wall painting is an ordinary kind of 
painting done on the bare wall without any 
previous preparation. 'Ihe colour is mixed with 
gum, so that it may stick to the wall. In 
Ceylon, generally starch (gnm prepared from 
boiled ricel is used as the medium. 

Now let ns come to Sigiria. The name 
Sigiria or Sinhagiri perhaps has relation 
to the colossal figure of a lion, the chape 
of which we cannot make out now, as it has 
all but perished Only a portion of the 
large paws of the beast, which still exist 
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A Sifdria Fresco (7th Century) 
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it must have been a very Dusy 
all is silent. The arSd. in the lovely 

are over for the sweet- 

variegated colours 0 ^ 'birds, which 
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Steps to the Top of the Siairia Mouataia 
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A. I'rc-co in tiie Knlaiii Viiiara (..hd Cenlnil) 



A t'l, 'A ti"- V’.rira IViiT'O 


Sigiila rises abruptly SOO feet from a nias^ 
of jungle. Wiiat a lovely sight appear, 
before one's eyes, "hen one stands on . 
top of the rod: and looks around ! ‘i’^' 

like .a monarcii is lording it over the Ion 
glen. Vihich evtends up to the horinon 
iTfiM's of green forest ,|.f. 

Kalidasa has immortalised Ilimalaya. 
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god-souled mountain, in his famous epic 
Kuraarasambhabam. Fuji has been a subject 
of many a poet and artist in Japan. Is there 
no bard to sing the glory of Sigiria, the 
charm of which one can never forget, if one 
gets a glance of it even for once. 

I had in the morning the first glance of 
it from the rock of Darabulla It was 
majestic — a blue shadow rising over the 
horizon. It seemed as if Siva was sitting 
in meditation. 

In the evening I was sitting in the 
verandah of the rest-house, which is half a 
mile away from the foot of the rock. Sigiria* 
naked except for two trees on the top, was 
standing against the pure blue of the sky. 
Its granite stone interspersed with green moss, 
was flushed with the sun-set glow. The 
reddish glow on the granite changed into 
■orange, the orange into purple and the purple 
into blue and finally all the colours were 
lost in a dark shadow. It was a sight of 
dying glory. 

As gradually evening deepened into night, 
the thin curve of the moon rose in the skj^ 
tinging the blue back-ground with silver. 
Then the silhuette of Sigiria stood out 
against the silver back-ground. 

The constant chirping of the crickets was 
•heard. Occasionally the wild shriek of 
might birds rent the silence of the sky. They 
were flapping their wings in the vast expanse 
of the darkness. 

So long I have said nothing about the 
paintings of Sigiria The scenic beauty there 
is so superb, that it forms one work of art as 
at were with the paintings. 

The frescoes of Sigiria are well-preseryed 
irom the ravages of time and the vandalism 
■of men, for they have been done in a very 
high place, quite unapproachable by men. 
The paintings were inside a chamber, the 
outer wall of which has collapsed altogether 
long ago. Very recently the archaeological 
•department has made a rope ladder to reach 
mp to it. Even that is dangerous to climb, 
as the rope ladder is hanging from a dizzy 
height. One who does not possess strong 
nerves should not attempt the climb. But 
'Once you get to the place, it is quite safe. 
There is a wooden platform, with a wire 
netting running along the wall where the 
•fresco is done. 

There are altogether 21 figures of women 
'-consisting of the queen and the ladies of the 
•court. The figures appear to be about life-size 
;and are drawn up to the waist only. 

The upper part of the body is uncovered 


or covered with a light thin jacket. The 
expression is extremely feminine. Its ana- 
tomy is correct and is perhaps more precise 
than the famous Ajanta frescoes. This 



precision only shows that Sigiria artists must 
have studied from life, and that the figures are 
not merely done from memory and imagination 
as often we are wont to say with reference 
to oriental art. 

The beauty of Sigiria painting is in 
powerfnl and definite drawing. The 
artists who did it must have had 

wonderful control over the brush. There 
is no indefiniteness or hesitation anywhere. 
The artist has drawn his lines with free, bold 
sweeps of the brush If there is any mistake 
in drawing, - the correction is done in a 
darker colour. So both the wrong and 

correct drawing can be seen at once The 
calligraphic quality of the drawing is remark- 
able. The Sigiria frescoes are very simple in 
colour, as opposed to A,- ' 'ahnr ^ 
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thrones, from which the king used ’to grant 
audience. When the king was ruling there, 
it must have been a very busy place. Now 
all is silent. The royal pomp and dignity 
are over for ever. But all around, iu the 1 ovely 
variegated colours of nature, in the sweei 
notes of numerous kinds of birds, whict 
abound there, Nature’s feast is going or 
incessantly. 



A Fr^co in the Kalani Yihara (3rd Centnry) 


of ^eet from a mass 

Kof !?le. What a lovely si‘’’ht appears 

ton o1 Z" on"^ the 

looks around ! Sigiria 

v.Sp. n “P ^0 the horizon m 

vaves of green forest. 

ivahdasa has immortalised Himalaya, the 
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f!od-sotiled mountain, in his famous epic 
Kumarasambhabam. Fuji has been a subject 
of many a poet and artist in Japan. Is there 
no bard to sing the glory of Sigiria, the 
charm of which one can never forget, if one 
gets a glance of it even for once. 

I had in the morning the first glance of 
it from the rook of , Dambulla It was 
majestic — a blue shadow rising over^ the 
horizon. It seemed as if Siva was sitting 
in meditation. 

In the evening I was sitting in the 
verandah of the rest-house, which is half a 
mile away from the foot of the rock. Sigiria* 
naked except for two trees on the top, was 
standing against the pure blue of the sky. 
Its granite stone interspersed with green moss, 
was flushed with the sun-set glow. The 
reddish glow on the granite changed into 
•orange, the orange into purple and the purple 
into blue and finally all the colours were 
lost in a dark shadow. It was a sight of 
dying glory. 

As gradually evening deepened into night, 
•the thin curve of the moon rose in the sky, 
•tinging the blue back-ground with silver. 
Then the silhuette of Sigiria stood out 
against the silver back-ground. 

The constant chirping of the crickets was 
•heard. Occasionally the wild shriek of 
■night birds rent the silence of the sky. They 
were flapping their wings in the vast expanse 
of the darkness. 

So long I have said nothing about the 
paintings of Sigiria. The scenic beauty there 
is so superb, that it forms one work of art as 
at were with the paintings. 

The frescoes of Sigiria are well-preserved 
from the ravages of time and the vandalism 
of men, for they have been done in a very 
high place, quite unapproachable by men. 
The paintings were inside a chamber, the 
outer wall of which has collapsed altogether 
long ago. Very recently the archaeological 
•department has made a rope ladder to reach 
up to it. Even that is dangerous to climb, 
as the rope ladder is hanging from a dizzy 
height. One who does not possess strong 
nerves should not attempt the climb. But 
once you get to the place, it is quite safe. 
There is a wooden platform, with a wire 
netting running along the wall where the 
fresco is done. 

There are altogether 21 figures of women 
■consisting of the queen and the ladies of the 
court. The figures appear to be abont life-size 
■and are drawn up to the waist only. 

The upper part of the body is uncovered 


or covered with a .light thin jacket. The 
expression is extremely feminine. Its ana- 
tomy, is correct and is i perhaps more precise 
than the famoqs Ajanta , frescoes. This 



precision only shows that Sigiria artists must 
have studied from life, and that the figures are 
not merely done from memory and imagination 
as often we are wont to say with reference 
to oriental art. 

The beauty of Sigiria painting is in 
powerful and definite drawing. The 
artists who did it must have had 

wonderful control over the brush. There 
is no indefiniteness or liesitation anywhere. 
The .artist has drawn his lines with free, bold 
sweeps of the brush If there is any mistake 
in drawing, the correction is done in a 
darker colour. So both the wrong and 

correct drawing can be seen at once. The 
calligraphic quality of the drawing is remark- 
able. The Sigiria frescoes are very simple in 
colour, as opposed to Ajanta's richness of 
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colour. Very > few colours -are used, light red 
and ochre being the most important When- 
ever dark colour has been • necessary, as ..in 
the hair, brows, the eye-balls, etc., green earth 
(terre verte) has been used. 

The Sigiria frescoes have certainly a place 
in world-art The facsimile of Sigiria frescoes 
kept at the Colombo museum is a very good 
one. . 

The traces of the wonderful frescoes of 
12th century are to be seen only in the 
Demala Mahaseya Vihara in, Pollonaruwa. In 
most of the Yiharas at Pollonaruwa brick 


present taking steps for their preservation, bn 
alas 1 it. is too late. 

The painting -has become quite indistinct 
now. The copy, of it kept at the 'Colombo 
Museum is far from .satisfactory.. It does not 
give the beauty and dignity of the original 
at all. The rythmic flow of lines , in the 
original is quite lost in the copy. Thus a 
great treasure of art, “which rivals some of 
the best at the cave temples of Ajanta”, 
is lost. 

The archaeological report says: “Probably ii 
no old structural Buddhist temple in Ceyloi 





A Sifuria Fresco 


3.S used, which is less permanent than stone. 
Hence the frescoes do not last so well. 

The frescoes of Unmala Mahaseya were 
at the mercy of sun and rain for centuries, 
as the roof of the building was destroyed 
long ago. The paintings have been recovered 
from the_ debris of the fallen roof. The 
archaeological department of Ceylon is at 


— certainly in none left to us — was a greater 
wealth of exquisitely painted scenes froP 
Buddhist legends ever presented than at 
medireval Vihara of Pollonaruwa. What tbs 
stone carvings ' at Sancbi, at Bharhnt, 
Amaravati, at Boro Buddur and elsewhere 
adumbrate often doubtfully, bas been here 
out in coloured frescoes witli a naturalaa--' 




A Sjgina Fresco 


spirit and technique that tell the story with The artists of this period can be com- 

uneiring fidelity. There are paintings still pared to the “poto” artists of Bengal. They 

left at Demala Mahaseya which rival some may be described as folk aitists. 

of the best at the cave temples of Ajanta ” The work of these ‘ poto” artists of 

The painting of the last period, which Bengal is more delicate and soft than that 

begins from the 18th century, is very con- of their Sinhalese brethren. But they fail 

ventional, devoid of force of life. But it to approach them in the field of decorative 

retains its decorative sense to the fullest work and craftsmanship, 

extent. Spacing from floor to roof is dis- The painting of Dambnlla temple is the 

tributed well. The human figures are best of this period. Its style is a little 

sometimes out of proportion. But it does difierent from the painting of the other 

not take away from the artistic value of temples of this time. Kirti Sri, the Kandian 

the painting, as particular objects iu the King, had it repaired and repainted, 

painting do not have much specific signifi- We cannot guess from the existing paintings, 

cance of their own, but emerge into a what the style was before the ISth century, 

soit of decorative pattern work. When The paintings in Kandian temples, as of 

looked at from a distance without attention to other craftsmen of this place, are influenced 

details, the artistic sense of decoration and by South India The reason is that the 

that of the distribution of space become Kandian Kings, under whose patronage the 

quite apparent arts and crafts of this place flourished, were 

The painting of this period may be said not natives of this place but came from 

to be done by craftsmen as opposed South India The Kings might have brought 

to artists, who worked at Sigiria and craftsmen from their own country, 

Pollonaruwa. Some of the Kandian temples are ; — The 
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iDalada Maligawa or the Tooth temple, 
Ashgiriya-vihare, Malawatta vihare, e-auga- 
raraa vihare, Adahanamalviha vihare, Lanka- 
tilaka vihare. The last temple js 6 miles 
away from the Randy town, others are 
inside it. 

The paintings of Alu vihare at Matale are 
also a good example of 18th century. This 
iemple has some historic importance. 
Buddhaghosha, who came from India, lived 
in this temple ; and it is he who wrote the 
commentary on the three Tripitabas. 

The other temples containing paintings 
of the last period are to be found at Kelani 
Cwhich is 6 miles from Colombo) and at 
Kalutara, Hikbaduwa, Dodanduwa, and 
Ahangama, etc., all of which are on the sea- 
coast. 

It is a great pity that the people and 
•their priests do not care to preserve these 

I The xepiodnctions of Simria frescoes arc 
Inspector of Schools, Ceylon, and the line drawings 


old paintings and are careful to re-paint 
their temples in gorgeous vulgar colours. 

I would like to make a few remarks on 
the modern painting in temples, _ which has 
degenerated to its lowest depth in the hands 
of the modern artists. Buddha appears as 
an Englishman, with a flaby body having no 
spiritual siguiflcance. The women appear as 
nautch-girls, with rosy-tinted cheeks. To 
judge it technically, there is no sense of 
drawing, colour aud harmony. The homd 
colour gives a discordant shriek, ihe 
Buddhist pictures which are hung up m 
Buddhist homes are horrible German oleo- 
graphs. . f 4 

The hereditary artists can still he 
in Randian districts. But they are not called 
to paint temples, nor is their work apprecmted 
by their own countrymen ; so they produce 
small bits of work to satisfy the demand of 
the curio-hunters of the WeT. 

! from photographs kindly lent by AVmsor, Art 
are from copies made by the writer, j 


GLEANINGS 


Machine to ‘Teel Your Pulse” 

- How yoo’ react to surpri.se. fear, love, liquor, 
coffee or cigarettes is said to be revealed with 



Dr. bold=cbtr.idt dpmonstratinK his new ‘‘vitalitv 
rn^irr. The '-hfrhtcst dianaes in tiie rate and 
uic nafwe ol vho snbiect’s pulse beats are 
cnarica accurately on the tnovinp tape 


"‘r ^ new -vitality meter.” in- 

.. I nivernty of Berlin professor to record 


graphically the rate, and the nature of heart pulses. 
Attached to the wrist of the person being examin- 
ed, a sensitive detector transmits to a recording 
paper drum every heart action and vibration of the 
nervous system. Far more delicately can a physi- 
cian fee! your pulse with this machine, it is said 
than with his own fingers. Dr. Rudolf Goldschmidt 
one time scientific adviser to the Kaiser, is the in- 
ventor of the instrument. 

, —Popular Science 


How Floods Challenge Science 

Destruction, misep’, .death— and a gigantic 
challenge to the engineering genius of man ! If 
there is one outstanding fact that has grown on 
the American people, watching the Alississippi 
River let loose its most devastating flood, it is this : 

. bcienee. achieving wonderful conquests of the 
air, the earth and the elements, has yet to leash 
bonnds^'^'^” “at rise m their might and break their 

seethe flood rear its swollen 
desperation they fight bacL By 
they swarm the levees, piling sand- 
wmem suTge^on^ harriers. And yet the mighty 

onriiiiiii V 'he Mississippi flood at its worst— SfiOO. 

perhaps. There is a nation- 
wide demand for. science to find a remedy. 

inirteen Mississippi floods in less than half a 
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centurj’ ! Everywhere Goverament officials, 
engineers and scientists are saying there must be 
no more. But what is to be done, and how ? 

If one day late last April, you could have stood 
in Jlemphis, Tennessee watching the crest of the 
flood sweep slowly by. you would have realized 
something of its overwhelming power. Two million 
cubic feet of water ilowing past every second- 
more than a billion gallons every twenty-four hours 
the volume of ten Niagaras in a single stream 1 

And if, a few days later, you had been a few 
miles from Vicksburg, where one of the strongest 
of the river levees gave way, you would have seen 




Missouri from Montana and the Dakotas ; the- 
Platte from Wyoming and Nebraska ; the Arkansas 
from Colorado, Kansas and Oklahoma ; the Ohio 
from Pennsylvania ; the Illinois from the region 
of Chicago : the Des Moines, Wabash, Tennessee, 
Cumberland— these and hundreds of other lesser 
rivers and streams you would have found mingled 
there in devastating flood tide. Small wonder that 
embankments of earth and sand should fail to bridle 
them all 1 

Yet experts believe that final mastery not only 
is possible, but practical. Plans are already under 
way for a scientific survey of the flood regions. 
The chief of Army engineers, Maj. Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin, after a personal inspection, has predicted 
that the present Mississippi levees will be heigh- 
tened at least five feet. Others have proposed 
rebuilding the entire 2,000 mile levee system, 
making it stronger, higher, and uniform in structure. 
At a cost representing one half the losses of the 
latest flood, we are told, the levees could be built- 
strong enough to assure safety for all time. 

— Popular Scimce-. 


The Chinese God of Destiny 



Scenes Of The Mississipi Flood 

the Mississippi then as an immense, overburdened 
storm sewer, fed by 240 tributaries with the 
drainage of two-thirds of the nation’s territory. 

In that one stream _ you would have witnessed 
tlie joining of many distant waters, drained from 
an area of more than a million and a uuarter 
square miles, brought down from as far west as 
the Rockies, as far east as the Alleghanies, and 
as far north as the Canadian border 1 ihe 


The Chinese God of Destiny, Above, Seems a- 
Fitting Leader for the Warring Factions. 

Pojmlar Mechanics, 


A Fire in the Sky 


Fme 400 feet from the Ground, in a ma=s nf 
wooden scaffolding at the top of a skyscraper under 
construction, and so lofty that the firemen could 
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not reach it. has caused much discussion so®® 
alarm in New York. It has been regarded hy 
some as an additional argument against excessively 
tall structures. 



Miss.Foo Foo Wohg 



m ui • New York's Highest Fare Canton’s .loan of Arc Miss Foo Foo-AVong. Lead 

JLne blazmg scaPiOiarag at the pinnacle of Uie new of thf Amazon Corps of the Southern Army 

v>vstory hotel on Faith Avenue which gave Kew 

A'orkers a new thrill 



Tie of Hio First 








&“fS tyTiA^ 

-Times Wide World Photos. 

“Cold Light” 

discoveries which eventaallv^n^f® ^^.r-reachin^ 

fashioned kerosene lamf old- 

secrets of a liffhtinp- UTTof^ -they are learning the 

ajes. yet ahvayfa mvsterv ‘?n fw 

of light without heSf man— the production 

E- Newtoif HarTC^ University, Dr 

cently utilized thTmatwiau”! °^i Pl^ysiology, re- 
in Hie summer to flash Se,r 

in the seas’ dentho nnd by fishes 

produce continuous "cold l?ehf”^®A'^ lanterns to 
believes that science wui l^ontor Harvey 

artificially ^ create 

WalLSonl^^'two^o/h® of Standards in 

pobienteandDnG W T W 

in^alyzing and recordin'S.^^fi succeeded 

light emitted by vl?fnnc f intensity of the 
plants. By studying^ the animals and 

dividing the light into tp®’’®^^Uim-that is, by 

colors, Or wave lengths tninbow of varions 

have demonstratel°that^’ fifHt.i-OpniPOSe it. they 
(nnlly a hundred percent i® 

as tff onr best trie radiation, 

as they are, are wnefniiTr ? lamps, wonderful 

tae. of Art'Asrs^Lif “« j'S™ 

^ eiectncai compaaies, 

cc;i~“0 


‘ ^^rown by its own living light; . ’ 

rt ?as 

d*®’ ^^^^eve?y '^fh^e'r'f ’“^ootion 

wasted^^for the°^rSson '^S ° fh '^^^rest^^g 
separated from the %ht ^ heat cannot be 


Si ik .11 f i?'”,'® i"® moved 'ft. ."«««> 

''‘'‘Thfaf 

f «' te'. iL' 

Siffttifsdg# 

is%isSfis3^f 

“Sr,™” ’“<■* ?»lo »k“a”f- 
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tteota siSy iSSft?™.? "'S .IJ'rf 
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vary in -wave length, too, from the shortest ^vaves 
of violet to the longest ivaves of red 

Usually, in flaorescence, short vave lengths are 
converted into longer vave lengths. Thus, many 
substances, including silk, -wool, bone, horn and 
numerous kinds of living matter, have the ability 
to convert invisible ultra-violet light, which has 
extremely short viave lengths, into visible fluorescent 
light. 

On the earth, in the sky, and in the sea _ are 
countless living things that manufacture light 
Passengers on ocean liners often see the sea ap- 
parently burst into a vivid g'ow when stirred by 
the passing ship. This light, commonly called 
phosphorescence, comes from millions of light- 
making animals, most of them so small that they 
can be seen only with a microscope. And in the 
depths of the ocean are strange fishes that dangle 
gleaming lanterns from long stalks projecting from 
their heads ; others with rows of lights along their 
sides. like a ship with lighted portholes. 

There are marine worms that turn on their 
lamps when attacked ; luminous sponges, jellyfish, 
earthworms centipedes, starfish,, glowworms, 
shrimps, crabs and many others. They number 
tens of thousands. In all, at least forty orders of 
animals include one or more forms capable of 
producing cold light — Popular Science 

mie Jovita Enentes 



East and West 



Is ajm Man with the AVuip Losing Influence ? 

—Ireland m the Cohtmhus Dispatch- 



A Japanese Pi ima Donna >i lih a Spani'ih Kama 
l\oy: Singing in the Ttilian Language the Lead.- 
ing Role in "Madame Butterfiy'’ with a German 
Ca^t at the Austrian Capital, Vienna, (Times IV-ide 
AVorM Photoi'l 


Tunes Played by Light Rays on Novel , 
Instrument 



■Where Light Rays Play Tunes: Part of the 
Apparatus for Transforming Illumination 
into Sound 


ijight was converted into sound and made to 
^*2nionstration before members of 
me JSew lork electrical society'. Rays from small 
larnps were passed through tiny holes in a rotating 
paelal disk and were transfonned into electrical 
impulses amplified by loud-speaking units. A but- 
ton control to tnm the different lights on and off 
was p royidcd. Popular Mechanics 





EXPLORATION IN, CENTRAL ASIA 

By Dr. NIRANJAN PRASAD CHAKRAVARTI M. A, PhD., (Cantah) 


T he first modern traveller venturing into the 
deserts of Central Asia was Dr. A. Regel, a 
German botanist in the service of Russia. 
His expedition to the oasis of Turfan in 1879 
did not produce any practical results, but 
furnished proof of the existence of numerous 
ruins and other remains in the locality.* 
After him the Russian brothers G. and 
M. Grum Grzhimaylo explored parts of 
Chinese Turkestan, particularly the Turfan 
oasis. Their works were published in 
1896-1907, i but being written in Russian did 
not attract the notice of scholars, as many 
of them were not acquainted with this 
difficult language. 

In 1898 Messrs. Donner and Baron Munck 
of Helsingfors, Finland, undertook an expedi- 
tion to Turkestan and Western China.** 

In the same year Dr. Klementzft of Russia 
undertook a journey to Chinese Turkestan 
and worked in Idikutshahri, also called 
Dakianus, Qocho or Kao-ch’ang, 17 miles to 
the east of modern Turfan and some other 
ancient sites near-by close to the modern 
settlements of Astana and Kara Khoja, 
ancient Kao-ch’ang Turfan capital of T’ang 
and Uigur times and also in Toyuq, Murtuk ■ 
and different other ancient sites. 

Though his results were unsatisfactory his 
reports gave a fresh impetus and directed 
the attention of many western scholars to 
the antiquities of Chinese Turkestan and that 
of the German scholars to Turfan particularly. 
The credit of forming the plan of systematic 
expeditions to Central Asia must however be 
given to the Russians when in 1899 Mr. 
Eadloff suggested , in the Oriental congress at 
Rome the formation of an International Asso- 
ciation for expedition to Central and Eastern 
Asia. 


* Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 1879. Heft. X. XI ; 
1880, Heft. VI : 1881 Heft X. Gotha, J. Perthes. 

t G, and M, Grum-Grzmayloi; — Description of 
1 journey to West China. St. Petersburg, 1896-1907, 
3 vols. 

** Otto Donner. Reise Central-Asien. 1898 
Helsingfors, 1901. 

tt A. Klementz. Turfan und seine Alterthumer; 
Publicationen der Kaiserl. Acad. d. Wiss, 
St. Petersburg, 1898. 


Even before the journey of Dr. Klementz 
the acquisition in 1891, of the famous birch- 
bark codex by Col Bower caused a great sensa- 
tion amongst Indologists, whose doubts about 
the importance of archaeological expeditions 
to Central Asia were thereby dispelled. The 
history of the discovery of this invaluable 
manuscript is rather interesting.* In the 
year 1890 two Turks had found a birch- bark 
MS. in a shipa near Kum-Tura, in the 
neighbourhood of Kucha They sold it to 
Col. Bower who was then in Kucha. He sent 
it to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in 
1891 Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, who was then the 
Philological Secretary of the Society, published 
a report on the MS.f The MS. was com- 
plete and very well preserved and was written 
in Gupta characters. Its place of origin was 
FTorth Western India and -paleographically it 
was declared to belong to the second half of 
the 4th century § ' It should be remembered 
that the climatic condition of India is not at 
all favourable to the preservation of MSS'. 
The earliest palm-leaf MSS. belong only to 
the western part of the country and to Nepal 
and date back mostly to the beginning of the 
11th. century. Earlier than these, so far 
known, , were the two isolated palm-leaveS now 
preserved in the celebrated Horiuji monastery 
of Japan, which found their way to that 
country through China in the beginning of 
the 7th. cent. A. D. 

The Bower MS which is now preserved 
in the famous Bodleian Library ' of Oxford, 
contain 7,te.xts of which three have medical 
contents. The author of the MS. was a 
Buddhist and in this we have at least the 
oldest datable medical text preserved to us. 
One of these texts speaks of the origin of 
garlic, which according to the author, is able 
to cure many diseases and can e.xtend the 
life' to 100 years. Besides, ,the MS. speaks 
about digestion, about an elixer for a life of 
lOOO years, about the correct mixing of . 


* For details c.f. Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. November, 1890. 
t c. f. Ibid, April, 189t, 

§ a f. J. A. S. B. 1891 p. 79 ff. 
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ingredients, about other medicmes, lotion and 
ointment for eyes etc A second fragment 
contains 14 medical formulas for external and 
internal use. The biggest portion is the 
Navanitaka i. e, ‘cream’ which cons- 

tains an abstract of the best earlier treatises, 
and which in 16 sections deals with the pre- 
paration of powder, decoctions, oils, and also 
■OTth injections, elixirs, aphrodisiacs, nursing 
of children. leeepes etc As the concluding 
portion of the work is missing, the name of 
the author is not preserved. All these works 
are partly metrical. But they have through- 
out an antique expression. The language is 
Sanskrit mixed with many Prakritisms. Many 
authorities on medicine are quoted in the 
Navanataka, particularly Agnivesha ^ Bheda, 
Harita, Jatukarna, Ksharapa? 2 i (^TOTfvr) 
Parashara and Shushruta. We have now 
found MSS. belonging to a still earlier period 
like the dramatic fragment of Asvaghosa 
collected by the German mission and publish- 
ed by Prof. Luders and the MS. of the 
Udanavarga, a Sanskrit version of the 
Dhammapadi]^ brought by the French mission. 
Both are written in quasi-Kushan character 
of the 2nd century. Of the latter work I have 
the honour to be entrusted with the publica- 
ion along with other MSS. of the same work, 
preserved in the French collection. In a subse- 
quent monograph I have a mind to discuss 
these ^ISS. in fuller details. 

Thus the desert sands bad things conceal- 
ed in their bosom which were long lost to 
India. After this more interesting discovery 
there was a regular campaign among scholars 
of different nationalities to collect MSS., 
through the representatives on the spot of the 
various Governments and some of the more 
energetic ones began to collect independently. 
These MSS., technically known by the names 
of agents through^ whom they were collected, 
such as Potrovski, Macartney and Weber llss., 
wore sent to Pctrograd and Calcutta. A 
report on the Brit'sh collection of anti- 
cjnifics was publi/bed by Rudolf Hoernle in 
tlic Bengal Asiatic S<ciety’s Journal of 1889 
.•md 1901. The docv^ents were distributed 
amongst the specielisis in Europe and one 
volume^ u as published n'itb m.anv facsimiles 
in 191i> under the title 'Manus^rripi Baimins 
•)f Bnddhift Li/mi/fOo Jound in Eastern 
-Tnrhn^lan: The publication of the subse- 
quent volnmrs Was del.nyed by the death 'of 
thi': eminent scholar and I have been told 
by Dr. F. W. Thomas of the India Office 


Library, that though the MSS. were ready, 
they have not yet been sent for publication 
for want of revision by some competent 
scbolftTs 

In the meanwhile, another very important 
discovery was made in the southern part of 
the Chinese Turkestan. A French mission to 
Tibet was sent in 1892 under the leadership 
of Datreuil de Ehins. He secured, m a 
place not very far from Khotan, a part of a 
very old birch-batk MS. The find spot nas 
been identified with the Goshrin-ga vihara of 
which Hinan Tsang gives a vivid account and 
which is known as Goshirsba in the Tibetan 
records. The MS. was written in Eharosthi 
character, prevalent in the Is. W. India aim 
in parts of Central Asia, particularly in S. 
Eastern Turkestan, till the 3id and the 4th 
century of the Christian era. It belongs 
paleograpbically to the 2nd century A. D., 
and represents a version of the Dhammapada. 
Bat its language is a form of Prakrit which 
has not been hitherto found in any other 
Buddhistic literary works. It was also the 
first Buddhistic work in Kharosthi. When M. 
Senart, the French savant, to whom^ it was 
sent for examination, communicated its impor- 
tance and ’contents to the delegates ^ of the 
lltb. International Congress of Orientalists 
in Paris, in September, 1897, it created a sensa- 
tion in the Aryan section. Soon after the 
communication of the find had been made 
to the French Academy, M. Senart learnt 
through M. Petrovski, the Russian consul 
general at Kashgar, that fragments of a Kharosthi 
MS. of the Dhammapada had also been taken 
to the Russian capital by a Russian traveller. 
Prof. Serge d’Oldenburg, also submitted during 
the Paris Congress, facsimile of a leaf out of 
these fragments to the Indologists, On exami- 
nation M. Senart, at once came to the 
conclusion that both the Paris and the Russian 
fragments formed parts of the same original 
MS. The fragments in the French collection 
were published by M. Senart but those in tlie 
Russian collection have yet to be published- 
During a conversation with mo last summer 
the_ French scholar intimated that he was 
trying to get hold of the Russian fragments 
and was hoping to give a complete edition 
of the work. 

We have seen so far that such discoveries 
were dependent more or less on chance and 
it was not till a few years later that the first 
regular expedition to these parts was under" 
taken. Tradition about painted grotto.s 
Kucha and Turfan was very strong and the 
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natives of Central Asia wanted to profit by 
Ibis zeal of rival scholars in securing MSS. 
and other finds. Manuscripts from Central 
Asia began to reach Hoernle, many of which 
later on were detected to be forgeries. 
Necessity of a regular search was strongly 
felt. The British Government was the first to 
organise a systematic expedition. 

As a result of this, the first British-Indian 
expedition was undertaken in the year 1900-01 
by order of the Government of India in the 
southern portion of Chinese Turkestan, parti- 
cularly in the province of IChotan, under the 
leadership of Sir Marc Aurel Stein, who 
was then in the Indian Educational Service 
as the Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah. 
He had already a thorough knowledge of the 
North-Western frontier provinces, the 
Punjab and Kashmir and his zeal for 
such an expedition was quite well- 
known.* * * § The admirable results of this 
expedition have been incorporated in Sir 
A. Stein’s monumental work, “Ancient Khotan”. 
i* Even a glance at these volumes would 
suffice to assure us of the importance of ‘that 
ancient civilisation Avhich the joint influences 
of Buddhist India, China and the Hellenistic 
Near-East had fostered in the scattered 
oases of these remote Gentral-Asian passage- 
lands.' 

About the same time as Stein, Sven Hedin 
the Swedish expeditionist visited the N. 
Eastern portion of Lob-nor, a ruined city 
of the 1st. cent. A. D. which he mistook as 
the old city of Lou-lan. He brought back a 
number of papers and inscribed tablets. 

The success of Sir A. Stein gave a 
new impetus to German scholars with the 
result that in 1902 the Koenigh'che Mtiseum 
flier Voelkerkunde, proposed to send out 
Prof. Gruenwedel, Dr. G. Hnth and Hen: 
Bartus to Central Asia. As Sir AureTs expedi- 
tion was led mainly to Khotan, in the south- 
western part of the desert, the German one 
was taken to Turfan, in the Northern part of 
it, in 1902-3 Besides Turfan Prof. Gruenwedel 
examined several old settlements to the 
North-West of Kucha § 

In the meantime through the untiring 


* c. f. Detailed Report of an Archaeological 

tour with the Buner field force. By M. A. Stein, 
1898. 

t Ancient Khotan. Vols. I and IL Oxford, 
1907. i-oT a popular version “The Sand buried 
cities of Khotan.” 

§ For the report of this expedition C. F. Bericht 
neber archaeologische Arbeiten in Idikutschari und 
mgebung. llunchen, 1906, 


efforts of prof. Pischel of the University of 
Berlin, the Government came forward to 
' render financial help for these expeditions. A 
• committee was formed for the purpose and 
the Second German or the First Royal Prussian 
expedition to Turfan was undertaken in 
September, 1901, under the leadership of Dr. 
A. Ton Le Coq and Herr Bartus. Dr. Le 
Coq’s excavations were mainly confined to 
Turfan and the neighbourhood; but before he 
had finished his task the second Royal Prus- 
sian Expedition was sent under Prof. 
Gruenwedel in September, 190±. Six important 
sites in Kucha, Karashahr and Turfan oases 
were more or less thor'^ughly searched [Ming-oi 
near Qiimtura, Qyzyl, Kiris, Shorchuq, Bazaklik 
(Murtuq) and Toyoq Mazar] till the return 
journey was taken early in April of 1907. 
As a result of these two expeditions various 
important specimens of Buddhistic art were 
collected and Manuscripts in Chinese, Sanskrit, 
Syriac, Soghdian (in Manichaean and Soghdian 
characters). Middle and Neo-persian languages 
(Manichaean alphabet), Tangut and ‘Runic’ 
Turkish, including the unknown languages 
commonly known as Tocharian or Kuchean, 
and North-Aryan or ancient Khotanese were 
recovered in large numbers. * 

The second Central Asian expedition was 
taken by Sir Aurel Stein under the orders 
of the Government of India in 1906 with the 
same object in view as before. It proceeded 
further to the East, through Khotan and 
from there right up to the Nothern extremity 
across the Taklamakan desert. Excavations 
were made chiefly in Khotan, the ancient 
capital of the Oasis, Domoko to the East 
and Niya. His greatest discovery, as has been 
rightly pointed out by Prof. Lueders, was in 
the district of Tun-huang. Here he discover- 
ed the western part of the famous Chinese 
wall built as a defence against the invasions 
of the Huns. It was here that he also found 
the artificial caves numbering about 500 cells 
of various dimensions which are known under 
the modern name of “Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas.”t In one of these cells, which had 
been walled up but was opened by chance in 
1900, was found a very handsome collection 
comprising a whole library of Manuscripts 
and hundreds of fine paintings on silk which 
had been hidden away early in the 11th 


* For details c. f. Altbuddhistische kultstatten 
in Cbinesisch-Turkestan by Albert Gruenwedel 
Berlin, 1911. 

t For details c. f. Stein 'The Thousand 
Buddhas’, • London. 1921. ' 
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century together with other relic? The 
manuscripts were partly examined and collect- 
ed by Sir A. Stein and partly by H. RelUot, 
the Erench Sinologist, who visited Turkestan 
in 1906-8 and the rest were transferred to 
Peking under Government orders The detailed 
report on the scientific results of this second 
expedition of Stein is contained in his newly 
published masterpiece in five volumes, Serindia. 

In these volumes, to quote his own words, he 
has very carefully noticed the “topography 
of the ancient routes which had witnessed 
that interchange of civilisations between India, 
'Western Asia, and the Ear East, maintained 
as it was during centuries in the face of 
very serious physical obstacles through trade, 
religious missions and the Chinese Empire's 
intermittent efforts at political and milit.nry 
expansion into Central Asia'’. 

During this expedition the more important 
excavations were undertaken at : 

1. Khotan the capital of the oasis, w'here 
a rich harvest of small antiques was obtained. 

2. Domoko; to the East, in which place 
were found antiques and Manuscript remains 
in Sanskrit, Khotanese and Chinese, dating 
from the close of the T’ang period, t 

3. Niya; (where the excavation was 
resumed in October). This site has been 
abandoned to the desert sands since the 
third century A. D. Here he made rich 
discoveries of wooden documents in Eharosthi 
script and in a Prakrit dialect, besides ‘other 
ancient ’ records in Chinese and a mass of 
miscellaneous antiquities helping further to 
illustrate the life and civilisation prevailing 
in the oasis of the Tarim basin, at that early 
period’. § 

4. The exploration of the Lou-lan site (the 
walled Chinese station) and of an outlying 
smaller settlement, yielded an abundance of 
written records in Chinese and Kharosthi, 
dating mainly from the 3rd century A. D., 
nd many interesting remains of architectural 
ud industrial art of that period. ** 

5. During the excavations at Miran, 
Tibetan records on wood and paper were 
obtained and also fragments of Turkish ‘Runic’ 
documents. These mostly belonged to the 8th 
century A. D. But much older remains were 
obtdned by the clearing of certain Buddhist 
shrines, which showed fine wall paintings 
with legends in Kharosthi, which, according 

* c f. Serindia Chapter III, 

T Ibid, Chap. V. 

§ Ibid. Chapter IT. 

Ibid. Chap. XI. 
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to Sir A. Stein, ‘offered striking testimony to 
the powerful influence which Hellenistic art, 
as transplanted from the Xear-Enst to 
Gandhara, had exercised even on tho very 
confines of China.'* 

IVith the same end in view and in order to 
undertake more detailed explorations in the 
sites already visited or left out an'l extending 
further to the East and Horth, a third expedi- 
tion was taken by Sir Aurel Stein in the 
summer of 1913. This time he started from 
the South and proceeded Eastward as far as 
Kan-chou, visiting on his way the sites of 
antiquarian interest in the neighbourhood of 
Khotan, Kiya and Tun-huaug. He then 
crossed the desert of Pei Shan from South 
East to North "West, and visited Barkifi, 
Guchen and Jimasa to the North. On his 
way to Kashgan he examined the sites of 
Tdikut Shahri, the ancient capital of Turfan 
during T’ang rule (7th and Sth centuries A. 
D. ) and the subsequent Uigur period and 
other important sites ( Yi-pan to the 'West 
of Lou-lau, Kucha, Aksu, and various other 
smaller sites ) which were not already very 
carefully examined by the German scholars. 
In July 1915 he left Kashgar for his journey 
across the Russian Pamirs and the mountains 
to the North of the Oxus. But his activities 
were not confined only to mountains and 
deserts of Central Asia. 

On his way back to India he visRed 
Samarkand, Khorasan and the Persian portion 
of Seistan, the ancient Sakasthana, or the land 
of the Scythians. His finds in the last mention- 
ed place, which “served as an outpost of 
Iran and the Hellenistic Near-East towards 
Buddhist India”, were none the less 
interesting. 

There, among other interesting finds he 
discovered on the isolated rocky hill of the 
Koh-i-Khwaja, the remains of a large Buddhist 
sanctuary, the first of its kind traced on 
Iraniau soil. Here he fonnd behind the later 
masonry, fresco-paintings of the Sassanian 
period. On the wall of a gallery were also 
found paintings of a distinctly Hellenis- 
tic style. The importance of these pictorial 
relics lies mainly in the fact, as remarked 
by Sir Aurel himself, that they ‘illustrate 
for the first time in situ the Iranian link 
of the chain which, long surmised by conjec- 
ture, connects the Gfaeco-Buddhist art of the 
■ extreme North-West of India with the 


t Ibid. Chap. XIH. 

't Geographical Journal, August, Sept, 1916. 
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Buddhist art of Central 


Asia and the Ear East. 
This connection was 
reflected with equal 
clearness by the archi- 
tectural features of 
the ruins, which were 
also of great interest,' 
The details of this 
most interesting expedi- 
tion are shortly to be 
published in his forth- 
coming work“rhe Inner- 
most Asia” 

Besides the French, 
■German and British 
Indian missions there 
were three more Russian 
missions sent out to 
Turkestan The second 
Russian mission under 
Mr. Berisovsky went 
to Kucha in 1906-07 
but its result was rather 
unsatisfactory. In 1908 
the 3rd Russian mission 
was led by Kazaloff 
who discovered the 
ancient city of Khara- 
khoto He brought 
home a mass of 
mediaeval Tangut ( a 
language of the Turco- 
mongol family) works 
and Chinese documents 
of great importance. 
These have partly been 
published in Russian 
by Prof. Serge d'Olden- 
burg. In 1914 the fourth 
Russian mission visited 



Rojk-cut Buddhis Ctaves of Central Asia 


Tunhuang the results of whicli have not yet 
been published. 

While Europe and India were sending out 
missions, the Ear East also was not silently 
watching the progress As early as 1904. the 
first Japanese mission under Count Otani 


these have been published from Tokyo, with 
grand plates, but unfortunately the works are 
in Japanese and are not accessible to most of 
the scholars outside Japan. 

Last of all I come back to the French 
mission which I only incidentally referred to 


visited Russian Turkestan, Kashgar, Khofan, in connection with the Stein expedition. But 
Kucha and Turfan. The mission collected here also I shall mainly confine myself 


many prehistoric remains, primitive pottery, 
terra-cotta seals going back to the Han period, 
remains of Gandbara art and several impor- 
tant MSS. in Chinese, Uigur and Soghdian. 
A second Japanese expedition under 't'achibaua 
visited Mongolia, T’len-shan, Turfan, Kucha, 
Lobnor and Khotan, collecting various docu- 
meuts in Chinese and Knchean. Some of 


to the discovery made by the French mission 
at Tun-huang. 

This mission was organised by the Comiie 
I<rancais de V Association Iniernaiionale 
pour Vexphraiion dc VA&ic emirate vrith 31. 
Senart as President. Free help was render- 
ed by the French Government, the Academie 
Francaise, the French Geographical Society 
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fessor at the College de France, left Paris on 
the loth June, 1906 and passing through 
Moscovr and Tashkhand, reached Kashgar on 
the K of the Pamirs- 
•'. r''.'.-''. ^ 'A-V ’-^' 'x'" This site ' xvas studied 
'•’ J'V ■., - ■ from geographical and 

*' :'■ linguistic points of 

view rather than archaeo- 
logical, and the party 
left for Kucha, where 
the German and Russian 
missions were already 
present After some 
ezcavation work at 
Tum-shuk, a small 
village full of ruins, 
already noticed ^ by 
Sven Hedin, they reach- 
ed Kucha in January, 
1907. Excavation work 
was undertaken at 
Ming-ols, which is a 
Turkish word signifying 
'thousand habitations ’ 
This consists of a 
series of curious and 
artificial grottos in 
sandstone which were 
dug up into Buddhist 
sanctuaries before the 
introduction of Islam- 
There were Ming-ols on 
the slope to the S- of 
T’ien - shan popularly 
and the French School of the Far East at known under the name of Ts'ien-fo-tong 
Hanoi (Indo-Cbina). The party under the or the caves of 1000 Buddhas. These 
leadership of IL Paul Pelliot, now a Pro- caves were famous in Chinese works 
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and were also noticed by European travellers. 
They were full of mural-paintings belonging 
to the period within 7th-i0th centuries. The 
Germans, the Japanese and the Russians had 
already exploited the, site but still there were 
some which were neglected by them. Here 
the French party collected some MSS. in 
Sanskrit and Kuchean and on the whole the 
work was satisfactory. Early in February, 
1908 the party, reached via TJrumtsi, Tun- 
huang, at the western extremity of Kan-shu, 
where Fortune favoured them with a wonder- 
ful discovery and it would be worthwhile 
to give the description in the words of M. 
Pelliot. 

“At our departure from Paris”, says the 
French savant, “Tun-huang was fixed as one 
of the big stages of our trai^el. It was known 
that there was, about 20 kilometres to S. E, 
of the city, a considerable group of caves 
known as Ts’ien-fo-tong or the grottos of 
the 1000 Buddhas’, dug out at dates not 
precisely known till then, but which were 
covered with mural-paintings which Islam 
had not yet disfigured. We wanted ' to 
devote ourselves to their study, which no 
other archaeologist had done till then,_ though 

their importance was known all the time 

We weie not deceived in our expectation 
.and found that the caves of Tun-hupg 
preserved some of the most precious monu- 
ments of Chinese Buddhistic art between 7th 
and 10th centuries. But another interest was 
added to the visit in course of our travel. At 
TJrumtsi I heard about a find of MSS. made 

in the caves of Tun-huang in 1900 

I came to know gradually how this discovery 
was made. A Taoist monk, Wang-tao, digging 
one of the big -caves, had — by — chance- 
opened a small cave, which he had found 
quite full of MSS. Although our colleague 
Stein had passed Tun-huang a little before 
us, I had the hope of still reaping a good 
harvest. Just^ after our arrival there, I made 
enquiries about Wang- tao. It was easy to_ 
find him and he decided to come to the caves. 
He opened for me, at last, the niche, and 
at once I found a small cave which was not 
even a metre in-- every direction, crammed 
with MSS. They were of all sorts, mostly in 
rolls but some in folios, too, written in Chinese, 
Tibetan, Uigur and Sanskrit. Ton can imagine 
easily what an emotion had seized me : I was 
in front of the most formidable discovery of 
Chinese MSS, the like of which was never 
recorded in the histor 3 ’- of the F,ar East. I 
asked to myself, have I only to be contented 

23 7 


with having a glance at them and then go 
away empty handed, and let these doomed 
treasures go to destruction little by little ? 
Fortunately, Wang-tao was illiterafe and 
needed money for the reconstruction of the 

shrines everything was arranged and I 

Sat down in the cave with feverish excite- 
ment. Devoting three weeks I made an in- 
ventory of the Library. 

“Of the 15000 rolls, which had thus passed 
through my hands, I took all that had by their 
date and contents struck me as of primary 
interest — about one-third of the whole. 
Amongst these I put in 'all texts in Brahmi 
writing and Uigur, many Tibetan but mostly 
Chinese. There was for the sinologist some 
invaluable treasures. Many of these were on 
Buddhism without doubt but some also were 
On history, geography, philosophy, classics, 
literature proper and again deeds of all sorts, 
accounts, notes taken from day to day, and 
all were anterior to the 11th century. In the 
year 1035 the invaders came from the Fast 
and the monks had stocked books and 
Paintings in a hiding place which they walled 
up and plastered and the opening was adorned 
with decorations. Massacred or dispersed by 
the invaders, the knowledge of the library 
perished with the monks, to be rediscovered 
by chance in 1900.” , ^ 

Thus the Pelliot mission ended in triumph 
and all honours were accorded 'to it on its 
return to Paris. The ancient Chinese manu- 
scripts are rare' in China itself and there was 
none in Europe till then. Now for the first 
time a sinologist can work on the archives, in 
imitation of the historians of Europe. During 
my stay in Pgris I had the good fortune of 
examining over 3000 fragments written in Central 
Asian Brahmi, on different Buddhist manuscripts 
in Sanskrit, Kuchean and Khotanese. Of 
the Chinese collection also, which may be called 
now decidedly the best in Europe, those 
from the grottos number about 3000. 

The bulky reports, full of most interesting 

details, which have so far been published, 
furnish a proof of the repeated hard .toils 
and untiring energy of the great seekers 
after truth and how all their troubles and 
risks have at length been crowned with 
glorious success. They have furnished to 
the students of ancient civilisation materials, 
interesting from every point of view, of the 
culture of a country which, as we have 
already noticed, Jormed the connecting link 
between the TVest and the Far East on the 
one hand, and India on the other, and thus 
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witnessed, perhaps, for centuries, the mutual 
influences of Indian, Iranian and Chinese cul- 
ture. These innumerable antiquities discovered 
in such a great variety of places, times and 
cbaracleT are not only, interesting to students 
of history, art, and architecture, but equally 
so.-to those of ethnology, geography, geology 
and philology. Numberless manuscripts have 
been discovered in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Sogdian, 
Manichhean, ‘Runic’ Turkish, Uigur, Tibetan, 
Chinese and- the forgotten languages of 
Motanese and Kuchean or Tocharian, 
as well as in scripts which have not yet been 
deciphered. Hundreds of specimens of arts, 
pictorial and plastic, mostly Buddhistic, have 
been recovered and thousands of other articles 
of archaeological and ethnological importance 
have been unearthed, which by their charac- 
teristics, mark Chinese Turkestan as the 
meeting ground of Hellenistic, Indian, Persian 
and Chinese currents of civilisation. 

I have indicated above the preponderant 
role played by Indian civilisation in ‘Serindia’ 
and this happened mainly through Buddhism. 
T7e know that, to a great extent, China 
received her Buddhist art, not directly from 
India, but from Chinese Turkestan, and Khotan 
has been at times an important agent in that 
work of transmission; from China the same 
form of art passed to Japan through Korea. 
Chinese _ texts have preserved the names of 
Wd-clNe Pa-cli'c-na and of his son 'Wei-ch’ih 
Ti-seng, who were in the service of the 
Chinese Emperor Yang-ti (A. D. 605-17) and 
enjoyed a great reputation as Buddhist artists. 
ill Foncher has shown how the portrait of a 
seated woman dressed in tunic with a child 
in her right arm, which was formerly mistaken 
as a picture of tlie Tirgin nursing tlie Child 
Jpn=, is nothing but a copy of the Buddhist 
Aladonna Ilariti of lilahayann iconography, who 
appwTs in China also, already in the time 
' Pouci-iscii-7mt-slicn or 'the 

portrait of the goddess-mother of demon sons’. 


I've left the world behind me with its cries 
Shadows and crowds 
To touch the deep eternity of skies 

In flowery clouds. 

Forgetful of the mad and fleeting mirth 
Of fleeting hours 


and is also identical vvith Kishimojin of 
Japan ; later on, she has been more or less 
mired np with the feminine ' form of « 
Avalokitesvara, the Chinese Kuan-yin, Japanese 
Kwannon, Anamese Quan-Am, mistakenly 
surnamed as the Holy Virgin.* This single 
illustration will show how the knowledge 
concerning ‘the progressive diffusion of 
Buddhist art throughout the Eat East’ may 
be acquired through the recent finds in 
Khotan. 

The same is true with regard to the other 
aspects of the history of civilisation. Buddhist- 
Sanskrit manuscripts, the ,originals of which 
are lost in India have been found here either 
in original or in translations in Chinese, 
Tibetan, Kncbean or Khotanese. The desert 
sands have yielded scripts which were 

unknown or iU-known in India or were 
simply local developments of some old Indian 
scripts. "We have also come to know of the 
existence of an Indian Prakrit, spoken oyer 
a large area, about which we shall have occasion 
to say more hereafter. It has been truly 
remarked by an eminent scholar, that ‘the 
archaeology of Central Asia has to be drawn 
D:om the chaos of its materials’t and 
must yet wait for decades till all these 
materials have been properly utilised in order 
to establish the history of Central Asia 
and her connection with India on the one 
hand and the Ear East and the Western 
regions on the other. It will then not only 
throw light on various complicated problems 
of Indian history but we may have even to 
recast many of them in the light of these 
new resources. 

Bead before tlie Greater India Society. 


■ * H. Lneders — Ueber die literariseben Funds 
von Ostturkistan— S. B. A W. 1914. 

. t A Lecoq. A short account of the oripi'’' 
loumey and results of the First Royal Prussia^ 
^ewna Germanl expedition to Tarfan in Chines^ 
Tarfastan. J. R. A S. 1909 p. 299 ff. 


T^TOUOH THE LONE ETERNITY” 

I touch the mute eternity of eartii 

In silent flowers. 

Behold, eve-shadows fall upon the tree 

, And hill and plain"' | 

i loutcb the lone eternity of me 

In quiet pain. ’ 
■ H. Cn.vrror.vDUTA'''-^* 



UNEQUAL TBEATMBNT OE THE PHOVINCBS 
UNDER THE REFORMS 

, Stihstance of a Lecture Delivered 
Bt RAMAI7ANDA CHATIERJEE 


I want for my country the fullest political 
and economic and social and religious 
freedom hitherto attained, or attainable 
by man in the years to come. But I do not 
tnow exactly how it can be attained. The 
paths that may lead to freedom seem different 
to different minds. As it is not right to dog- 
matise, no righteous and legitimate means 
should be ruled out. Some Indian politicians 
appear to think that the Montagu- Chelmsford 
“Reforms” contain within them the seeds of 
a free 'constitution for India. I do not 
think so. I do not think that they are 

either intended or bonnd to -lead to 
full self-rule. But as some good may be 
done and some mischief prevented by 

working them, though at the cost of a 
disproportionately large expenditure of time 
money and energy, I intend to show how in 
some important matters the provinces have 
been treated differently under the “Reforms”. 
I do not know whether this has been , done 
intentionally. I do not know whether it was 
foreseen that such unequal treatment would^ 
give rise to discontent and to provincial 
jealousies. But the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that the provinces have received differential 
treatment at the hands of the authorities. 

Mill on Representation, 

_ The first point to which I wish to draw 
attention is the representation of thef 
provinces in the Central Legislature. I do 
not intend to discuss all the theories and 
methods of representation. It will suffice for 
my purpose to refer to some principles which, 
according to John Stuart Mill, should 
govern the ' extension of the suffrage and 
its limitations. Some politicians may consider 
Mill’s Reprcse7itative Oovernvient out of 
date and old-fashioned ; but it still holds 
the field as a classic on the subject He 
regarded the representative system as the 
highest ideal of polity, though his ideal was 
by no means that popular government should 
involve a mere counting of heads, or absolute 


equality of value among the citizens. While 
bolding that “no arrangement of the suffrage 
can be permanently satisfactory in which any 
person or class is peremptorily excluded, or 
in which the electoral privilege is not open 
to all persons of full age who desire to 
obtain it,” he insisted on “certain exclusions.” 
Eor instance, he insisted that universal edu- 
cation should precede universal enfranchise- 
ment, and laid it down that if education to 
the required amount had not become 
universally accessible and thus a hardship 
arose, this was a hardship that had to be 
borne. He would not grant the suffrage to 
any one who conld not read, write and per- 
form a sum in the rule of three. Further, 
he insisted on the electors being taxpayers, 
and emphasised the view that, as a condition 
annexed to representation, snch taxation 
should descend to the poorest class “in a 
visible shape.” He was in favour of a form 
of plural voting, so that the intellectual 
classes of the community should have more 
proportionate weight than the numerically 
larger working classes : "though every one 
ought to have a voice, that every one should 
have an equal voice is a totally different 
proposition.” The well-informed and capable 
man’s opinion being more valuable than that 
of the barely qualified elector, it should be 
given more effect by a system of plural 
voting, which should give him more votes 
than one. As to the test of value of opinion, 
Mill was careful to say that he did not 
mean property — though the principle was so 
important that he would not abolish such a 
test where it existed — but individual mental 
superiority, which he would gauge by the 
rough indication afforded by occupation in 
the higher forms of business or profession, 
or by such a criterion as a University 
degree or the passing of an examination 
of a fairly high standard. It will be clear 
from the above summary of some of Mill’s 
views that, in order to judge whether a 
province is \ adequately represented, due 
regard should be bad to its population, to 
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the spread o£ elementary and high education 
in it, and to the total revenues collected in 
it as indicating the property its inhabitants 
possess. 

Basis of Representation in U. S. A., 
Australia, Canada and Prance 


Though according to the consititntion 
which India possesses at present it cannot 
be spoken of as a federation of autonomous 
states, like ' the United States of America 
or the Australian Commonwealth, yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that almost all our 
politicians are in favour of provincial auto- 
nomy and a federal system linking the 
provinces- under a central government. It 
will not, therefore, be improper to compare 
the representation of the Indian provinces 
in the central legislature with the representa- 
tion of, the states constituting the U. S. A 
in the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives, of the states constituting the Austra- 
Uan Commonwealth in the two chambers of 
Rs federal parliament, and of the states of 
Canada in the two houses of the Canadian 
parliament I shall refer also to the Chamber 
Deputies in France. 

^ the United States of America much 
conteoversy had raged over the conflicting 
principles of the equal representation of 
states and representation on the basis of 
numbers, the larger states advocating the 
latter, the smaller states the former 
pnnciple, Due recognition was given to 
both principles by the adoption of a 
bicameral system. One house, the Senate 
contains the representatives of. the states' 
wery state sending two; the other, the 
Representatives, contains members 
elected on a basis of population the 
representation _ of each state Sg ’ in 
WoP°rtion to its numbers. 

•n-r nl^ P'^rljament of the Australian Common- 

lioiises, the Senate 

representatives from 
seventy-five members 
neatly equal in numbers 
^ ® ranging from 30,000 to 

4o,000), except in Tasmania, to which five 
members are allotted irrespective of its 
insufficient population. 

In Canada the Dominion Parliament con- 
sists of an Upper House, styled the Senate 
and the House of Commons. , The Senate 
originally consisted of 72 members, 24 from 


Quebec, 24 from Ontario, and 24 from the 
maritime provinces, but this number has been 
from time to time slightly increased as new 
provinces have been added. The House of 
Commons consists of a number of members, 
originally 196, which is subject to change 
after each decennial census The basis adopt- 
ed in the British' North America Act is that 
Quebec shall always have 65 representatives, 
and each of the other -provinces such a num- 
ber as will give the same proportion of 
members to its population as the number 
65 bears to the population of Quebec at each 
census. 

In France, the Chamber of Deputies con- 
sists of deputies elected on the basis of one 
deputy per 75,000 inhabitants. 


The Council of State 

From the brief description of representa- 
tive bodies in different countries given above, 
it will be seen that the upper chambers of 
federal or central legislatures generally con- 
sist of an equal number of members from 
the provinces or states, and the lower chambers 
consist of- members elected 'by the provinces 
or states on the basis of population. In 
India’s mock parliament or debating society, 
the Council of State is considered the Upper 
House, and the Legislative Assembly the 
Lower House. But the provinces do not 
send an equal number of members to the 
Council of State, as on the federal plan they 
ought to, the number varying from 6 
each for Bombay and Bengal to 1 each for 
the Central Provinces, and Assam. 

The Legislative Assembly ' 

As regards the Legislative Assembly, one 
finds that the basis of population has not 
’been followed 'in assigning to each province 
its number of elected members, as the tabular 
statement given below will show. In it the 
population is given according to the census of 
1921, and the number of members accordinS 
to the parliamentary “Return showing the 
results of elections in India, 1923.” 

T/ie Basis of Population 

As the elected European members do 
represent the people 6f India, I have shown 
the number of European representatives in n 
separate column. 
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■Province. 

, © 

a 

i I 

S § 

Population. 

Madras 

0 CJ O) 

16 

rid 

1 

42,318,985 

Bombay 

16 

2 

19,348,219 

Bengal 

17 

3 

46,695.536 

U. P. 

16 

1 

45,375,787 

Punjab 

12 

0 

20,685,024 

Bihar & Orissa 12 

0 

34,002,189 

■0. P 

6 

0 

13,912,760 

Assam 

4 

1 

7,606,230 

Delhi 

1 

0 

488,188 

Burma 

4 

1 

13,212,192 

Ajmer-Merwara 1 

0 

495,271 

The table 

shows 

that on 

the basis of 


Bombay 
Madras 
Bengal 
H. P. 

Punjab 

Bihar & Orissa 
•C. P. & Berar 
Assam 
Delhi 
■Burma 

Ajmer-Merwara 


not represent the people of any province 
Omitting them, the provinces have the follow- 
ing numbers of elected representatives; — 

Province. 

Madras 1 5 

Bombay 14 

Bengal 14 

U. P. 15 

Punjab 12 

Bihar & Orissa 12 

C.P. 6 

Assam 3 

Delhi 1 

Burma 3 

Ajmer Merwara ' 1 


numbers, some provinces have been under- 
represented and some over-represented. That 
fact will be clear whatever province we may 
take as the standard according to which the 
representation of the other provinces is to be 
judged. As Bombay is the least populous 
among the Presidencies and major pro- 
vinces and its citizens are good fighters for 
their rights, the representation of Bombay 
' may be taken as the standard. Its population 
is twenty millions in round numbers and the 
number of its elected members in the Legis- 
lative Assembly is 16. So, for convenience 
•of calculation, I may say that the rule is 
that there is to be one elected member per 
11/4 million ( or 1,250,000 ) inhabitants. 
Calculating according to this rule, we have 
4he following table : — 

PrnwTipp Present’No. of The No. as it 

Province elected members would be 

Bombay 16 16 

Madras 16 34 

Bengal 17 37 

D. P. 16 ‘ 36 

Punjab 12 16 

Bihar & Orissa 12 • ■ 27 

•C. P. & Berar 6 11 

Assam 4 6 

Delhi 1 Nil 

■Burma 4 10 

Ajmer-Merwara 1 Nil 


This table makes it clearer still that the 
representation of the provinces has not at all 
been according to population. That, on the basis 
of numbers, the Europeans would not have 
been entitled to retnrn a single member in any 
province, supposing even that they all lived 
in each province in some single area, is too 
well understood to need detailed exposition. 
Yet, of the eleven provinces which send 
representatives to the Legislative Assembly, 
six, namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Assam and Burma, have 
been saddled with representatives of the 
European community. This incubus is the 
heaviest in the case of Bengal. As the interests 
. of Indians and Europeans conflict, the 
efforts of the European representatives in the 
Legislative Assembly go to counter the 
efforts of the Indian representatives in many 
vital matters. This injury to Indian interests 
is greatest in the case of Bengali as the 
number of European representatives is greatest 
in this province. It is true, Bengal is to blame 
for furnishing the excuse for handicapping 
Ler with the largest European representation : 
for, by her business incapacity or inatten- 
tion or lack of energy, she has allow- 
ed almost the whole of her commerce 

and industry to be almost monopolized 
by outsiders. But for this fault and 

neglect on her part, her punishment, in the 
shape of her wealth being drained away, has 
been already more than adequate. The under- 


It may be thought that even at present 
Bengal of all provinces has the largest number 
of elected representatives. But that is 
not true so far as the Indian inhabitants, 
the people, of Bengal are concerned. Tbe 
European elected members ( and, of course, 
the non-elected European members, too, ) do 


representation of her Indian inhabitants and 
the over-representation of her European birds 
of passage are an additional punishment 
which she should have been spared. 

Predominance of the Minority 

"We are all acquainted with the ex- 
pression “tyranny of the majority.” Similarly 
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there can be a tyranny of the minonty. 

But tyranny is a harsh word, and I do not 
suggest any kind of tyranny. _ What ought 
to be prevented, so fat as tbat is practicable, 
is the predominance of the minority over the 
maiority, rvhen the minority and the majority 
consist of the same kinds of persons. The 
latter clause is important, as there may be 
a minority of mentally and morally rery 
superior persons whose voice may, in some 
circumstances, prevail, without harm, over 
the voice of the majority. But the inhabi- 
tants of the different provinces of India 
may be taken, I think, to be on the whole 
of the same mental calibre. Such being the 
case, no arrangement can be said to be 
right which gives the minority a greater 
voice in public affairs than the majority. 
Bnt that is exactly the case under the 
Reforms in the Legislative Assembly. The 
total population of the British Provinces of 
India is 247,003,293. Out of this total, 
134,390,308, that is, the majority, live in 
Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces, 
and 109,750,073, that is, a minority, in 
Bombay, the Punjab, ’Bihar and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, Delhi, 
Burma and Ajmer-Merwara. The majority 
are represented in the Legislative Assembly 
by a total of 49 (forty-nine) elected members, 
and the minority by a total of 56 (fifty-six) 
elected members. Here, therefore, is a case 
of the minority having a larger number of 
votes than the majority. There is no mental 
superiority to justify this giving of a larger 
number of votes to the minority, as it can- 
not he contended that the people of Bombay, 
the Pnnjab, Bibar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Assam, Delhi, Burma, 
and Ajmer-Merwara are intellectually and 
morally snperior to or more and better edu- 
cated than the people of Madras, Bengal 
and the United Provinces of Agra and 
Ondh. 


Province, Literate. 


Literate in 
English. 


Present Wiiat the 
Ho. of Ho. Would 
Elected Be on 
hlembers. Literacy 
Basis. 


Assam 

Bengal 


4.83,105 

42,o460l 


Bihar-Orissa 15.86.257 


Bombay 
Burma 
C. P. 
Madras 
U. P. 
Punjab 


IG.45.533 
36.52^043 
6.33,293 
36,21. 90S 
16.8S.S72 
8.33,492 


70,809 

7,73,161 

1,32,062 

2,/6.333 

1,13.413 

62,736 

.3,98,833 

1,75,239 

1,39,535 


4 

17 

12 

16 

4 

6 

16 

16 

12 


4 

^12 

15 

16 
36 

0 

36 

16 

8 


Instead of taking the numbers^ of those 
who are merely literate or merely literate in 
English (according to the census of 1921), as 
I have done, I might have taken the numbers 
of graduates and under-graduates in each 
province, say, in the year 1924-25, which is 
the latest for which they are available. 

Province Humber of Graduates aud^Under- 
graduates in 1924-25. 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bibar and Orissa 
0. P. and Berar 
Assam 

The tables, 


12,579 

9,755 

25,832 

6,126 

9,029 

979 

3,475 

1,338 

1,380 

given, 


Basis of Liieracy 


Let 

elected 


me now see whether the number of 
representatives assigned to each 
province is in proportion to the nnmber of 
its literates and literates in English. The 
table given below will show that it is not so. 
Taking Bombay as the standard, I have 
shown what the number of elected represen- 
tatives of each province would be in pro- 
portion to the number of its literates. 


I 'have given, have, I hopoi 
shown that the representation in the Legisla- 
tive 'Assembly given to the provinces under 
the Reforms is neither in proportion to the 
numbers of their inhabitants,"nor in propor- 
tion to the numbers of their literates or ot 
their better educated persons. 

Taxation Basis 

It is not possible to give the numbers of 
persons in each province who pay any tax. 
rate or cess ; — no such figures are available. 
Hence I cannot discuss whether represention 
has been given on the basis of the number 
of such persons in each province. But I 
hope the figures of the revenue collections 
in each province which I am going to men- 
tion shortly would show that representation 
under the Reforms has not been given to 
each province on the basis of the revenue 
collections in each province. 

The Qualifications of Electors _ 

The Council of State 

The qualifications of electors are neither 
the same nor equivalent in all the provinces. 
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cannot now discuss this subject in detail. 
But I shall illustrate my remark simply by 
referring to the rules relating to electors 
paying income-tax in the different provinces. 
A person can become an elector for the 
Council of State if he was in* the ‘previous 
year’ assessed: in Madras, on an income of 
not less than Rs. 20,000 ; in Boinhay, on an 
income of not less than Rs. 30,000 ; in Bengal, 
on an income of not less than Rs. 12,000 
in the case of Non-Muhammadans and Rs. 
6,000 m the case of Muhammadans ; in the 
U. P. on an income of not less than Rs. 
10,000 ; m the Punjab on an income of not 
less than Rs. 15,000; in Bihar and Orissa, 
on an income of not less than Rs. 12,800 
in the case of Non-Muhammadans and Rs. 
6,400 in the case of Muhammadans', in the 
Central Provinces, on an income of not less 
than Rs. 20,000; in Assam, on an income of 
not less than Rs. 12,000 ; and in Burma, on 
an income of not less than Rs. 5,000. There 
are similar inequalities between the provinces 
in the qualifications of those who are holders 
of land, cultivators, tenants, &c. I cannot 
enter into details now. I shall only mention 
how, as in the case of the income-tax, 
Non-Muhammadans are discriminated 
against and Muhammadans favoured in 
Bengal and in Bihar and Orissa. A Non- 
Muhammadan in Bengal becomes an elector 
if he pays land revenue amounting to not 
less than Rs. 7500 in the Burdwan or Pre- 
sidency Division and not less than Rs. 5000 
in the Dacca, Rajshahi or Chittagong division ; 
but a Muhammadan becomes an elector 
everywhere in Bengal if he pays land revenue 
amounting only to not less than Rs. 600. In 
Bihar and Orissa, a Non-Muhammadan can be- 
come an elector if he pays land revenue amount- 
ing to not less than Rs. 1200; but a Muham- 
madan obtains the same right by paying not 
less than Rs. 750 land revenue. Note also 
the difference between the amounts in Bengal 
'and in Bihar and Orissa. 

The Legislative Assembly 

As regards the Legislative Assembly, I 
shall mention only the inequalities in the 
qualification relating to the payment of the 
income tax. In Madras, U. P., the Central 
Provinces, Burma, and Bombay one becomes 
qualified if he was in the previous year 
assessed to income tax (the possession of the 
minimum assessable income would do). But in 
Bengal, Delhi and the Punjab he must have 


been assessed on an income of not less than 
Rs. 5,000; in Bihar and Orissa on an income 
of not less than Rs. 3,840 ; and in Assam not 
less than Rs. 3600. 

Thus do political and civic human values 
differ from province to province, (and in 
some provinces according to the creed one 
professes ! A Muhammadan is ipso facto 
more qualified to exercise the right of citizen- 
ship than a Non-Muhammadan ! 

The Meston Award 

I shall now make some observations on 
the Meston Award, according to which re- 
venues from some sources have been assigned 
to the provinces and those from some other 
Sources to the central government. For 
some years past, in my two Bengali and 
English magazines, I have drawn attention to 
the very inadequate amounts which have 
fallen to the share of Bengal under this 
arrangement. Let me once again show by 
means of a tabular statement how, though 
Bengal is the most populous province, it 
gets the least sum of money for all 
its administrative and other purposes. 
I need show the population and badgetted 
income of only the five most populous 
provinces. 

Province Population (1921) Budgetted In- 
come, 1927-28 

Bengal 4,66,95,536 Rs. 10,73,39,000 

Madras 4,23,18,985 „ 16,54,80,000 

Bombay 1,93,48,210 „ 15,08,00,000 

U. P. 4,53,75,787 „ 12,94,50,000 

Punjab 2,06,85,024 „ 11,13,00,000 

One result of the most populous of these 
five provinces getting the smallest amount 
for its expenses is the chronic starvation of 
its “nation-building” departments. Take 
education, for example. In 1924-25, the 
latest year for which figures are available, 
the expenditure on education from different 
sources was as follows : — 

Province From Govt. Funds. From Fees 

Madras 1,71,38,548 84,32,991 

Bombay 1,84,47,165 60,13,969 

Bengal 1,33,82,962 1,46, 26,126 

U. P. 1,72,28,490 42,14,354 

Punjab 1,18,34,364 52,87,444 

Bengal gets from the Government only a 
little more than the Punjab (of which the 
population is less than half that of Bengal) and 
less than each of the other major provinces 
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Note also that Bengal is the only province 
■which pays for its education more in fees 
than it receives .from the Government. 

If Bengal contrihuted less revenue than 
any other major province, one could under- 


Sonrces 

Jute 

Income tax 

Salt 

Land 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forest 

Cotton 

Total 

Irrigation 

Grand Total 


Madras 
■ 0 

1,31,56,365 
1,89,91,727 
6,15,05,867 
• 4,90,59,071 
2,41,51,274 
55.73.761 
9,03,764 
17,33,41,829 
2,82,54,234 
20,15,96,063 


Bombay 

0 

4,03,77,094 

1,73,33,902 

5,16,52,815 

4,15,09,132 

1,78,06,184 

73,07,964 

1.87,03,383 

19,46.90,774 

1,28,51.915 

20.75,42,689 


stand the niggvsrdly treatment received by 
her ; but her contributions are not insigni- 
ficant, as the following statement for .1924-25, 
compiled from the Statistical Abstract, will 
show .— 


I have not been able to find out from 
the Statistical Abstract revenues from other 
heads shown separately province by province. 
But I hope the table I have compiled will 
indicate roughly the position 'of the provinces 
as revenue-bringers. 

Irrigation 

I have given two totals ; first, excluding, 
second, including irrigation revenue. The 
reason for my doing so is that as the 
Government has done practically nothing for 
irrigation in Bengal compared to what it 
has done for the other provinces, it cannot 
justly penalise Bengal for the smallness of its 
imgation revenue. There are large areas in 
Benpl. particularly in the districts of 
Banimra, Birhhum, Burdwan ’ and - Midnapur 
which badly require irrigation ; but very little 
h^ been done by the Government in 'this 
direchon. That Bengal is not considered fit 
for the production of wheat and cotton, at 
least of good qualities, may in part explain thp 

inattention of the Government to £tion 

m this province. In their own interests tbo 
British people attach great importancp tn 

snd ot '^heat and cotton in India 

and their export to Great Britain. 

Productive Irrigation 

SaSbg mite «SUies 

Bomb.. 

IS 

Bengal XU. 


Bengal 

3,75.63.920 

5,54,7,3,933 

2,35.90,897 

3,10,73,587 

2,15,53,443 

3,36.67.757 

24,75,529 

2,62;51S 

20,56,61,584 

23,613 

20.58.99.197 


U. P. 

0 

73,87.039 

70,00,000^ 

6.71,03.534 

1,32.29,792 

1,74.40,031 

69.21,937 

6,88,558 

12,02,75.991 

1.31,93.834 

13,34,69.835 


Punjab 

0 

60.67,102 
30,00,000'' 
3,53,63,120 
1 19.47,490 
1 16.0l,,337 
37,27.312 
19,268 
7,17,90.669 
6,86,16,428 
14,04,07,097 


Under the heading Unproductive Irrigation 
"Works I find the foUowing : — 

Picvince. Main Canals and Branches. Distributories 
751 705 


1,106 

254 

1,362 

152 


Madras 

Bombay 1,898 

Bengal 69 

U. P. 428 

Panjab 160 

But even' if irrigation revenue were in- 
cluded, Bengal would not make a poor 
show, as the grand total .shows. If the total 
revenue collections of the provinces were 
tnade the basis for representation, a- re- 
adjustment would be necessary, 

Bengal Governor's Opinion 

'^scently, in his reply to the address of 
the Mahajau Sabha, the Governor of Bengal 
said ; 

^ think, general agreement that 
spm«mo7.f^ cause for complaint of the financial 
.™der what is" known as the 
regards finance, the experience 
has the years of the Reforms 

to b? that itis impossible 

SDhere>fn?^S^^fv^''^ ® theoretical demarcation of 
worM^- provnicial andcentral. Practi^I 

tim ^^?;t for the proper administm- 

re?enne? I^^ce lome share of the 

aUocated to thePrSce.»® ^ 

there is general agreement,” why does 
Bengal continue to starve ? 

The Fermament Settlement 

nf to explain away the starvation 

m Bengal by Lord Meston and others, it is 


o — iueston and others, it i=> 

Jn tliG K^icifx^UcoJ Abslvncl thG salt rtrtf c-'K/x — — - — * 

fn credit for 70 lakhs to thp TT P Revenue Department. Oat of 

to their population, leavin!? 7 lakhs odd for other north-iudian^^s Punjab, in proportion 
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■said that, on account of the Permanent 
'Settlement of the land revenue in Bengal, it 
pays less proportidnately than other provinces 
nnd consequently gets less. But in the form 
-of other taxes, it pays more. Why is that 
-fact not taken into consideration ? Moreover, 
neither the Government of Bengal nor the 
people of Bengal are responsible for the. 
Permanent Settlement. It was the Govern- 
ment of India which was responsible for the 
Permanent Settlement. It is an admitted 
-fact that it was advocated and made because 
it was understood that ii would place the 
-finances of the Government on a more stable 
basis. The parties to it, who have benefited 
thereby, were the Government of India and 
the revenue farmers or landowners called 
Zemindars. The generality of the people of 
Bengal were not responsible for it and have 
not reaped the main advantage from it, 
if they have at all been benefited by it. 
Uirectly or indirectly, most of them live by^ 
agriculture, and have to pay in the shape of 
legal, non- legal and illegal demands not less 
-than their fellows in the other provinces. If 
the Permanent Settlement has been a mistake, 
it would be neither honest nor honorable 
■for the Government of India to indirectly 
-compel either the Government or the 
people of Bengal to raise an outcry 

against it by starving them. It is the 
•Government of India which ought to find 
■the proper remedy. It is not my purpose 
■to pronounce any opinion upon or discuss 
-the pros and cons of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. What I want to show is that, whether 
it remains of goes, Bengal is entitled to get 
•at least as much money for its expenses 
..•as any other province. , 

Jide Export Duty 

Just as land revenue has been rightly 
■and logically assigned to the provinces, so 
•ought the jute export duty, as it is derived 
-from what grows on the soil. I have never 
'been able to understand on what just 
'grounds Bengal has been robbed of the jute 
•export duty. It has been argued that the jute 
-export duty is not paid by the people of Bengal, 
but by the foreign purchasers of jute. This 
is not axiomatic. For, as pointed out by 
Mr. K. C. Neogy in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 10th of March this year, in the 
opinion of the Fiscal Commission, page 100 
-of their Report, "some portion, if not the 
whole, of an export duty falls on the home 
■pioduccr.” The same gentleman pointed out 

24- S 


in the same place and on the same day, that 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee observed in 
paragraph 150 of their Report; — 

“In spite of the monopolistic character of the 
product, there exists a possibility that, in certain 
conditions of the trade, a portion of the export 
duty may fall on the producer.” 

Even The Statesman writes thus in its 
issue of July 21 last : — 

The members of the Bengal National Chamber 
asked that the proceeds of the jute export duty 
should be handed over to Bengal, for its local 
purposes. Sir Basil is reported to have said that, 
while he is not personally in favour of maintaining 
the duty, if it is maintained the proceeds must go 
to the Central Government as the duty "is paid 
not by the "producers but by the consumers.” 
There Sir Basil Blackett runs counter to what we 
had supposed to be the least controverted doctrine 
in economics — that the ultimate incidence of an 
export duty was always upon the producer. It 
may be that jute being a monopoly of Bengal the 
Finance Member believes that the foreign buyer 
■will always have to pay the Bengal price plus 
the duty, but if that be the argument it is legiti- 
mate to say that the Bengal price is kept lower 
than it would otherwise be by the effect of the 
duty. There is a limit beyond which the foreign 
purchaser will not buy. If he is willing to pay 
a sovereign for a particular parcel of jute and 
no more and the seller must sell, then 
the seller pays the duty and receives the 
sovereign. The buver would still be willing 
to pay a sovereign for the goods were there no 
duty included in the price. The purpose of an 
export duty is to keep goods in a country, just 
as the purpose of an export bounty is to send 
them out. The effect is to lower prices in the 
home market practically by the amount of the 
duty, and it is the producer who gets the lower 
price. Obviously if the foreign purchaser will only 
pay a sovereign with the duty included and could 
still afford to pay a sovereign if the duty did not 
exist, the home purchaser, if he wished to get the 
goods, would have to pay a sovereign for them, 
whereas he now obtains tliem for an amount below 
a sovereign equal to the duty which would have 
to be paid upon export. 

So Bengal is entitled to at least part of 
the proceeds of the jute export duty. But 
assuming that the producer does not pay 
any part of the duty, according to what 
principle of justice or equity, except the 
hero’s right of might, does the Government 
of India lay hold of the entire proceeds ? 
It is in Bengal that the thing is produced. 
It is the Bengal Government which does 
something, however little it may be, for the 
improvement of the cultivation of jute. It is 
the people of Bengal who toil to produce 
the raw jute. It is they who suffer from the 
contaminated water and the malodours result- 
ing from the steeping of jute. It is they 
who suffer from the pollution of the river 
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•waters by the septic tanks of the jnte mills. 

It is the public health department of Bengal 
■which does 'something, however little, for 
counteracting the injurious effects of the 
production of raw and mannfactured jute. 
The Government of India simply looks on 
from its serene heights all the while, and it 
is only when the proceeds of the export duty , 
are collected that it swoops down and carries 
off the booty in its mighty talons. The 

Meston Award, which has legalised this 
plunder, is absolutely iniquitous. Bengal 
ought to have the whole of the jute export 
duhj. According to Mr. K. G. Neogy, up to 
the^ 3lst March, 1927, the Government of 
India have, by means of this tax, netted at 
least 34 crores of rupees, starving all the 
nation-building” departments of Bengal. 

Income Tax 

The grounds on which, it is said, Bombay 
and Bengal are deprived of the proceeds of 
the income tax require to be examined. 

It has been argued that as the whole of 
the income tax revenue collected in Bombay 
and Bengal is not really paid by their inha- 
bitpts, they have no claim to it Perhaps 
it is meant that the purchasers in other pro- 
vinces of the things made or imported by 
manufacturers or importers in Bombay and 
Bengal pay part of the income tax collected 
in these two provinces; for these manufac- 
turers and importers include the income tax 
in fixing prices. Assuming the cogency of 
this argument, at least the portion of this 
revenue which is paid by private individuals 
out of their incomes in Bombay and Bengal 


can certainly be claimed by Bomh.iy and 
Bengal. And as for the portion of this tax 
paid by manufacturers and importers, surely 
the provinces which are able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter- 
prise owing to their geographical and other 
advantages, ought to be entitled to what they 
pay as income tax. Great Britain is mainly 
a manufacturing country, and its manufac- 
tures are for the most part sold in various 
foreign lands, including India. In 6 x 10 ? 
prices British manufacturers take into consi- 
deration the income tax they would have to 
pay. Therefore, in reality, it is the foreign 
purchasers _ of British goods who pay most 
of the British income tax. But does the 
British Treasury for that reason send to the 
public treasuries of the purchasing countries 
the bulk or any portion of the British in- 
come tax collections ? If that were done, ixe 
Indians should be very glad indeed to hare 
, our share ! 

f 


Conclusion 

For all these reasons I have no hesita- 
u ^0 the conclusion that Bengal 

should be given as much money as Madras, 
or as Bombay, which has less than half ot 
Its population. I do not in the least sag' 
gest that Madras or BDoibay or any othoi’ 
province should be robbed to do justice t®' 
Bengal. Nothing of the kind. There _ 
ample room for economy, in the spandieg 
departments of the Government of India, bet 
there be retrenchment there, and all will be 


REGENT HINDI LITERA.TDRE . 

By ILA CHANDRA JOSHI 

QELF-PRESERVATION is the first law of r«en i . 

^ nature and self-deception is the foremoS worid°^L ^ nations of tb® 

. law of the spirit of nationalism as it is °° Pains in throwing das 

in most ponntiies. A typical nationalist and u ^ P®°P^e of other natio?; 

deceives himself by believing that everything nSiol if them that id’ 

that belongs to his nation is excellent. Even superior to .theirs in matt^ 

if he feels in the innermost depths of his ■c'.f Vu®'^ ™’^®iPti6o3ophy and everything 
heart that his nation is inferior in man? °nlt of nationalism 

™any beyond donbt, the cult of hatred. It bav 
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never been and will never be the cult of 
truth. This venomous spirit is purely a 
product of the West and our political leaders 
have now begun to confess that the dream 
of the “political salvation” of India can only 
be realized if we can fully assimilate this 
western spirit. 

Owing to this very spirit of nationalism 
{or, in this case, may we call it provincialism 
which is the twin brother of nationalism ?) 
the critics and writers of Hindi literature 
have been deceving themselves, for sometime 
past, hy believing that modern Hindi litera- 
ture is in no way inferior to any other 
literature of India, if not of the whole world. 
This self-deceptive, envious, and suicidal 
belief is so strongly current throughout the 
Hindi-reading public, that if anybody, shocked 
at this crude and naive exaggeration, ventures 
to disprove the fact, he is supposed to be 
a heretic, a kafir, a traitor to the cause of 
his mother tongue. Oaths and abuses are 
hurled upon him from all sides and he is 
left terror-stricken like a man standing 
amidst a furious and enraged mob. 

Now, let us look facts squarely in the 
face and try to judge the merits and demerits 
of recent Hindi literature without any pre- 
judice or ill-will. Premashram is supposed 
to be the best work of fiction in our literature. 
This very work of fiction has made our men 
of letters (1 am speaking as a member of the 
Hindi-reading public) realize for the first time 
the greatness of our literature. The author 
of this novel has exercised such a great 
influence upon the Hindi-reading public that 
he is supposed to be the “master-novelist” 
of our age. Now let us see what are the 
merits of this master-piece that led the public 
to speak highly of it in rapturous outbursts. 
Our leading literary critics who guide the 
public in the matter of artistic tastes are 
unanimous in their statement that one great 
cause that accounts for the greatness and 
popularity of this woik of fiction is this that 
the true spirit of nationalism pervades the 
whole w.ork. To judge art according to this 
standard is to strangle the veiy spirit of 
truth. It is to bring -down art to such a low 
level as is beyond comprehension. The one 
and sole aim of art is to make man acquain- 
ted with the greatest ideals of humanity by 
analysing the mysteries of the human soul. 
One "great problem” which the author of 
Premashram had attempted to slove, when 
he began to write the book, was quite an 
epbemeral one. It was the problem of 


(louncil-entry. The book was published before 
the Swarajists sought to enter the councils, 
jlow that the problem has been solved some- 
pow or other, in one sense the utility of this 
iiovel has been lost. But a few more problems 
pave been tackled in this “masterpiece”, the 
inost important of them being the problem 
()f Zemindari or landlordism. The author has 
shown how the Zemindars or landlords of 
()ur country oppress their miserable tenants, 
pnd he has tried to draw the sympathy of 
the public towards the’ poor victims. He has 
doubtless succeeded in his attempt. But 
-vvhat we want to say is this that from the 
jirtistic standpoint this “masterpiece” of fiction 
is an utter failure. 

All the greatest artists of the world have 
plways tried to solve the problems of ^ 
jiiimanily'ivi their works. They have written 
for all countries and for all ages. They 
pave condemned all those writers who have 
tried to “nationalize” their works. -Romain 
Rolland, the great French writer, ‘ says in his 
Theatre die peuple, “If we would create strong 
^ouls, let us nourish them with the strength 
pf the whole world, for, the nation alone is 
pot enough.” Schiller, the great German 
dramatist, used to say, “I write as a citizen 
pf the world. Early in my life I exchanged 
fay fatherland for humanity.'’ Goethe, the 
greatest German poet, said almost a hundred 
years ago, “National literature means very 
jittle to-day; world literature is at hand and 
pach one must labour to make it an accomp- 
lished fact.” He also said somewhere, “It is 
pvident, and has been for a long time, that 
the greatest geniuses of all nations have kept 
pll of humanity before their eyes. You 
■will invariably perceive this general idea 
standing out above national ideas and the 
peculiarities of the writer. The most beauti- 
ful works are those that belong to all man- 
kind.” This he said at a time when speaking 
anything against national belief was supposed 
to be blasphemy, almost a crime. But our 
pritics and men of letters do not want to 
pee the truth and they have shut their eyes 
to the light Popularity, and not truth, is 
their sole criterion. T7e would have let 
them remain undisturbed in their paradise. 
But they have corrupted and vitiated the 
taste of the public and have made its 
jjesthetic sense and faculty of appreciating 
prt quite blunt It is quite a deplorable 
ptate of things, no doubt Th^ critics of the 
Hindi world of letters have led the public to 
believe that the works of Tagore, the enlight- 
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end and serene poet of love and joy, 
and of Gorki, “the master of sorrow 
and of pathos,” are nothing but a means 
of political or social propaganda One 
wonders what these most venerable writers 
would have thought had they been informed 
of this charge brought against them. The 
public has been misled by the false criticisms 
of these critics and takes every word spoken 
by them to be true. 


Mr. Premchand, the author of Prema- 
shram, has lately written another big novel, 
entitled Rangahhumi or “The Stage”. Accord- 
ing to Shakespeare the whole of the world is 
a_ stage in which scenes of love, fear, hope, 
pity and other tender emotions of man are 
seen day and night. But in this “Stage” of 
our master writer horrible scenes of political 
and social triflings, petty, nonsensical nation- 
al sentiments have been displayed. Only 
the bright illumination of its enthusiastic 
style has- dazzled the eyes of the spectators. 

The short stories written by Mr. Prem- 
chand are _ counted among the best stories 
in Indian Literature, if not in the literature of 
the world, by our literary men. I have read 
not _ more than two volumes of his short 
stories. This I must confess. But the stories 
contained in these volumes are counted 
among the_ best he has written. In one of 
these stones he has endeavoured to show 
that the bonfire of foreign clothes is unobiec- 
tionable on both ethical and political grounds 
In another he has shown that it is very 

by the lures and 
wiles of a harlot, or a woman of a loose 

' provrthnt another he has tried to 

prove that God punishes those men who rob 
other people of their money or proSv S 

alfljr^^ sabjecR ataos^t 

£» a's III 

preface to one of his 
books that Mr. Sarat Chandra Qbatterjee the 

PrS ihovight^ the storie? of Mr 

Premchand in no way inferior to those oi 
Dr. Tagore. Our literary men were of conr<;p 
much flattered by this statement, and it was 
made ranch of in the periodicals. "When 
however this was brought to the notice ol 
Mn Ghattenee he contradicted it vehemently 
and felt ill at ease. Such is the conditior 
of the current Hindi literature. The youn^ 


writers are great admirers and staunch 
devotees of Mr. Premchand. All of them 
follow in his footsteps. If any one manages, 
somehow or other, to get out of that beaten 
track, he is swayed by dilettantism. 

As with fiction, so with poetry. Tiie 
poets are guided by some trifling and petty 
conventions, and nobody ventures to transcend 
the limits of conventionalism. Priyapravasa, 
written by Mr. Ayodhya Singh TTpadhyaya, 
is supposed to be the greatest poem in the 
Hindi literature of the present day. Some 
set phrases, hackneyed similes and metaphors 
and conventional expressions borrowed from 
some old Sanskrit books of verses, are heaped 
up in this poem. Nothing vital, original and 
substantial can be found in it Bharai-Bha- 
rati, another “great poetical work” of another 
great poet,” is nothing but a narration of 
facts. In it the author has described the past 
glory of India in a chronological order and 
has deplored in a melodramatic way her pre- 
sent downfall. The poems of young poets 
that appear occasionally in monthly magazines 
and weekly papers are either “national” ic 
spirit or full of dilettantism. 


There are many small circles in the 
Hindi world of letters of the day and each 
circle has its own foolish conventions in 
matters of art. There was a time in Russia 
when there an editor of a certain magazine 
to publish the remaining one-third of 
Tolstoi s greatest work of art, Anna Karenina, 
aftw having published two-thirds of it serially 
in his^ magazine. The reason of this sudden 
surprising refusal was that the editor differed 
author “on the Serbian question"' 
which was being discussed in the political circles- 
of Kussia at that time. Tolstoi, who was 
struck with amazement by the attitude of the 
editor, published the- remaining part of his 
masterpiece in a separate pamphlet. Such exact- 
Hindi literary circles of 
lo-day There also the editor of a certain 
publish your article, no 
1,0 ^however excellently it is written, n 
you on that accursed “Serbian 
question. Darkness reigns there supreme 
rxohody wants to see the light and every 
literafy man ’ desires to live in a fool s 
writer is actuated by the 
Tht money-making and popularity- 

^^ooi-reading public is stifling under 
^ despotism of the most 
tsarism— that ever pre- 
nf In, fonlm of literature. The voico 
1 truth IS being mercilessly smothered- 
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Nothing short of a great revolation rvill 
bring this tsarism to its senses, xsll men of 
genius are centrifugal in temperament. They 
shatter the walls of petty conventions 
of their nations to pieces and always trans- 
cend the conventional ideas without caring 
about the furious howling of the mob. Such 
a real genius— a Napoleon, is wanted who 
will revolutionise the whole of the Hindi 
world of letters from one extremity to the 
other. We are acquainted with four great 
literary revolutionists of modern times. These 
are : Goethe, Tolstoi, Eomain Rolland and 
Tagore. These great revolutionaries have 
throughout their lives combated falsehood 
and they were victorious in the long run. In 
their love of truth they never cared about 


other people’^s opinion. They never sought 
popularity ; they always sought truth. In- 
the preface to his world-famous revolutionary 
writing Aii-dessus delaMellee, Eomain Eolland’ 
writes, “Ha tache est de dire ce quo je 
crois juste et humain. Que cela plaise on- 
que cela irrite, cela ne me regarde plus.” 
That is : “My task is to say what I believe 
to be just ,and humane. Whom it pleases- 
and whom it grieves, that has nothing to do 
with me.” Tes, we want such a brave- 
hearted man . in our midst. We want a- 
Eomain Eolland, — a Jean Christophe. We are 
indoubt whether the spirit of Jean Christophe 
will ever be roused in our hearts and the 
present tsarism will ever be overthrown. Tek 
let us hope for the best. 


BLIND 

Bv SAEOJINI NAIDH 

I 

I pray you beep my eyes 

Till I return one day to Paradise. 

Bereaved of you, Beloved, I am blind,' 

A broken petal drifting in the wind, 

A sightless song-bird with a wounded wing, 
Forlornly wandering. 

II 

0 Love, how shall I know 

If Spring has kindled the high, limpid snow 

Into rich crucibles of amethyst, 

Or in far meadows lulled in silver-mist. 

Wild poppies waken to the tender rune 
Of the frail, pearl-blue moon ? 

III 


I shall not see alas ! ' 

Sumptuous and swift, life’s bridal pageants pass, 
Or radiant martyr-youth serenely ride 
In death’s gay cohorts mailed in dazzling pride ; 
Watch mystic hordes assail like pilgrim seas 
Time’s ageless sanctuaries. 

IV 

No lambent rays retrieve 

The brooding dark in which I grope and grieve, 

Banished, remote from the consoling grace, 

The wise, compassionate radiance of your face. — 
When will yon call me back to Paradise, 

Love, to redeem my eyes ? 



COMMON ELEOTORiTES 

By C. RAJAGOPALACHARl 


T he agreement over the common elec- 
torate proposal is a great achievement, 
Nvhich alone may suffice to give lustre 
to Air. Srinivasa Iyengar’s regime as Oongress 
President, Reactionaries and persons in- 
terested in beeping up the atmosphere oE 
communal discord may still oppose the pro- 
posal. Whatever may he_ the result, that 
such a proposal has been influentially 
ported is one of the most note-worthy 
triumphs of good sense in recent times. 
There is nothing so effective as a long _ rope 
for people to learn lessons. The wisdom 
of the exclusivists has been given a full 
trial and found by all to be most damaging 
in result That way lies no hope for the 


nation or any community for that matter. 

"V^oluntary forms of untouchability are no 
better than that enforced variety which is 
known as a blot on Hinduism. Untouch- 
abiiity is an evil not only when it is a social 
bar between high and low caste, but also 
when it takes the shape of a political bar 
between two components of a population 
dhat must live together for good or evil. 
Though not imposed by ancient custom, but 
invented by modem politicians, the system 
of separate electorates is a form of untouch- 
ability. Untouchability is bad socially ; so 
also is it bad politically. In both cases both 
cides suffer. 

Erom exclusive and separate electorates 
to a joint electoral roll is a great advance. 
There may not be inter-communal confidence 
■enough yet for men to give up the divisional 
idea altogether and to accept complete identi- 
r dion with other communities. An easy 
path-way to personal position and power 
which communal exclusivism opens out to 
fortunate members of a minority community 
is yet too much of a temptation for indivi- 
dual ambition to resist in the larger interest 
of national growth. But any step in advance 
is in itself to be welcomed. We must wait 
patiently, for all the lessons to he learnt. The 
full course of affliction must be gone through 
for truth and good sense to triumph 
completely. Wisdom learnt that way is 
burned into us and will be permanent. 

Let us, then, not be impatient When 


men get really to govern themselves throng 
their representatives, when our dem c 
institutions are not as now mere clubs t 
pushful, but real institutions % 

the happiness and misery J^stribut^ among 
the people, the latter, i. e , the goveraed’ ^ 
see that there is no particular advantag 
having men of this or that Petsunsion i 
manage their affairs. They will then see ffij 
Sis more important to put good and abje 
men in charge and that a rnan of ® °jgg 
caste or faith, if bad or foolish, does ten 
injury, not to be compensated 10^ ^ 
consciousness that a member of one 
faith or caste is enjoying power. 

Even if seats are still reserved _ for pai 
cular communities, there are distinct a 
fages in a joint electoral roll. Candidates, 
both ilussalman and Hindu, --o- 

ward whose conduct has obtained the aPP 
bation of ilussalmans as well ^ as nm ‘ 
Those who have set the one against the o 
community must lose the votes of the 
or the other, aud cannot hope to win 
majority of votes in a joint electorate, 
will gradually bring men to see that 
path to political position and power 
through broad-minded and non-sectarian a 
vities and true service, and not by jy 
to communal passions aud prejudices. 
aspiring public worker will see that na 
interpretations of patriotism serve to 
one’s opportunities for being chosen to ren 
public service. . 

It may be thought that even if we h ^ 
joint electorates, men will go on_ working 
communal prejudices and appealing iy 
on the basis of caste or religion, pnvat y 
if not publicly. This cannot long uontm ’ 
for anything done on a large scale can 
but get known and bring its consequen 
with it Some may try to secure the 'vo 
of a solid mass of voters by appealing 
communal patriotism and may thus succe.- ^ 
fully defeat rival candidates working .. 
more difficult and non-sectarian lines. -*• 
may be so as long as there is a 
candidates. But as time goes on, the natn ^ 
result of opportunities afforded will be 
number of candidates will come forwa 
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from the same comrauaity, and they will 
perceive that in the competition among them- 
selves he ■who by his non-clannishness secures 
votes from the electorates of both communi- 
ties, has an advantage over one who plays 
to religious or sectarian prejudice. This will 
tend certainly in course of time to lead the 
activities of public men in the right direc- 
tion. Let us therefore hope that all men of 


far-sighted patriotism will support the princi- 
ple of communal electorates. This is not 
merely a phase of the working of the present 
Montford reforms or a question only for the- 
Royal Commission for the revision of the 
Reforms but is a substantive principle affect- 
ing the permanent fate of India. It is a step- 
towards Swaraj. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE POSITION OF THE HINDUS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

Bt mart K. DAS 


W EEN I wrote the article on Truth About 
the Position of the Hindus in U. S. A. 
published in the April issue of the 
Modern Rcvieio (Calcutta), through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Ramananda Ghatterjee, the famous 
Pandit case had not been decided by the 
United States Supreme Court. Since then 
Mr. S. G. Pandit, Attorney-at-Law of Los 
Angeles, California, has won his case before 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Mr. Pandit’s victory 
has established a precedent in favour of 
those Hindus, against whom cases for can- 
cellation of naturalization were ^ pending 
before various U. S. Courts. However, so 
far nothing has happened tp change any of 
the conclusions expressed in ray former 
article on the subject. 

Many misinformed Americans as well as 
Hindus think and write in newspapers in 
America and India that the 6J Hindus who 
were naturalized are no'w restored to their 
former American citizenship as an outcome 
of the Pandit case. 

In a letter from the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., May 20th 1927, 
Hon. Raymond C. Crist,, , Commissioner of 
Naturalization, gives information, which is 
entirely different from the general impression 
on the subject. The Government of the 
United States, according to the Department 
of Labor, is not anxious to keep its faith 
with all the Hindus who were duly 
naturalized. The Department of Labor does not 
recommend, so far as we can judge, the 
restoration of citizenship of all the Hindus 
. who were duly naturalized, Wt it recommends 


that the cases should he withdrawn only 
against those whose cases are still p ending. 
Of the 69 Hindus, duly naturalized, in 45 
cases, through the efforts of the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Jnstice, 
naturalizations have been cancelled. These 
forty-five persons are rendered stateless, 
because the United States Government saw 
fit not to keep faith. The letter reads as 
follows : — 

"Mr. Walter N. Nelson 
Attorney and Counsellor 
1438 Dime Bank Bldg. 

Detroit, Michigan 

“Dear Sir : 

Answering your letter of May 7. you are 
advised that recently the Attorney General, in 
accordance with this department’s recommendation, 
authorized the respective United States Attorneys 
to discontinue suits to cancel the naturalization of 
certain Hindus, which has the status of pending 
cases. This' probably is the subject-matter to 
which the press report in question had reference. 

Very truly yours 
Raymond C. Crist 
Commissioner of Naturalization.” 

The position of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, regarding the status of the 
Hindus in the United States, as to their 
right to become citizens and also if the 69- 
Hindus who were once naturalized .by the 
U. S. Courts (fourteen U. S.. District Courts)- 
are citizens or not, has been further e'xplained 
in the following letter of the Acting 
Secretary of Labor, Hon, Mr. White, addressed 
to Senator Royal S. Copeland of the United 
States Senate. The letter reads as follows : — 
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Department of Labor 
Office of the Secretray 
"Wasbington 


2G5-C-4450G3 
"SLsy 21. 1927 


Hon. Rova] S. Copeland 
. United States Senate 
Wasbiugton, D. G. 

Hy'dear Senator : 

This is to aAnqwledge receipt of communication 

oU’ of Dexter, Jlicbigan, 

aatea the 8th instant, requesting information 

concerning the naturalization status of Hindus, 
which your secretary Mr. Chesley Jurney. left at 
the Bnr^u of Naturalization on the lOth instant. 

tor Mr. Blakely s information, the Commissioner 
-of Naturalization informs me that recently the 
Attorney-Ueneral, m_ accordance with this depart- 
mejit .s recommendation, authorized the respective 

discontinue suits which 
j to cancel naturalization of 

certain Hmdus md which had the status of 
pmding cases. This probably is the subject-matter 
■^iSa w ®®lii to ^ which Mr. T. D. Sharman 

A it? ® attention. The action taken 

bearing upon the 
casea of those Hmdus whose naturalizations have 
cancell^ decision of the 
V casepfU. S. 

to®Vimble kdally fm naturahzatffimSs ffi M°^w1se 

totters dated March 25 
pleasure in retarding Mr. Blakely’s 


letter herewith. 


Cordially yours 
Robe Carl White 
Acting Secretary. 

statement, it is 
Department of 


From Hon. Mr. White’s 
clear to us that, the U. S 
Labor wanted that 69 Hindus who were 

dt deprived of their 

citiz nship and according to the wishes 
of the said department, the U. S. Attornef 

Department ot 
JuAice— started suits to cancel thoi; 
American citizenship. Ip 45 gases natn^^i 
ization certificates were cancelled by U < 5 ' 
(lower) courts : and ' these Hindus did uS 
have sufficient means and influence to fi 2 
their cases up to the - Supreme • Court of the 


United States. These 45 Hindus liad been 
dulj' naturalized as others against whom 
cases for cancellation of citizenship ^yere 
pending. However, they have been deprived 
of their American citizenship and rendered 
“stateless”, because the United States Govern- 
ment has failed to keep faith with these 
Hindus and have persecuted them and the 
rest of the 69, by starting suits to cancel 
their naturalization. None should forget 
that this was done, in accordance with the 
recent settled policy of the United States, 
that no Asiatic should be a citizen of the 
United States Secondly, Hon. Mr. White 
makes it clear that the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s decision that “Hindits arc htdigiblc 
racially for naturalixation” remains un- 
affected. So in future, unless the situation 
changes, no Hindu can become a citizen of 
the United States, and it is because be is an 
Asiatic, m other words, “racialhj meligibic." 

First of all, the people of India should 
take into consideration what can be done to 
restore these 45 stateless Hindus to their 
rightful position of American citizens. Ve 
thought that, through proper legislation by 
the U^ S. Congress, this injustice could be 
remedied. Last year, my husband and h 
considerable personal sacrifice and expanse, 
tried this method, but we failed. It may be 
that, further efforts, directed towards the 
same purpose, will fail again. In that case 
.what should be done by the people of India 
and the Indian • Government ? Lastly, avhat 
are the Indian people going to do to iemo« 
the existing discriminatory legislations against 
parts of the world— within 

the British Empire and the United States of 
America, Panama, etc.—? The Indian people 
cannot expect to secure help from other 
quarters, unless they are ’willine to do their 
share in the fight to retain their rights as 
man beings and effective!}' oppose racial 
discnmipations of all forms. 

Munich, Germany 
June 18, 1927. 


Whr I s%h I SI&H" 

Whrao''"Brie“ i» <be str ? “ "“'la 

wliraiToS aeep? 

A mouiuful shadow on the ancient vast 


serene unfurled? 


■tw-M srem world 
With multitudinous 
^ it because 

Ard^l'andSs^'^ “ relentless laws, 

Gaze at each other through dividing bars ? 

--r7=.- H. Chattopadht-aya 



EEVIEWS AND NOHOBS OF BOOKS 

_ [ Books in the following laytgmges ivill be noticed:^ Assamese, Bengali, English, French, German, 
Gujarati', Hindi, Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Bortuguese, Punjabi, Sindhi 
Spanish, Tamil, Tclugu and Urdu. Newspapers,, peiiodicals, school and college text-books and their 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc., will not he noticed. The 
receipt of books received for review will not be acknotoledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered. 
Ihe review of any book is not guaranteed. Books slwuld be sent to our office, addressed to the Assamese 
Beviewer, the Hindi Beviewer, the Bengali Beviewer, etc., according to the language of the booJcs. No 
criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published.— Editor, M. B.1 
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e 

Tiie P5^TaAGO^t^N Way of Life : By Mrs. 
Inllie Watters {Thcosophical Publishing House, 
dyar) Pp. 70. Price Be. 1-i (Board}. 

In the Introduction the authoress discusses 
le sources of information in regard to Pythogoras 
nd the Pythagorians. 

The second chapter deals ^Yith the biography, 
nd position and influence of Pythagoras as 
'hilosopher. Scientist and Religious Reformer. 

In the tliird chapter she describes the school of 
'ythagoras and two Pythagorian schools. 

In tlie fourth chapter the authoress has given 
n English translation of the Golden Verses winch 
re generally attributed to Pythagoras. She has mso 
iscussed the authorship of the verses. Her 
ommentary on the verses is excellent. 

There is a bibliography (pp. 65-70) at the end 
I the book. 

It is a precious volume. 

Spence Training ConLEGE Annual, 1926 : Pp. 
55. Price 8 as. for students and Be. 1 for others. 

This interesting Annual contains a short historv 
if the Spence Training College, Jubbalpur and 
ilso some articles of pedagogical interest. 

Our Spiritual Wants and Their Supply : By 
'^andit Sitanath Tatlvdbhusan. Pp. 24. Price as. 4. 

Presidential address delivered at the fortj^ninth 
Innual meeting of the Sadaran Brahma Samaj. 
Vell-thoughtout and w'ell-Avritten. , , 

Retiunsforuation of Self. ; By Shvam Lal,B. _A. 
Published hi G. S. Nivas Lash Kar, Gwalior. 
Pp. 27 9+ XXX. Price Bs. 2. 

TJie author writes in the Prefatory Note that 
n this book “the condition of the whole . of the 
Jniversal Existence and of its parts with their 
ormation, transformation and re-transformation 
las been described in a logical coherence step by 
step from beginning”. 

He fmther says ; — “The book will, doubtless, 
mmensely benefit the reader even if he finds 
limself unable, for any reason, to go a step 
jeyond reading”. 

Gnosticisji : By _ Mary IF. Barrie. M A. 
Theosophical Publishing House. Adyar'). Pp.115. 
Price 1-4 (IJ'rappcrs') ; Rs. 2 (elolli). 

It contains the substance of lectures delivered 
in the Brahinavidya Ashiuma, Adyar Sladras. 


A popular exposition of pre-Christian and 
Christian Gnosticism. 

Gods in Exile : By J. J. Van Deer Leeuw, 
LLD, (Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar). 
Pp. 129. Price Bs- 1-8 (Board). 

■ This booklet is “based on an awakening of 
Ego-conscionsness” which came to him some httle 
time ago. 

It contains the following chapters (i) The 
Drama of the Soul in Exile, (ii) The Way to the 
Ego. (iii) The AVorld of the Ego. (iv) The 
Powers of the Ego. (v) The Return of the Exile, 
and an Afterword. 

Theosopieal Standpoint. 

A Review of “The Heart of Jainish” : By 
Jagmanderlal Jaini. Chief Justice, High Couil, 
Indore. Published by Shri Atmaimul, Jain Tract 
Society, Ambala City. Pp, 54. Price. 4. as. 

“The Heart of Jainism” belongs to the scries 
"The Religions Quest of India” and is written by 
Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson. 

Justice Jagmanderlal shows ,that this book is 
full of mistakes and misrepresentations ; and is 
marred by the “Christian Prejudice” of the 
authoress. 

Nirvana; By George S._ Arundah. Published 
hi The Theosophioa) Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras, Pp. 219. Price Bs. 2-4 (Boaid). 

This ‘Nirvana’ lias nothing to do with 
Buddhistic Nirvana. It is one of the stages of 
Theosophical consciousness. The author has “just 
been bom into Nirvana” Cp. xiii) and this book 
contains the outpourings of that consciousness. 

Decaying Hinduisu and How to Revive It : Bg 
Prof. Ganga Bishen and Prof. Amba Datla 
(R S. D. College, Feroxepur), Pp. 30. 

Partly historical. According to the authors 
“Hinduism can be best revived by leading the 
life as our ^ forefathers led before” By this life 
they mean “four asramas.” 

"Hindu AIind” : By G. N. Ananta Bamayya 
SastriPp.IV+U. 

“Rendered from Sanskrit stray-thought verses.” 

Musings on Lite ; By P. V. Chalapali Bao. 
Pp. 33. Price 8 as. 

AVritten in verse. 


25—9 
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By M. Sitaraina Rao, 


Shamsul 

Tiaining 


Sree Ra3i Chakdra : 

B. A., L. T. Pjp. 72 ; j)rice 7 as. 

Biograpliy of Rama of Ayodliya. 

■Rousseau’s Educatioxaii Theory : By 
Ghani Khan, Headmaster, Government 
School, Ajmer. Pp. 39 (Price not knoion). 

It contains a short life and a lucid 
of the educational theory of Rousseau. 

The Mediator axd other Theosophical Essays : 

Bti G. Jmarajaiasa, (Theosophical Publishing 
House) Pp. 95. Price Re. 1-4 (Boar^ 

Theosophical thoughts of the Yice-President 
of the Theosophical Society. 

Thoughts ox Eorjis & Syhbols ix Sichbh : 
Edited by Oyani Slier Sing. -Lahore. Pp. 89. 
Price 8 as. 

. Contains Yieirs of some Sikh thinkers. 

Rajarshi Bamhohax Roy : By Manilal G. 
Paiehh, B. A. (Oriental Christ House Rajkot, Kathia- 
wad). Pp. viii+186. Price Rs. 2 (Board). Rs. 3 
(cloth). 

There are 15 chapters in the book dealing -with 
the various aspects of Raja’s life. The author has 
adopted Trinitarian Christianity hut is an admirer 
of Eammohan Roy. The Raja published the 
Precepts of Jesus’ omithng the birth story, 
miracles, _ erucifixioif and resurrection. But our 
author tlunks that, this ‘10 say the least, was like 
acting the play of Hamlet without the part of 
llamlet and hence was tantamount to' takin*^ awav 
Its. life and soul” (p. 45). That the. doctrine of 
irinily and Incarnation were stumbling-blocks’ to 
him was, pur author thinks, ‘-‘owing to his MahS 
medan training and bias” (p. 53). - 

Yoicte eroh withes ; By Rai Sahib Gohin Lai 
Bonncrjec. Published by Jitendriya Banerjee 11, 

Lane, Calcutta. 5'Ii x4'. P. 92. Price 

250 short paragraphs. Good thoughts. 

M ah f.s Chaxdra Ghosh. 

CoLoxY or Siaji : Bu Prof 
Phanmdrnnath^ Bose, ILA., Publisher hi, lit 
Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. ^ ® 

In the present volume Prof, Bose eive^ 
an peful resume of the researches of 

Khoiais into the historj- and iSure of ^nS 

Siam winch was once an important Ttfnri,. 

and which is at^prSlntTe onh?'indep®^^^^^^ 

Buddliist power of Asia. Hr 

Bauohi. in his learned preface has 

character of Indo-pmi contributions wMch ^ -n-lnt 

to make feiam what it is to-day. Prof. Bose fn 

the. narrow compass of 170 pages, suweeded in 

mving ns, a clear and interesting picture of tsS 

Hindu civihsation in the Menam va ley Tne 
i-ehgion and literature, the archat>oloriMl mn'r.?, 
inents and politiral ipslitutions of ancTrat 
have been . described in a way that is sure tS 
rouse the interest of the general pubbc 
history of Greater India beyond the seas \vl 
recommend the book to all lovers ^ Bindn 
culture histoiy. - -^^nu 


Probodli unuiiup. 
Greater 


Iitdie 


has 


India axd Chixa ; By Dr- 
Bagchi, ILA., D. Litt (Paris) 

Bulletin no. 2. 

In this monograph Dr. Bagchi _ 
masterly summary of the extensive . buttara 
relations of India and China. Dr. Bagchi had fn- 
unique opportunity of studying the pnginal '-luinfcc 

+a-«-fo -WTifV, fi-poaf irronr.li Rinnloeisfs likC Irrul- 

Conse- 
of 


given 3 

cultura! 


analysis texts with Great French Sinologists like 


Sylvain Levi, Prof. Pelliot and others, 
quently his presentation of the propagation o 
Buddhism and Indian culture in the bar ws 


of 


is the result of a critical and exhaustive ’ 

of the original Chinese sources, which he is m 
first Indian to handle. He brings out with a 
clarity and conviction how the cultural cous 
boration_of Lidia and China was. an event 
extraordinary importance in the history, of as a 
We are thankful to Dr. Bagchi for reminding 
of this great historic truth and strongly k- 
commend the book to the public. , 

- IxniAx Culture rx Java and Suhatra : & 
Dr. Bijanrai Chattel jec, D. LnT (Panjah), 
(London). (Greater India Society Bulletin no. 3. 

Dr. Chatterjee has specialised in the history oj 
Hindu cultural colonisation in Indo-China 
Indonesia. He gives here a much-needed summaty 
of the history^ of the Hindu colonies of Java ana 
Sumatra, which were ignored by Indian schoian 
on account of their unfamiliarity with the Bnt^ 
language in which the principal studies 
written. Dr. Chatterjee has done a great 
to us by giving in a simple yet attractive Engu=? 
style the results of the researches of the Bat® 
and the French scholars in that domam. ““ 
Chapter on the Javanese and Malayan Ramayana 
IS of enthralling interest. Indian readers 
get much pleasure and profit by- reading^ 
essay. The Bulletin would be had by 
to the G^ter India Society’s Office, 91, 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

' Hirvana ; By Rai Bahadur G. G. Ghose, Gj^; 

Published by A. S. Ghosh EsE- 
140-2, Upper Ciacular Road, Calcutta. 

Rai Balmdur G. C. Ghose is well-known ,fo 
public of - Bengal through his munificent 
toe cause of higher education and 'social servia - 
• He is a leader of the Indian Christian Community- 
ills metrical musings on I^irva?iaj bear a 


to 


testimony, to the fact that the soul of an Mis® 

l»n?nQriaT\ ie i._ .■% . -i . . 


Christian is sensitive to 

India. lu every line we 
mhid'-^-- And directness of a 


all the deeper ^,0 
religio®- 


The Light which is lightened 
m,.- • the Super Light, 

Ine eye is opened which is 

Ihe life which is unified 

^ with' the Brahmic 
■‘^’uter-drop with the ocean ; 
xiiat which IS in words 

mha u ■ unspeakable — 

Ihe burying of toe Self 
is Nirvana.” 

themUR^n'? ''a^ous scriptures of different. 
svntooriP ‘o the religion of spinW^ 

synuiesis beyond dogma and creed- 
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“Tlmt ■whicli is the end 
of Saints, 

The supi'eino ecstasy of their 
hem 

Hero )ic tahes his stand on the eternal and 
inshahahlo foundation of Peace and Ilarmony 
owards Avhich Ilumanify is ever striving through 
:cnturies of trials and tribulations. We recommend 
ho book to all seiious students of spiritual 
wogress. 

K. N. 

.Tawa Jataic,\s. Beia’g EiSt.lisu Tn.vNsr.ATios or 
Book I c.Uiro I of IlEMACTiAxnnA’s TntsnAsnrr- 
sM.AicArunusuACAntTnA TR.\A'sr,ATr.D bi/^ Prof, 
tbnuhiacharan Vuhjabhtisam and Pevised and 
Edited with notes and mirdudfons By Prof 
S'inarsi Das Jam, M. A. Published by iho Punjab 
Sanskrii Book Depot, Lahore. Price Bs. 4 only. 

The Buddhist .Tataka stories have now become 
veil-known to the scholars through the efforts of 
fansbol and Rhys Davids But the Jaina Jatakas 
lave not yet gained as much publicity. We, there- 
bre, welcome the Jama Jatakas, published by the 
’unjab Sanskrit Book Depot of Lahore. Tlie 
iresent work is a translation of the fir.st canto of 
Book (Parvan) I of Ilemachandra’s Ti isahqstusalaka- 
ntriisacarilra. It contains the history of sixty-three 
leroGs— both mythological and historical— of the 
faina religion. There is some difference between a 
Buddhist and a ,Taina .Tataka. In a Buddhist .Tataka, 
he future Buddha is always represented in a 
lenevolent character, but in a -Taina Tataka or 
?urvabhava, the life of the future Tina is often 
iepicted in dark colour. In various sculptures, we 
ret the representations of the Buddhist Jatakas, 
mt imfortunately no sculptural representations of 
he Jaina Jatakas have as vet been discovered. In 
in able introduction. Prof. Banarsi DaS Jain 
liseusses various topics relating to the text and 
lives a short biographical sketch of the poet 
Ileraachandra. The book is an addition to the 
faina literature. One only wishes that the trans- 
ator would undertake the complete translation of 
he Jaina Jatakas and thus render them accessible 
:o the general public. The book does credit to 
Moti Lai Banarsi Das, who are rendering good 
service by their Punjab Oriental Series of books. 

P. B, 

Aectic Swallows ; By _ Sivanti Sri A7ianda 
Acharya Oaurisankar. Published by the Brahmalcitl 
Qaurisankar Math, Scandmavta. 

The Swamiji, Sii Ananda Acharya Gaurisankar, 
luthor of these imaginative swallow flights from the 
last to the west and back again, whose sturdy 
Ignre on his horse Balkari both prefaces the verses 
md closes them, and to whom are strictly secured 
‘all rights, especially that of translation,” is today 
mown mostlv to anthologists. These aerial fancies 
lom the land of the Midnight sun will, it may be 
loped, contribute, towards his popularity among 
he reading public. The Swamiji is prolific in 
magination and, the list of his works appended 
o the book at its close is impressive enough, 
raried in topic and published from Norway and 
Bweden, London and New York, dating from the 
fear 1913 till today. The long series of errata 
,s a little disquieting, though. But when we take 
'/iourage in both hands and dip into it we may be 


assured of finds that will satisfy our sense of 
poetry. The author’s use of words like Saji, 
vuntnni, Gouri-guru, Barsa etc., is an attempt to 
impart a strange and exotic air to his performance, 
but striking touches of originality are not wholly 
absent ; e g., speaking of Rameswar Sefubandfaa, 
says the poet. 

“It is the bridge of love ’twixt me and Bharat 
ever expanding, as far and far I wander towards 
the northern pole.” 

Again, a little girl 'smiling at swallows flying 
round her head, reminds him that “there is a 
thread of love between earth-goers and sky-goers.” 
“A forest of blossoming Kadamba” is likened to 
“happy life gazing at paradise in the beyond,” 
But it is difficult to find the chain which links 
or holds tlie quatrains together from end to end ; 
now he is speaking of the all-so,ul, novr of his 
mother’s prayer in his days of infancy. In one 
place, he praises the deer feeding the tiger for 
its act of “self-offering”! (page 73). Writing on 
“metamorphosis,” “cataclysm,” “crematorium,” our 
“nnintuited self,” “the energent many miiTored 
forth by the one absolute Me,” and the “bee- 
minted moment,” he could not be expected to 
keep his verses always to the level of poetry. 
There are many commonplace lines. 

“Winter rouses reflection and consolidates 
friendship” Marking the contrast in the Sone as 
at the source and at ,Deri, he muses— ‘,‘why do 
things so gentle at birth become so violent in 
youth ?” Sentences like—. 

“Life is like an autumn cloud, speeding to what 
unknown sky ?” will hardly pass the purity test. 

All things considered, the book is inviting 
because of its excellent and unconventional get-up 
(excluding the numerous errors in printing scattered 
throughout with a generous hand) ; its eastern 
way of putting things, its occasional gleam ■ of 
true poetic glow,— and the writer is a personality 
well calculated to arouse interest. 

X 

An outline of the Uistort of SiInskrit 
LiTEnATURE: By Dr. T. Ghaudhury, M.A., Pk.D, 
A. I. G. IGhakravartiy Ghatterjee c& Go. Ltd., 
15 Gollege Square, Galcuttd). Priced at Bs. 1-8 
(Indian) and 3s. 6‘d (Foreign) fourth edition. 

It is a book of about two hundred pages, and 
within this small compass the author has attempted 
to give a brief outline of the typical phases of 
the history of Sanskrit Literature, dealing with 
the literature of the Vedic period and that of the 
past— Y edic period technically called the Sanskrit 
period, the mutual influence between India, the 
West and the East, %e condition of the Society, 
manners and customs as can be generally gathered 
from the internal evidence of the literature. Dr. 
Ghaudhury is under no delusion and points out 
(page— 57) the “Mobile condition of the ancient 
Hindu Society which became gradually obsolete 
with the preponderating influence of more and 
more caste— stagnation or was purposely ignored 
in the later Brahmanical times”. He has differed 
from Western authors in some minor respects, 
not without reason. 'The author’s criticism is fair 
and pointed. The language of the book is pleasant 
to read and the book is nicely printed and its get- 
up is -good. Although the boob is meant for 
students of Indian Universities and Colleges, we 
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think that the Buhiects under 
be inore generously treated. 


HINDI 


G.S. 


BnuRi—EATiTAKiu: By Mr- Jagamalh Das 
Ralnalavr’\B.A, Puhlisliedby the Ganda-Pitstahmala 
Office, Lucknow. 18th edition, 1026. Pp. XXXlI-i- 
296+116. Price Bs. 5. 

We at once recognise this 'vrork as a landmark 
ot literary _ scholarship in modern Hindi. The 
ibaisqi o_f Biharidas, the best writer of love poems 
m. Hindi IS here edited, perhaps for the first time, 
with all the rare, labour and accuracy ■which it 
deserves. The Bihari-literature in Hindi is 
not insignificant, as, according to the Bmdi- 
Isayaraina,^ no less than -25 writers have written 
onit both in prose and verse. But this edition 
which IS the result of the author’s labour for over 
a quarter of a century, has supplied the critical 
apparato for the study of the master. Of the six 
Wbb. of the text, five are laid under contribution. 
;^e oldest. manuscript which is in the Durbar 
jjibrary of Jaipur, has been tackled for the first 
time. The number of dolias recognised to he of 
the poet IS 713. In an appendix there is a list 
of 143 doJm which are attributed to the poet 
As m the text so in his explanation the editor 


Chap'ter SV might Bhandekar, Law Printing Press, Poona dig- Poges 
340. Price Bs. ihrce. 

That the knowlege of laws and regulations of 
the country is indispensable to every resiaeni, 
whether a citizen or a villager in these days « 
truism which nobody will question. The 
transactions, monetary and others, as well as m 
frequent liarassments to vvhich peaceful 
are subjected by the little gods armed 
ministrative powers, makes it incumbent on even 
persons to have at least a superficial kupwledfte w 
the laws which govern his worldly alTairs. ojicti 
knowledge can be easily gained by a penisai w 
this book, which gives in a small compass tae 
gist of principal sections of over forty 
laws, such as the Hindu Law, Mahomedan lAj',' 
the I. P. Code, Transfer of Property Act, Banu 
Revenue Code, the Municipal Act, the Police Att 
etc. As a book of ready reference, the value 
the publication cannot be exaggerated. 

Jeewax-Rasayax-Sitastra or a Tre.vtiSe ox 
Chemistry (Twelve Tissue Remedies) : Bd 
V. M. Kulkarni, II. M. D. Puhlishcrs— Messrs. W 
atul Co. Pages 168+36. Price Bs. Two. 

Of the various “pathies’ or schools of ®6diciaes 
prevalent in India at present^ that^of the 


Tissue Remedies is 'one which deserves . 
popular owing to the cheapness, harmlessness 3“ 
efflraciousuess of the drugs as well as the 
with which 0 proper remedy can he founu 


luo icAi bu in ms explanation ttie editor ui luu mugs us wmi u» 

dilfers with the other writers and gives his reasons, ^"th which a proper remedy can. he found L 
Vi e await vath anxiety for the ibtroductioh which ' ^offrence .to the books on the subject. The W 
the editor promise.s to publish in another volume ^lod.er notice is written with care, and the. press 
The porteaits of Biharidas and Mirza Raja Jayashah’ , can testify from personal 

commpnly_]aiown as Mhhafaia Javsineb. •minvu ar.1 ike usefulness of the hook ns well as the remOQ'|. 


-- — VIA iuao <j.ua DJLUZck Xvai 

commonly Imown as Mhhafaja Jaysiugh. which are 
reproduced m colours^ were brought from lipM 
where the poet and his patron lived. - 

This work forms the first volume of a contem- 
plate.a senes on the old masters of Hindi litSre 
fudging from the merits of the volume uS 
review the editor and publishers will thus not only 
do honour to the masters but also to themselves? ^ 

Smuitra Hcmr-MARAmiARAT -Part I ; Published 
-P'css, Lid., Allahabad: Pp 104, . 

The Hindi-knowing public are indebted" to 
publishers for this nicely got-up • and -nmlncDiS 
illustrated translation of the .Mahab?iarata teom the 
m7^'nnl Sanskrit. The style is simple and cliarmimr 
There are five coloured plates besides a 
Pictures in black and vvldte; This publiralten D 
to the standard of the Indian Press? Ltd It Bliouk? 

doment '“station 

0 


the usefulness of the hook as well as the -- 
suggested therein for several diseases. Some 
pages are devoted at the end to the enumeration 
Homeopathic medicines and the complaints tnu 
remove^ The book will prove highly 
in every family as a book of reference m n 
Ohemic treatment, 

V. G, Awe- 


Rames Basu. 


SIARATHl 


IlranAYACTE Bol on Words raou Tim Heart • 
By B. B. Pat of Bclgaum. Pages 112. Price Be. l, 

. The .economic and moral decUne of Indian 
villages IS described m this book. The style is 
verbose and highly figurative. ^ ^ 

Guaiuciia I^kilor Oxe’soto Lawyer; By 
S. Ji, Datnlc, 'LL. B. Publisher — D, Gf. 


GUJARATI 

AVh have received the following booklets fr°™ 
me Tidyadhikan, Baroda State— 1. Story 
Rocks, A.- Ekglaxd’s Shippiko, 3 . Wat/u, 
Heat, 5 . Tuript, 6 . Aurakgzeb - (in Hindi) a 
Ashoka. They belong to. B 
Jnanmala, and are printed and pubbsW 
priced Es. 0 - 6-0 uniformly- d", 
mmontvare translations but they all bring 

tkough in places v® 

occur, as in the booklet on AshoLj 
themselves would fip^j. 

• aia V 1 .grasp ideas conveyed by such . 

teachers cannot be 
"^kh, If that is the object of pubUsbing 

bSricS* 

Py Ghhaganlal Tldf, 
Surat Oily 

Swat Thick card board. Pp. 16 unpriced {192^\ 
In this small pamphlet Mr Ghhaganlal 1>^’ 
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_Basayak : By BaymilJal Girdharlal Modi, M.A., 
jirintcd at (he JIarihar Press. Surat. Pp. 196. Cloth 
bound. Price Be. 1-12-0 (.1926). 

Limp, Falf, pearl, merenry, tale, pold, silver, 
copper and many such other articles have their 
raedicinal uses. Their diiferent preparations -were 
being used extensively in old times and even now 
are not out of use. An interesting and scientific 
exposition of the processes of their prepai-ation 
and uso is to be found in this boob, which will 
repay perusal. 

1. Ukbah Co-orEHAiAT; Banics, 2. Banking : By 
V. 0. Jadav, B.A., Manapina Director, Surat, 
Peoples’ Co-operative Bank (1926.) 

These two small pamphlets mark a departure 


in the history pf Co-operative work in Gujarat 
The Co-operative Movement is making rapid 
progress in Gujarat, tlianks to the organizing 
capacity of men like Dewan Bahadur A. U. Maiji. 
Mr. ,Tadav is also a distinct organiser and as such 
having felt the want of boots in Gujarati 
on the subject in order to facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge thereof, he has produced 
these two pamphlets, which give complete in- 
formation in simple language, both about these 
Banks and the banking system observed there. 
They are priced moderately : O-4-O.each, 

We have received copies of a Weekly Called Be 
Guadi Moj or Indian Tit Bits. We do not review 
Weeklies. 

K. M J. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


.[This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracic.s, eirors of fact, _ clearly erroneous views, , 
misrepresentations, etc., in the original contributions, and editorials published in this Beview or jin 
other piapeis criticizing it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject, this section 
is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. _ As, owing to the kindness of our numeroim 
contributors, toe are always hard jvessed for sjiace, critics are requested to be good enough ahvays to^ be 
brief and to sec that whatever they write is strictly to the point. Qeneralhj, no criticism of reviews and notices 
of books is published. Winters are requested not to eocceed the limit of five hundred loords.— Editor, 

1 he Modern Beview. ] 


Hungarian Peasants 

In a recent number of the Modem Review 
it w.as slated bv a correspondent that the 'peasants 
in Hungary under the present regime have teen 
reduced to a condition of abject debasement 
bordering on serfdom, inasmuch as when they 
see a landlord they go down on their knees and 
pi'ostrate themselves before him and kiss the track 
of his motor car. 

Having lived in Hungary for eiglit years, pre- 
vious to the Great War during it and after, from 
1912 to 1920, and having witnessed the great 
changes which swept over the country during the 
war and subseguent revolutions and anti-revolu- 
tions, I am in a position to refute the utterly 
absurd and baseless statement of your corres- 
pondent, who either does not know the Hungarians 
or belongs to sorae_ clique inimical to the country. 

I shalf not in this brief communication touch on 
the details of tlie changes and attitudes of the 
different communities, but can tell you from 
personal knowledge, that the Hungarian peasant, 
who IS a most dignified and self-respecting person, 
proud and withal polite like a born gentlemen, is 
incapable of crinaing to anybody, or behaving in an 
abject fashion. He came to the country as a 
conqueror with the Hungarian leaders a thousand 
years ago from Asia, and ••even during the age of 
serfdom in Europe was a free man under his ov.ti 
ruler and shook off all vestiges of alien serfdom 
after the Revolution of 1848, 

During the four months of Bolshevistic regime 
he stood opposed to the Soviet in Hungary, and it 
is incredible that since the re-establishment of the 


present regime which he supported, he should 
nave been reduced to such abject degradation as 
your correspondent describes. And this in the 
face of the fact that under the present Parliamentaiy 
Constitution which Admiral Horthy protects as a 
Governor, i, gainst Communism, the. peasant now 
more than ever forms one of the main supports of 
the Government with his agricultural party. I 
never saw or heard of any degradation of the 
Hungarian peasant, who is now more prosperous 
than ever— which cannot be said of the city work- 
man— since the Great War and its . economic 
changes for the conquered people especially. The 
peasant gets more for his products than before 
and lives as simply as ever, and is thus becoming 
1 richer— and he was never poor in Himgaiy. Al- 
though I left Hungary about six years ago, when 
the present regime was well-established, friends 
have kept me well-informed about the state of 
things there, and recently I have learnt from 
friends who came to India that there has been no 
change for the worse so far as the peasants are 
concerned. I am told that not long ago an English 
traveller in Hungary was perplexed to find a 
peasant-who came to his rescue after an accident 
to his motor-car, behaving just like a well-manner- 
ed and dignified gentleman, courteous and polite 
and withal proud and self-respecting, as if he did 
not belong to a boorish or unrefined class to whiclx 
the peasants and workmen belong even in civilised 
Europe and America. He could hardly believe 
that his host was after all a peasant and a 
villager. 

I can assure you that your informant is either 
misinformed or has some object in misrepresenting 
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moral code for men, women being mentioned 
as merely in connection with men. In the 
law-giver’s eye there was no women, as the 
object of legislation. Even Christ himself, 
proceeds the learned politician, cast a con- 
temptuous glance upon marriage. Peter and 
' Paul, most important leaders of the Christian 
movement in the primitive stage, taught that 
Avomen should submit to men at all times, 
not allowing any women to teach but 
instructing all women to keep silence. Mr. 
Matsumoto does not think it worth while 
extending his argument to any other religions, 
when the recognized “.best one” is so much 
below the modern ideal. 

Law Knows No Woman. — When Mr. 
Matsumoto says, “Law knows no women,” he 
means the Japanese law, especially, the Civil 
and the Criminal Codes. Women’s rights, 
if any, are ridiculously smaller than men’s 
in all prospects. The special features of the 
legislation against the fair sex are all based 
upon the traditional thoughts deeply rooted 
in the religions and philosophies that have 
been ruling in the orient. 

Manifest Irregularity. — Mr. Matsumoto 
refers to the recent deliberation _ at the 
proposed amendment of the Civil Code 
pointing to the funny expression, ‘manifest 
irregularity’ as ground for divorce not for 
the Avife, Wt for the husband alone. As for 
the poor women, she may be put off for any 
offence even remote akin to adultery. The 
man is not blamed even in the revised Code 
for any irregularity that is not manifest. 
Mr. Matsumoto recalls the violent dispute , 
over the use of such a “barbarous” phrase 
in the Imperial law. The opinion in favour 
of its insertion prevailed, because the 
members who advocated it argued that purity 
of blood ought to be maintained by a pure 
woman, while the husband had nothing to 
do with the blood. 

Who will decide whether “Manifest” or 
not ? 

According to the legislation’s view the 
presiding Judge, whoever it may be, will 
be authorized to distinguish between ‘manifest” 
or not regarding the husband’s [irregularity. 
Such a Judge will be instructed to decide 


the matter, according to the current social 
standard of morality. 

There are 3581183 women wage-earners 
in Japan, in various kinds of works, ranking 
all the way from open air labour and 
mining to the higher professions, according 
to statistics, just published by the social 
affairs Bureau of Tokyo. Of the total 1315900 
Avomen Avere engaged in agricultural work, 
980000 in the factories and mines, 428541 in 
Government service, teaching, medical, semi- 
medical and other professions, and 400000 in 
commercial activities. 

The return for Tokyo alone, up to August, 
1924, shows that women workers are classifi- 
.able into three groups, the first including 
teachers, doctors, pharmacists, journalists, 
authors, business clerks, guides and detec- 
tives. The second group includes dentists, 
masseusers and shampooers, midwives, typists, 
stenographers, telephone operators, hairdress- 
ers, actresoss, artists, musicians and teachers 
of polite arts. The third group is of women 
who are engaged in physical labor. 

In the matter of income, below 60 Ten a 
month is considered the minimum. Practising 
women physicians have a monthly income of 
200 to 700 Ten ; musicians and artists 150 
to 500 Ten ; stage and film actresses 100 to 
800 Ten, dentists 1-50 to COO Ten, beauty 
experts 120 to 150 Ten ; hair-dressers 80 to 
100 Ten; midwives 80 to 500 Ten; chauffeurs 
80 to 300 Ten. These are grouped as the 
highest class. 

The middle class includes teachers in 
middle grade education, guides, pharmacists, 
shampooers and masseusers, journalists, art 
models, stenographers, detectives, restaurant 
girls, office hands, car conductors, government 
and public officials and school teachers, who 
earn from 70 to 150 Ten a month. 

Under the third ' group come typists with 
30 to 100 Ten a month; office clerks 24 to 70 
Ten; nurses 36 to 100 Ten; telephone 
operators 20 to 85 Ton ; women for hire by 
the day 15 to 45 Ten; theatre and consert 
hall emplovers 30 to 50 Ten ; factory hands 
15 to 70 Ten. These are almost all young 
girls of 15 to 23 years of age. 
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Was Ashoka a Buddhist ? 

Prot B. kl. Barua subjects the opinion of 
the Rev. H. Heras, S. J., that Ashoka was 
not a Buddhist but a Hindu, to critical 
examination in The Ilahabodhi and conies 
to the conclusion : 

Asoka was a man, a member ot Hindu soci^, 
an Indian king, and, above all, a BnddhisL Hts 
inscriptions themselves, as I have sought to snow, 
contain evidences proving his Bnddhist lauh- inese 
evidences may now be sutnmed up ^ follows; 

1. Asoka went on pilgrimage to Lnmbmi and 
worshipped there, beeanse, as he knew, it was the 
village where the Buddha Sakyamum was den- 
vered. A Brahminical Hindu is nevm known to 
have gone on pilgrimage to Lnmbini because it is 
the birth-place of Gantama Buddha, 

2. Asoka undertook a pilgrimage to Ivigali- 
Sagar on the road to Hepal for the consecration of 
the Stupa ot the Buddha Konagamana enlarged by 
him five years hack. 

3. If Asoka had been a supporter of the Bnd- 
dhist sect founded by Devadatta, he would have 
gone fo the Stnna of a previous Buddha, such as 
Konagamana and avoided going to Lumbini. the 
biithplace of Gautama Sakyamuni, the Buddha 
whose name was ex hjpolhesi repugnant to a fol- 
lower of Devadatta- 

4. Asoka bestowed certain cave-dwellings upon 
file Ajivikas. But there is no evidence to show 
that he. formally consecrated them. 'In the votive 
inscriptions Asoka has referred to the donee simply 
as Ajivikas, without such honorific prefix as 
'Bhadanta,' while in flie votive inscriptions of Dasa- 
latha, the grandson and successor of Asoka, thej" 
are invariaolv honoured with such a prefix. 

5. Asoka's statement that for a little over two- 
and-a-half years he remained a vpasaha. and 
gibseciuently became associated with the Bhddhist 
toang'na, is 'dear enough to indicate that he embra- 
ced the doctrines of Gautama, If it be not taken to 
imply ms change of faith in favour of Buddhism, 
toe successive periods of time during which he 
remmned a vpasala and became associated with 
iiie fcangna me rendered unmeaning. 

. C. The First Hinor Bock Edict which is an 
mstance of JJliammasavajia greatly emphasises the 
"“dhist cardmal pnnciple of Parakrama or Apra- 

VwiI’ 0 -sures the raem- 

nem of the. Buddhist Brethren of his deen and 
faith m the Buddhist Triad, which he 
could not have done if he were not a Buddhist 

concm^l m Bhabra Edict. Asoka has been 
.recommend seven texts selected out 
scriptures then to hfm fir 

and meditation by the Bhikkhus 

G«fS’ 

Buddhist, he would not have referred to Buddhism 


as Saddkamma, nor interested himself to make 
it long endure and ventured to ^ 

selections made by him out of the 
tures for the constant study among the .Bucidm^ts. 

9. Asok-a honoured all the sects with jarmus 
kinds of honours in the sense that be showed 
various kinds of favours to them. If he bim tolera 
ted the different faith and impartially protected 
the law, he did so as a wise Indian monaren. 


A Suggestion for Muhammadans 

The editor of The Ycdic ^agaxinc _ writes 
with reference to the Mnslim agitation to 
secure punishment for attacks on their pro- 
phet . 

It were far better to trust in the morals of the 
Prophet himself than in any uproar which, tae 
iluslims could raise against attacks on bis . me. 
For the former alone can. stand the onset of 
while the latter is invariably found to be only a 
flimsy safeguard, , . . . , , 

History is bound to sit in judgment on makere 
of history, of whom Hubammad was surely one. 
Instead of strangling the voice oven Oi. ms enemi^. 
let all have their say on the subject. The prejent 
is an age of liberty- Sometimes adverse criticism, 
even it malicious, has been found to pave the way 
to ultimate adoration. 

It appears the faith' of the Mnsalman in the 
intrinsic greatness of .the Prophet is be®p 
enough, or else the mtellectual level that the 
Islamic community has yet reached is iniser^ly 
low. The insensate campaign they have lanni^ett 
against both the Hindu commumty and the Pumau 
judiciary is doing the cause of . muhammaa a 
distinct disservice. The hook which , Bit 

denouncing has been read and re-read throughont 
the province in the course of Ithe lengthy trial ot 
3L Kajpal in court. And now that tlie 31 uhammaUaa 
row against it_ m growing louder and 
attention even or pe.rsons indifferent to 
is being drawn to it, and men. of 
mentality are getting confirm^ Im 
Muhammadan intellect must have w„eifn,s 

incapable of answering the °f ® jg 

in olen Polemics so ^ to havf ttm 

uproarious protests ana li-anuc 
Govemmeat 


' German Trade and Shipping in Asia 

Mr St. Hihal Singh has contributed an 
article’ to TTef^rc to show how the Germans 
are gradually recovering their Asiatic trade 
with amazing rapidity and success. -Here are 
some extracts : . _ 

"What business had those intensely patriotic 
Britons on board a German ship ? AVhy were they 
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not ti-avelling on a British _ steamer ?_ Surely 
there were ships flying the Union Jack going from 
the Far Eastern to European ports of call. They, 
however, would have had' to pay more had they 
travelled by a British instead of a German liner. 

"Even the ‘Jap’ mail costs more,” said a lady 
of British extraction, while discussing this matter 
with me. Another passenger— also an Anglo- 
Saxon— had calculated that if he had taken a 
British boat from Shanghai to Genoa instead of 
tliis ’t would have cost him nearly £20 more. 
“Quite a consideration, especially when a man 
is travelling with his wife and two or three 
kiddies,” was his comment- 

In the chase for economy sight is soon lost 
of patriotism, though patriotism bobs up in talk 
DOW and again. Inasmuch as Britons permit 
practical considerations to outweigh the patriotic 
impulses, I am not a bit surprised at their procli- 
vity to ascribe an action taken by members of 
another nationality' to anything but a patriotic 
motive. 

The Germans are winning back their trade 
because they possess many sterling qualities. 
They are both intelligent and industrious. Despite 
all libels upon their character, they give remark- 
ably good value for the money. They do not, 
above all, become easily discouraged, but persist 
in using every resource at their command until 
success crowns their efforts. 

The Derffltnger serves as a good example to 
illustrate the individual and national traits that 
ars enabling Germany, by degrees, to overcome 
the handicap imposed upon her people by the 
war. The economy of labour with which efficiency 
was secured was really remarkable.. 

The steward who looked after my cabin cleaned 
it and also several other cabins near by. He 
helped, besides, to wash the windows and polish 
the brass. He awaited at table each meal time. 
The man who made my bath ready every morning 
went to the printing office when all the baths 
were over and set up the type, printed the menus 
for the day and the news bulletins received by 
wireless and at meal-time waited on table. So far 
as I could discover none of the stewards performed 
just one function, but had other jobs to which 
he must apply himself when one was finished. 

There were only two stewardesses for the whole 
ship— one for the farst and the other for the second 
class. They had to prepare the baths for all the 
women and the children passengers, clean the 
bath-rooms and lavatories even to the extent of 
scrubbing the floors, and attend to any ladies who 
might be suffering from sea-sickness or other 
ailments. 

I never saw such economy of labour on any 
British ship by which I travelled. The owners 
of such steamers usually resort to a different 
expedient in order to cut down the running ex- 
penses. They employ Indians or Chinese at 
ridiculously low wages instead of paying the 
imion scale to their own countrymen, who would, 
as well, refuse to wort beyond the union hours. 

_ On the DcrlJhnocr the entire crew was German 
with the exception of the six Chinese employed to 
do laundry work. 

, .Despite the economy of labour, the service was 
quite good— certainly no worse than that 1 have 
had from British stewards on the Atlantic and 
elsewhere. Tlie cabin was always cleaned, tlie 
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beds made and the washstand attended to by the 
, time the officers, made their tour of inspection 
daily, round about eleven o’clock in the morning. 


Bengal Villages and revival of 
Cottage 'Industries 

Mr. Haradayal N'ag writes in Welfare : 

Every one irrespective of sex and age has to 
PW some money in purchasing Lancashire cloth 
which may be fairly termed as tax. Even a poor 
family consisting of say, five members must pay 
at least fifty rupees a year . this it can hardly 
do without borrowing because it can hardly save 
any money for such a purpose. The destruction 
of cottage industries has thrown the bulk of 
village labour out of employment. There is no 
profitable use of this unemployed labour. The 
village people fully understand these difficulties 
but they do not know how to get out of them. 
Nothing but economic reconstruction of our 
villages can save them from their imminent eco- 
nomic ruin and such economic reconstruction 
must be based on the regeneration of onr cottage 
industries. For such a purpose our village people 
are badly in need of intellectual strength and 
organising capacity. It is urged on behalf of the 
supporters of British Impenalism in India that 
cottage industries do not pay and cannot compete 
with the machine industries. Cottage industries 
may or may not bring riches to the villages but 
they are sure to provide the impoverished 
villagers with sufficient food and clothing which 
they are so badly in need of. The question of 
competition does not arise when one who has not 
money to buy cheap foreign goods, has to provide 
himself with the bare necessaries of life. Under 
the existing circumstances nothing but revival 
of cottage industries can save them' from the 
all-devouring jaws of foreign exploitation. This 
should be brought home to the people of our dying 
■rillages by our selfless intellectuals and sacrificing 
patriots. 


Pauini’s Excellence as a Grammarian 

Prof. I. J. S. Taraporewala writes in 
The Calcutta Bevieio ; 

Panini avoids the confusion naturally caused 
in tlie Western system of grammar. We, who 
have learnt according to the Western system, 
have an idea that there is some inherent power in 
the concept itself, in other words, that (here is a 
sort of sabda sakti, which determines the "part 
of speech.” This confusion arises, as we have 
seen, because the compilers of grammars in the 
West have had no special terminology of their 
own, but liave , borrowed it from the science of 
thought. In fact, until quite recently, there had 
been practically no investigation of grammar gm 
grammar in the West Panini, on the other hand, 
keeps the science of tlionght stnctly apart ana 
confines himself solely to the anflvois of the 
language. Ana in the course of his investigations 
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students, Students get up early in the .morning 
and after finishing their morning rites, sit, medi- 
tate for 15 minutes like young Hishis. After their 
individual meditation, they all gather together in 
a circle and sing a hymn from the Upamshads. 
This is again performed in .the evening after 
sunset. Every Wednesday, being a holiday, all 
the students and teachers attend the sermon in the 
mandir. Rabindranath himself, when he ]S not 
absent from the Asla'am coiiducts the sermon. 
All the inmates anxiously wait for Wednesday to 
hear Rabindranath revealing the depths of many 
problems of the w'Drld in his peculiarly fluent and 
poetic langauge. Those who have not heard, him 
spealdng cannot have any idea of how he delivers 
his sermons. That one hour of Wednesday in the 
mandir will he the happiest and noblest hour in 
the whole week and they leave the mandir feehng 
that they have learnt som.ething tangible. Every 
day before they begin their class-work they have 
"Baitalik" a religious song from Gitanjali or some 
other book sung in a chorus and another song 
before they go to bed after their daily routine. 
Thus religious instrufction is imparted to the 
students. 


The recent Great War had horrified Rabindra- 
nath a great deal. He had seen how every country 
in the West had fallen a -victim to the henious 
crimes of war, Avhich are with great pride per- 
formed in the name of patriotism an^ nationalism, 
He also had found out how detrimental the spirit 
was to the establishment of world peace. This 
demon of false patriotism and aggressive nationa- 
lism, had not allowed him to rest in peace and he 
was greatly troubled by it. He had thought about 
the problem deeply and had come to. the conclusion 
that unless these countries are tied with silken 
cords of cultural unity, world peace could not be 
established. He thought that an exchange of the 
knowledge of different cultures would make the 
people understand each other thoroughly by which 
there would be an end to these wars. 

With this idea in his mind, he founded the 
Yishva-Bharati or international University, at 
Santiniketan in 1921 to provide a centre where 
scholars from East and West could gather together 
and exchange their thoughts. Scholars from 
France, Germany, Italy, Norway. China, Tibet, 
Russia and other countries have already responded, 
to the bugle call of Yishva-Bharati. 

There are no class-rooms or lecture-halls at 
Santiniketan. Classes are held in the open air 
under the green shade trees and in the verandas 
of dormitories during rains. Class work is 
conducted from 7 to 10-30 in the morning and 
from 2 to 4-30 in the after-noon. Only Wednesday 
full-moon and new-moon days are obseiwed as 
holidays. There is regular arrangement for teach- 
ing from infant standard to B. A, and also there is 
the Yidyabhavan department where students are 
given facilities in Indology, philosophy and com- 
parative philology etc. There are both boys and girls 
in all classes and special arrangements are made 
for lodging and boarding for the girls. The small hoys 
and girls have their own special departments and 
they are kept under direct supervision of exnert 
educationalists. They have their own library 
association game, poultrj-, gardening, masonarv^ etc 
and ate the ohjects of envy for all the inmates of 
the ashram, not excluding even the founder Thev 
five in perfect happiness and'cheerfulncs and love 


the ashram more than their homes, Specific 
arrangements are made for painting and music 
and this is the most successful! department in 
Santiniketan. This forms the pivot of the con- 
jenial .atmosphere of the place which is at the 
.some iime artistic, poetic and musical yet very 
simple, 

Students . leave Santiniketan reluctantly as the 
social functions are so varying and interesting. 

Every day there will be some entertainment 
or .other, literary associations, recitation com- 
petitions, picnics, feasts, musical entertainments, 
enacting dramas and so many ohter varieties of 
activities which keep the inmates ever active and 
cheerful. Poet Rabindranath himself very many 
times takes part, in these functions, specially in 
musical entertainments and dramas. 

Santiniketan students are known as very good 
sportsmen in Calcutta and other moffussils. Foot- 
ball, hockey cricket and tennis are their favourite 
games and they will be winning trophies every 
year. Yery many students do exercise regularly 
both in the morning and evening and they are 
expert boxers, wrestlers and fencers. There are 
well-trained volunteers who go and render their 
services in all big gatherings in the vicinity. 

We have expressed our difficulty in undertaking 
this great task of writing this article about our 
aima mater and we hope that this brief survey 
will, give an idea of Santiniketan, its ideals and 
ctivities to the readers. 


The Staff of Veterinary Colleges 


of The Indian Veterinary 


The editor 
lournal says ; 

. A lecturer on RA 120- or even less is a common 
sight in some of the Yeterinary colleges! Is it 
not necessary that a certain amount of dignity or 
shall we say sanctity, should be attached to. the 
post of a lecturer? If the Yeterinary Advisers 
themselves can submit to the present state of 
treating their lecturers as such cheap men, who 
else would regard them (the lecturers) as men 
worthy to train the future Yeterinary Surgeons of 
this land ' How ivill the Alumni of such colleges 
be valued in the world? Cheapness .is generally 
associated with bad labour. Bat it is unfair to 
suggest that the present incumbents are in any 
way lacking to justify the. confidence, placed m 
them. Our contention is that by merit and me 
responsible nature of the 

else, they deserve to be raised .to the ? , 

gazetted rank. Prudence, necessity .and 
dignity, aU point in the same direction, "ow many 
Veterinarj- Advisers have move.d m this 

Every province must have iteovm /or 

production of Sera. The necessit^or this is being 
felt more and more eveiy day. What a^re=siTO 

proposals have been . placed befoie the 
Governments by, their respective Vetermary 
Advisers? Will. the, Gpvemm_ent dare to opp^^_ 

them as it ought 


such a measuie ? We hope not . Only, ve feai, 
the matter is not pressed upon 


A comprehensive scheme o^ tb| “g'fl at. 

^ eterinary aid m rural aieas ^ 
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themselves, and do “0^_f'^iye-and what is necessary periodicals, 
keep in mind how and meet their bills .^vliat will 
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all possible means. i ..wo find 
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oalnral and wholesome, u 
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I have not given up hope, Wealth may come from 
some unexpected source. Aladdin’s lamp or an 
uncle from Australia, While there is life there is 
hope. If Othello could win the fair Desdemona 
could I not with my tolerable appearance find 
-favour with some speculative father-in-law, who 
would present me with his onb' Hebecca and half 
his kingdom. Never say die is my motto, and I 
live on the glory of being a graduate. 


A Remedy for Eactionalisation 
of Holdings 

Prof. Radhakamal Mukerji observes in 
Indian Journal of Economics : 

An exchange or consolidation of holdings is 
impo'sible under the existing Tenancy Law of the 
United Provinces, since occupancy tenants cannot 
be bought out Where the land system stands in 
the way of restripment and consolidation, we have 
to depend on the traditions of voluntary social co- 
operation. Such methods of solution are witnessed 
in the south where there are villages which are 
re-divided annually. But the tendency here is 
more marked because of the established communal 
tradition. Thus in Tanjore there are larger 
field and holdings than in other ■ districts. This 
points to a gradual consolidation of holdings under 
the supervision of the_ village panchayats which 
also supervise the equitable distributi 9 n of irriga- 
tion water, the maintenance of village public 
workSf etc, The exchange of plots of land, so as 
to give the different owners contiguous blocks _ so 
far as possible, is called parivarthmai (Sanskrit- 
exchange) in Tanjore, It is difficult to come to an 
agreement because the advantages of plots as re- 
gards fertility, distance, irrigation faci'ities, etc., 
have to be equalised; and sometimes the rich 
peasant would refuse to exchange in such a way 
as to convenience a small neighbour and the 
small owner is often at the mercy of his rich 
neighbour. Similarly in Travancore consolidation 
■of holdings is taking place, the tendency being for 
the owner of very small plots of land to sell them 
or to take more land on lease from others and 
thus enlarge the unit of cultivation. It may advis- 
able for the (3ovemment to initiate an experiment 
by acquiring villages under the Land Acquisition 
Act, re-aligning the land properly, providing proper 
•drainage and irrigation channels and then re- 
letting to the original tenants, This would furnish 
a valuable object lesson, though such lessons can- 
not serve the purposes of legislation or voluntary 
adjustment by the villagers themselves. 


American ‘Big Interests” and the 
Filipinos 

Mr. St. Nibal Singh thus concludes au 
article in The Hindustan Review on American 
imperialism in the Philippines : 

The “Big interest” in the United States are 
opposed to giving independence to the Philipinos. 


That is particularly true of the American industries 
•which consume rubber — firms engaged in making 
tyres, linoleum, etc — which between them absorb 
four fifths of the world’s annual supply. Investiga- 
tion has_ shown them that the rubber plant thrives 
jn certain islands comprised in the archipelago, and 
they are intent upon the production of rubber in 
them under their own control, as that is the only 
way in _which they can outwit the producers of 
rubber in Ceylon and the Malay Straits Settlement 
where the application of a scheme of restriction of 
output has led to a considerable rise in price. 

As tlie industries expand in the United States 
{ind the system of mass production tremendously 
■ increases the output the need for new markets 
becpmes clament. Control of the Philippine tariff, 
whicli the Philippine legislature cannot change 
without American consent, enables .the American 
manufacturers and exporters largely to monopolize 
the Philippine, market. 

The retention of the Islands under American 
Tutelage serves even a more useful purpose, inas- 
much as they lie near the trade routes connecting 
the New World with the Orient, and can be utilized 
aS a iumuiug-ciff gTOund ior the accyilsttiau. cit the 
Chinese and other Eastern markets with almost 
limitless potentialities for the absorption of 
American goods markets for which Americans are 
hankering. 

The domination of the Philippines puffs up the 
pride of the prestige-loving American. It makes 
him feel that his people, too. are the arbiters of 
another nation’s fate. Contact with Europe during 
the war, and the acquisition of wealth during and 
after the conflict, have resulted in the development 
of these tendencies to a degree undreamt of by 
stay-at home Indians. 

Americans who call themselves Democrats are 
as much affected by these,, or at least some of 
of these tendencies, as Americans who delight its 
proclaiming themselves as Republicans. The move- 
ment for freeing the Filipinos from American 
tutelage has therefore, received a rude set-back. 

The struggle in which the Filipino leaders and 
the Americans are at present interlocked shows, 
for one thing, that a legislature composed of 
members of one race which lacks effective control, 
over the executive, composed of men of another’ 
race, cannot work harmoniously nor can 
it be the arbiter even in respect of 
affairs in which it is supposed to possess autono- 
mous powers. It also demonstrates the folly of 
entertaining the hope that through the establish- 
ment of conventions and extra-legal organs 
a subject people can graduate out of their 
tutelage to another people. 


Railways and Air Transport 

We read in the Indian and Eaetern 
Engineer : 

All parties are cordially in agreement in acknow- 
ledging the. wonderful feats, of the airmen of to- 
day and their achievements in the past few years, 
but it. is. well not to let our eyes be so dazzled by 
the brilliance of their achievements as to blind us 
to the tremendous accomplishments of railway 
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There onght to be a Provincial gazetted officer at 
the head of each district as in the ' case of the 
medical department. He should be held responsible 
for efficient control of any contagious disease with- 
in his district. He can help research work from 
the field, and direct the activities of the assistants 
under him in the best interests of the ryots at 
large. 


Hand and Mind 

We pick out at random the following 
passages from D. Spencer Hatch’s stimulating 
article on Hand and Mind” in The Yotmg 
Men of India : 

lOsgaided youths, and possibly certain com- 
munities. will hardly understand these recent 
words of President Coolidge; 

I like to dispense \7ith the kind of service 
^at is necessary for me to have at the White 
on myself. H I find a strap is 
^ 'tools that are nsed 

^ snoe makers and harness makers, make a 
^ to do a little black- 
oW shop ; try 

mfi ^ carpenter’s tools ; go 

ont ana repair the fence, when it is breaking 

kitchen doo^ 

most people in this country do these thinns 
keenfn''Sl hire t^m done I wmt to 
for ^them tn hve'and what is necessary 

nut nf^Soir A'ong and meet their bills 

ueLle M father and my 

Sral and*^wUniol°^ ** fs altogether 

•” ™ •» >» 

Tinifi- i. 1 °f Educational Survey, in its re^entlv 

1 the teachers. In certain nlanp <5 

Sible te i“°'^ to be euTrdl 

Sraction n^'ii « '■^sPOasibility for the 

rtSA nf taiidmgs squarely on the 

result is achievpit ti'?* edncational 

'“SSr' <s —te.?®’ "*“*■ “ 

Plant sboffid“bp"‘^^°M ' upkeep of the school 
Sir work upon the pupils. All 

Ihc^dimMinn^nf” undertaken by them, under 

^ no un tors in instructors." TJiere should 
thinnV in tua 1 ‘ the fine 
raemWs nf noted by tlm 

exhibited by thp^ imSbf^n P"de 
clean. Il'ich buili^ nii . their buildings 

sweeping and ml“hinl tho^ squads for 

removal o! wa^-i ^ Tn^ li.? for the 

situation found'' contrast was the 
there v.-a. KT,, P the reralar high school. Herl 
m a cbim ana 'i!' the part of the pupils 
there VI a= a fihpucal plant. Instead 

mi'Our. In thrir manual 

&z Bisks 


spirit creeps into the rural high school, its doors 
may as well be closed.’ 

In 1924, commodities were produced in 
Philippine school gardens and on school farms 
to the Value of 500.000 (approximately Rs. 1,500, 
000). but, of course, the value of the product in 
money s nothing to the value of the instruction 
given to the country. 

The Government Unemployment Committee 
are now asking us what changes can be made 
m our system of education to prevent such an 
unemployment problem as we have among the 
educated classes of Travaucore State, where we 
have so much education. First and foremost, by 
all possible means, let the schools teach the 
dignity of labour. 

At our Rural Demonstration Centre we find 
that the boys of the Weaving School really enjoy 
thatching the school themselves when thatching 
IS neeessarv. The night school has had to meet 
in the AVeaving school among the looms. The 
inconvenient place impressed upon the students 
me need pf a better place for the night classes. 
They decided to build themselves a building and 
they are building, it meeting in their spare time 
^ch day and putting it up with their own hands* 
When the deep well needs cleaning, those who 
receive the benefits of the Demonstration Centre 
join, together and clean 'It. 

, I have just been working out with the secretary 
m charge how much money must be provided for 
the new reading-room, the daily, weekly and 
mpntMy periodicals and the circulating library, 
which is to serve i the central village and the 
around- After estimating cost of books, 
periodicals, furniture and lamps, I said, ‘Now 
what will be small building we must build for 
the library and reading-room cost ?’ 

The answer was : 'Oh. we need provide nothing 
for that The night school boys, our Boy Scouts 
and the readers will put up the building them- 
selves.' 


Serio-comic Aspiration of a Graduate 

Parbati Kinkar Chatterjee writes in Sf. 
Javier’s Magazine : 

After weary days of strenous labour and toil 
through hope and despair I am at long last a 
graduate. From dreams let me turn to facts. 1 
am not the son of a rich man and hence I cannot 
go in for a eostlv course of training. The medical 
and engineering lines are thus out of ray reach. 
Post graduate studies are a fine cluster of gnyies 
but of a kind that would set my teeth on edge. 
How about the Law College with its wide open 
doors and roomy passages? After three sliort years 
I could pass out with flying colours, but the 
envious eves of starving colleagues would prove 
too much for me- The very tliouglit pf justif.ymg 
in my own case the ruthless prmciple of ‘ the 
survival of the fittest" would drive me mad, for it 
is one of the ideals of my life to live and let live. 
Clearly. I am cut out for commerce. But how to 
begin ? 1 have no almighty Imrra sahih among my 
relations to elbow me into a job. and worse luck. I 
own no widowed aqnt who calls me sonny. Still. 
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I have not given up hope, "Wealth may come from 
some unexpected source, Aladdin’s lamp or an 
uncle from Australia, While there is life there is 
hope. If Othello could win the fair Desdemona 
could I not with my tolerable appearance find 
-favour with some speculative father-in-law, who 
would present me with his only Rebecca and half 
his kingdom. Never say die is my motto, and I 
live on the glory of being a graduate. 


A Remedy for Eactionalisation 
of Holdings 

Prof. Radhakamal Mukerji observes in 
Indian Journal of Economics : 

An exchange or consolidation of holdings is 
impossible under the existing Tenancy Law of the 
United Provinces, since occupancy tenants cannot 
be bought out Where the land system stands in 
the way of restripment and consolidation, we have 
to depend on the traditions of voluntary social co- 
operation. Such methods of solution are witnessed 
in the south where there are villages which are 
re-divided annually. But the tendency here is 
more marked because of the established communal 
tradition. Thus in Tanjore there _ are larger 
field and holdings than in other ■ districts. This 
points to a gradual consolidation of holdings under 
the supervision of the village panchayais which 
also supervise the equitable distribution of irriga- 
tion water, the maintenance of village public 
works, etc. The exchange of plots of land, so as 
to give the different owners contiguous blocks, so 
far as possible, is called parivarihmai (Sanskrit- 
exchange) in Tanjore, It is difficult to come to an 
agreement because the advantages of plots as re- 
gards fertility, distance, irrigation faculties, etc., 
have to be equalised; and sometimes the rich 
peasant would refuse to exchange in such a way 
as to convenience a small neighbour and the 
small owner is often at the mercy of his rich 
neighbour. Similarly in Travancore consolidation 
of holdings is taking place, the tendency being for 
the owner of very small plots of land to sell them 
or to take more land on lease from others and 
thus enlarge the unit of cultivation. It may advis- 
able for the Uovemment to initiate an experiment 
by acquiring villages under the Land Acquisition 
Act, re-aligning the land properly, providing proper 
■drainage and irrigation channels and then re- 
letting to the original tenants. This would furnish 
a valuable object lesson, though such lessons can- 
not serve the purposes of legislation or voluntary 
adjustment by the villagers themselves. 


American ‘Big Interests” and the 
Filipinos 

Mr. St. Nihal Singh thus concludes an 
article in The Hindusian Bevicio on American 
imperialism in the Philippines : 

The "Big interest” in the United States are 
-opposed to giving independenoe to the Philipinos. 


That is particularly true of the American industries 
which consume rubber — firms engaged in making 
tyres, linoleum, etc — which between them absorb 
four fifths of the w'orld’s annual supply. Investiga- 
tion has shown them that the rubber plant thrives 
in certain islands comprised in the archipelago, and 
they are intent upon the production of rubber in 
them under their own control, as that is the only 
way in .which they ■ can outwit the producers of 
rubber in Ceylon and the Malay Straits Settlement 
where the application of a scheme of restriction of 
output has led to a considerable rise in price. 

As the industries expand in , the United States 
and the system of mass production tremendously 
•increases the output the need for new markets 
becomes clament Control of the Philippine tariff, 
which the Philippine legislature cannot change 
without American consent, enables. the American 
manufacturers and exporters largely to monopolize 
the Philippine, market. 

The retention of the Islands under American 
Tutelage serves even a more useful purpose, inas- 
much as they lie near the trade routes connecting 
the New World with the Orient, and can .be utilized 
as a jumping-off ground for the acquisition of the 
Chinese and other Eastern markets with almost 
limitless potentialities for the absorption of 
American goods markets for which Americans are 
hankering. 

The domination of tlie Philippines puffs up the 
pride of the prestige-loving American. It makes 
him feel that his people, too, are the arbiters of 
another nation’s fate. Contact with Europe during 
the war, and the acquisition of wealth during and 
after the conflict, have resulted in the development 
of these tendencies to a degree undreamt of by 
stay-at home Indians. 

Americans who call themselves Democrats are 
as much affected by tliese, or at least s.ome of 
of these tendencies, as Americans who delight its 
proclaiming themselves as Republicans. TJie move- 
ment for freeing the Filipinos from American 
tutelage has therefore, received a rude set-back. 

The struggle in which the Filipino leaders and 
the Americans are at present interlocked shows, 
for one thing, that a legislature composed of 
members of one race which lacks effective control 
over the executive, composed of men of another 
race, cannot work harmoniously nor can 
it be the arbiter even in respect of 
affairs in which it is supposed to possess autono- 
mous powers. It also demonstrates the folly of 
entertaining the hope that through the establish- 
ment of conventions and extra-legal organs 
a subject people can graduate out of their 
tutelage to another people. 


Railways and Air Transport 

We read in the Indian and Eaetcrn 
Engineer : 

All parties are cordially in agreement in acknow- 
ledging the. wonderful feats of the airmen of to- 
day .and their achievements in the past few years, 
but it is. well not to let our eyes be so dazzled by 
the brilliance of their achievements as to lilind us 
to the tremendous accomplishments of railway 
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engineers or fhe quiet rapidity -svitli yrMcli they 
are extending the iron road all over the yrorld. 
The airplanes intended for the Cairo-Karachi 
service are probably capable of carrying about 
3,000 Its. each dead-vreight of passengers and 
luggage, vhereas the corresponding figure in a 
railway train might well reach between two or 
three million pounds. However engrossing a future 
our imaginative v/riters may draw of a world m 
which transit and transport will all take, place in 
the air, we feel convinced ourselves that it is only 
a future and not a very near one at that. There 
is no need to sell railway shares on this ground 
as yet or to speculate unduly in airlines. There 
is yet a tremendous future of expansion for the 
railways of the world ere circumstances call 
“Halt 1" and extensions are no longer the order of 
the day. 


Hinduism and Indian National Unity 
The editor of Prahudha Bharaia observes : 


In the realisation of the Indian national unity, 
Hinduism must supply the nucleus and pattern of 
crj'Stallisation. What is our national ideal ? It is 
as we have pointed out before the spiritualisation 
of life. No other culture or religion has stood for 
it so clearly and unflinchingly as Hinduism, This 
has been her one constant main endeavour through 
the coarse of her long history. All other Indian 
communities also must accept this as their ideal. 
We Icnow that unless this motive is already 
existent among the diflercut communities, Hinduism 
cannot force it into them. Hut this is already 
present in all men all over the' world in greater or 
less degree. The tendency to spiritualisation is 
the fundamental motive of all human life. Hiddu- 
ism only emphasises it and seeks to make it con- 
sciously active in order to a rapid development. 

, Therefore this would be no innovation with the 
other communities. And there is that in India’s 
atmosphere which slowly induces all to follow 
the sacred path to spiritual self-realisation. By and 
bv all come under fhe magic spell of her great 
ideal. Besides, the turn of the world events has 
made it more imperative than ever that all life, 
individual or national, must be conceived spiritually 
if we are to escape final disastei.. No communities 
in India therefore have any valid reason to deny 
the ideal that Hinduism holds forth. 

But in order, that Hinduism may become the, 
Icisis and (he guiding spirit of Indian nationalism, 
It is absolutely necessaiy- that it should conceive 
Itself .as siiper-crcdal, as the meeting ground of all 
the difiercnt cultures. So long as Hinduism thinks 
of Itself as of a stereotyped form, bound and limited 
by infinite details ol negation, it cannot be the 
ioundalipn of that which is the Indian nationality 
anu v.’hv'h is also consequently the international 
really the epitome of the 
”’9-1 f-fied Its crude limitations 
w synthesis of the 

'llnv-v. ongmal character is always 

^d'-vrimi ;*5'‘-'’^htuig as It docs the Uuth of 

validity of all 

ptorided roaliralinn, it hag always 

pro mca .chnite scope for the accomodation of 


various races and cultures. It is only in the 
periods of its decay that it seems 'to forget its 
universal character and mission and becomes a 
bundle of negations. Once again it is wab'ng up 
and calling forth its pristine nature, and its prese.nt 
communal struggle is really the first onrush of its 
resurgent life. 

It is our deliberate opinion that the realisation 
of the Indian national unity and also of interna- 
tional unity is peculiarly and mainly the concern 
of the Hindus. They of all people are best fitted 
by history to accomplish it. It is not by the 
equal co-ordination of the self-contained commmi- 
ties, but by the leadership of one and the obedient 
following of the rest, that all great unions become 
po=sible. Hinduism has to provide this great 
leadership, 

That is why we do not consider the present 
communal troubles as absolutely evil. Evil they 
ate, but a necessary evil. Eor through these 
clashes with other communities and through suffer- 
ings from their onslaughts, Hinduism is learning’ 
to divest itself of its credal limitations and discOTer 
(he greater hidden unity behind its negations. .The 
requirements of the situation are teaching it to 
discover its historical purpose and its immortal 
strength. 


The Budhist Revival in Ceylon 


The Rev. C. H S. Ward 
pfaiional Chrisiian Revmc ; 


writes in The 


stirring the hearts 
of the Island, and 
grows in intensity 


The Buddhist Revival is 
of Buddhists in every part 
their enthusiasm for reforms 
from year to year. 

Great interest is being - shown in the reform 
of the Sangha, the Buddhist Priesthood. It is 
generally deplored that so many Bhikkhus have 
'burdened themselves with worldly goods. Let 
the monk throw, tho goods overboard, and save 
the ship from sinking.’ ‘We view with concern 
this alarming increase of the number of Buddhist 
monks t7,0U0), who ultimately have to live on 
the charity of the land, idling away the livelong 
hours, not fulfilling their duty to their family or 
their obligations to, the Order to which they have 
dedicated their lives. 

There is an increasing desire for the better 
education of tlie Bhikkus. More attention is now 
being devoted to their studies, but it is felt that 
holy living and high thinking ought to be culti- 
vated along with scholastic studies. It is pleasant 
to note that English is being taught in . some 
classes, but it is too early ' yet to pass any judge- 
ment on the results.’ ‘ 

Some Buddhist laymen desire to have their 
Bhikkhus given a thoroughly up-to-date < education 
and training for their work, such as is given to 
Christian ministers. This scherae, however, does 
not meet with general acceptance. Many 
Buddhists fear that such a training would be too 
unsettling, and would be much more likely to 
render the young men unfit for their future work 
than to preiiare them for it. 

Regular public .services are held in some 
Buddhist halls, at whice sermons are preached 
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from Pali texts, and a bier Baddhist Street 
preachin'T Campaign was attempted, some years 
ago. in Colombo, on tbe lines of the Colombo Oily 
Mission’s work. This movement' aroused a good 
deal of enthusiasm at first, and there were many 
speakers and big crowds. But soon the novelty 
wore off, and it was given up. 

Since about the year 1880, when Madame 
Blavatasky and Colonel Olcott came to Ceylon 
as the champions of Buddhism against Christianity, 
it has been the settled policy of the Buddhists 
to establish a vernacular school in . very village 
where a Christian school had been opened. The 
movement was slow at first, but now there are 
hundreds of such schools, and they have been 
so _ successful that a very large number of 
Christian schools have had to be closed in 
consequence. 

But, notwithstanding all these movements and 
the energy that is being expended upon them, 
I have been able to find little evidence of genuine 
revial of Buddhism as a religion and a system of 
ethics. 

The revial of Buddhism does not appear to have 
penetrated to the innermost lives of the people, 
wnA ttwi rea'son iwc t\na vs cteas. The mevemeot 
did not originate in a widespread sense of spiritual 
need. Fear of Christianity, and the new spirit of 
Nationalism, are chiefly responsible for the Buddist 
activities of the last fifty years, 

i. The almost universal prevalence of idolatry 
and demon worship, 

ii. The prevalence of crimes of violence in the 
Buddhist sections of Ceylon, 


Importance of small Grains in ' 
South Africa 

Mr. G. P. Andrews discourses in The 
Indian Beviexo on the real problem in South 
Africa. He says : 

At the very beginning of the struggle in South 
Africa, Dr. Norman Leys wrote to me from 
England and said, that if only a very slight gain 
could be obtained against the imposition of segi-e- 
gation in South Africa at a time when the tide 
was running so strongly in its favour all up and 
down Africa, it would indeed be well worth while 
fighting on to the end. For a victory, however 
small, gained in South Africa in the struggle against 
segregation would ihave its reactions right up as 
far as Kenya and Uganda. 

My hope is. that though, under this India 
Agreement, we have not obtained for resident 
Indians all we asked for. or required, nevertheless 
something has been done to stem the tide of 
segregation. In the long run, therefore, we may 
hope, that the good work now begun, mas’’ be 
continued : and that the effects of it may be felt 
far beyond the boundaries of South Africa into 
Central Africa also and all along the East Coast. 
For if it is possible, even for one generation, to 
prevent the enforcement of ‘segregation,’ then 
human nature, with its kindlier instincts, will, in 
me long run, be likely to get the upper hand; and 
among the younger people, who are growing 


to man-hood and womanhood, those kindlier 
instincts will prevail that are the saving graces of 
man-kind- 


So-called Transfer of Meritin Buddhism 

Maung San Tha writes 'in The Bhymeah 
Sigh School Magazine : 

Buddhists believe that after performing an act 
of piety, they should share the merit accruing 
therefrom with other living beings. This act is 
termed pallidana, (sharing) which is made public 
in an audible tone by the worlds. “Take a share.” 
The hearer on his part accents the share and ex- 
claims “Well done I accept it.” This act constitute 
pattanumodama (acceptance.) 

Regarding this, most Buddhists themselves do 
not know how they acquire the merit, though 
Poussin's riddle seems no riddle at all to them. 

Poussin alludes to some of the Buddha’s state- 
mKnis. 'when he says that “lieivt 'is etrtetty 
personal.” Probably is means the last words of 
the Buddha on his death bed ; 

“Appamadena Sampadeiha ,” — Exert yourselves 
diligently.” 

Elsewhere too mention is made to the effect 
that in life we must work out our own salvation 
h)j ourselves. For Buddhas can only point out to 
being the right path. The exertion lies within the 
power of the beings who desire merit. 

If the above statements are true, there can be 
no question of transfer or share of merit No one 
can have a pertion of another’s merit. It is a 
double edged puzzle. 

To understand thoroughly anv intricate point 
in the religion of the Blessed Master, a seeker 
after knowledge is to bear in mind one main 
nrincinle, Ph. volution, will or action in the mind. 
The importance of the play of mind cannot be 
over estimated Almost aU questions in Buddhism 
can be explained in terms of mind-power. 

When a devout Buddhist has accomplished an 
act of merit, lie calls on the living beings to take 
share in it in the prescribed formula mentioned 
above. This is merely a form of intimation. He 
announces to them that he has done a meritorious 
act. The hearer on his part is glad to learn what 
bis co-religionLst has done in a moment many 
pious thoughts flash across his mind. He thinks 
of the good deeds the sharer has done. He begins 
to remember all the viitues of the Buddha- With 
a heart full of joy he exclaims “Well done,” A 
volition has ocoured ; an action is made in the 
mind. He has wilfully exerted to his heart’s 
content. His acquisition of merit is proportionate 
to the extent to which he has exerted mentallj'. 
The term “transfer of merit.” or "share of merit’’ 
is n misnomer. No body can, in fact, share his 
merit and there is none who is in a position to 
acquire it as gift. Personal exertion is necessary 
The true idea ought to be "aspiration after 
merit.” 
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Half an Hour’s Daily Outdoor Exercise 

Dr. S. L. Bhandari advocates deep brea- 
thing in the D. A. V. College Union Maga- 
zine, and gives detailed instructions as to how 
it is to be done. He says : 

Average span of human life in India is 25 years 
only. Nature has guaranteed it up to 100 years. 
Is it not a good news, young reader, if I you 
that every one of you can live up to 100 years. 
If you are too idle to give half an hour daily to 
an outdoor healthy exercise, it is no body else s 
fault It is foolish economy to grudge giving half 
an hour daily, but to give 72 years at the end. 
Remember, consumption is a dise^^se of the young 
- It is very rare after 35 years of age. Don’t say 
there is no time. Surely we get plenty of time 
when sickness knocks at the door. 

- "Death and disease hear no excuses.’. 


Eeminiscences of Vivekananda 

Mr. A. Srinivasa Pai, n a., b.l., gives somes 
reminiscences, of Swami Vivekananda in 
27ie Scholar. There are some of them ; j 


Informational talks in the mornings and answer- 
ing of questions were arranged for in a pandal put 
up on the Marina, neir ttie old “Capper-House 
Hotel;” somewhere near the site of the present 
premises of Queen Mary’s College. Now, the 
leaders of Hindu Society in Madras, big Officials 
and 'Vakils and people in hundreds came and we 
students found it hard to get near to the Swami. 
One morning a European Lady (a Potestant mis- 
sionary. I believe.) came and spoke somewhat dis- 

S aragingly of the enforced celibacy of a Sanyasin’s 
fe and of the harmful results of the starving 
of a noble instinct (noble when rightly 
regulated). After a short psychological and philo- 
sophical explanation of the necessity of celibacy in 
a Sanyasin (which perhaps was not quite appreciated 
or ^derstood by the lady.) he turned to her and 
. said half-humorously. "In your country. Madam, 
a bachelor is feared. But here you see they are 
worehippmg me, a bachelor.” 

Once he said to a number of young students in 
the audience that it was their first duty to cultivate 
phywcial strength and health. "You may have 
the Geeta in vour left hand but have football in 
your right” He expressed on one occasion the 
view that it was the men who were physically 
weak that yielded to temptations easily, and that 
those with plenty of physicial vigour and strength 
were far better able to resist temptations and 
ese^ise self-control than the former, 
p.v hen the effect of religious beliefs (Hindu and 
i^nristiau) on the masses came up for discussion, 
said.” If Iike me you had visited the 
to America and seen how near 

thPo are. and- 

yourdoiTu’^,’^*^ masses in India, 

beliefs on^p^^ Hindu religions 

ouiets on the masses would have vanished.’. 


School Education and the tage 

Mr. S. Subramanyam, n.x, lt., writes in 
the Educational Review ; — 

I think I will be raising a storm of protest from 
the citadel of orthodoxy in our Hindu society, if 
I were to say that ‘the stage’ also fakes a prominent 
place in the education of children. All the more 
so, an Amateur Saba in educating the ignorant 
adults of oui; poorly-educated country. Or rather. 

I might be allowed to state at the outset, placed 
as we are under a foreign country which has paid 
scant attention to education is still talked of. and 
bringing it into force is left to the sweet whims 
and fancies of the Taluk Board Presidents and 
Chairmen of Municipal Councils, while the all- 
solicitude Educatfon Ministers would not make it 
the policy of the Government, it is the only pro- 
gramme for India. 

To return to the subject, not to speak of the 
appeal to sight to children, the dead past becomes 
a living present at the hands of a resourceful 
teacher who instead of simply visualising an inci- 
dent, can make the boys act and feel the incident 
themselves, So then, it should become the impor- 
tant programme of every schools to train boys to 
take to the stage even from childhood, lest they 
should cultivate the abhorrence at a later period of 
life. Of course, I do not mean everybody in a 
school should be an actor but those that have the 
aptitude should be properly guided and encouraged, 
The end of a term, the school anniversary day and 
other important events in the school should not be 
missed to stage a play, either in English or in 
English or in Tamil or in both. 

Then we como to the choice of plays suited to 
the age. What kind of play suits the children best, 
the boy best and the adult best ? The question 
can be straightaway answered, that staging farces 
and small plays having short duration, _wouId 
gladden the young minds, stir up their imagination 
and provoke thoughts. Historical incidents, even 
concerning' a hero, and social dramas would be 
well-suited for che boys. As for the grownups, the 
, tragedies and the comedies, plays involvmg great 
'moral truths, and plays intended to eradicate per- 
nicious social customs and superstitions might be 
availed of. 


Eelatinosbip ot Canal Irrigation 
and Malaria 

In the Agricultural Journal of India 
Lient.-colonel 0. A. Gill, I. M. S. examines 
the widely current belief that an increased 
incidence of malaria is an inevetable accompani- 
ment of caval irrigation and comes to the 
following definite conclusions : 

(1) Canal irrigation is not a factor of any 
importance in determining the incidence or severity 
of epidemics of malaria. 

(2) It can be asserted with equal confidence 
that open field irrigation has not been responsible 
for any appreciable general increase of endemic 
malaria. 

(3) As a general statement it may safely be 
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ronciuded that _tlie saluhrity (so far as malaria is 
concerned) of irrigated tiacts compares favourably 
■tt’itli unin ifrated areas. 

. /I) As a partial exception to the neneral rule 
it is certain that wherever canal irriKalion pives 
rise to water-lopsinp a vicious circle is set up in 
which endemic malaria leads to bad health, bad 
health to economic stress to further privation and 
moic sickness, and, finally, as the combined result 
^o_f a hich death-rate, a low birth-rate and emipra- 
tion, to the depopulation of the affected tract. 

. (o) It is concluded that an appreciable increase 
in the_ incidence of raalaiia is not a necessarv 
concomitant of c,anal irripition, but that canal 
irripation may become pravely prejudicial to health 
when it is wronpfully applied oriraptoperly carried 
out. 

(6)- There is ample pistification for the state- 
ment that canal iiiipation has proved a preat 
blessinp (save in a few areas) aud_ that, assurainp 
water-lonpinp is not allowed to aiise, it_ is calcu- 
lated to increase the wealth and prosperity of the 
Punjab, and to promote the health and well-beinp 
of its inhabitants. 


Begging in Loudon 

In the course of his chatty article, “An 
‘Indian in Western Europe," in The OarJand 
Mr. A. S. Pnnehapakesa Ayyar, i.c s , says : 


While poinp about London sipht-seeinp, I had 
occasion to observe causally some thinps which 
threw a flood of lipht on certain aspects of Enplish 
life. Beppayy in the streets is prohibited in London 
-and the police arrest beppars. But the beppinp 
instinct is too stronp in some men to be eradicated 
altopether. Hence I found two or three inpenious 
devices bv which the spirit of beppinp was pre- 
served while discardinp the letter. Thus several 
men, mostly ex-service men, were prindinp hand 
orpans at people’s doors producinp an intolerable 
noise miscalled music, Generally, the house- 
owners preferred to pay somethin p than allow the 
dreadful noise to afflict their ears. Another method 
is bv diawinp some ridiculous fipnres or pictures 
on thefliavement and takinp whatever charitable 
passers-by give. 1 told one such man after pivinp 
him a three-penny bit “Why, this is sheer beppary”. 
“No sir,” replied he "H is an appeal to your 
artistic charitv and peneiosity, and that is no 
offence.” A third device is bv pretendinp to sell 
boxes of matches. To one who pestered me to 
buy a box of matches urpinp that I would require 
it for liphtinp cipars and ciparettes I replied that 
I didn’t smoke and so I didn’t want his matches. 
“Jt won’t hurt you, sir, to pay a pennj’’ for a poor 
roan, seeinp that you save a lot bv not smokinp” 
was the resourceful reply. Needless to say. I paid 
a penny and went my way. Other dispuised 
beppars sell picture cards, scissors, etc, in a 
similar fashion. 
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The student Movement in China 

Paul Chill Dleng, a Chinese Christian, 
considers the effects of foreign education 
received by Chinese students in Current 
History and says : — 

Whether returned students are still needed _ in 
China has been a popular subject for discussion. 
Some ventured the opinion that the returned 
students usually import only Western mannerism 
and superficialities. Those who studied in France 
have brought the swinpinp limbs, shruppinp 
shoulders and a few pleasant vices Those from 
Germany introduced the beer, the military bearinp 
and the close-cropped hair. England has given 
them, though not the. monocle, the broad “a” and 
the aristo-acaderaic air. Eeturned students from 
America are most noisv with campaign ideas, chal- 
lenges and slogans. Their American “speed’, is 
mere nervousness, while their feminism does not 
go beyond bobbed hair, short skirts and the new 
dance steps. 

But in history, the Chinese student migration 
has influenced China’s national life in various 
ways during various periods. It brought the 
influence of Western Europe immediately after 
the opium war until the Smo-Japanese War. From 

27—11 


the rise of Japan to the revolution of 1911, Japan’s 
modernization and leforms influenced China 
through the returned students. America’s 
expressions of friendsliin as evidenced in the open- 
door policy of John Hav and the return of the 
indemnity suiplus in 1908, have attracted a large 
number of Chinese students each year for the last 
twenty-five jmars. Since the Republic of China 
was formed, returned students from the United 
States have become the most influential group 
in the different fields of China’s national life. In 
1924, Soviet Russia renounced her special privileges 
in China and raised with Chinese students the 
question of an industrial revolution to emancipate 
the oppressed nations and peoples of the Orient. 
With the founding of Sun Tat-sen University in 
Moscow, the number of Chinese students has 
tripled since 1925. Whether Russia -will displace 
America in cultnial influence in China depends 
upon whether America will make good the ideal 
of political self-determination which she imparted 
to the Chinese students. 

The Chinese student migration, therefore,- has 
stimulated reforms, helped in the making of a 
new China, and. above all it has brought to Cliina 
new cultuial elements that made possible creative 
thinking, social progress, an enlarged outlook and 
national and racial consciousness. 
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International Morality 

We read in The Japan Weclily Ohronich • 

It -vras after Bismarck had retired from politics 
that he decided that "each Government takes 
solely its own interest as the standard of its 
. actions, however it may Srape them with deduc- 
tions of justice or sentiment,” and the remark 
recurs to memory after reading what Mr, Inahara 
has to say in the Diplomatic Reuem (translated 
elsewhere) on the relations of Japan, China and 
Russia. Mr. Inahara says that the isolation of 
Japan caused by the abrogation of the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement made it impossible for her to 
do anything else than seek an agreement with 
Russia, but it may be pointed out that Japan was 
seeking an agreement with Russia during the 
war, while the Anglo-Japanese alliance still existed 
BO it can hardly he considered that it was the 
abrogation of the, Anglo-Japanese alliance that 
forced Japan into the arms of the Soviet Japan, 
moreover is yieding to the embraces of the Soviet 
so very reluctantly .that, at the present rate of 
progress, it will take along time before complete 
accord is reached. 

The profession of the Powers’ good will to 
China, including that of Janan, must be taken 
in a diplomatic sense. As Mr. Leonard Woolf 
points out in an interesting little essay on inter- 
national morality, Hobbes’ remark, that “in the 
relations of independent States "right and wrong 
justice and injustice have no place,” still holds’ 
good and is likely to hold good. The world was 
conscious of this fact a good many years before 
the time of Hobbes, for Mr. Woolf quotes from 
Thucydides the words put into the mouth of an 
Athenian Ambassador, to the effect that the 
question of Justice only enters into the discussion 
of human affairs where the pressure of necessity 
is equal, and that the powerful exact what the.y 
can and the weak grant what thev must ” The 
only reason why the powerful do not exact more 
than they do is that sometimes it is not to their 
own interests to take, all, a fact which seems to 
have escaped the Allies at Versailles when Biey 
laid such a heavy burden on the defeated that 
it has plunged the world into trouble ever since 
They were showed themselves less acute than ' 
Wellington, who, asked to arbitrate over the 
questions of reparations at the end of the Rapo- 
lionic wars, gave the Allies far less then they 
were entitled to, on the ground that "the sacrifice 
was necessarv and w'e, should have got nothin”’ 
if we had not made it”, which sounds like harS 
coramonsense. Even a generous gesture iike this 
appeared to . have therefore, at the back of it a 
ijasis of self-interest, and it is still far removed 
from the ideal of a nation doing good 
to another for the sake of doing good, an idea 
that almost arouses laughter, so quixotic it seems 
\el all GovernmfUts, according to their own 
professions are solely bent upon doing good to 
their neighbours. All the Powers have expressed 
the tnost bmevolent mtentions towards China— 
■Viithm the bounds, of course of their own interests 
not being destroyed. ,Even ,the proviso has a 

Ch^a that she fihonlf kleplm? mom1ses“‘anf * not 


of justice or sentiment.” a course which he 
himself pursued so successfully. 


First Woman Judge in Germany 

The appointment of a woman to a judge- 
ship in Germany for the first time has led 
The Woman Oitixen to write thus : — 

On May 18 the papers carried a despatch from 
Berlin saying that Dr. ManeHagemeyer has become 
the first woman judge in Germany- 

It brought memories. Just about, twenty-hve 
years ago the first woman to study law in Germany. 
Anita Augspnrg, finished her course. At that time 
Germany did not admit women to the practice ot 
law. Women were not admitted to ponncm 
organizations, nor permitted to speak at po incai 
meetings, nor even allowed to attend political 
meetings. Anita Augspnrg proceeded fo 
a suffrage committee in the free city or ilomimrg. 
with members elsewhere as well and to noia 
occasional meetings. She had said, laughingly, mar 
the study of law had taught her to evade the la^ 
and now she cannilv called her organization by me 
innocuous name “Homburg Committee. Lven sex 
she had to secuie the formal consent of the police 
before she could hold her meetings. Between mat 
carefully guarded beginning and the sranting ot 
suffrage to German women stretched om.y sixteen 
years ; from first women law student to nror 
woman judge only twenty-five. The world docs move. 


Underpaid Teachers in America 

Even in rich America teachers are under- 
paid and students are underpaying, as would 
appear from the following passage in The 
lAterary Digest : 

Colleges are turning students away because 
there are insufficient funds to provide facilities 
for teaching them. Why not charge more for 
tuition? The querv is put by the Institute for 
Public Service in Hew York, and the suggestion 
may cau'e some shock to parents and prospective 
students until the real conditions are examined. 
“As it stands now, with college teachers underpaid 
and college students underpaying so much that 
many of them spend on luxuries more than they 
spend on tuition, the largest donor to colleges is 
the underpaid college teacher, still the lowest paid 
of all white collar workers in proportion to native 
ability.” 

English Translation of Buddhist 
Scriptures 

The Young East reports ; 

In view ol the earnest hankering after the 
knowledge oflBnddhism among the Western people, 
the West Honganii missionaries in America have 
recently filed a formal request -with the West 
Honganji head quarters in Kyoto for immediate 
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Lanshtion into English of Buddhist 'scriptures. 
This was decided at a recent conference of those 
missionaries. The "West Honganji authorities are 
now studying the proposal, because it is a matter 
of importance for the propagation of Buddhism 
among the English speaking nations. They say 
that the Honganji authorities are going to attach 
to the English Buddhist scriptures, an explanation 
of Jlaliayana Buddhism, of creeds and ceremonies 
for Buddhist believers, etc. Meantime, the 
Buddhist world of Japan is considering the 
compilation of Buddhist scriptures in English, 
Gei’man, French, Russian, etc. in commemoration 
of the 2,500th anniversary of the birth of Buddha, 
which falls in 1934. It is said that the West 
Honganji autliorities will shortly appoint an 
editorial staff for the translation of Buddhist 
scriptures. 


“Give ns Men” 

The following 'poem, which the China 
Journal reproduces from The North- China 
Daily Neios, may be read with profit in 
India also : — 

God give us men. The time demands strong 
minds, Great hearts, true faith and willing hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who possess opinions and a will ; 

Men who have honour ; men who will not lie : 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And dawn his treacherous flatteries without 

winking ; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking ! 

For while the rabble with their thumbwore creeds, 
Their large professions and their little deeds 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps ! 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps! 

J. G. Holland 


Buddhism and Christianity 

The British Buddhist writes ; — 

Thirteen hundred years ago, Roman Catholic 
. Christianity was planted in Eaglrnd. About the 
same time Mahammad established his religion of 
Islam, and Japan received Buddhism from Korea. 
Nearly a tliousand years ago Central Turkestan 
Buddhism was destroyed by the Moslems, 
and Indian Buddism was destroyed by successive 
invaders belonging to the cult of Islam. Afghanistan 
was at one time full of Buddhists and so was Kashmir. 
The Catholic Church borrowed many of its Irituals 
and ceremonials from the Buddhists of Turkestan. 
Jesus did not establish any of the ceremonial .that 
are current _ to-day in the Roman Church. The 
altar, the lighting of candles, the incense, the 
flowers, the flowing robes, all are boiTOwings from 
the Buddhist Church of Turkestan. From Turkes- 
tan Buddhism went to China, The present day 
dress of the Moslems of Afghanistan, and the North- 
Western frontier Provinces, formerly known as 
Gandhara was copied from the Buddhists of the 
pre-Moslem period. The fresco paintings rescued 


by Central Asian archaeologists are evidence to 
show the origin of the Catholic rituals. The 
Catholic Church copied from the Buddhist church 
the institution of Bhikkhuni nuns. 

Many of the alleged sayings of Jesus are really 
echoes from the cryings of the lord Buddha. As 
yet no attempt has been madeto discover the origins 
of the sayings of Jesus. A guild of Pah scholars 
who have made a thorough study of the New 
Testament should sit in conclave and make an 
effort to find the origins of the New Testament 
ethics. A number of them can be traced in the 
Pali texts. Some of them are interpolations where- 
in the meek and gentle Jesus is made a monarchical 
despot. 


The American Occupation of Haiti 

India is, no doubt, the only member of 
the League of Nations which is both in name 
and reality a subject, country. But another 
member, Haiti, is in reality a subject 
country, though nominally independent. 
For writes Paul H. Douglas in the Political 
Science Quarterly of America ; 

The relationship between the United States and 
Haiti is full of interesting paradoxes. Thus the 
constitution which Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
Assistant Secretar.v of the Navy, wrote for that 
country in 1917 declares that “the Republic of 
Haiti is one and indivisible, free, sovereign and 
independent. Its territory is inviolable and cannot 
be alienated by any treaty or by any convention.” 
Haiti is indeed a member of the League, of 
Nations and maintains diplomatic representatives 
abroad. In fact, however, the United States has 
controlled the country by military force since 1915. 
A regiment of American marines is quartered ^ 
behind the President’s palace, and Brigadier-General 
• John H. Russell, acting as the American High 
Commissioner, gives the directions as to what 
shall be done. An American, Dr. W. W. Cumber- 
land, appointed bv the President of the United 
States, is the Receiver of Customs and the 
Financial Adviser, He not only collects the 
customs but draws up the budget and controls 
expenditure. The Haitian gendarmerie, which is a 
combined army and police force, is mainly officered 
by commissioned and non-commissioned American 
marine officers and the gendarmerie as a whole is 
constantlv under our direction. Americans 
appointed by our government are also in charge 
of the sanitary and the public works services and 
of agricultural education. 


Modern India and the Drink Traffic 
We read in Ablari : 

Dr. Rutherford’s book is a plea for Self Govern- 
ment for India, and while we are not concerned 
witli the political issues with which the book deals, 
his descriptions of the poverty and .degradation of 
the vast majoiity of the Indian peoples must chal- 
lenge our attention and careful thought. The stark 
reality of Dr. Rutherford’s book shows us India 
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in the mass, shorn of all ramantic plamour. _ In 
the chapter, ‘'Public Health and War against 
Disease,” the author includes Drink ■with disease 
as being 'an important factor in the production ot 
disease, and second only to syphilis in the list 
of racial poisons. The chapter ‘ Public Health and 
Prohibition” shows the immeasurable harm done 
by the liquor traffic, and shows, too, that all over 
India there is a demand for prohibition. 

India is ripe for prohibition, and her great 
religious being so strongly opposed to Drink; 
should make the difficulties of successful enforce- 
ment much simpler and easier than in America. 
The book as a whole emphasises the fact_ that 
every efiort to forward the cause of prohibition is 
blocked by the British Government. The policy 
of the Government with regard to the Opium 
Traffic is also warmly cnticised. 


Prevention of Diseases and Social 
Insurance 


Poetry “a Drug on the Market” 
Fletcher -writes in 


The 


Iniernaimial 


Andreas Grieser observes in 
Labour Levieiv : — 

‘‘There is nothing which is not capable of 
improvement.” ... 

In future the campaign against infectious 
diseases must be carried on b^ social insurance 
with even more vigour than in the past. In 
tuberculosis, for instance, not only the sick person 
but also the danger of infection must be considered; 
thought must be given to the members of his 
family, to his environment, and to his fellow 
workers who may be injured by him. It is there- 
fore essential to provide curative treatment in 
good time, to lessen the risk of infection, and to 
increase the share of the insurance institutions in 
the general -vvork of social hygiene. 

The lational organisation of preventive measures 
in the undertaking calls for the foundation and 
the activities of some form of joint organisation 
• to ensure collaboration between the various in- 
surance carriers, and especially to regulate the 
relations between sickness funds, invalidity insur- 
ance institutions, and doctors. Joint organisations 
are also necessary to ensure contact between 
insurance carriers on the one hand and public health 
authorities and private welfare organisations on 
the other. The right to membership of these 
organisations will entail the obligation to accept 
freely the conditions theyimpose. 


John Gonld 
Modern World : 

There can be no. doubt tlmt just as much 
poetry is being wntten in. this age as m . 
other and that in future histon.es of 
some one will be mentioned as being tbe represen 
tative poet of our time The ^PJoWem tuaj 
concerns us all, poets and non-poets, is 
distribute our. work to best 
problem is rapidly becoming the Jrading P 
of our age. in poetry as in other „ners 

multiplication of publishing houses, novspap^^^ 
and periodicals does not settle it. Ask ans 
publishers and they will all tell pL ^°alue 

does not pay, that it has ho commercial vai 

despite the fact that they all probably puims 

to some extent. , . . oico to the 

If your acquaintanceship extends ak , ^ gg 
poets, you will Vmd that the shifts .and ^dodges 
the young poet is put to /o ^tam ^ 

are endless. I kmow of at least two 
both Ameneans, who are trying to ®.iP,r%vork 
in England in the pathetic ^ope ^at their 

will somehow be favorably were ready to 

which quite a number of peoffie were rea^ 

talk about in this country twelve yrars 

now a drug on the market. - ' 

The writer suggests that -f 

an endowment fund for the publication of 

; new books of poetry. , , j m 

The details of administering ^ovided 

. he easily worked out. Suppose the.fund ^provffied 

IrS tl FeT- oMm 

sing poets to pass on these manusmipts. Th 
maSulliripts submitted would be. sorted out by a 
Eub-iury m the first instance, wuth the omeet oi 
elimmating the obviously impossible, the tiun^nd 
the trite. The remainder sav I fifty manusenpts 
would then pass into the hands of the m.ain 
juw.^ Out of this remainder, ten manusenpts 
wTOld be selected which would represent the 
best of the year’s poetry. 


T.niTA n.nd Wisdom 


“Timboel” 

Thnhocl, which is an Indonesian journal 
conducted in Dutch, has given a translation 
of the Note in our March number in which 
wo showed how great a portion of the earth 
is under European control and how the 
preservation of the siatiis quo by the League 
of Nations is practically equivalent to 
perpetuating the subjection of the majority 
of mankind. 


Message of the East reproduces the 
-following English translation of a poem by 
Bhai Vir Singh:— 


(Note ; A nightingale, imprisoned by a gardener,^ 
escapes from her cage after long confinement only 
to find the garden despoiled and in ruins, and her 
heart’s love, the rose, gone. In absolute despair sue 
stops a wayfarer -with her lament and aslm ■wnat 
has become of “that all-owner of the loveliness ot 
youth,” her rose. A dialoguej ensues, of 'whicn 
we give the concluding portion. The -wayfarer 
asks why the eye of the nightingale failed .to 
discern that one day. ‘iboth the garden land 


its 
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blossoms gay” would die, that spring would pass 
and “the autumn of dead and, decaying leaves 
take its place.” In agony of soul, the nightingale 
cries out for death and in pity the wayfarer strives 
to comfort her with the assurance of ever-recurring 
spring. “Again the purple leaf buds. Again the 
green leaves 'shall appear in millions ! Again the 
buds blow and the armies of flowers_ come and 
encamp again ! Why weepest thou, 0 bird ?”) 

The nightingale sings : I 

“If beauty lasts not forever. 

Of what worth then is beauty ? 

If my garden wayes not forever. 

It all is the sport of time. 

If time conceals him we love behind its ever- 
• enwrapping sheets and reveals him at will 
below its folds. 

And conceals him again from us. 

If love is not our own, but time’s. 

If time is supreme, and we only propose for time 

To dispose, and our heart 

Is merely to run to waste in time’s sands. 

Then all wanderings in search of him, ay, even 
life and goodness, all are as death. 

To thirst for love, to roll through despair _ and 
Separation for the hope of meeting him is all 
illusion : 

If the lightning flash of love shows itself only 
to kill us, then where, where is love ? 

If all is change, and there is naught save ^waiting 
and thirsting, and waiting and thirsting for 
nothing to be,' 

If this is the law eternal as thou sayest. 

If we are but the passive balls that a mocking 
destiny rolls : 

Then let me tell you that too sad is life.” 

The wayfarer replies : 

“Peace ! Peace ! 0 lovely bird ! 

There is the rose still perfuming thy tender heart. 
If it be thy wish to tee the glory that fades not. 
If it be thy longing to be with thy rose forever. 
Turn within, turn within thine own self thy love- 
thirsty glance ! 

In vain is thy 'search for thy rose in this visible 
world of change. 

The eternal spring is theirs who have entered in 
and seen him within their soul. 

If it be thy wish to dwell in the, internal glances 
of thy love, then be at peace with thyself. 

Let the flame of the heiirt burn slow and steady, 
Let the mmd be clam, like an, unrippling clear, 
transparent lake ; 

And pass, 0 bird, into the being of the beloved, 
whence ccme these forms of beauty ! 

Thou hast indeed thy rose when thy heart falters 
not— sure, unmoved. 

0 biid ! 

The worlds are all within thyself. 

There blossoms thy rose which no hand of might 
can rob or destroy ; 

The eye of the soul, so fixed on the beloved, 
drinks deep at the fountain of life. 

Good-bye, 0 bird ! This is the ancient wisdom ! 

The law of beauty that ye learn amid the young 
brood in the nest. 

This is the law of true life, which is the life above 
this life. 

The life of rapture caught from tlie lips of the 
rose. 

The rose that blossoms within, where eternal spring 
doth roll 


There, as thou sayest ; and only there — only there 
It is a subtle, subtle feeling. 

An unbalanced and balanced joy. 

An unconscious and conscious love ! soft delicious 
reeling, a little rippling, and a slow breeze. 

The heart, is full of glory. 

And the life full of peace. 

Within that Golden Land there is neither right 
nor wrong ; 

And might is frail and love is strong.” 


Sea Po'wer at Geneva 

Q.'1ie Neio Republic observes : 

It is essential that the redistribution of sea 
power which was recognized by the Washington 
conference of 1921 should be confirmed by, and, 
if possible, rendered still more explicit by the 
Geneva Congress of 1927. As long as an American, 
an Asiatic and a European sea power all exist 
side by side, and independent of one another, 
European world imperialism, as it existed towards 
the end of tlie nineteenth century and as it was 
encouraged by British maritime supremacy, not 
only cinnot recover its momentum, but is bound 
steadily to lose ground. The British imperialists, 
are chafing under the limitation, and with the help 
of the Singapore base and their preponderance in 
commerce-destroying cruisers, they are trying to 
regain for the Empire a fraction of its former 
exceptional position. But the American representa- 
tives at Geneva will have every reason to insist 
on a confirmation of the principles which underlay 
the agreement of 1921 rather than a modification 
of it for the benefit of British sea power. The 
Briti-sh behaved with admirable wisdom and for- 
bearance in 1921 in recognizing that they had to 
share with Japan' and the United States their for- 
mer supremacy. They will, we hope, behave with 
similar foibearance and statesmanship in 1927. 


The Late James Bryce 
We read in U)iiiy of Chicago : — 

The late James Bi-yce was an extraordinarily 
learned man. Mr. J. A Hobson, in his review of 
H. A. L. Fisher’s recent biography of Bryce in the 
Natio7i (April 20 th), declares that 
“he knew more than any other man of his own or 
any other time. There may be tucked away in the 
seclusion of some university or other home of 
learning two or three scholars who have read and 
remembered as much booklore as Bryce, but when 
one takes into account his first-hand intercourse 
with men and things in all parts of the habitable 
globe, he assuredly stands outside all competition.” 
La the light of this impressive statement, we are 
tempted to wonder as to what learning amounts 
to anyway. "What is its use ? “What does it all 
come to,” to quote the question John Morley used 
to put to any one who praised a book or other 
achievement ? For this same biography of Biyce 
shows that this most learned of men went stark 
mad during the AVar. He swallowed hook, bait, 
line and sinker the ridiculous myth that Germany 
had piecipitated the conflict in a gigantic endeavor 
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after Avorld-conqnest. His Pro^iKious linowledRC 
and wide travels left him as gullible as the 
I^ndon costermonger who had never read a book, 
or journeyed beyond his native slum All 
liaustive historical investiffations uiu nt save iiip 
from being fooled as easily as the simplest 
in a country village! All through tue Var rsp'ce 
was a “die-hard”; it was “on to Beilm’ for him. 
with Germany ground prostrate m the cliist ms 
travels the world around, his knowledge of men 
and places and languages everywhere, had tauglit 
him no lesson of tolerance and understancling . 
Wliv be learned and traveled and intellectual, 
if this be the result? Why bother with education, 
if it leaves a man undelivered from superstition 
and barbarism ? We never get quite so lo’''" 
our mind, never feel quite so hopeless ifor the 
future, as when we see a man like James Bryce 
running amuck under the mad influence of patrio- 
tic passion. Here, in the person of such a man, is 
already seen the collapse of civilization. 


Local Self-Government in Asia 

The following passages are taken from 
an article by Dr. Sudhindra Bose in the 
same journal : — 

Every man, and every body of men on earth, 
possesses the right of self-government. They 
receive it with their being from the hand of nature. 
Individuals exercise it by their sii gle will, collec- 
tions of men by that of their majority; for the law 
of the majority is the natural law of every society 
of men.—TIwiiias Jefferson. 

It is not true that the government “which is 
best administered is best.” Tliat is the maximum 
of tyranny. That goveniment is best which makes 
the best men. In the training of manhood lies 
the certain pledge of better government in the 
futoe . — David Starr -Jordan. 

Democracy is direct self-government, over aU 
rae people, for all the people, by all the people.— 
Ihcodore Parlxr. ' 

Democracy is not the exclusive monopoly of the 
u est: it is to be found in the East as well, 
Dnental democracy has its roots in the communal 
me of the people. The political thinkers of the 
Irast— notably of China and India— have seldom 
reecgni'^d absolute and indivisible, sovereignty. 
In the Orient, sovereignty has always been shared 
by local bodies and commnnal groups. Tlie Asian 
state may be thus described as a political federa- 
tion with a very large share of local 

autonomy in village communities, communal 
assemblies, guilds and village unions- 

ibe local organizations, over which 

me central; government exercised but a 

slight control until recently, have from the time 
01 venerable antiquity looked after' the internal 
^?'^''mstratiou of the commimity. The people had 
tuns the right of democratic control over their 
iraiitical. economic, and religions life- Nor are 
'deals altogether obsolete in today’s world 


Japanese Food 

The Japan Magazine for Juno contains , 
the first part of an informing article on 
Japanese food from which we learn. 

Rice, barley, aica (millet), IJm Cham yard grass) 
soja beans, small beans, etc. v;ere used ■]=> Jood by 
the .Japanese in remote antiqui^ as “ej ar 
present. The Kihon-Shohx and other of the o - ^ 
books in Japan state that the Imperial, ancc- 
goddess, Araateratu-omikami, who 
of these cereals from Gkeraochi-no-kami, ^poke 

them as vitally important for human 
live on. Since then. Uiese cereals or gohol.u^ 
cereals) have formed staple °f food 

.Japan. Rice was of pnma^ importan^ hv the 
them, audits seed was ta^.^vith him the 

Snn-Goddess’s eraad son on his desMnt at 

command. The seed suited the soil ve^ source of 
the crop was abundant. This ^as the sou^c^.^ 
the name of Mizuho-no-him (the mnd me-s 
rice) bv which the country was called since r 
In old times, unhulled rice was commonly wr™ 
by heating or boiling, .aRfiough the noble^.fam^^^ 
on rare occasions took it after aleanm;,. ^ 
not eaten but by upper class people, as i 
middle and low class people, it ^as too 
and they usually took such “ate only 

barley, aita and Imje instead. Then iney 

two meals a day. meats or 

As side dishes, they I'ad veget^les, 
fruit These vegetables /^ere -vvere 

(shepherd’s pmse), cllled 

called sai. radish, garlic, etc., seaweeds. 

l-arana and ’ra7m»ie /.-aii^f, eaten. 

draliish!’ Thiy dare 

uSfidTe^cf to'hem, tefrius fiiem 

sS&Ssilariiras 

kenonikomono. 


Religious Trends in India 

The Rev. A. M. Ghirgwin observe.s in the 
London Quarterly Eevieiv : — 

The Zeitgeist in India is at present moving 
primarily in the realm of polirics. and uot oi 
religion. The real deity whom Indians worsmP 
to-dar is ‘Alother India’ ; for her they are 
to suffer and, if need be, to die. Most j onn^ 
Indians feel that the gods and goddesses oi 
Hinduism are the most satisfactory expressions 
of ‘Mother India’ available. Accordingly die jouu„ 
men are powerfully attracted lustnow to Hinduis^m. 
However, it may repel them intdlechially. it nas 
a certain emotional appeal as the religion or tim 
Motherland. The rising tide of. nationalism « 
leading to reaction against organized Oliirotiamw 
as being Western. It is the more significant tliai 
in spite of this, the most striking progress tuai 
has been made in recent years in the realm o 
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religion in India is undoubtedlj’’ in a Christian 
direction. . , , , 

It is not to be inferred from this that great 
numbers of educated Indians are accepting 
Christianilg as their own personal faitn. As a 
matter of fact, the number doing so is npt consider- 
able. The numerical growth of Christianity in 
India is mainly among the lower castes and the 
outcaste communitv. In modern India, _ as in the 
early 3 ^ears of the Christian era, Christianity makes 
headway mainly from the bottom up. Fully one 
hundred thousand people, chiefly from thejower 
strata of Indian society, are becoming Christians 
everj’^ year. The Indian Christian Church shows 
an increase of 22.5 per cent in the last ten years 
as against an increase of 1.2 per cent in the 
general population — a far more rapid growth _ than 
that of any other faith in the land. But it is not 
the numerical growth of the Church which has 
led to the almost complete capture by Christ of 
the citadel of India’s thought. 

Educated India does not seem to find much 
that is attractive in the Christian Church tp-daj , 
on the contrary, it appears to be repelled alike by 
Christianity as a system and by the Church as 
its Western organized form. 


Successful Marriage 

Frederick Harris writes, ' in part, in the 
World Tomorroiv : — 

The ordinary theoi'y, is that man and wife form 
a partnership in which all of life is shared. If 
this completeness of sharing were taken as the 
test of successful achievement, there would be 
little success to record. As_ a matter of fact, 
casual observation tends to impress one with the 
narrow range of the interests which most husbands 
and wives do share. To whom does the house 
usually belong ? Whose taste is displayed in its 
furnishing.s ? In the midst of modern city life, 
children may actually command little interest on 
the part of either parent. _ Companionship 
and recreation are essentials of a 
balanced life. Taking a dozen married couples 
selected at random, what is the proportion of 
actual sharing in these activities ? Eeligion has 
been a puzzle of many children because practices 
which one parent seems to regard-, as fundamental 
are entirely_ neglected by _ tlie other. The sex 
experience itself may be highly distasteful to one 
while it is eagerly sought by the other. There 
is plenty of evidence, too of another type of 
difficulty. A man and woman who share much 
at the start grow older: new interests emerge and 
suddenly they awaken to tlie fact that they are 
leading separate lives- Again, some striking 
experience may transform one partner and leave 
the other cold. Even under the best of circums- 
tances, theie are rangiS of experience which are not 
snared between husband pnd wife and some few 
perhaps which never can be shared. 

The facts are plain enough, but the matter can- 
not be left at this point, lloi^ much sharing is 
necessary ? Where does success leave off and 
failure begin ? 

There are no fixed points. We _ can . estimate 
success in such a personal relationship only 


with regard to the persons concerned. One can 
imagine that in the early days of most marriages 
romantic affection is the suprenie interest ; and for 
a while this ' may be sufficient. Success at the 
moment makes an intense but very narrow demand 
As the days go .on, husband and wife begin to" 
face real situations, Homely needs arise, place 
to live in. food, companionship, recreation, religion 
love ; and then there emerge the new interests’ 
As this experience proceeds ' from the 
wedding, presumably different people are reason- 
ably well satisfied at different levels 
Since we have to consider not only range 
but also depth of interest, in some cases the 
sharing of a very few vital concerns may create a 
stable arrangement. It is extremely precarious to 
make positive statements where our knowledge is 
so strictly limited, but one may suspect that the 
marital relationship between a man and a woman 
becomes more and more successful as the number 
of shared interests steadily increases. Such a 
procedure suggests that these two have found 
partnership such an interesting experience that 
thej^ are continuing their explorations. Each new 
interest of one is submitted to the other as a 
posible basis for further extension of the relation- 
ship. 

The picture usually drawn of a successful 
marriage represents a mild peace graduallj'- 
deepening to deadly monotony. This is not the 
case with those who are ever expanding the area 
of their shared interests. Life is adventurous and 
exciting. The whole attempt to form a real 
co-operation involves many disagi’eements. some 
ti’ivial, some really serious— “the tragic tension of 
marraiage” of which Count Keyserling speaks. It 
is the personal adjustment over many contacts 
that is difficult and dangerous, holding gilike the 
possibilities of the noblest satisfaction and of the 
deepest degradation. Let our too-confident radicals 
ever bear in mind that the profound conflicts of 
life appear not where each goes his own way but 
where the two are trying to work together. 


The Late Dr. Estlin Carpenter 

The Inquirer of London contains a 
beautiful and discriminating tribute to the 
late Dr.. Estlin Carpenter by Miss Helen 
Darbishire of Oxford which appeared in 
the Times. We take the following passage 
from it : — 

Ho one who received his teaching would use 
words lightly, and I say onlj’’ what those who 
knew him will wholly endorse. He spoke the 
.word of God with the authentic voice of one who 
knew its me-ining; the had the divine sj’-mpathy 
that knows the secrets of the human heart and 
reaches to the farthest depths of grief. Religions 
passion is not common; a pure and .austeie religions 
passion is the rarest thing we meek In Estlin 
Carpenter it was one with a singularly strenuous 
intellectual life, but its roots were in the human 
experience that is common to us all. 
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Some Chinese and Soaie Foreigners 

The following extract from an article by 
Dr. Edward H. Hume. M. D. in the Inier- 
naiional Revieio of Missions goes to show 
that the minds of all Chinese are not full 
of hatred of all European, foreigners even of 
the British race : — 

“Word comes from all over China of the sincere 
and continued friendliness of the people. All 
classes have vied with one another to prove their 
friendriiip durimr these past six months of stress 
and confusion. What could have been finer than 
the spirit of the Kiris at Ginling College in Nanking 
on March 2‘lth last, as they took matters into 
their own hands, hiding their teachers, advising 
them, escorting them out of danger, and in every 
other way proving their lovalty ? Was there ever 
greater friendliness than that of the peonle around 
the grounds of West China Union University in 


Chengtu, where British, Canadian and American 
forces co-operate ? They brought in food by night 
when a boycott was in force, suggested means for 
escape, and aided in countless other ways to 
preserve the normal status in the work of the insti- 
tution. There is no single point on which all are 
so much agreed as on the _ desire of the people 
that their western Christian friends should 
continue among them. 

The knowledge that Dr. John Williams had 
been killed threw all the Chinese Christians m 
Nanking on to the side of their _ missionary friends, 
at the very moment when their own homes were 
being ransacked and, in many instances, burned 
to the ground, while their very lives _were threa- 
tened. The efforts made to save the foreign missionary 
community in Nanking, by Chinese Christians and 
non-Christians alike, ‘is a story of fine Christian 
achievement and one which makes worth while 
sacrifices and service of devoted lives over many 
years.’ 


GREATER INDIA 


(Translated from the Bengali of an Address delivered before a farewell gathering 
organised by the Greater India Soeieiy by Rabindranath Tagore) 


I am heartened by the address that you 
have presented to me on the eve of my 
voyage to Java We discover our inner 
strength only when we meet the chaims of 
our neighbours. We are able to give what 
is in our gift, only in consequence of other 
people’s eagerness to tahe. If the demand is 
strong, the way to give 'becomes e.asier. 

Where the claim from outside is a reality, 
it kindles the power to give lying within 
us. Even when wo have gifts within us, 
we cannot give them so long as an eager 
dc'-irc for them is not born in society. To- 
day a longing has taken birth among us, — 
the longing to search for the greater India 
outside India. Tliis longing has taken the 
concrete form of the Greater India Society. It 
is this longing that is voicing its own ex- 
pectations in the address of welcome offered 
to me. May your wishes make ray efforts 
attain to success 1 

It i" the maik of a savage that his self- 
C’ln-cioiisncsK is confined within very narrow 
Vunit-j. lie cannot know himself in a wider 
ifyion than the present time and his iminc- 
di'.te (nvironment. Hence, his a^eakness in 
uUfl notion. The Sanskrit vrri^e h;is' 
it ; As n Kan thinks co docs ho achieve.’' 
s 0 , co!iccpUon™about our indivi- 


dual selves or our country, — lies at the 
root of the creative power of endeavour. A 
feeble aim and a lowly achievement carry us 
to failure. It is the historic endeavour of 
every civilised nation to exalt _ its own 
character in its own eyes, — to liberate its 
nature from the narrow bounds of a parti- 
cular country or age. 

In my boyhood, seated at the wizidow 
of our house, I could see only a small bit of 
the natural features of my country. I had 
no opportunity of beholding the comprehensive 
expression of our country’s self from outside. 
Thi.s city of Calcutta, built by foreign 
traders, cannot give us a deep and far-ex- 
tensive revelation of India’s soul. I was so 
eager to see for myself the great self of 
India, because I had been as a boy too often 
confined within the four walls of a house. 

Then at the age of eight or nine, I went 
to live for a time in a garden-house on the 
bank of the Ganges. My heart was filled 
with a sense of biiss. This river conveys a 
grand revolation of India. Its streams carry 
the harmonious blending of many ages, many 
provinces, many hearts, of India. It conveys 
a message making India known to other.s. 

Again, a few years later, my father took 
me with liimself to the Himalaya. This was 
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the first time -when I made an intimate 
acquaintance with my father — and with the 
Himalaya There was a harmony of spirit 
between the two. 

Then in early boyhood I began to study 
the history of India. I had to commit daily 
to my memory a list of names and dates of 
the unvaried tale of India’s defeat and 
humiliation in political contest, from the 
days of Alexander the Great to those of 
Clive. In this historical desert of national 
shame, there were a few oases formed by the 
heroic deeds of the Rajputs, and these latter 
alone could satisfy my blazing hunger to 
learn about the greatness of our nation. 
You all know, with what desperate eager- 
ness Bengali novelists poets and dramatists 
ransacked Tod’s Rajasthan in that age. This 
fact is a clear proof of our unsatisfied 
craving to know our country’s true self. 
Country does not mean the soil ; it means 
a body of human characters. 

If we are taught about our country as 
eternally weak, then that sense of lowliness 
cannot be driven out of us by reading about 
the heroism of foreign nations. 

A star whose light has become extinct is 
congealed and contracted within itself. This 
self-confinement is a humiliation. Such an 
extinct planet has no place of honour in the 
galaxy of blazing stars ; it is unknown, un- 
celebrated, nameless. The shame of this 
obscurity is as bitter as that of prison life. 
Light alone can deliver it from this shame, — 
light in the form of an emanation that will 
join it to the universe, light in the form of 
a truth that the world will honour. . 

It is the burden of our Scriptures that he 
alone realises truth who perceives the 
Universe within himself and his own Self in 
the Universe. In other words, the soul 
confined within its own individuality is not 
in its healthy normal condition. This great 
principle is as true of the historic efforts of 
a nation as it is of every individual man’s 
life’s work. The devoted endeavour of every 
great nation is to make itself known to the 
outer world. Otherwise, God would cast it 
forth as - useless in ■ the creation of human 
civilisation. 

The voice of India that we hear was not 
confined within the verses of the Upanishads. 
The highest message that India has preached 
to the world has been conveyed through 
renunciation, through sorrow, through love, 
through the spirit, — and not by means of 
soldiers and arms, oppression and plunder. 

28—12 


India has not boastfully recorded in her 
history in capital letters any tale of her acts 
of brigandage. 

In ancient times' our country too must 
have sent forth heroes who conquered foreign 
lands. But, unlike other nations, India does 
not count the names of such conquerors with 
veneration on her rosary of historic celebrities. 
Indian Puraris do not sing of strong robbers 
{Dasyus). India has carefully obliterated from 
her records the story of their achievements 
as a thing to be ashamed of. ' 

The man who thinks of Self as the highest 
and ultimate truth, is lost. This selfishness 
' is the root of all sin and all sufi'ering. The 
light of our soul reveals the truth that 
universal love kills this self-centred-neSs. 
This light India did not keep to herself. She 
■ revealed herself to the world outside her 
natural boundaries in the light of this truth. 
Therefore, the true expression of India 
consists in this. 

The India in which we have been born 
is the India of this spell of liberation, the 
India of these ascetics. If we can keep this 
truth steadfastly before ourselves, then all 
our acts would be pure, we shall be able to 
call ourselves characteristically Indian, and 
we shall not need to set up a new standard. 

In these days the passion for political 
self-expression is raging among our people 
with the greatest vehemence. Therefore, we 
are only dreaming the dreams of gratifying 
it, and we contemptuously reject all greater 
matters as irrelevant ! But the stream of 
this political self-expression will only take 
us to Joreign history, — to Jlazzinni, Garibaldi, 
and ^Vashington. 

Similarly, in economics, our imagination is 
moving about in the puzzling mazes of 
Bolshevism, Syndicalism, or Socialism. But 
these are mere mirages ; they are not rooted 
in the eternal soil of India ; the3* are all 
marked “Made in Europe.” 

Our national self does not reveal itself 
in the unknown paths where we are madly 
chasing these unrealities. And yet, as I 
have already said, our national success is 
possible only if we build upon the true 
individnahty and character of our nation. 
If we can realise that we had a sphere of 
glory outside the political and economic, 
then only shall we succeed in founding our 
future greatness on truth. 

India has revealed her true self by what 
'she has been able to give to the world. She 
is known by the exuberance of her spirit 
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beyond her own territory and people. We inoinimcnts hnvo criiniblod into dust. Rut tlio 
can truly give to others only when we deatliless message of those saints is still 
admit others as no less than ourselves Honing liken life-giving stream through the 
Therefore, if you would know India’s wealth heart of modern India. If ne can derive 
of truth, you must leave India and visit the our soul’s inspiration from this source, then 
scenes of Indio’s giving in lands beyond only shall wo siiccood in invigorating our 
the sea. Today our vision of India is politics, economics and action, 
dimmed by the dust of contemporary local When a message of truth deeply stirs our 
events ; but the clear radiant eternal aspect soul, its self-expression attains to success in 
of India will be revealed to us if we go many directions. The impact of truth on the 
to Further India. soul is proved by the activity of that soul s 

In China I found a race entirely different creative power, 
from the Hindus, — in features, language and Buddhism was a religion of poor monks, 
manners. But I felt such a deep sense of And yet, it inspired an exuberant display 
community with them as I have found of costly artistic work in caves and rlinilijas 
impossible towards many people of India riharas. 'Tiiis only proves that Buddhism 
itself. This union was established not by awakened such a consciousness of_ truth in 
political ascendancy, not by the sword, not man’s inmost heart tliat it gave fruition to .all 
by paining others, but by embracing sorrow, his nature, and saved his character from being 
— on the part of ancient India. The truth crippled in any direction. Wherever India’s 
that has linked an absolutely alien race like magic wand of nnivcrsal love has touched 
the Chinese to the true self of India, — finds any foreign land, what a marvellous display 
no place in the history of European politics, of art has come to life there ! That country 
and therefore we do not heartily believe in has become radiant with the splendour of a 
it ! But the evidence of its reality is still new artistic creation. 

extant in Further India. And yet, look at the people of exactly the 

In my travels in .Tapan, whenever I same ethnic stock living in neighbouring 
marvelled at the deep patience, self-control, countries which wore not visited by ancient 
and aesthetic sense of the people oven in their Indian missionaries. They are cannibals, 
daily life, they have again and again told me ntterly devoid of art. India lit up the dark 
that the inspiration of these virtues came hearts of such a savage race by the sublime 
mostly from .India through the medium of mc.ssagG of her religion of mercy, renunciation 
Buddhism. But that inspiration is today all and love. It is not that Indian influence has 
but extinct at its source in India itself... resulted in certain changes in dress, speech 
These lands [outside Indiii] are places of and manners in Cambodia and Borneo, Java 
pilgrimage to modern Indians, because the and Sumatra ; the latent power of artistic 
eternal true expression of India’s character creation among these peoples has been 
can be found in these lands only. , awakened. And w'hat a marvellous creation 

In the. middle ages of India there were it is ! There are many other islands around 
religious conflicts between the Muslim royal the India-colonised Java and Bali. But why 
power and the Hindus. But in that epoch a do we not find any BoroBodur, any Angkor 
succession of saints were born — many of them Yat there ? It is because the rousing call of 
- Muslims by faith, — who bridged the gulf of Truth did nOt reach these neighbouring 
religious discord by the truth of one-ness of islands. There is no glory in stimulating the 
spirit. They were not politicians, they never imitative spirit in men ; but there is no 
mistook a political pact prompted by expedien- nobler work than that of liberating the latent 
cy as a true bond of union. They reached creative energy of others, 
that ultimate point where the union of all If we content ourselves with boasting of our 
nien is established on an eternal basis. In nation’s achievements in the far-off past and 
other words, they embraced that secret do not apply in our own lives the truths 
principle of India which lays down that they that led to those achievements, then our 
alone can realise the truth who see others as shame will know no bound. To use a truth as 
selves. In that age many a material for our self-glorification, is to insult 
nomoc earned glory ; their it. My earnest desire is that we may search 

■wTittPTi VGcorded in histories of India for the eternal truth of ancient India and 
forenttpii f models. But they are devote myself to the attainment of it, — not 

o-Qay, even as their triumphal for self-advertisement, not for dazzling 
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the eyes of foreigners, — but for inspiring our 
own innermost spirit and shaping our daily 
conduct. 

■When I visit Java, may my mind be free 
from [national] pride, may it learn meekness 
by witnessing the operation of the death- 
conquering spell {amrita mantra) of Truth. 


May we realise within ourselves that great 
principle of universal love ; and then only 
will temples spring up in forests, fountains 
of beauty will bubble up in deserts, in our 
hearts, — our life's devotion will attain to 
success. 

Jaduxath Sabkae 


GREATER INDIAIREVISITED 

By KALTDAS NAG 
II 


Enoii Batavia to Surabaya 

B atavia is a modem commercial city 
with every possible modern comfort, 
and it palled on me from the very begin- 
ning. To escape from its aggressive mo- 
dernism, I took refuge in the splendid Museum 
of the city. It contains the richest collection 
of the products of Indonesian culture and at 
the same time some of the most important 
arcbmological links between the art and 
iconography of India and Java of old. I 
shall come back to a detailed appreciation of 
this museum, which is a glorious tribute to 
the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences 



(Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wctenschappen}. Meanwhile let me proceed 
to describe how the propitious smile of 
Lord Ganesha who greeted me first at the 
threshold of the Museum, gave an extremely 
happy turn to my chance-driven adventure. 


Acade.iiic COIXanORATIO.V betwee.\- 
India and Java 

I saw Dr. E. D. K Bosch, director of the 
Archaeological department and he received me 
Very kindly. He had been revising the text 
of the famous Sanskrit inscription from central 



Gallery of Indo-Javancse Sculpfures 
Java (found in the temple of Chandi Kalasan) 
which had been already edited by Dr. E. G. 
Bhandarkar and Dr. Brandes. A new frag- 
ment of the insciiption had been found 
and Dr. Bosch was getting ready to publish 
a revised text from fresh facsimiles. Wo 
discussed certain technical terms in the 
Sanskrit slokas, and gradually drifted into 
a general discussion on the possibility of a 
more intimate collaboration between 
Indian scholars and Dutch savants. Dr, 
Bosch warmly supported me saying that 
in two departments help from sound 
Indian scholars would be specially welcome . 
first, for the proper appreciation of the 
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Indo- Javanese art is absolutely necessary 

that a comparative study ol the Javanese 
■r.,1 tViD Tndi'in series o£ monuments should 
he made with reference to ihe SJnlpa Shastras 
Rke iayamata. Manasara, ^^astuvidya and 
such ot^r texts which are being found 
in increasing numbers To ascertain as to 
whaf extent" the art of India 
the art of her cultural colonies and also 
what were the independent contributions of 
the colonial artists and artisans to the 


Avalon are too subiective to 

histoncal purposes. . the Tantras 

to his call promptly. 



' '' fvi# 



Primitive totemistic art of Polynesia 


borrowed or imported motifs, it is absolutely 
necessary to make an intensive study along 
the lines suggested above. But it was a 
great pity that very few texts of the Bhilpa 
Shastras have been scientincally edited ana 

published. , ^ 

The same difficulty is realised, conUnued 
Dr. Bosch, in handling the old manuscript 
of Java and Bali. Most of them appertain ro 
the Tantras and the cult of Tantrism. It 
would he a capital study to compare the 
Tantric literatures of India and Indonesia. 
But the critical study of the Tantras has 
not yet begun. The writings of Arthur 


Polynesian Antiquities 


PnorecThD toue to the Bali Islaxt) 

I consulted Dr. Bosch about 
programme and he vep’ kin y g other 

Lggestions, letters of “iJentalU 

help for “important cele- 

he mentioned that ^ island 
bration would take place _g|g\)rate 
Bali A local Ra]a /“tor, 

shraddha ceremony of ance ^ 

the right royal and orthodox 
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the like of which was uot to he seen for 
many years ! I had a mind to go to Bali if 
chance favoured me but I did not dream 
that the call of tiie gods and the Brahmanas of 
that island would be so peremptory. Finding 
me a little confused, Dr. Bosch generously 
offered to write to his colleague. Prof. Dr. 
B. J. 0. Schrieke, director of the Ethnographic 
department, who happened to be then in 
Bali to study the sliraddlia rituals on the 



The alternation of hills and plains with the 
traces of the cultivators’ hand everywhere gives 
an impression of charm and plenitude rarely 
paralleled in any other part of Asia. We 
were passing through the Preanger Regencies 
where native landlords, euphemistically 
called Princes, still continue to exercise 
sovereign rights, cleverly circumscribed by the 
Dutch residents. However, the country is 
rich in agricultural products. On the one 
hand, we find modern big tea, coffee' and 
cinchona plantations in the higher regions and 
on the other, the old Saiuas or rice- 
fields cultivated and irrigated by the “terrace 
.system'’ so famous in Javanese economic 
history. Rice, as in India, is the universal 
favourite and is worshipped as a divine 
grain. Who knows if the Indian grain- 
goddess Lalslimi emigrated with other gods 
of India to Java and brought along with 
her the Indian science of cultivation together 
with the tradition of pondrous plenty which 
is still written on place-names like 


A village scenery 

spot. I thanked Dr. Bosch profusely for 
offering me such an ideal guide and I rushed 
to make enquiries about my passage, etc., to 
that romantic island. I came to know that 
the steamer for Bali would sail soon from 
Surabaya, the eastern port of Java, aud I 
'left Batavia for Surabaya to avail myself 
of the earliest boat. Mr. Corporaal, the 
Principal of the School of Goenoeng Sari, did a 
great service to me by wiring to one of his 
Balinese pupils (for he had pupils from every 
part of the archipelago) who resided in 
Singaradja, the capital of Bali. He further 
advised me to halt at Bandoeng and see the 
place on my way to Surabaya. Thanking 
my friends of Batavia I boarded the train 
to Bandoeng at 2-30 p.ii., buying a ticket 
for 5-50 guilders. 

BAXnOEXG, THE CAPITAL OF PlAXTER’s PaR.U)ISE 

It took me full five hours to come to 
Bandoeng from Batavia, the distance being 
about 100 miles. The trains in Java run 
only between sunrise and sunset ; so we 
must previously arrange to halt in a con- 
venient place during the night. My friends 
of Batavia kindly made all arrangements for 
my short stay in Bandoeng and so with a mind 
free from all cares, I began to survey the 
splendid Indonesian landscape from the train. 



Lord Ganesha, the remover of obstacles 

Sukabumi (Sukha-bbumi) or the land of 
Prosperity ! 

Bandoeng is, next to Batavia, the most 
important city of Western Java. It is, along 
with Sukabumi, one of the headquarters for 
the planters ; it is also the capital of the 
Preanger Regencies. The native Moslem 
regent is a pensioner of the Dutch Govern-' 
ment, and consequently, as an ornamental 
figure head, continues the tradition of the 
byegone age with its puppet plays and 
gamelan music in the large palace or dalcm 
in the centre of the town. But it seems to 
be out of coutext when compared with the 
up-to-date Dutch settlements, the quinine 
factory and the gigantic wireless installation 
in the city. The population of over 100,000 
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souls shows only 10,000 whites, who however 
are the dominating elements The _ relation 
between the natives and the Eurasian com- 
munity, as was reported to me, was quite 
cordial and the cultural discrepancy not so 
sharp as here in India. 

My brief stay in Bandoeng was in the 
quiet hospitable home of Mr. Fournier and 
Mr Yan Leenwen who had visited India and 
Santiniketan and were great admirers of 
Tagore. In their select family library there 
were standard works on Java and Bali and 
I spent most my time glancing through them. 



Sundanese Bride and Bridegroom 


A School tor Goverkment Officials 

_ Higher University education is unknown 
in Java. The secondary schools are pretty 
numerous and well-organised. The hulk of 
the aspirants for Government service have 
to Pap thrbugh a type of school test re- 
lented by the Bandoeng one, where the 
unese youths study the elements of arts 
drawing and surveying, nay 

slhool T ^bile visitifg the 

chanced to come across a manual of 



Sundanese Dance 

law and I was informed by the teacher that 
once the influence of Manu’s Code was ns 
pronounced as it is to be found in Bali to day ; 
but at present the Islamic and the Dutch Codes 
are preponderating factors in the legal 
training of the Javanese officials. The success- 
ful candidates, are recruited into service 
with grades ranging from 25 florins to 400 
florins per month according to qualification. 
Those who aspire after higher posts must go 
over to the Dutch Universities in Holland 
and secure Imperial (as opposed to the colo- 
nial) service. I shall have occasion to describe 
the Imperial Service type later on. 



A Museum of Indonesian Musical Instruments 
A Musical Evemxg 

Mr. Yan Leenwen kindly took me one 
evening to a remarkable Dutch scholar who 
had devoted his life to the study of Javanese 
nausic. Mr. Mevrouw Runst received us in 
his room, which struck me as a miniature 
museum of musical instruments coming from 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Celebes 
and other parts of the archipelago. Mr. 
Kunst had travelled extensively through the 
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Dutch Indies and made this valuable collec- 
tion with a view to write out an exhaustive 
history of ilalay-Polynesian music. He dis- 
cussed his programme of wort with me and I 
came to discover in Mr. Kunst a musician who 
shows in him the rare combination of the 
musical intuition with a sound historical 
sense. He showed me the excellent photo- 
graphs he had taken of those reliefs of 
Borobudur wherein we find the musical instru- 
ments, performances and dances, demonstrat- 
ing the innate sense of rhythm and harmony 
displayed by the Javanese people throughout 
history. I felt how the silent stone sculptures 
might bear eloquent testimony to the musical 
genius of a people. The musical instruments 
depicted in the bas reliefs of Borobudur 
(8th.-9th. century A.D), might supply certain 
links in the chain of cnltural relations between 
India and Java. Mr. Kunst told me how 
his studies along these lines had brought 
out an unexpected corroboration of the 
intimate cultural relations between Indo-China 


covered about 400 miles in 14 hours. This 
is the southern line which passes Tjibatoe, 
Tasik Malaya, Bandjar, Maos and Djokjakarta, 
reaching the final stoppage Surabaya about 
7-30 p m. The whole route is marvellously 
rich in tropical sceneries, whose softness was 
occasionally broken by the rude and terrific 
faces of volcanic rocks. On either side of 
this route lie the Hindu monuments and 
temples like Borobudur and Prambanam, but 




A Sketch-Map of the Arcliipelago 
and Indonesia. Some Chinese musical instru- 
ments penetrated Laos and passing through 
Cambodge and Siam came as far as Java and 
Borneo ! Where is the historian to • write 
out an account of this musical matrimony 
between different races ? Mr. Kunst struck 
me as a remarkable personality and I left 
Bandoeng thanking him for this new vision 
of human music. He introduced me to 
Tjokorda Gde Rrka, a Balinese expert in 
Indonesian music, living in Sukawati (Snkhavati), 
who is the Punggawa or Chief of Oeboed 
in South Bali. 

Fkoji Baxdokxg to Surab-vta 
To reach Surabaya by the evening I had 
to catch the early morning train which 


A Javanese Landscape 

I had to postpone my archaeological pilgrimage 
through these sites in order to witness the 
rare shraddha celebration in Bali. While 
devouring the contents of a book on Bali I 
suddenly discovered that a Japanese youth 
was looking at me from the opposite seat. After 
exchange of courtesies I enquired and came 
to know that Mr. Narutomi belonged to the 
Agricultural College of Tokyo and that 
be had come to Java to study the systems 
of cultivation special to that island. The Japan 
Government grants travelling fellowships for 
such studies, which they consider important. 
When will our Government Agricultural 
institutes and our Universities come to 
realise the value of such direct studies nearer 
home under Asiatic conditions before send- 
ing students to Europe and America ? 

Arriving in Surabaya, I had to buy my 
tickets etc., for Bali. I add a few prosaic 
details on that item for the benefit of future 
visitors to that island. The railway fare from 
Batavia to Surabaya comes to about 34 
guilders and a ticket to Bali and back cost 
93 guilders. Telegraphic charges to Bali 
came to about 10 guilders. So about 137 
guilders were spent to meet the bare charges on 
the road for this humble Indian pilgrim ! But 
the moment I boarded the steamer I forgot 
all about exchanges and sea-dues and such 
other unpoetic yet inevitable things. The 
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unknown yet Tery closely related brethren of "S. S. Both”, which heaved gently on the 
Bali began to draw me with an overpowering placid waves kissing the shores of Java on 
fascination and I lapsed into a dreamy one side and the coast of the island of 
communication with them on board the ship, Madura on the other. 


INDIA'S WOMANHOOD 

News and Portraits 


Miss Stamkcm.vi!I Neuru, who has this 
year passed both the M. A. (Previous) and 
LL. B. (Previous) Examinations of the 
Allahabad University in the first class, stand- 
ing first in both, at the outset of her academic 
career passed the preliminary Cambridge 
examination in Honours with distinction in 
Mathematics and Urdn, and passed the Senior 
Cambridge with distinction in Urdu. She then 



!Miss Syamknmari Xehra 

Muir Central College, Allahabad, 
entering the Medical profession, 
fR ,°°’^'Co-operatc-d" in 1920 ; appeared for 
me imerinediate Examination in 1924 and 
Passed first among the girls, winning a 
'government scholarship of Rs. 20 per 


mensem ; passed the B. A. in 1926, standing 
first in the first class among all candidates, 
■winning the University silver medal and a 
Government scholarship of Rs. 30 per 
mensem ; will now complete her M. A. and 
LL. B. Finals and then take to Law as a 
profession. She was elected unopposed 
Secretary and Vice-president of the Allahabad 
University Union, and was elected its 
President after a keenly contested election. 
She is the first girl to hold office in a 
nniversity union. She was declared to be the 
best speaker in the Inter-hostel Debate of her 
university and also in the All-India Convoca- 
tion Debate. She was also awarded three 
medals for speaking, two of them being of gold. 
In all she is the recipient of seven medals. 



Miss Snlabha Panandikar 


M1&-5 SVLABHA PAXAXniKAR haS this yS" 
passed the M. a. examination of the Bombay 
University in philosophy, obtaining a 
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class and winning the Chancellor’s medal and 
several prizes. To get a first class in philo- 
sophy in the M. A. examination is a rare 
thing in the Bombay University. Miss 
Snlabha Panandikar has achieved this rare 
distinction with a learned thesis on the 
Personality of God. She is the first student 
to get a first class in philosophy after Prof 
E. D. Ranade, who took his M. A. degree 13 
years ago She has now obtained a Fellow- 
ship at the Indian Institute of Philosophy, 
Amalner, and is tlie first woman student to 
join the Institute as a research scholar. Miss 
Pauandikar’s academic career has been brilliant 
throughout, and we are assured by one of 
her professors that her studies have been both 
extensive and profound 

Mns. T-vnAUEN Mialklau PnrjrcHAxn, J. P, 
is another Hindu woman to be appointed one 
of the honorary magistrates for Bombay this 
year. She is connected with various institutions 
ior the welfare of Bombay’s womanhood. She 
is the president of the Bhagirii Sama]. 



Mis. Taraben ManeWal Premchand J P. 


Da. Miss Rujiuda Mehta, L. M., M E. C. 
P, of Bombay went to England after obtaining 

29—13 



Di. Miss. Kumuda Melita 


the L M. S diploma of the Bombay Universitv 
to prosecute higher medical studies and 
passed her L M (Bdin ) and M E C. P. in 
Gieat Britain. She is the first Gujarati Hindu 
woman to achieve this distinction, 

Mjos JuLEiiHA B\au, daughter of Nawab- 
zadi Pean Banu and grand-daughter of the 
late Nawab Absanullah of Dacca, has this year 
passed the B. A. examination of the Calcutta 
University with distinction. She is believed 
to have secured veiy high marks in Sanskrit. 

A woman student. Miss Bisvias, has been 
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admitted, into the first year law class of the 
Dacca University She is the first student of 
her sex to do so at Dacca 

Miss Asi Majid, daughter of Mr Abdul 
Majid, interpreter, Akyab Court, has passed 
the i. A. examination of the Calcutta 
University in the first class from Chittagong 
College, where she attended lectures with 
her male fellow-students. 

Miss Moxeesha Sex, daughter of Mr. 
Sunanda Sen of Calcutta, has been awarded 
a senior scholarship of the Trinity College 
of Music for playing on the piano. 


Nine Bengali women, some of them 
Hindus, have obtained employment at the- 
Howrah railway station as booking clerks. 
Bengali women ought to receive employment 
at Telephone Exchange offices also. 

Four lady-students have this year passed 
the Matriculation examination of the Aligarh 
Muslim University. Among them Miss Sauwat 
Beoum has topped the list of 
successful candidates. MisS Ajiixa Butt, 
another lady candidate aged only 13 years, 
has also passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the said University in the first division^ 





Miss Moneesha Sen 

• ^ women students have this year 
joinea the Dacca Intermediate College for 

OTovWnn . studies, as there is no 

TlnZJn T (. scientific education at the 

AJacca Intermediate Eden College for girls 


Mrs. A. Catherine Sutharayadu 

Mns A. Catherine Suthaeatadij, has been- 
appointed by the Government of Madras, to 
be a Member of the Taluk and District Board, 
lustna. 

Mhs Lalithah Balasundaravi, has recently 
been nominated a Member of the District 
Educational Council, Coimbatore. She be- 
lougs to a very respectable Devanga family 
and had a brilliant educational career. She 
is a prominent social service worker in the 
town, and is an active member of the Cbild> 
Welfare and National Indian Association, 
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Mn-. L-ilitlmm D’llnsundarain 


In Girl finide Activities Indinn Indies are 
not las;Kintr behind ^Iis Isnnvvt 
i!i!\v\NyAM, ( wife of ^Ir. M. 
Ualnsubrnmnnyam, Supdt, Junior Certified 



Mrs. Jndrani Ralasubramnnyam 


School, Rnjnhnuindry) has been made the 
lady Assistant “Cubmnster*' in the Jladr.as 
Presidency. Sho is the first lady to attain 
this honour in the piesidency.* 

* Photos in tliis section have been kindl.v 
supplied by the Indinn Xews Agency, Jfr. J?. 
Vcnlohn Bno. Mr. Rnngddan Kapadta and others. 


INDIANS ABROAD 


Mn. S.\STi!i’s AiiinvAi, iv Pinrrouu 

It appear.s that inspito of doubts ilr. 
Srinivasa Sastri has received a very hearty 
welcome from at least some scction.s of the 
South African Indians. The Tudian Opinion, 
a sympathetic journal, gives the following 
account of Jlr. Sastri’s arrival in Pretoria. 

The Right lion. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri Agent of 
the Government of India in South Africa, arrivod 
in Pretoria on the morning of Juno 28. by the 
Dejagoa Pay Mail. Notwithstanding the early hour 
of_7 there was a large gathering of Indians at the 
railway .station to welcome Mr. Sastri. 

Mr. Sastri was accompanied by Mr. Henry 
Venn, UommiBsionor for Asiatic Affairs wlio met him 
4it Delagoa Bay : Slessrs Kolnnda Eao. •!. D. Tyson 
of the Indian Civil Service and C. S. Ricketts. 
This party was joined at the station by Mr, 
Pring, .Under-Secretary for the Interior, and tliey 
eubsequcntly breakfasted together at tlie station, 
Air. Dobson, Acting Registrar, Immigration Office, 
was also .present. 

U’hen Jdie train drew in, Mr. Sastri stepped on 


to the platform and after greeting leading Pretoria 
Indians, was garlanded by 3Ir. ^A. C. Taynb on 
behalf of the local Indian Association, by Air. A. 
I. Kajee on lieh.alf of the_ South African Indian 
Congress .and by Air. Sorabjee Rustomjee on behalf 
of the Nal.ll Indmn Congress. Alany Indians who 
had travclletl also from Johannesburg to welcome 
Air. Sastri also garlanded him. 

It was interesting to note that amongst 
those gathered . to welcome AIr._ Sastri were 
also representatives of the Natives, namely 
Cliief Sikiikuni (who. read the native address 
to II. R H. the Prince of Wales), four of the 
cliief’s councillors and Alessrs T, P. Thompson 
and I. Bud Al’belle members of the Native location 
advisory board. 

In the course of an interview with our re- 
presentative Mr. Sastri said that he had little 
expected to be here and was least inclined, but 
Mahatma Gandhi had, as it _were, set the ball 
tolling and he had no alternative but to accept die 
office. lie liad come at the bidding of Mahatma 
Gandhi and would try to do his bit. 

Air. Sastri’s he.ilth is, of course, very delicate 
and he looked, therefore, as best as could be 
expected in the circumstances. It is advisable, in 
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view of this, for those who visit Mr. Sastrito 
give him the least possible stiain* Alt'. Sastn has 
put up at the Grand Hotel , , „ 

Pretoria Indians were busy throughout the 
day arranging the function to be given that night 
at the Town Hall in honour of Mr. Sastn. The 
telegraph office of Pretoria also seemed to be 
exceptionally busy; for in the midst of the work 
telegrams welcoming Mr. Sastn were simply 
pouring in. 

The Uisdoo Gt^ooixxa, Zaxzibau 

We have received the following communica- 
tion from Zanzibar : — 

The Rt. Hon- V. S. Shastri, P. C. per- 
formed the opening ceremony of the Hindoo 
Gymkhana Institute on the Kikwajuni Quarry 
near the English Cemetery at 10. 30 a. m. on 
the 19th June. The place was tastefully 
decorated. After introduction to the President, 
Mr C. M Patel, the Life members and the 
captains of the various branches, the guest 
was led to the dais where leaders of all 
communities also took their seats. Dr. A. H. 
Spurrier, C. M. G., 0. B. E, was one of the 
distinguished guests. 

Mr. B. N. Anautani, Life member of the 
Gymkhana, requested Mr. Shastri to be good 
enough to perform the opening ceremony. 

In _ declaring the Gymkhana open, Mr. 
Shastri said that he enjoyed a real pleasure 
in_ performing the opening ceremony of the 
Hindoo Gymkhana at the bidding of Mr. 
Anantani. 

It was a matter of congratulation for the 
community that it possessed such an 
important institution in such a prosperous 
state. Cricket was so well-known a game ia 
the sporting world that it had been made a 
synonym for fair play and honesty. The 
Anglo-Saxon, he said, was proud of his 
cricket for these qualities. He forgot there 
were others also who could maintain that 
great standard in sport as well as in wordly 
life. He enumerated his own experiences 
when a student and teacher in sports. He 
explained to the audience the value of 
discipline which could be acquired so well 
from sports. 

He was very glad to hear that there was 
no communal question in Zanzibar. They 
must understand that besides themselves 
^ large section of other people, 

and that only by merging with them could a 
groat nation be built. 

He thanked the members of the Gymkhana 


for the honour done to him and wished the 
Gymkhana every success. 

After refreshment had been served on the 
lawn, ilr. Shastri loft in the midst of the 
vociferous three cheers proposed by the 
Cricket Captain of the Gymkhana. 

Europeax Standard of Living ? 

A continued press campaign has almost 
convinced the world that the Indians in Africa 
live such a life of filth and savagery that 
it has become practically impossible for the 
“whites” to breathe the same atmosphere 
with them, much as their Christian virtues 
urge them to do so. The “whites” have, it has 
been advertised, tried their level best_ to 
lift the Indians (and probably the native 
Africans also) up to a higher level of culture 
and habits ; but have, alas, failed on account 
of the Indians’ tenacious backwardness . 
The world was beginning to feel sorry for 
the African whites when the following news- 
appeared in the Press. 

Charged with keeping insanitary native quarter 
a European, J. C. Van Rensburg, Railway Street. 
Mantzburg, appeared before Mr* \v. P. Maxteu 
at the Maritzburg Magistrate’s Court last. week. 
Evidence went to show that the native living .on 
the premises was housed in „ an iron shed with 
less than 100 square feet of floor are.a. The floor 
was not constructed with wood, tiles or. other 
materials, and the roof was less .than nine feet 
above the floor. There was no window in the 
room. In finding Van Rensburg guilty, Mr. Maxted 
said : “I realise that some white people consider 
that anything will do for a native, but they are- 
made of flesh and blood and suffer from just the 
same ailments as we do. Thy are entitled to 
housing that will not endanger their health. K 
you cannot supply suitable quarters you should 
not keep the servant ” Van Rensburg was- 
cautioned and discharged. 

A very direct example of exploitation of 
a “native” by a “civilised” man. If we look 
deep enough, however, the low standard of 
living of most exploited races would show 
up as the result of exactly similar " exploita- 
tion, only on an international scale. 

Indian Emigration From Natal 

The position in regard to Indian emigration 
from Ratal is stated to be as follows : — 

In the . period April-June 634 emigrated, the 
figures being made up as follows ; — 312 men, IS’ 
women and 193 children. At present the Depart- 
ment of imrnigration has 400 applications from 
Indians 'wishing to leave the country. Each adult 
receives a bonus of £20 with an additional £10 
for each child. 




OUR PORTRAIT GALLEiiY 



Dn. T. N. M\/LMOvr!, n. t. m, d. r. ii, r. c. s. 

n. ( Eiun ) has been appointed 
llealth OfTicer of the Calcutta Corporation itv' Dr. 
Crake deceased. Dr. .Ma/umdar is the first Indian 
to hold this office. 



5Ik Annada. Sanicar Ray, a Bensali candidate, 
has stood first in the I. C. S. examination held this 
year in India. Mr. Ray has secured 1214 marks in 
the aggregate, beating previous records. 



Mr. niRAXMOY Baneiui anotherBengali successful 
candidate in the LC.S. examination. 



Mr. Dwitemihalal Mazumdab has also passed the- 
I. C. S. exammation held in India. 
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Me. Gopal Keisksa Devaehae, si a., c. l e. 
Yice-President and Senior member of the Servants 
of India Society, has just been elected President 
of the Society vice Rt. Hon. Mr. Sastri resigned, 
ilr. Devadhar is a well-known worker in the 
•field of co-operation, women’s education and social 
reform. No better selection could have been made. 



Me. D. K. Mekheejea of the New Patna. 

has successfully, obtained -Rmnurs 

College of Handicrafts (England) sMth Honour 
Mr. Mukherji joined the Shoreditch 
College, the special subject of his study being 
educational handicrafts. 


* Photos in this section have been supplied by 
The Indian Neiis Agencij, Jilr. E. Yenkoha Eao 
and others. 


iCOEEESPONDENOE ' 


CAlXMyiATOEb OP MuHAnJIrD 

The Eatigila Eastil case appears to have stirred 
the Muslim Community deeply. It is natural that 
it should. No .religiously-minded people can take 
an insult to its prophet lying down. In oui 
mudent .days, we had to read a book on Englisl 
'.composition — “Studies in English” by a Missionary 
gentleman, which contained illustrations of a very 
9oicctionable character. Here is a sentence whici 
^®®®®ber ; — “Krishna was a debauchee anc 
a thief and Siva was no better: yet many 
'rv,„ heligbt in worshipping them as deities.’ 
xnpe mav not have been the exact words, but thi 
undoubtedly this. ^Ye had to commi 
V® these to memory as specimens o 
goou rmchsh. 1 have not yet come across any 


copy of the condemned Eangila Easul .pamphlet, 
but I can guess the trend of this objectionaoie 
piece of composition from its very name. . 

I wish to draw the attention of my Musii.m 
“brethren to similar vilifications of the Prophet m 
some recent English publications. One is u stucij 
of the Hadis literature ' by Prof Guillaume, 
professor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages m 
the University of Durham. Readers of this .Re'^*®'' 
are probably awaie that the Hadis hterati»| 
recoids traditions about the Prophet’s doings anu 
sayings and its aim is to “provide an authoritative 
standard of belief and conduct based upon tee 
word and deed of Muhammad, which shall ne 
binding upon the whole of the 3Iuliammaaan 
woild.” Some maintain that the sayings of 
Prophet were written down by a few oi u'* 
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contemporaries, wliile others deny this. At any 
rate, the balk of the traditions was preserved 
in memory and handed down from 
ereneration to {jenoration, until, about 250 years 
after the death of the Prophet, Bukhari 
made his srand collection which passes under the 
name of SItahi Bukhari and is reprarded as 
authoritative all over the Muslim world. Prof. 
Guillaume’s book professes to bo based on a study 
of Bukhari and other standard works on Radis. 
Here is a passage from this book 

“Probably nothing is more illustrative of the 
Prophet’s greatness both among his contemporaries 
and with posterity than the fact that his reputation 
could survive the publication of the following 
story by his wife Aisha I was jealous of the 
women who gave themselves to the apostle of 
God and said— “Does a woman give herself ?” Then 
when God revealed : “Thou mayest decline for 
the present whom thou wilt of them, and thou 
mayest take to thy bed her whom thou wilt and 
whomsoever thou shalt long for of those thou shalt 
have before neglected ; and this shall not be a 
crime in thee.” (F.n.— V. 51). 1 said,— “I see, your 
Lord does notlhng but hasten to fulfil your 
desire”. (Pp. 153-154). ... 

The compiler says again in a foot-note;— It 
must be counted unto the traditionisfs tor righteous- 
ness that this and many other Hadis so damaging 
to the Prophet’s reputation were not expunged 
from the canonical collections. It would seem 
that the Prophet’s character among the Faitliful 


was above criticism; otherwise it is difficult to see 
how such traditions could have been tolerated in 
a community which claimed to have received a 
revelation from God”. 

I suspect that there must be something wrong 
in Prof. Guillaume’s interpretation of those 
passages of Hadis on which he bases these asper- 
sions on the Prophet’s character. A ver.v compre- 
hensive and exhaustive index to the Hadis Litera- 
ture has just been published bv a German scholar 
Prof. Wensinck of the Leiden University {A Hand- 
hook of Early ^ Muhammadan Tradition, by Prof. 
Wensinck. Leiden, 1927.) Curiously, in this book 
also there are references to Hadis which record 
that women came and gave themselves to the 
Prophet. (0/1. Git. p, 159). Here is the passage;— 

“ Women that offered or gave themselves to 
Muhammad; — Bu 40, 9 ; 66. 21, 22; 67, 14, 33, 

35, 37. 40, 44. 50; 77, 49; 78, 79,” 

Op. cii. P. 57. “Muhammad divorces women 
who refuse to have connection with him;” Bu 68, 
3, but of, 74, 30, 

It behoves all serious students of Hadis 
literature, all the learned Maulvis and Ulemas of 
India, to refute these allegations by true interpre- 
tations. All Muslims should try their utmost to get 
the works of Professors Guillaume and Wensinck 
suppressed; and all lovers and followers of Muham- 
mad and his Faith should try their best to bring 
the offenders to book. 

Dacca. July, 10, 1927. A Sv.\ipathiser- 


G. B. SHAW ON INDIA’S CIVILIZATION 

Bt ramananda chatierjee 


A s a dramatist Mr. George Bernard Shaw has 
done quite the right thing in contribut- 
ing a preface of some forty pages in 
memory of his friend William Archer to a 
posthumous volume of plays (Three Plays by 
William Archer ; Constable) which has been 
recently published. But, while writing the 
preface, it was not wise on his part to forget 
the proverb which advises the cobbler to stick 
to his last For in this piece of composition 
Mr. Shaw has chosen to write about India 
and her civilization, of which, it is obvious 
from what he writes, he knows little and 
understands less. Mr. Shaw’s ignorance of 
India, added to his general character as a 
writer, should disincline me to take him 
seriously and undertake a serious refuta- 
tion of his views. But in India he seems 
to have been taken by some Britishers and 
others as an authority even on India. That 
is my excuse for the observations which 
follow. 


With reference to the opinions expressed- 
by Archer in his book, “Inr'ia and the 
Future,” Mr. Shaw writes : — 

“Archer went to see for himself, and instantly 
and iiQcompromisingly denounced the temples as 
the shambles of a barlarous ritual of blood sacrifice 
and the people as idolaters with repulsive rings 
through their noses. He refused to accept the 
interest of Indian art and the fictions of Indian 
romance as excuses. He remained invincibly faith- 
ful to Western civilization, and told the Indians 
flatly what a civilized vrestern gentleman must think 
of them and feel about some of their customs ” 

Archer was not deceived by what “the 
occidental renegades” had written about 
India. So he came to India “to see for 
himself,” and "instantly'’ “denounced the 
temples,” etc. It was a case of “I came, I 
saw and I opined,” or rather “I denounced.” 
India is a big country, inhabited by various 
races in different stages of civilization, and 
with a long history. Archer did not require 
any time to observe and study — he instantly 
began to denounce. 
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The method follovfed by the ancestors 
of the Hindus in dealing with the backward 
races of India and Indonesia was somewhat 
different from the method _ followed by 
occidentals in America, Oceania and, to some 
■extent, in Africa. It may be said in general 
terms that the occidentals have exterminated 
many backward tribes, the Hindus have not It 
is not my purpose to defend or condemn what 
the Hindus have done instead of exterminating. 
"What I wish to point out is that if, instead 
of exterminating the aboriginal population, 
say,^ of America, the Europeans had allowed 
them to live and multiply, there would have 
been at present in America numerous peoples 
in various stages of evolution, just as there 
are in India. In that case, some hasty and 
arrogant oriental Archer or Shaw might, 
after a brief visit to America or even 

without one, have instantly denounced some 
of the American cults and customs. ‘ When 
races at different stages of evolution live in 
the same country for centuries, interpenetra- 
tion and intermingling of cults, customs, etc., 
cannot but take place ' 

Archer- denounced the temples of India 
as the shambles of a barbarous ritual of 
blood sacrifice. Some, but not all temples are 
really such. Animals are not sacrificed at Jaina 
temples, and they are among the most 
'beautiful in India. There is no animal 
sacnfice in Taishnava temples, and they form 
a very large proportion of temples in India. 
Some of the largest and most famous temples, 
such as the temple of Jagannath at Pori, are 
Taislmaya temples. Par-famed places of 
pilgrimage like Benares, Allahabad, Hard war and 
Brindaban, and the principal shrines therein 
have no rituals of bloody sacrifice. The 
temples of any importance where animals 
are sacrificed are a minority. Therefore, to 
•characterise all temples in India as bloody 
shambles is to be guilty of culpable ignorance 
cr carelessness, born of imperialistic arrogance. 

It is an irony of fate that the land where 
alone the doctrine of alnnisa (non-killing) has 
been taught and logically practised by 
millions of people for ages should come in 
for sweeping condemnation at the hands of 
the people of a country of meat-eaters. 

I'he temple at Jerusalem, where Jesus 
■among others offered animal sacrifice, was 
.amons for the large number of animals 
sacrificed there. One is curious to know 
whether Archer and Shaw have ever de-. 
nonneed the Jews and Jesus as barbarians. 

-i he real fiuestion is whether it is right 


to kill animals which do no harm to _ m.an 
for food or for sporL IE it be wrong, it is 
wrong whether such animals are sacrificed at 
temples or killed by butchers or sportsmen. 
It cannot be said that more animals are 
sacrificed by the Hindus in India than are 
killed for supplying meat to the people of 
Great Britain — a much smaller country 
than India, or by British sportsmen. Nay, 
in India itself more animals are killed for 
supplying meat to the small comuiiinities of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians than are sacrificed 
by Hindus. If the animals had aud could state 
their own point of view, they wonld have 
said that it did not make any difference to 
them where they were killed — at shambles or 
at Hindu temples. The barbarousness of the 
thing lies in the killing, not in the place 
where the killing is done. 

Bnt, it will be said, religion is such a 
pare, sublime and spiritual thing that the 
killing of animals should not be associated 
with it ; — God cannot require or be pleased 
with the sacrifice of animals. I perfectly 
agree. And, therefore, I ask, whether it is 
barbarous to associate religion with the 
killing only of lower animals or with the 
killing of human beings also. Obviously 
it is not less barbarous to associate the 
killing of men with religion than the killing 
of some lower animals with it. But in many 
Christiau countries divine service is per- 
formed in some Christian churches when their 
soldiers go out to fight, and again services 
of thanksgiving are held when they return 
victorious from the battle-field. And this is 
done whether the wars are righteous and 
justifiable or not (f assume without arguing 
the point that there may be righteous and 
justifiable wars.). If the killing of men were 
not held by some Christians to be pleasing 
in the eye of -God, they would not ask for 
God’s blessings on their arms before setting 
out to kill and thank Him after success in 
killing, nor would they keep and display 
battleflags in churches and chapels or in- 
scribe the names of successful killers on 
marble slabs fixed to the walls of 
such temples or keep therein the efiigies 
of great killers of men. Churches, chapels, cathe- 
drals and abbeys are not indeed reddened with 
the blood of the human sacrifices offered at 
the altar of 'Mars, miscalled God, but if the 
foemen killed were not in essence considered 
sacrifices acceptable to him, there would not 
have been any divine services before and 
after battle or war. 
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To mnny who 'are 'n'ol Christians, the 
•doctrine that Christ sacrificed himself for the 
sins of mankind to propitiate an angry God 
-and the doctrine that the consecrated bread 
and wine become reaily or figuratively 
Christ’s body and blood for the communicants, 
^re reminiscent of human sacrifice. I have 
tno desire. to give pain to any Christian. I 
‘•only wish to say that many transfigured or 
•spiritualized ceremonies probably had tbeir 
-origin in savage rites, and, therefore, civilized 
•occidentals should not think that they are 
really very superior to real or miscalled 
'non-European savages. 

Indians have been spoken of “as idolaters 
'with repulsive rings through their noses.” 
T am coming to “idolaters” shortly. As for 
'nose-rings, I am not at all in love with them, 
’though I cannot agree that all nose-rings 
•are repulsive anymore than that all ear-rings 
•are repulsive. I have in fact seen little 
:girls wearing nose-rings called "nolok” looking 
•quite pretty. But that is a digression. Arclier 
and Shaw write as if all Hindus of both 
5sexes and all ages wore nose-rings! That is 
:a ridiculously wrong statement. Only some 
•women and girls wear nose-rings — and rarely 
•a very few male babies. The vast majority of 
the people of India do not wear nose-rings. 
Ancient Indian art and literature show that 
■uose-rings were not used by the Indo-Aryans. 
These either came from abroad or were used 
•by the non Aryan aborigines of India. 

Mr, Shaw observes that "the eastern 
'toleration of nose-iingsis not justified by the 
■western toleration of ear-rings”. One might 
in imitation of Sbaw observe: “The western 
■tolerntion of ear-rings is not consistent with 
the western condemnation of nose-rings.” 

The extreme condemnation of the worship 
-of or through images or idols is of Semitic 
origin. Among Hindus there are both relative 
•disparagement and relative toleration of 
idolatry. According to the highest Hindu 
scriptures, the worship of or through images 
is for the less spiritually advanced people— the 
nimna-adMlaris. The authoritative Upanisbads 
<io not countenance image-worship. 

It is a common failing of men that they 
look down upon the cults or customs^ of 
others, not considering tbat_ similar things 
•■exist among themselves. Hindu gods and 
.g^odd esses are, no doubt, very strange to 
occidentals — some of them looking like human 
'beings, some not. But it is not their appear- 
-ance- which is the essence of image- 
'woiship. The essence is the use of materal 
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things either as objects of worship or as 
aids to worship. Now, Hindus are not 
singular in using material things for such 
purposes. Among Christians, too, the Catholics 
use images, etc., for such purposes. In 
Europe 274,760,000 persons profess Christanity. 
Out of these 181,760,000, that is, two-thirds, 
are Catholics and use images in worship. In 
North and South America 139,300,000 persons 
profess Christianity, of whom 73,900,000, 
that is to say, more than half, are Catholics 
and -use images in worship. This 

shows that among^ occidentals the 'majority 
are image- worshippers. No doubt, they 
do not wear nose-rings. DJaking due allowance 
for that fact, l6t Mr, Shaw decide whether 
they 'are barbarians. 

The worst kind of idolatry is that of 
which inhumanity or licentiousness forms a 
part ; and even o'f the higher kinds of idolatry 
I am neither a follower nor a defender. But 
neither do I despise or condemn idolaters 
as such. For men are to be judged by their 
life and character, and many idolaters have 
le‘d blameless, noble and beneficent lives. 

The worship of Kali by the Thugs, both 
when they set out on their expeditions 
of murder and -plunder and when the'y 
returned from such wicked adventures, was 
one of the wo'rst and most wicked for'ins of 
idolatry. But those who are of the same 
way of thinking with Archer and Shaw 
should consifler whether worshipping, praying 
to and thanking God in some Christian 
Churches before and after many empire- 
building, commerce-promoting and revenge- 
taking military expeditions do not in all 
essential respects bear a family resemlblance 
to the worship of Kali by the Thugs. I think 
they do bear such resemblance. 

I know of the immoralities connected with 
some cults in India. I abhor them with all 
my heart. The existence elsewhere of such 
cults, in the past or at present, is no excuse 
for them. I have no desire to rake up the 
scandalous things, true or false, fold by 
some Christian sects in connection with the 
practice's or religious houses or religious 
orders of some other Christian sects. But I 
may be permitted to draw attention to the 
fact that among the paraphernalia of "Western 
aggressive imperialism are army chaplains, 
privates, prostitutes, barracks and brothels. 

If detadasis and priests in some southern 
India temples are an abominable combination, 
are not army chaplains and army prostitutes 
an equally abominable combination ? 


/ 
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“Tlie interest of Indian art and the fictions convinced that this country (England) will gain by 
of Indian romance,” which Mr. Shaw import cargo.” 


mentions slightingly, can take care of them- 
selves. 

In the opinion of Mr. Shaw, “If Western 
civilization is not more enlightened than 
Eastern, we have clearly no right to be in 
India.” This implies that Britishers came to 
India on a philanthropic mission, namely, to 
civilize India, and that they continue to be in 
India in pursuit of that object. This is as 
far removed from the truth as hlack is from 
white. Should all the means and methods 
used for the occupation of India and for the 
maintenance of British supremacy in India 
be claimed as civilized, civilization would 
have to be first very clearly defined. I might 
then discuss the claim. 

In the opinion of Shaw, all Europeans 
who have had some good things to say of 
Indian civilization are “occidental renegades.” 
This variety of “renegades” was not in 
existence a century ago, nor can any British 
empire-builder of the firs', or second decade of 
the last century be considered such a renegade 
even by Shaw. Let me, therefore, quote 
such an empire-builder’s comparative estimate 
of British and Indian civilizations. I may be 
allowed incidentally to observe that western 
civilization and British civilization are not 
convertible terms. 

Among British empire-builders of the last 
century Sir Thomas Munro holds a high place. 
As he did not keep aloof from the people but 
moved among and mixed with them, he came to 
acquire an intimate knowledge of them. He 
won fame both as a warrior and a civil 
administrator. Such was the man who said in 
his evidence before the Parliamentary 
tcniinittee in 1813 in answer to a question 
about the civilization of the Hindus 


exactl.v understand what is mc.ant bv 
Hindus In the highe'r 
? science, in the knowledge ot the 
nn ■'* . ^motice of good government, and in 

. prejudice and 
^ receive instruction 
infPMnr quarter, they are much 

nprVr.n!h.rl° Hut if a good system of 

to mnl pp inanuf.actunng skill, capacity 

can contribute to either con- 


the i*‘ina\c ^ treatment o 

li-v a ^ of .oontidetico, rcj^pect and deti 

‘’’c which denote a ciiilizei 

an artiPip o trif-.’ cwilizition is to becom 

- - 0! trade between the two conntries, I an 


Much water has flowed down both' the- 
Thames and the Ganges since this eyidence- 
was given. It is not my purpose to discuss- 
Munro’s opinions. But Mr. Shaw may cousider 
whether, if the Hindus have become barbarians- 
since t he days of Munro, that is a pr-oof of ths- 
civilizing mission of Britishers in India, who- 
have enjoyed supreme power here through- 
out this period. Mr. Shaw holds that “it 
Western civilization is not more enlightened- 
than Eastern, we have clearly no right to be 
in India.” Monro expressed the opinion that 
in some respects the Hindus were more 
civilized than the British, yet he did not feel 
called upon to leave India. Mr. Shaw shonldi 
be able to explain the reason why. 

I am inclined to think that in some respects 
the Hindns are still superior to the occidentals,, 
and the occidentals, too, are superior to us 
in some other respects. It would be very 
difficnlt to decide who on the whole were-, 
more civilized. 

Mr. Shaw condemns suttee. So do we.; 
Even in those cases where the widows willing- 
ly burned themselves with their dead husbands,, 
nay, insisted upon doing so, I think they 
acted wrongly. But suttee is a bygone custom- 
It never prevailed throughout India, nor iu- 
all ages. It was confined, for the most part, to- 
Bengal, Onde and Rajputua and some adjoining; 
areas. It was forbidden throughout southern' 
India. The Emperor Akbar prohibited it. 
And when during the British period it was- 
abolished by law, it was the better mind of 
the Hindu society represented by Rammohnn 
Roy which stimulated and strengthened the- 
resolve of- the Government. That shows- 
that if those who thought with 
Rammohnn Roy had the power of the state- 
in their hands instead of the .British rulersi 
they would have found some means to put 
a stop to the inhuman practice. 

Suttee was not peculiar to India, as 
anthropologists and sociologists know. The 
custom of cremation or burial of wives- 
slaves, mothers, servants, high oEBcers, etc., with 
dead ordinary individuals or kings prevailed 
in all continents, including Europe, in some- 
age or other of human history. If the Hindus 
alone ate to be branded as savages for a- 
bygone custom which never prevailed tbrongb- 
out India or in all periodo of Hindu history, 
would it not be quite easy to brand occiden- 
tals, too, as savages for the burning of 
numerous heretics by many Christians in- 
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the past, and for the lynching of Negroes 
in America in modern times ? 

The practice of throwing oneself under 
the wheels of the car of Jagannath ceased 
long ago, and never caused even a 
hundredth part of the loss of human 
lives caused by the rash driving of 
automobiles in the West. But it seems, the 
suicide of a small number of persons in the 
past from religious superstition is a mart 
of greater barbarism than the present-day 
killing of' persons other than oneself due to 
the superstitious worship of speed ! 

Mr. Shaw reaches the nadir of the 
ridiculous when he seeks support for his 
views from a comparison of the British 
occupation in India with the Roman con- 
quest of Britain. Every schoolboy knows 
that at the time of the Roman conquest of 
Brifala the Batons were not s civilised 
people. They had no literature, no philo- 
sophy, no science, no advanced architecture, 
sculpture or other fine arts. To speak in 
the same breath of the uncivilised Britons 
and of the Hindus with their striking 
achievements in all spheres of human 
culture, betrays an ignorance and want of 
judgment which will not add to Mr. Shaw’s 
reputation, though they may not take away 
from it either. 

Neither British nor Hindu civilisation 
should be judged by some of the worst 
things that may be said of Britishers or 
Hindus. They are to be judged by the 
highest thoughts, ideals, social systems and 
achievements of the two civilisations through 
the ages. So judged, the Hindus will not 
have cause only to be ashamed. Parti- 
cularly are the two peoples to be judged by 
what they have done for other peoples than 
themselves. Like Britishers and other 
Europeans, the Hindus were in- bygone days 
a seafaring people; they were great colonisers. 
But they were not like the European peoples 
described by George Macaulay Trevelyan in 
the following paragraph of his History of 
England, pp. 74-75: 

“The Scandinavians had always been traders as 
well as pirates in their dealings with one another 
in home waters, and so they remained in the 
larger field of foreign enterprise now open to them. 
They combined the pride of the merchant with the 
very different pride of the warrior, as few people 
have done. In a ionib of the Hebrides a pair of 
scales has been found buried in a Viking ohiei s tomb 


alongside his sword and battle-axe. Their first 
thought when they founded a colony in England 
or Ireland was to build fortified towns and to open 
markets _ By land or sea they were prepared to 
trade with the newcomer or to cut his throat 
according to circumstances or the humour of the 
hour. Such indeed, for centuries to come, loas the 
custom of sailors _ from every port of mediaeval 
Europe, not excluding Chaucer’s Shipman and some 
of the Elizabethan heroes". (Italics mine. E. C.) 

Nor were the Hindus imperialists given 
to exterminating, enslaving and exploiting 
other peoples. Hindu influence went to 
evoke the best that there was in the ancient 
indigenes of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Anam, 
Java, Sumatra, Bali, etc. The results can 
still be traced in the marvellous architectural, 
sculptural and other cultural remains in 
many of these lands which are still extant, 
baffling the ravages of Time and 
fhuman vandalism. Can Mr -Shaw point to 
a single non-European uncivilized people 
raised culturally to the level to which the 
ancient Javanese, Balinese, etc., were raised 
by the Hindus ? Hindu influence is still 
manifest in and acknowledged by the people 
of Tibet, China, Korea and Japan. It is not 
at all my intention to boast of the achieve- 
ments of our ancestors. But, ashamed as 
I am of the many evil customs and short- 
comings of the people of the land to 
which I am nevertheless proud to belong, 

I cannot allow ignorant critics to throw 
mud at us with impunity. Were we 
ourselves satisfied with whatever lowers us 
in the scale of humanity, we should deserve 
to be castigated even by Ignoramuses. But 
we have all along been fighting our own 
battles. No doubt, the number of reformers 
among Indians, as among other peoples, has been 
Small. But there is no evil in our country 
against which some Indians have not fought or 
are not fighting. 

Mr. Shaw tries to throw ridicule on the 
"occidental renegades” who, according to him, 
picture India as inhabited , by Rabindranath 
Tagores and Mahatmas, etc. But should he 
not have stopped to think why and how even 
in her enslaved and depressed condition 
India has been able to produce even one 
Tagore or one Gandhi ? Are men like them 
plentiful as blackberries in the superior West? 
Or are such men ever mere freaks or sports- 
in any country ? 



■“What Americans Say About Subject India” 

Among Americans, as among many other 
peoples, there have been panegyrists as well 
as adverse critics of British mle in India. 
But as the British people and British mlers 
are wealthier, more energetic and better 
organised propagandists than 'the critics of 
British mle in India, the world, inbinding 
India, is perhaps better acquainted with the 
panegyrics than with the indictments of the 
British governance of India. But for a 
Balanced and impartial judgment, both sides 
of the shield should be seen, both the, 
4idvocates and critics should be heard. Most 
politically-minded Indians attach greater 
importance to what the critics say, as most 
Britishers consider only the praises to be trae. 
But if one does not know both tbe pros and cons, 
it is best to suspend judgment till one has 
had an opportunity to calmly hear both sides. 
When we say this, we do not imply that 
if the British administration of India were 
admitted to be very good, India would have 
no right to self-rule No. India’s case for 
freedom is independent of the goodness or 
badness of British rule. Self-mle is an 
essential part of the highest political good. 
The best other-rale cannot deprive us of 
our right to this highest political good. 

As all Indians now living were born and 
have been brought up in subjection and 
breathe the atmosphere of dependence, even 
the most freedom-lo'ring among them have 
to some extent become accustomed to loss of 
freedom as if it were quite a natural thing. It 
is, therefore, necessary for us to know exactly 
what free people think of onr political and 
•economic condition. 

Though it is well-known that editors do 
not necessarily endorse every bit of what their 
contributors write or quote, and, therefore, it is 
not usual with us to comment on contributed 
article':, yet as a few sentences quoted in 
Dr. Sunderland's article may be misunder- 
stood, wo think we should sav a few words 
about them. 

Dr. Chniles Cnthbert Hall speaks of “a fire 
burning day and night for three months,” at 
Knbuan j which we have not been able to 
loauc ). the fuel of which was dead bodies,'’ 
CtC. Those foreigners who do not know that 
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the Hindus cremate their dead may make 
the mistake of thinking that dead bodies 
were used as fuel for some purpose, whereas 
the truth probably is that during some 
devastating epidemic of plague so many 
people died everyday that the funeral pyres 
continued to burn during three months. 

Mr. Charles Edward Russell writes that 
“after 160 years of this sort of benevolence 
the gratitude of the people is so very great 
that they are hourly expected to^^ rise and 
tear their benefactors to pieces !” “Expected 
by whom ? Perhaps some British sojourner 
or other in India told Mr. Russell that 
Indians “are hourly expected to rise and 
tear” the British soioumets to pieces. But 
we are not aware of any such expectation 
or wfell-founded apprehension. Again, the 
same writer refers to the people “incessantly 
plotting and planning how to. get rid of” the 
British Government That the people are 
constantly pZofri'np may he only a C.LD. story, 
though it is true that there is grave discontent 
in the land. If there have been plots now and 
then, only a small number of men took part 
in them Again, Jlr. Russell says that bis 
fellow-traveller, an Englishman, told him 
that the “volcano”, i.e., the alleged pent-uP 
rebellions fury of the Indian people, might 
burst forth any moment Questions ■ m 
the practicability, the wisdom, or the naed 
of a rebellions outbreak apart, we do not 
think there is any probability of any such 
outbreak — if for no other reason than that the 
mass of the people are too {ignorant, too 
poverty-crashed, too disease-ridden and too 
unorganised for such an adventure. 


Sir Ganga Ram 

The Pnnjab in particular and the whole 
of India besides are poorer by .the death of Sir 
Ganga Ram, the eminent man of action nbo 
philanthropist of the land of the 
rivers. He was a distinguished engineer and 
agricnlturist, social reformer and philanthropist- 
Says The Tribune : — 

A man of rare courage, ability and enterprise 
Sir Ganga Ram would probablv ' have made. 0'= 
mark in any sphere of life. The sphere that ae 
aotnally chose was one where his natnral talen» 
found the freest play and the fullest scope, 
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the result that quite early in life he attained a 
distinction •which in most cases is the reward of 
mature years. He was undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful man of his time in his own profession in 
tliis Province and perhaps _ one of the two or 
three most successful men in that profession in 
all India. In one respect, however-^the applica- 
tion of his enfrineerinp shill to India’s premier 
industry and the adoption of scientific methods of 
cultivation— ho stood absolutely unique. It was 
here that he both had the opportunity of exhibit- 
inK to the fullest extent the rare pifts with which 
nature had endowed him and earned that immense 
wealth, the liberal and judicious use of which was 
the prime source of his power over his fellow- 
men. This is not the place to refer in detail to 
his many activities in this direction. Nor is it 
necessary to refer to activities which are a matter 
of common knowledce. Suffice it to say that 
whether in the establishment of model farms on 
plots of land which from timeto time were granted 
to ihim ‘by Government or in equipping with irriga- 
tion channels and up-to-date machinery for culti- 
vation more extensive plots of land which Govern- 
ment leased to him on conditions which, in one 
case at least, -were far from favourable to him, he 
achieved complete and almost phenomenal success. 

The same journal observes truly that 
it is not for these things that Sir Ganga 
Bam will be best remembered. As The 
Hindu Herald observes : — 

He will be best remembered in this Province 
for his practical philanthropy on a truly princely 
scale. To this most outstanding aspect of his life 
His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, while opening 
the Hailey College of Commerce on the 4th March 
last, paid the following eloquent and well-deserved 
tribute “One had to deplore the fact that our 
University has not attracted that rich stream of 
private bounty which has created and inaintained 
our great universities of the West. In Sir Ganga 
Barn’s gift of this site and building we have an 
example which will, I hope, attract a long line of 
benefactions in the future. For him it is no first 
effort in philanthropy or public spirit ; a widows’ 
home and school, a hospital, a commercial institute 
and library, an endowed scheme for assisting 
widows’ remarriage, are among the many causes 
which his liberality has assisted. I hnow no man 
in our province to whom charity seems to make 
a clearer call, and who obeys that call with a 
readier hand or a more cheerful heart. His success 
in life has been the fruit of rare courage and 
enterprise, but, as I have said elsewhere, he has 
earned like a hero, he has spent like a saint.'' 

He also founded a students’ career society, 
an industrial shop and an Apahaj Ashram. The 
Tribune draws attention to a special feature 
of his benefactions. 

Many men have been known to bequeath large 
fortunes to the nation' at the time of their death. 
.With the single exception of Sardar Dyal Singh, 
the founder of this paper and of the College and 
Library that bear his name, no one, at least in this 
Province, has given away such large sums of money 
for the permanent good of the public during his 
life-time. The properties placed by Sir Ganga Bam 
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at the disposal of the Trust created by him for the 
carrying out of his. philanthropic aims are worth 
no less than Bs. 30,00,000 and , the annual income 
yielded by them is more than a lakh and twenty-five 
tliousand. And yet these did not exhaust the 
whole of his philanthropic activities. A large 
measure of his cliarity was reserved for individuals. 
His charity, besides, ' was of the kind that while 
helping the needy and the distressed did not 
demoralise them. As often as possible he would, 
instead of making a large money grant to such 
people, place them in the way of earning money 
for themselves. The passing away of such a man, 
even though he died full of years and honours, 
would at all times be a public calamity. In the 
present, case the sense of grief at his death is 
bound to be the keener because he died away from 
his home and his country. 

To another aspect of his personality and 
career Prof. S. S. Bhatnagar draws attention 
in The Tribune. Says he : — 

The passing away of Sir Ganga Ram is a serious 
set-back to the progress of applied chemistry in 
our province. There are comparatively few who 
know how deeply Sir Ganga Bara- was interested 
in Chemical Research. I am glad to know'that 
in the public meeting held at Lahore on the 14th 
of July 1927, Sir Abdul Qadir made a brief 
reference to Sir Ganga Ram’s latest researches. The 
two schemes on which he was spending a great 
deal of his time and attention were : — 

1. A new fodder from the peeled off skin of 
tlie sugar cane : — The scheme aimed at softening 
the skin by a chemical process and injecting it 
with molasses and other nutrient material, so that 
it , would be palatable and nourishing to the 
animal. The scheme was in a fairly advanced 
stage and samples were prepared and shown by 
Sir Ganga Ram to His Excellency the .Governor, 
and approved of by Mr. Warth, the animal 
nutrition expert at Bangalore. 

2. The making of white shakkar : — Not satis- 
fied with the caste of. crystalline sugar. Sir Ganga 
Ram made us evolve a process by which a greater 
portion of the shakkar could be retained in the 
crystal sugar and yet the product would be white. 
This was successfully accomplished in our 
Laboratory and Sir Ganga Ram carried ■with him 
to England samples of the product. 


Jogindranath Basu 

Babu Jogindranath Basu, who in his long 
life of 71 years has filled many roles, was in 
the early stages of his career known best as 
a good teacher who not only filled the minds 
of his students with knowledge but influenced 
their characters for good. While headmaster 
of the high school at Baidyanath he interest- 
ed himself in a project for the establishment 
,of a_ leper asylum. He was drawn to 
this kind of philanthropic work by the pre- 
sence at Baidyanath of a largo • number of 
lepers, who- go to that place of pilgrimage 
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in the hope of being cured, end by the then 
recent death of Father Damien vrho gave his 
life for the lepers at Honolnln. Jlr. Basu 
Trrote a life of Father Damien in Bengali in 
collaboration rvith his friend and namesake 
the late Babu Jogindranath Basu, son of the 
venerable sage Rajnarain Basu The leper 
asylum was established mainly with the help 
of the late Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, who 
endowed it. It was named the Eajkamari 
Leper Asylum after the famous doctor’s 
wife. 

Mr. Basu is well-known as a poet and 
a prose-writer. His best-known poems 
are Shirnji and Prithviraj (both epics,'! and 
2[auava-Giia. His best-known prose work is 
a biography of the poet Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt, in which he did pioneering work in 
the fields of critical literary appreciation 
and critical biographical composition. He 
also wrote biographies of the saint Tiiharam 
and of the sainted queen Ahahja Bai. 


Jyoti Bhushau Sen 


and he would prefer to remain, if Society 

would allow him, a loose au^ 

The Society, of course, thoroughly understood 
and respected his scruples, and 
thev felt that few young men could 

be more worthily included as “epibers than Jyoti. 
they never pressed him. One of the menders 
the'Society once dared to . mention to 
reason justifying his misgiving, the Previous 
position of the Society financially, 4 it 

felt great injustice was done to him, L 

4 s. for no one could be more indifferent to 
considerations of money than Jyoti jt 

would he go out and seek a career for himsem 
though he had many tempting offers. He naa 
decided to live and work in the Society ^ a non 
member so long as the Society P^fl^e^ra 

till he felt sure he would neTCr cbpnge his vmira 
and thus conld join the Society. Su^ll 
the Society felt that he was one of them and ttw 
he was to them more than their blood-brothers. 
A more loving and lovable soul never brea i • 
Of his intellectual rowers it ’s^onld be impertinent 
to write here. The Library of the Socie^- 
always a matter of pnde to ns, has nnde g 
many improvements during the last ’A:- 

of which are the sole work of Jyoti Babu. H 
writings in this paper are well-known to on 
readers. His death has caused in the hearts of the 
Society’s members a void which can never 

fillo/l 


.TyoU Bhushan Sen, who worked as 
Librarian ofitbc Servants of India Society 
in Poon.'i for over four years, and who died 
Iasi month in the same city of typhoid fever 
was not widely known, mainly perhaps owing 
to liis modesty, plain living, and unobtrusive 
m.anner.S' Bat fame is not a standard by 
winch the tnie worth of men can be gauged. 
We had the privilege of meeting him only 
once, hut that sufiiced to impress ns with 
the worth of the man. The Servant of 
India writes of him : — 


Jvoti B.alm had a d'stineniehed academic c.'irecr. 
Vine nn M. A- of the Calcutta. Dmver.sity in 
Hisicrj- nod Esinqmics He was altracfod to the 
Socirly ly _r,n appeal wliich the then President 
of tin- \jr. Sa'^tri. made in his_ public 

riddp:-s'’a to vo’ing m^n to join the Society, on 
h‘-t'"air>r to •.'■liif'! lie immcfhately came over to 
I'ocas end otr-’r.'’d Kim'-e'f "for siirii use .as the 
S:» !civ i-^n’d P'll'e of him.’' After the ctisfoinnry 
t :f*vat;r:a for a yoar the Sorirw decided to adroit 
h'.ra Se '.r.'riii-'r.diip. Lat Jyoti fia’m himself desired 
ti- 5,e t;iv. n more time in order that his political 
v'.et K 'or.-ht irrit.alH'-'-' ttiU further, though in 
5otr.'’pie-i he .agnvd rctirely with the 
. _ -vT u?fi ;iy 'emtious vc-.e ho, and *0 
v's'. 1;, iy .•.nrimn to "i ;t hf-’ in th.o lAar.e of tho 
treti! ,'h;t rprmt!, fn-;r \ can ha I eiar-ed sir.rc 

! fn-n-i! ] - «':i5 'sx-.cv.'-i rrr-,- (in.c 1- rev,, ho 
'•'.•'■.'-t a" 1- u. ■ - ' -- 

' • > , ’ '* l!'0 S' 

' •*-” * s' 1 - y> hn foratcr do.-.j;toa 

c h - 2*'>'‘'Cr ‘.tv. Sh.' V, V ■. airiinje- 


it! tho Soriefy, 
ri;vcr-ary_ it ■avc'- propo-*'!. to 


t: 


m.nV’ 


!i'. 


'vri'/;n,T c .•-''"t On him. 


Detractors of Muhammad 

In a letter published elsev/here>' ^ 
correspondent draws attention to two_ books 
which contain passages likely to displease 
the followers of the prophet Mubamma • 
The letter contains two suggestions : one i 
that the books should be suppressed, 
another, that Muslim divines should expos 
the errors of the two European nutliors. to-- 
second suggestion we can at once nnhcsi 
tatingly support As for the first, as "O 
have not seen the books, we can only sa 
that if the works are scurrilous, ^ indecent 
or obscene, their import to and circulatio 
in India may be stopped : — the Govermnen 
of India has no power to suppress booK' 
jiublishcd in England or (^.ermany. If tl> 
books bo not scnrrilons, indecent or obscene, 
the second suggestion is the only one 11 h> 
can be acted upon. , 

VTo have not read the Rnngila 
or any other book or pamphlet w'hich calun!" 
niates the prophet Miihnnimad or any 
proph'd. saint or religious teacher. Vt • 
regard to •^nch pamphlets, v,c feel that t ic,^ 
had he=l be treated with contempt tir 
rernted, if necessary. As re.gards L'- 
Jiangiin R/ntnl, even if it svC 
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assumed that all that its writer wrote 
was true, it would still have to be explained 
how a man who was merely rangila could be 
the founder of a great religious movement 
which has counted among its adherents 
so many truly saintly men and women. As 
non-Muhammadans, it may not be difficult 
for us to believe that he had his faults. But 
may it not also be that some Muhammadan 
compilers of the Traditions have not under- 
stood _him aright and some may have even 
invented or easily given credence to un- 
worthy stories relating to him ? Musalmans 
may not like a non-Muhammadan to give 
detailed illustrative examples. But it may 
be permissible to refer to what has been 
done with regard to the life of Sri Krishna. 
Many immoral actions are ascribed to him.^ But 
if he was really the author of the Bhagavad- 
Oita, these cannot all be true. And, therefore, 
authors like Bankim Chandra Chatteriee have 
felt called upon to examine all scriptural 
materials relating to Sri Krishna and, rejecting 
interpolations and spurious additions, place 
his personality in a true light. Devout 
followers and lovers of Christ there are who 
do not accept everything narrated in the 
New Testament as actual historical truth. We 
do not know whether any Islamic scholars 
have thought it permissible, proper or 
necessary to adopt modern critical methods 
with regard to the Islamic scriptures. But 
so far as the Traditions (Hadis or Hadith) 
are concerned, we find it stated in the preface 
to' the Eev. 'Williara Goldsack’s “Selections 
from Muhammadans Traditions:”' 

In modem days, intelligent Muslims place less 
reliance on manv of them. It is known that in the 
first century of Islam Traditions were foiged for 
political and religious reasons. The late Sir Sayyed 
Ahmad accepted veiy few as genuine. The Hon’ble 
Sir Abdur Rahim says : ‘Nothing has been a more 
fiuitful source of conflicting opinions in matters 
of law among the Sunni jurists than the question 
whether a particular tradition is to be regarded 
as genuine or not, though it may be one for whose 
anthority one or more of these writers (Bukhari or 
Muslim) may have vouchsafed (sir)." (Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, p. 31.) 

So, if it be permissible even for orthodox 
Muhammadans to consider some traditions 
as not genuine, they may prove 
that those which are used to calumniate 
Muhammad are not genuine, and thus reject 
them. 


The Suggested Law Against “Religious” 
Calumniation 

Yarious demands have been made by 
Muslim_ papers and at Muslim meetings in 
connection^ with the Itangila Rasul case, 
among which the only one which deserves 
to be discussed is that the law should be so 
changed as to make the vilification of the 
founders of religions and other religious 
leaders a penal offence. Living men, when 
defamed, can sue their libellers, dead men 
cannot. Hence, it ought to be part of 
gentlemanliness not to libel dead persons, 
whether they be religious leaders or not. 
But the discussion of the opinions, ideals, 
character and conduct of important person- 
ages is necessary for the writing of such 
historical and biographical works as would be 
useful to society. Therefore, there ought not 
to he any legislation which would stand in 
the way of the proper discharge of their 
duties by biographers and historians. Reli- 
gious teachers and leaders are as a class not 
less but sometimes more important persons 
than others. Hence, to curtail even indirectly 
the right of criticising such persons would 
be nothing short of a disaster. And we do 
not see why a distinction should be made 
between religious leaders and others. "Why 
should any man or class of men enjoy 
immunity from criticism ? Immunity of this i 
kind has not done any good. If the ancient 
Hindu law-givers were at any time literally 
obeyed, then it must be admitted that a time 
there was when Brahmins could not be 
executed for capital offences, though others 
could be. Did such immunity do any good 
to society ? Could it prevent the degrada- 
tion of the Brahmins as a class ? In some, 
if not all, Christian countries, there was at one 
time what is known as benefit of clergy. The 
clergy could not be tried by secular courts. 
Did such exemption do good to • Christian 
society ? Did it do good even to the clergy ? 

If it were possible to ensure fulness of 
criticism while providing for the punishment 
of the vilifiers of dead persons, w'e should 
vote unhesitatingly for such legislation. But 
■we doubt whether that is possible. 

All those who believe in a Supreme 
Being also believe that He is inconceivably 
greater than the greatest of human beings. 
But He has not made Himself exempt from 
criticism by means of any natural laws. It 
is not a natural law that as soon as a man 
blasphemes or denies the existence of God 
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or falls foul of Ilim.he at once falls down dead 
or is punished automatically in any other 
way. Even the man-made laws against 
blasphemy have become inonerative in en- 
lightened countries. Seeing that God has 
not exempted Himself from criticism, it 
does not seem reasonable "to seek to bestow 
that sort of immunity on any human being, 
however great. As God stands in His own 
majesty really proof against any attacks, so 
should the personality of the man of God be 
so great as to, be incapable of being lowered 
in human estimation by any kind or amount 
of vilification. A great character is its own 
defender ; no other armour or bulwark is 
needed. The insistence on providing arti- 
ficial means of defence would tend rather to 
raise doubts regarding the .greatness of the 
character sought to be immunized. 

The Christian peoples of the world are 
at present predominant over the greater 
portion of the world. But they have not 
made any, even the most rabid and un- 
reasonable, attacks on Jesus or the Virgin 
lary a penal offence. Has Jesus or His 
Mother suffered thereby ? Not at all. 

.Adverse criticism or vilification of a 
religious leader is a sort of difference of 
opinion. _ Some people think of a religious 
^ader m one way, some others do not. 
^merences of opinion in religious matters 
have often been styled heresy, and heretics 
have been burned at the stake. But has even 
such extreme punishment succeeded in 
preventing the rise and spread of various 
opinions in religious matters ? It is vain 
to ^ain the human mind by penalties. 

We are not at all pleading for the liberty 
Ui It can be called such’ to vilify relieious 

nrotr^^'c: interests of human 

progress and for preserving the real dignity 

pleading that the 

alwL 7 personalities be 

allowed to defend them. 

Bnt should the Muslim community ' insist 

monn? n? a prophet any artificial 

means of defence which he should not re- 

qn re we would urge that the slandering or 

be leader or a prophet 

One various reasons, 

demanded"' cn*! ” religious community has 

prophets protection for its prophet or 

those who ,ofher religious leaders— 

df-m.'inds refrained from making such 

""d quite 

‘.eousiy , and therefore, the less freedom 


of thought and opinion is circumscribed, the 
better. Another reason is that the number 
of religious communities and sub-communities 
in India and of their founders, prophets, saints, 
teachers, leaders, etc., would' be almost 
impossible to calculate and fix definitely. A 
third is that if these persons are to be placed 
above adverse criticism and vilification, it 
stands to reason that the objects of worship 
of some of these religious communities, such 
as the Hindu gods and goddesses, the Jaina 
Tirthankaras, the different Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, etc, should also be given similat 
protection ; but it would be a very difiicult, 
if not an impossible task to prepare an 
exhaustive or tolerably exhaustive list of 
them 


The “ Rangila Rasul ” Agitation in 
England 

The Ami-ita Baxar Patrika has written a 
reasonable article on the way an offshoot of 
the_ Rangila Rasul agitation has been 
engineered in England. It says, in part : — 

The echoes of the Rangila Rasul agitation 
^pear to have reached the shores of Great Britain. 
Reuter informs us that a number of Englishmen, 
a^mongst whom we find such names as those ot 
Sir Conau Doyle and i Sir ‘William Simeson. have 
]omed_ with a large number of Mahomedans anu 
are going to submit a petition to the Secretary ot 
State_ for India “protesting against the attacks ov 
certain Hindus upon the Founder of Islam and 
acquittal of Eajpal. the author of Rangila Rasul 
'' ® have no mind to question the honesty ot 
these estimable English gentlemen who have taken 
upon themselves the task of expressing the abhorr- 
ence of the British people of the conduct of ‘some 
Hindus . 'W'e ourselves have condemned and 
would always condemn the actions of all men, 
irrespective of their religions or political creeds, 
u ° t lY.onnd the religions susceptibilities of others 
nv falling foul of persbns revered by the latter, 
few, 1® ike feeling of the rest of the responsible 
^.iffdn Press in the country in any way 
different. 


Again : — 

Let there be no misunderstanding. "We have said 
again and again that we condemn the action ot 
the author of the ‘Rangila Rasul’. But when our 
iuahomedan conntrvmen are making such a 
mountain ont ofa mole hill and some Britishers at 
home have lomed them, it becomes necessary td 
say a few plain words. 

siCTiatories to the pefition to the Secretary 
7 apparently taken this unusual step. 
TCcause they have been shocked at the attack 
made on the Pronhet in the book Rangila Rasnl 
X® it that many of tUera. at least 

their British friends, have neither read nor seen 
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•tt'liat iq wntten by the andior in the book. But 
probably fltey have read what^ Gibbon has said 
about the Pronhet in his ‘'Deoline and Fall of the 
Poinan Empire’ and Mr. U. G. Wells in his Outline 
of Historv. One cannot have any doubt about 
the scurrilous nature of the attack which they 
have made on the character of the Prophet. What 
steps have the Faithfuls taken so far to cet the 
antliors punished and what are these zealous 
llritish friends, who have taken the cudcels to-day 
on their beh.alf, poinr to do ? It would be interest- 
inp to see how many followers of the _ Prophet 
have the courape to demand the British Parliament to 
eliminate the ofTendinp passapes from these two 
T\’orld-renowned books. 


Lecture on Unequal Treatment of the 
Provinces under the Reforms 

In noticing Bnbu Ramananda Chatterjee’s 
lecture on unequal treatment of the provinces 
under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms ■ Tht 
Bengalee has casually observed that it' is not 
sure whether the speaker quoted the views of 
Hill on representation with approval. - It • is 
true that nothing was said in the lecture to 
indicate the speaker’s acceptance or non- 
acceptance of Mill’s views. That was 
because Mill’s views were quoted only 
to refer to the different bases of representa- 
tion which may be taken into consideration. 
The speaker’s object was not to urge the 
acceptance of any particular basis but to show 
that no basis has been consistently followed 
in fix’ng the number of representatives 
assigned to the provinces. He said in the 
■course of the lecture that be bad not suggested 
how the provinces should be represented but 
might do so if a suitable opportunity presented 
itself in future; but this observation of his 
was not embodied in the printed summary. - - 
A few other points have not found place 
in the summary, printed elsewhere. For 
instance, the speaker said that raw and manu- 
factured jute was not only produced in 
Bengal but was exported from a Bengal port, 
for which Bengal had to incur expenditure. 
But Bengal was not given any the least share 
of the jute export duty'. As regards the 
educational grant received by Bengal from 
the Government, he showed that Bengal paid 
in fees more than any other single province, 
and consequently was punished for its self- 
reliance with niggardly educational grants. 

“A Hindu Condemns the League” 

Under the above heading The Literary 
Digest (of America) for June '25, 1927, 


publishes a brief article which is quoted 
below ; — 

“A League of Robbers” is the phrase applied to 
the League of Nations by a cultured Hindu who 
has just returned to India from Geneva, and who 
has decided that the new institution is merely “a 
device, invented by the Imperialist nations to 
consolidate and extend their ill-gotten gains.” 
Babu Ramananda Chatterjee, M. A., a highly intellec- 
tual Brahman of Bengal, is the man, and he is the 
editor of The Modern Iteiieiv and Praftoat of 
Calcutta. He went to Geneva at the invitation of 
the League of Nations itself, which offered to bear 
all his expenses. His inquiry, we are told, led 
him m become so disappointed with the aims and 
activities of the League that he preferred to pay 
his expenses out of his own pocket, and since lus 
return home he has given frank and' vigorous 
expression to his views. According to a speech 
delivered by Mr. Chatterjee in Calcutta, as reported 
in the Amriia Baxar Pairika of that city — 

"The League practically means a League of 
Vhite people. An ex-President of the League 
(Mr. Benes) frankly confessed in a League meeting: 
'The work accomplished by the League of Nations 
in the past year—constitutes a step forward in the 
evolution of Europe and the improvement of the 
World.’ 'If the robber nations of Europe gave up 
robbery, the new organization might lead to the 
improvement of tlie world ; but if it aims merely 
at the evolution of Europe without giving up inter- 
national robbery, it means practically the enslave- 
ment of the world.” 

The Covenant, according to Mr. Chatterjee, 
makes it impossible for the League to help any 
nation that is struggling to be free. He declares: 

“In these days of ‘advanced’ civilization, people 
have imbibed the habit of hiding the true color 
of everything, and at present whenever a big 
Power annexes a territory and thus becomes its 
.-virtual ruler, they are apt to call it a mandated 
territory. Exploitation and enslavement nowadays 
.go by the name of ‘sacred trust of civilization.” 

Mr. Chatterjee adds that there are other man- 
dates than those issued by this ‘‘league of robbers,” 
including the mandate from God which ordains 
“tliat all are to be free in every walk of life.” 

The day after the delivery of the lecture 
a report appeared in some dailies under the 
caption ‘'A League of Robbers.” The speaker 
at once wrote to say that he had not used 
the expression “league of robbers,” as that 
would not be justifiable, and the contradic- 
tion was published in the papers. It is true 
no doubt that the League is dominated by 
some imperialistic predatory nations, but all 
or most of the nations which are members 
of the League are not predatory. 

As for Mr. Chatterjee’s non-acceptance, 
of expenses from the League, it had nothing 
to do with his being “disappointed with the 
aims and activities of the League.” As has 
been explained in a previous issue of this 
Review, he did not accept any expenses because 
he wanted to be free from the least conscious 
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or nnconscions pressure of a seuse of 
obligation on his mind. As he did not go 
to Genera rrith any high hopes, he b.ad no 
reason to be disappointed. Eor did he go 
with any fixed preconceived notions. 


Public Health Scheme For Bengal 

It is understood that the Govemment of Bengal 
has put into operation what is known as the late 
llr. G. E. Da&’s scheme of Public Health organisa- 
tion. and actual work in more than 100 centres has 
begun. 

Sir James Donald. Finance member, during the 
last session of the Bengal Council, virtually accept- 
ed the scheme elaborated hy the late Mr. Das, and 
the Council sanctioned Rs, 3 lakhs to begin opera- 
tions during the current year. It is hoped that by 
the end of the current year over 200 police stations 
will be equipped with trained assistant health 
ofBcers and the necessary staff. 

The scheme inter alia provides that each of the 
600 thauas in Bengal will have a medical officer 
with the necessary staff. 

The Bengal Covemment has sanctioned Rs, 12 
lakhs. It is now learnt that all the districts have 
been given tbe option of applying the scheme to 
25 per cent of the thanas during the current year, 
and one district has put it into full operation through- 
out the whole area during the year. 

It is stated that, the staff will mainly devote 
attention to cholera and other epidemic diseases, 
and look to the general sanitary condition of tbe 
area _and the question of supervision of food 
supplies. Besides this they will attend to child 
welfare work, and will purify water tanks and 
wells suspected of being contaminated. They will 
also carry out disinfection in case of infections 
mseasps. By the careful inspection of their areas 
the staff will be able to discover iucideuce of kala- 
anar. malaria, etc. 

It is stated that tbe actual annual recurring ex- 
penditure of the Public Health Department incurred 
by the 25 distiicts in 1925 was Rs. 5,88,590. It 
will be seen that this expenditure together with 
Rs. 12 lakhs now proposed to be alloted for public 
health works makes a total of close upon Rs. 18 
lakhs, the sum required for the Das scheme. 


instructions to the history teachers of your school 
that he should give lessons ou the back (sic) in 
the four upper classes. 

2. You are also requested to give an address 
on the subject occasionally. 

3 You are further requested to submit to this 
office a brief report indicating what has been done 
in your school towards the dissemination of a 
knowledge among the children in the aims and 
objects of the League of Nations. 

4. Your report should reach this office by the 
end of July next. 

In the first paragraph, “lessons on the 
back” is probably a mistake made by the 
typist for "lessons on the book,” tbe book, 
we are told, being Sen and Hall’s booklet on 
the League of Nations published by Macmillan 
and Co. and priced Re 1-12. Those who 
believe in omens or in unconscious humor 
may apprehend or suspect that the uninten- 
tional mistake of putting down “back” for 
“book” is due to the French having dropped 
bomb-lessons on the “backs” of the people of 
Syria, a “mandated” territory of France which 
is bound to accept French “advice” whenever 
France feels it necessary to give such help. 
It is to be hoped our schoolboys will have a 
pleasant time of it during ' these “lessons on 
tbe back”. 

It is understood that politics, which means 
politics of the kind which criticises the 
British Government, is taboo in Government 
and Aided schools, if not in all schools re- 
cognised by tbe Calcutta University. But as 
the Leagne of Nations is not an immaculate 
organisation and as it and the British Govern- 
ment are not identical, wonld it be permissible 
to give critical lectures and lessons on the 
Leagne in these schools ? Is it suggested that 
lessons are tv he given only on tbe book 
named ? “Why are not the teachers not told 
in the alternative at 'least to obtain copies of 
the pamphlets issued by the Information 
Section of tbe Leagne, priced a few pence 
each and sold by the Oxford University 
Press in Calontta ? In this Review and 


Lessons iu Schools on the League of 
Nations 


The following is a veibatim copy of 
Circular No. 16, dated the 23id May, i927, 
^nt by the Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
.Division, Bengal, to the Head-masteis of all 
Government and Aided schools in that 
Division ; — 


% honour to invite a reference to this 
No- 10, dated 7tli Januarv, 1921 
Ihe pnbhcalion “The Ijeagnt 
o- J■^auon& and to request you to issue de&nu 


JPraha’^i we have supplied some information 
and offered some criticism on the League 
from time to time. No one has yet been 
able to show that what we have written is 
inaccurate or unfounded. Teachers may use 
onr articles and notes. And if Mr. Oaten 
agrees, we may undertake to write a booklet 
on the Leagne from onr point of view and 
supply copies at cost price to teachers 
and students. Yfe would give full and 
exact references for whatever we might write 
in the booklet. 



NOTES 


The Labour Organisation of the League 
of Nations 

Af the conclusion of a lecture on the 
League of Nations delivered by the editor of 
this Review in Rangoon a young gentleman 
connected with the Scindia Navigation Company 
asked him why he had not referred to the 
work done by the Labour Organisation of 
the League The question was answered. 

Some people are or profess to be under 
the imoression that the International 
Labour Office of the League at Geneva has 
done and is doing great things for labour 
in India. Our idea is that if the British 
Government in India wishes to do any good 
to our factory hands according to any 
researches or investigations made or ideals 
established by the League, the cheapest way 
to do so is to spend a few shillings and buy 
the publications of the Labour office contain- 
ing these researches, etc , and act according 
to them, instead of sending delegates to 
Geneva to increase the British vote and 
paying from the Indian treasury a contri- 
bution of more than seven lakhs a year to 
the League. We have also asked more than 
once why, if the great nations who guide 
and control the deliberations of the League 
mean to do good to Labour, have not the 
greatest manufacturing nations ratified the 
Honrs of Work Convention, though India was 
made to ratify it six years ago ? 

As to the good done to factory labourers 
in India, here is something from The 
Bengalee ; — 

A conference of the United Textile Factory 
"Workers Association sent out a delegation to 
India last year to inspect Indian labour conuitions 
in the textile industry. A delegate speaking at 
Blackpool recently declared that the home life 
and outside conditions of the Indian worker are 
a scandal to the civilised world.” The material 
conditions and surroundings of the work-people 
oC the working hours have been condemned bv 
every observer. A representative of “The Times” 
of London once told us at Bombay after his 
inspection of the mill area; “The wonder is not 
that there is discontent in the land, but that there 
has not been a revolution to alter the conditions 
prevailing in that area.” 

And yet Sir Atul Chatterjee and oOier represen- 
tatives of the Government of India progressing 
morally and materially year after year, the reputed 
patron saint and protector of Indian labour_, never 
tire of condemning the Japanese conditions, as 
if the Indian conditions are better or even equal. 
We published on the 3rd of July an article from 
Miss A. M. Karlin giving particulars of the condi- 
tions of labour of Japanese work-girls in the cotton 
mills there- But who cares for truth ? Surely not 
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the patron saint, who cannot escape a share of 
the condemnation published at Blackpool. 

We do not agree with the Blackpool speaker 
that the comparative low stamina of the Indian 
textile worker was due to his or her living on 
rieegrain and vegetables. The truth is that they 
do not get enough of grain or vegetables. And 
the Indian vegetarian has no' obiection to taking 
ghee if he can pay for it- Grain, vegetables and 
butter, if taken in proper proportion, should produce 
as much stamina in the tropics as bullybeef. But 
I does the Indian worker get food enough or proper 
sanitary environments ? Go to the patron saint 
for an answer. 


The Opium Trade at Geneva 

Miss Ellen N. La Motte, known for her 
book on the opium trade, has exposed the 
real attitude of some governments interested 
in the opium trade, in The Nation of America. 
She tells the world that 

The ninth meeting _ of the Opium Committee 
of the League of Nations was held in Geneva 
from January 17 to February 1. On this occasion 
the committee threw overboard all pretensions 
to the contrary and came out boldly as the 
upholders of the opium trade. For this time the 
fight centred on drugs rather than opium. Drugs, 
it would seem, pay even better than opium, and 
it is evident that the drug interests are able to 
exert powerful pressure on their various Govern- 
ments and upon the delegates sent by these Govern- 
ments to this Opium Committee of the League. 
But, bad as it was, a mighty fighter has been 
raised up in opposition to these sinister interests. 
Italy has come into . the arena, and Italy— and 
Mussolini are> in earnest. Their spokesman was 
Signor Cavazzoni, and never once was the Italian 
delegate daunted in his fight against the Opium 
Bloc. Never once did lie fail to address himself 
directly and earnestly straight to the British 
delegate, recognizing in him the leader of the 
opposite camp. 

Miss La Motte -gives the reasons why 
Cavazzoni, the Italian delegate, fought so 
stoutly against the drug traffic. 

Italy, he said, was a country that neither grows 
opium nor makes drugs, yet it was being flooded 
with drugs in common with the rest of the world. 
But Italy did not like it and wanted to protect 
itself. He rem'mded the committee, therefore, that 
the countries they “represented were all tied to 
the Hague Convention, and that Article 9 of that 
convention calls upon the contracting Powers to 
limit drug manufacture to the medicinal needs of 
the world. He said not one of them had done 
that; that they were all manufacturing vastly in 
excess of those needs, and that an international 
obligation like the Hague Convention should be 
binding upon its signatories. 

Such being his views, one morning Mr, 
Cavazzoni burst in with the following re- 
solution ; 
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The Advisory Committee, takinp: note of tlic 
fact that the manufacture of druss is unquestionably 
carried on on a scale vastly in excess of the world’s 
medical requirements, and that in consequence the 
contraband traffic continues to increase, as is proved 
by the quantity of drugs seized ; 

Considers it advisable that full application 
should be given to the principles contained in the 
Hague Convention, Article 9, and confirmed in the 
Second Geneva Convention, Article 5, bv which 
the contracting parties undertake to reduce the 
production of manufactured drugs to the quantities 
needed for medi al and scientific purposes— It is 
of opinion that it would be advisable to make a 
study of the measures which should be taken in 
order that the manufacture of drugs be reduced to 
agreed quantities— In order to attain these objects 
••■the_ Advisory Committee proposes to the Council 
that it should hold an extraordinary session at a 
date to be fixed by the Council, 

After some manoauvring the members of 
the committee had to vote. The complete vote 
was as follows : 

Great Britain . . No 

British India No 

Holland No 

France No 

Switzerland No 

Serbia No 

Japan No 

Daly Tes 

Siam Tes 

Germany Abstained 

‘ Absent (ill with influenza) 

rortugal Absent (from the room) 

T Siyen the bare outlines of .Miss 

La Motte s article. The amusing and .dis- 

graceful byplay at the committee meetings 
we have omitted— at any rate for the present. 

ihis episode is one more proof of the 

hypocrisy of powerful governments. 


Education Endangered by Proprietory 
Institutions 

The constant calls made upon the public 
purse _ by educational institutions point to 
one thing very clearly. It is that to provide 
sound educational facilities one has to spend 
BMre than what one receives from the 
students. If one attempts to cut down 
expenses in order • to balance the budget or 
o Diake pro^, the quality of the education 
provided suffers greatly. It is. for this 
reason that we do not find any private profit- 
school or college anywhere which 
Sives the best class of 

ttrl °° And wherever 

f .profiteering in connection with 
euucational institutions, it is always at the 


cost of tho education directly as well as 
indirectly through the exploitation of the 
poor teachers and through violation of the 
principles of sanitation, hygiene, physical 
culture, etc. 

There are still in India many proprietory 
institutions. In most of these institutions, 
tho teachers are inhumanly under-paid and 
over-worked— the boys are huddled into ill- 
ventilated rooms and made to pursue their 
studies under conditions that often injure them 
for life. There are other forms of corruption 
and evils also which need not be discussed. 
Recently the University of Calcutta disaffiliat- 
ed two high schools, the Morton anl the 
Cotton Institutions on account of the 
undesirable way in which those institutions 
were being run. Their fate, however, did 
not serve ns a warning to another Calcutta 
school, which is at the present moment busy 
carrying tho “principle” of proprietory tyranny 
beyond all limits of justice. 

The proprietor of the Athenaeum Institution, 
who is reputed to be a successful school- 
owner, some time ago appointed himself to the 
post of the headmaster and reduced the 
actual headmaster to a joint-headmastership 
in order to enjoy fnlly the privileges of a 
headmaster enjoined, by the new school 
code. . The degraded headmaster as well as 
some of the teachers v?ho had enough moral 
courage to stand up against such tyranny, 
approached the University for redress. The 
University ordered the proprietor of the 
Athenaeum Institution to reinstate the head 
master, and also to improve the management 
of the school in certain other ways. The 
•proprietor did nothing of the kind. Instead 
he dismissed the headmaster and several 
other (troublesome!) teachers. 

The University authorities have since 
written further letters to the, proprietor ; 
but he seems to be thriving well inspite of 
the letters. The teachers, who have been so 
unjutsly deprived of their job, are going about 
looking for justice. Whether they will obtain 
it or not will largely depend on how the 
University is- going to tackle this defiant 
.school-owner, who, it is rumoured, has in- 
fluential friends and sympathisers in the 
Syndicate. 

British Labour Party’s S'warajya Bill 

The Englishman has attempted a. scoop 
by mentioning that its political correspondent 

understands' that 
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A group of the Labour Party in England have 
drafted a Bill providing complete Swaraj constifu- 
•tion for India The correspondent adds that the 
'Bill when introduced in the House of Commons 
will get no further than first reading but it is 
significant propaganda. 

The air of mystery which has been 
sought to be given to the matter is quite 
■unnecessary Now that the matter has 
"Ijecome public, it is permissible to state that 
the editor of this Eeview, among others, 
received the draft of this Bill with a covering 
Tetter about a month ago, not for publication^ 
but for careful consideration, discussion 
with colleagues, expression of opinion and 
suggestions. This draft constitution 

■for India has been prepared by a number 
of members of the Independent Labour 
Party in consultation with their Indian 
friends. That Party recognise the right of 
‘India to self-determination. They believe 
that the representatives of the Indian people 
have the right to decide what the constitu- 
tion of India shall be. At the Annual 
Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party last year, the view was accepted 
that the right course for the next Labour 
Government would be to aslr representatives 
of the Indian Parties in the Legislative 
Assembly to submit a Constitution for 
adoption. 

The members of the I. L P. stand by 
that principle of self-determination. They 
know that a satisfactory settlement of the 
Indian problem cannot be imposed from 
Great Britain. It must come from India 
itself. 

At' the same time, they earnestly want 
justice to be done to India as soon as possible, 
and do not want the delay which would be 
occasioned if no preliminary steps were 
taken before Labour comes again to office. 
The appointment of a Royal Commission to 
prepare a revised constitution for' 1929 also 
makes early action desirable. The Independent 
Labour Party are. therefore, venturing to take 
the initiative in seeking to bring about an 
understanding between the Indian- Paities 
4md the British Labour Jlovement, with a 
view to notion acceptable to India being taken 
when Labour next has the opportunity. 

They wish to make it perfectly clear that 
•they are not limited in their commitments to 
Ihis draft constitution. They would support 
any democratic scheme which had the en- 
dorsement of representative Indian opinion. 
They would support the transference of 
■responsibility for “defence"’ to India 
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at the earliest possible moment, and 
would urge the withdrawal of British troops 
from India as soon as Indians considered it 
possible. They would also desire that rela- 
tions with the Indian States should be 
directly a matter for the Indian Legislature 
and not for the British Government. If 
Indians thought it well to put forward 
demands less drastic than these, they would, 
of course, still support them ; but, naturally, 
the more fully Indian demands embody 
democratic freedom, they declare, the happier 
they will be in championing them. 

There are two points, they think, which 
require a special word. They have based 
the Bill on Dominion status ; but they 
recognise the right of the Indian people to 
full national independence. If that were the 
considered judgment of a representative 
gathering of the Indian Parties, they would 
feel that they should support it, but they 
realise that such a demand would probably 
delay the coming of political freedom and 
lead to antagonisms. If, however, India, 
after a full consideration of the consequences, 
made such a claim, they would not falter in 
their championship of it 

The Bill, as drafted, also embodies the 
bi-cameral system of Government. They have 
incorporated this system in the draft, because 
it is the accepted system of government in 
democratic countries. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the Double Chamber 
system of government has not always worked 
well for democratic purposes, and it might 
be considered whether a single Chamber, 
with a Committee system for the detailed 
consideration of Bills, might not be more 
satisfactory. 

The present draft bill is the outcome of 
the I. L. P. India Advisory Committee, accept- 
ed by the Annual Conference of the Independent 
Labour Party, at "Whitley Bay, in the year 
1926, It has been drafted with a view 
to formulating a constiintion for India whose 
terms should, as far as possible, harmonise 
with the views of all shades of progressive 
Indian political opinion, while at the same 
time it embodies those principles of democracy, 
self-government and freedom which the 
I. L. P. regard as fundamental to such an 
undertaking. 

It is important to bear in mind, however, 
that the Bill is in no way put forward as 
being fixed or finally determined as 
regards its contenfc:, or in conneclion with 
the policy to which it seeks to give effect ; 
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bat that, on the contrary, it is advanced 
simply as a tentative basis 
future work may be done No part is 

undterable; the whole can, if necessary, be 

nlmofi'ed in any way which is desirea. 

The task of preparing this Bill has been 
considerably lightened bv the 
the Commonwealth of India Bill, ha own 
as the Besant Bill. The drafters ot the 
Labour Swarajya Bill consider the Besant 
Bill an exceptionally able and caretully 
prepared piece of work, whose form, at any 
rate, they deem incapable of improvement 
And, in addition, a considerable portion ot 
its matter can be regarded as non-controver- 
sial The Besant Bill has, therefore, been 
quite frankly taken as a foundation for the 
1. L. Party’s Bill and those alterations and 
additions introduced which seemed best 
calculated to bring it into conformity with 
the ends which the I. L. P. desire. 

We do not intend to examine in any 
detail the draft provisions of this Bill. But 
the number of members assigned therein 
to the Provinces for _ the central 
legislature shows that uo basis of represen- 
tation has been uniformly and consistently 
followed, which is a defect. The numbers 
assigned are given below. 


in 


good buildings and in goodi 


Senate or Upper House- 
Assam 13 

Bengal , 33 

Bihar and Orissa 33 
Bombay 33 

Burma 26 

Central Provinces 17 
Madras 33 

Punish 26 

United Provinces 33 


Legislative Assembly. 
Assam 26 

Bengal 66 

Bihar and Orissa 66 
Bombay 66 

Burma 52 

Central Provinces 34 
Madras 66 

Punjab 52 

United Provinces 66 


class teachers, 
gurroundmgs.” 

We do not impute any bad motives to 
Mr. Oaten, but we do not support hi 
om'moiis Bengal is mainly au agricultural 
p?Se wUh mostly a rural vopol.hon 
Big towns are smaller in here tha 

in many other provinces The number of 

villages being large, S®!,“%e 0 n 

demand for English education, it ^een 
necessary to found and conduct a large nut - 
of schools, many of t^are . 

comparatively small number of 
Many of these schools have to 

depend to a great extent on th 
imcorae from fees. The redaction m status 
of high schools to a middle school standard 

would mean loss of /uence- 

ponding decrease in expenditure, aud h 

smh a step would Practically amount 1 

many cases to the abolition of the school 
and the deprivation of °t .jj 

advantages of education. Most Parents 
Bengal who live in villages or small 
towns and desire to educate „ 

children are too poor to send them 

away from home to bigger centrp 
lation, paying in cash for all items 
penditure. Agricultural and other eoars? 
may be fused with high school courses al 
schools situated in villages and small m • 
As for good buildings, we appreciate arca^ 
lecture, but think that in a poor couat^_ 

and for poor boys well-ventilated and wen 

lighted school-rooms with cemented 11 
free from damp should quite suEBce. As 
good surroundings, sanitary condition 'Oe 
the same, we should prefer the surrounding^ 
of villages and small towns to those 0 


High Schools in Big Centres and 
Small Centres 

In his Report on Poblic Instruction in 
Bengal for the year 1925-26 Mr. Oaten, the 
Director, observes ; 

“At the list of being accused of being an 
onponent of educational expansion, one must 
emphasise the fact that there are too many high 
schools in Bengal. What is wanted is concen- 
tration in the bigger centres of high school 
education, and a consequent reduction in status of 
the others to a middle school standard. Perhaps 
in the future agricultural and other courses fused 
with such middle schools will provide a tvpe of 
education which will meet more neatly the needs 
ot that majoiity who can never hope to enter the 
university, or carry education beyond the school 
stage ” 

"It might then be possible in time to provide 
for the rest a real high school education by first 


If one can examine in- detail the 
tual and moral qualifications and 
of teaching of the teachers, one may be’-a 
to judge who are “first class teachers.,-?- 
who not. But in the mass the only PlP, 
possessed by the public of judging whet 
the teachers of a school are first class 
not, is to look at the results of P^® j 
examinations. Crammers may pass as go 
teachers. But surely examinations may . 
so conducted as to baffle crammers to a gr® 
extent. 

Judged by the standard of examinatio®- 
results, some schools in small centres 
education would seem to possess go 
teachers. Eor instance, this year, _ 

results of the Matriculation exanimav 
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'four students belonging to Bankura, one of 
■the smallest districts in Bengal in -which 
there is not a single big town, have won 
four places out of the first ten in order of 
merit. The first place has been occupied by 
a student of the Maliara school in this 
-district. Maliara is a small village. The 
other three belong to the Bankura Wesleyan 
School. 

Let us take an example from another 
•district. The school at Ilsoba-Mondlai, a small 
village in Hughli, w’as founded in 1856. This 
year it sent up7 boys, all of whom have passed, 
5 in the first division and 2 in the second. 
In spite of debts and the small number of 
students, the villagers and teachers have bravely 
struggled to keep it up for well-nigh three- 
•quarters of a century. Surely the proper 
thing to do with regard to such schools is 
not to practically abolish them, but to increase 
their grants fi'om public funds and for 
members of the public to help them with 
subscriptions and donations. That would be 
« fitting recognition of the educational zeal 
of their conductors. 

We may also add that in the 
conditions which prevail in Bengal it is 
more practicable to pay attention to the 
individual needs of the pupils in small 
schools than in big ones. 

Well-supported schools in comparatively 
small centres of population may become big 
centres of education e. g. Eton, Harrow, 
Sugby. 


Vidyasagar Anniversary 

The celebration of the Vidyasagar anniver- 
sary reminds us once again of the character 
and life-work of Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar. The combination in the same 
individual of stern resolve, uncompromising 
independence and self-reliance and tenderness 
of heart surpassing that of mothers, such as 
was met with in this great son of India, is rare 
in all countries. He is best known and will 
be best remembered for starting the move- 
ment for the remarriage of girl widows. He 
also practically helped forward the cause of 
the education of girls and women. He was 
one of the makers of modern Bengali litera- 
iure. He was the first to establish a' private 
unaided college for high education in Bengal. 
He was interested in and practically pro- 
moted many other social service movements and 
philanthropic causes. While he deserves all the 


praise that is bestowed on him, the best way 
to do him honour is not to pay him mere lip 
homage but to do as he did— particularly 
to help girl widows by getting them 
remarried and in as many other ways 
as possible. 


Destruction of a Hindu Temple 

The destruction of a Hindu temple in 
Calcutta, at dead of night, by the police with 
desecration of the idol, has naturally caused 
widespread indignation, which is not confined 
to Hindus. The police commissioner has 
trotted out the excuse that the temple was 
built on (rovernment land without permission. 
But it was built years ago. Why was no 
objection then raised ? And why, again, was 
not the Hindu community given notice that 
the Government wanted the few square yards 
of land on which the temple stood for very 
urgent purposes of state and therefore the 
idol should be removed ? Why was the 
destruction of the temple efi’ected in the 
darkness of night ? This act of cowardice 
and vandalism should be visited on its 
authors in an exemplary manner by the 
Bengal Government and the temple rebuilt 
and the idol replaced. 


Russia and the League of Nations 

The Soviet Government of Russia has 
been accused of i*efusing to enter the 
League of Nations, which has been 
construed as refusal to co-operate with the 
members of the League in the promotion of 
world-peace. M. Rykov, president of the 
council of people’s commissars, thus refutes 
the charge : — 

“Is the League of Nations reallv struggling for 
peace ? As is known, both China and Great Britain 
are members of the League of Nations. The 
question arises, what changes have occurred in 
the relations between these two States as a result 
of this circumstance ? The British armed forces 
are carrying out in China an intervention just as 
bad. if not worse, than before the organising of 
the League of Nations, which has not even brought 
out for discussion the question of the war in China, 
not to mention the conflict between Tugo-Slavia and 
Italy, the treaty between Italy and Albania, the 
war in Nicaragua and so forth. If a war or an 
attack by a strong State on a weak State is 
taking place then the League of Nations is not to 
be seen. The League of Nations is a tool in the 
hands of a small group of a few very big Imperial- 
ist States for dominating all the other States. 
We are quite prepared to support any real pacifist 
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organisation, but "we 'will not enter organisations 
ot the type of the' League of Nations.” 


The Nizam’s Efforts to Preserve 
Ajanta Paintings 

The Ajanta cave temples are sitaated in 
the Nizam’s dominions His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam began to interest himself in their 
preservation some years ago. The East 
Bengal Times publishes the following details 


All the reasons put forward by officials 
for not bringing detenus to trial have been 
repeatedly proved to be false. Still they arC' 
not set free, ^yhat is worse is that in 
many cases very inaccessible and unhealthy 
places are chosen for their internment. In 
some places the huts where they have to 
live are not rain-proof and have unwelcome 
visitors in the “persons” of snakes. More 
details are not necessary to show that these 
detenus have a worse time of it than pri- 
soners sent to jail after trial and conviction, 
of what has been done and what is intended Iq some jails, too, eg, Hazaribagh, the detenus 
to be done in this direction ; — are alleged to be so badly treated as to be 

The importance of Ajanta Paintings as a rare and compelled to have recourse to hungerstrike. 
precious heritage of the Indian race, rather of Many of the detenus, had they been 
all mankind is well-recognised by H- E. High- punished after trial, could not have been 
ness the Nizam s Government. It will be remem- o lorm tlmn the 

bered that a few years ago two expert Italian prison for a longe ter 

Restaurateurs were employed at princely salaries period for which they have already suneie 
to conserve the frescoes. This difficult task being loss of freedom. 

achieved with singular success, the Archmological • 

Department. Hyderabad, is planning to publish 
faithful copies of paintings by latest scientific 

methods. Last winter l\92G-27) they engaged a • tj i 

British expert in colour photography, who worked Outrages on Women in Hengai 

at Ajanta for four months and has copied nearly , , ' ’ . , nr 

all paintings there. Girls and women, unmarried, raarneu 

■ An album is now under compilation, which widowed, childless or- with children, continue 

will compnse several parts, each containing a Vidnapped abducted and ravished The 

large number ot colour plates, representing mar- • o ^ i j nolitical 

ve Ions brush work and colour schemes of the P'^”ce in Bengal can find out alleged 


original frescoes. The plates will be accora- 
P^anied by a suitable , account from the pen of Mr. 
G. Yi zdank who, besides having intimate know- 
ledge of Ajanta paintings, is fullv conveisant with 
the technique and ideals of Western art in all 


lu UUU UUU VUO If - 

offenders from the obscurest nooks au 
corners of the province, but they cannot ha 
out many of the ' ruffians who are ° 

me lecnnique ana laeais ot western art in ail offences against women. For months, ru ao-, 
phases. The first part ot the album, dealing with sometimes with the help of their woraen-ip' > 
paintings ot the cave 1 and containing 25 colour and move from place to place with the 

l7 »vir»T»r»*/\T\r> ton ‘ _ 1 1* J ihG 

they have kidnapped and assaulted, y , 
police cannot trace them. Some abducte 
women are ne/er found. Some are beliefs . 
on strong circumstantial evidence, to hav^ 
been murdered after ravishment 


17 monotone plates (20 into 16), is already in the 
pre«s. ■= 

Naiyab Hyder Nawaz Jung Bahadur (Mr. A. 
Hvdari), whose uame is invariablv associated with 
every progressive movement of Hyderabad, has 
evinced keen interest in this undertalnng from the 
beginning, and besides placing his own expert 
advice and iudgraent at the disposal of the 
Archaeological Department, Hyderabad, has secured 
the guidance aud help of authanties like Sir 
Anrel Stem, Sir John Marshall and Sir Francis 
Uppenlieimer in various matters conuected with 
this scheme. 


Bengal Detenus 

No one who is not in the secrets of 
Government can say why exactly Mr. Snbhas 
Chandra Bose has been restored to liberty. 
Aledical reasons could 'not have been the 
real cause, tbongh they were stated to 
be such ; for there are several other detenus 
who have been and ■ continue to be as 
soTionsly ill as Mr. Bose— some of them 
more seriously ill. 


During the 
trial of some cases of outrage on women, ' 
rescued victims have again been' carried on"' 
such is the daring and organisation of t 
ruffians. Gang rape prevails to an alarinmr 
extent Daring the last few years at 
thousand girls and women have been sit 
jpcted to nameless cruelty and dishonoti ■ 
Yet the Government has taken no 
steps to cope with the evil. There can 
little doubt that "there is a secret organisatio j 
with ramifications, at the back of many ^ 
these outrages, and that there are money ®°.| 
brains behind it. If the Government w'ill-i 
pan find out the organisers. 

No one has tried to find out any excu^ ■ 
for or explain away the offences against woni^^ 
committed by Hindu and Christian brutes. 
the case of Musalman ruffians, accused of so 
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crimes, it has been sometimes asserted by some 
correligionists of theirs that the women 
said to have been abducted or kindoapped 
ran away from home of their own accord, and 
conversion to Islam has also been sometimes 
pleaded as the motive. Taking the first expla- 
nation fir^t, if it were true in all or most cases, 
why should force, house-trespass, house-breaking, 
removal from place to place, gang rape, etc., have 
been necessary in even a single one ? As for 
the second explanation, Christian missionaTies 
also convert Hindu girls and women. But 
we do not know of a single case where a 
Christian desiring to convert a non-Christian 
girl or woman has been acensed of the kind 
of outrages under discussion. It may be 
and has been urged that Hindus bring false 
cases against Musalmans. But why do they 
not bring such cases against Christians ? 
Again, (here is no need for Musalmans to 
convert Muslim girls and women. Why then 
are there so many cases of Musalman men 
abducting, kidnapping or ravishing Musalman 
women ? 

There are non-Muhammadan organisations 
for rescuing and otherwise helping women 
who have been victimised. We shall be 
really gla-1 to know that there are such 
Muhammadan organisations also. We shall 
thank our readers to let ns know the address 
of any such. 


Sedition and Imputation of Bad Motives 

Recently in Bengal there have • been 
several cases of sedition. It appears from 
the judgments delivered in such cases that 
the imputation of bad or base motives to 
Government is one form of sedition for which 
the ofienders must be punished. 

As it is some individuals who constitute 
governments and as they are human beings, 
they are morally and intellectually as fallible 
as other human beings. It is not axiomatic, 
therefore, that such persons are incapable of 
acting from bad motives. Hence, if in 
some circumstances, some motive of action or 
inaction appears very probsJble and reasonable, 
the imputation of such motive cannot be 
morally wrong. It mav, no doubt, be legally 
wrong all the same, and therefore punishable. 

But the punishment of such imputation 
of bad motives is not -a sufficient remedy. 
It ought to be proved that the persons 
accused of such motives were not guilty of 
them. Otherwise, though a few .persons may 


bs punished for openhj imputing bad motives 
to the Government, the public at large would' 
continue to believe in such bad motives. It 
may be that the duty of the judges is simply " 
to punish persons who are guilty of any 
legal offence ; it is not their duty to convince 
the public that the Government was not 
guilty of wrong motives. In that case, it ought 
to be the duty of some other officers to 
prove the innocence of the Government. As that 
is not done, in spite of punishments inflicted 
on many persons guilty of sedition, that offence- 
continues to be committed. For there will 
always be persons who yvill not be deterred 
by fear of punishment from saying and 
Writing what they consider to be true. 

A more effective means of preventing them 
from saying and writing such things is to 
prove the falsity of their belief. 


Punishable Words, Unpunishable Actions 

The following paragraphs, taken from The 
Leader, show that while in India mere words^ 
are punished,in Britain and Ireland preparations 
for rebellion were not punished : 

The Sunday Times is publishing 'extracts from- 
Sir Charles Cdlwell’s biography of Field-Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson which show that he was actively 
engaged in thn consultations for orgimzing a 
rebellion in Ulster while director of military 
Operations at the War Office Among the important 
personages involved in this interesting pastime 
Were Lord Stamfordham, Lord Roberts, Loid 
ililner and Mr. Bonar Law. Early in 1913 Sir 
James Cra'g came over from Ireland with the 
<X)mplete plans of the proposed Northern Ireland 
rebel lion. Ttiis was what Sir Henry Wilson wrote- 
in his diary at the time 

‘■Jemmy arrived, having come over on 
deputation to Bonar Law. He told rae of the plans- 
for the North, of the 25,000 armed men to act as 
citadel, and lOO.UOO men to act as constables, of 
the arrangements for the banks, railways, etc., 
election, provisional government, and so oa. As 
tar as I could judge, all very sensible” 

Three days earlier he was asked by Lord 
Roberts if he, the pud servant of the Crown and- 
of the British Army, would take a position of the 
chief of staff for the insurgents in the event of an 
IJister rebellion. Here are his exact words in bis 
diarv ; — 

’ ‘ D ned at Almond’s Hotel with the chief, Aileen 
and Ladyship. He is just back from his speech 
at Wulverhamptou. which was a great success He 
told me he had been approached to know if he 
■Would take command of the aimy in Ulster, and 
If he could get me to go as his chief of staff, and 
he wanted to know if I would. I said that if the 
alternative was to go and shoot down Ulster, or 
ahoot for Ulster, I would join him if he took 
Command. Imagine ' our having come to such a-, 
atate.” 
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suit the taste and convenience oflip-reformors 
and dilettante dcv^lroyers of untouchability ? 
How is it that no mention has been made of the 
Brahmo Missionary ^tr. V. R. Sliinde, the 
founder and for ye.ars the chief woilrer of the 
Depressed Classes Mission Society ? flow is it 
that no mention has been made of the work of 
Mr. K. Ranga Rao of Mangalore ? How is it 
that (he work of the Arya Sarani and of 
many of its energetic and self-sacnficing 
workers has not been referred to ? Not that 
of the Abhnya Ashram ? The Theosophic.il 
Society in the days of Col. Olcott and Madame 
Blavnt^ky did similar work. But we need not 
try to prepare an exhauslivo list of workers 
and organisations in this field : for we do 
not know all that has been done. 
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It is provoking and absurd to talk of 
“the great progress i in education ] during 
the past century” in India. And why is 
India’s need for education "never-to-be- 
satisfied?” It is true, of course, that no 

country can at any time be said to have 
received enough education. Bnt in that 
sense each and every country’s need for 
education is ■'never-to-be-satisfied;” insatiatia- 
bility as regards education is not a peculiar 
characteristic of India. Or, has Lord 

Birkenhead in an unguarded moment betryed 
his inmost desire that India should ever 
remain subject to Britain, tantalised with 

hopes of the life-giving waters of knowledge 
but never given a sufficient quantity ,of it ? 

Unless the highest scientific and technical 
education is made available to Indians, unless 
large numbers of Indians themselves can 

do their own broadcasting, it is bound to 
remain a luxury for the few. If the millions 
of India remain steeped in illiteracy and 
ignorance, how can they understand and 
benefit by “quickening thoughts and ideas” ? 

It would have been tolerable if Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech had merely fallen 
flat on us. But it is irritating. 

Did not the absurdity of making a grand- 
iloquent speech on the occasion of a 
very belated opening of a single broadcasting 
station for a vast area strike Lord 
Birkenhead’s mind ? 

Under British rule in India, the opening 
of the “sluice-gates of education and enlighten- 
ment” cannot very often fail to be the opening 
of the sluice-gates of official propaganda. 

Political Prisoners in Russia and India 

Describing the lot of socialists in prison 
in present-day Russia, The Manchester 
Guardian writes : — 

The agents of the G. P. TJ. (the Cheka) make 
arrests without a warrant. As a rule there is no 
trial and no possibility of defence. The arrested 
man or woman is sent to prison or exile without 
any kind of legal procedure, simply by an admini- 
strative order. The system somewhat resembles 
that of tlie Idires dc cachet which nourished in 
France under Louis XIV. 

How people are blind to their own faults ! 
The Manchester Guardian ransacks past 
history for a parallel and finds it in France 
under Louis XIV! Why, under its very nose, 
so to say, there are to-day scores of Bengalis 
imprisoned or interned without any kind of 
triid! We suppose snch things are very 
wicked in Russia and smack of barbarism. 


But in the British Empire they are proofs 
of humanity and enlightenment The British 
journal states that in Russia the sentences 
are indefinite. That is the case in India, too. 
The mental torture of this indefiniteness has 
unhinged many minds, leading some to com- 
mit suicide. Others have fallen a pray to- 
fatal maladies. 


Profession, Not Practice 

In reply to the Muslims’ claim fora share- 
of the appointments in the public services- 
proportionate to their numbers in Bengal, 
the Governor of Bengal is reported to have 
said at Khulna •' 

No government could override the claims of 
efficiency of the public services in an endeavour 
to secure a mathematically proportionate representa- 
tion based merely upon population. It should be 
the Government’s unremitting aim to attain a posi- 
tion where it should no longer be necessary to 
secure by safeguards the special representation of 
any particular community. 

Sir Stanley Jackson knows that Musal- 
mans have been given a fixed proportion of 
posts in many services, irrespective of the 
fact of the existence of far better qualified can- 
didates among non-Muharamadans. Even in 
the Indian Civil Service the system of nomi- 
nation has been introduced in recognition of 
what are called communal claims. 


Floods in Gujarat and Kathiawar 

The floods in Gnjarat and Kathiawar have 
already caused such terrible devastations and 
had assumed such alarming proportions that it 
is some relief to learn that the waters are 
subsiding. Relief workers are already busy 
in many centres in giving all the help they 
can. We hope and trust contributions to the 
relief funds will be sent from all parts _of 
India. 


Satindranath Sen Goes to Jail 

Satindranath Sen, leader of the Patuakhali 
Satyagraha movement, has preferred imprison- 
ment to binding himself down to keep the 
peace and giving securities. He has done 
what was expected of a man of his high 
character. To have bound himself down to 
keep the peace would have been indirectly 
to admit that he had criminal tendencies. 
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The trying magistrate paid high tributes 
-to his character and self-sacrifice, but in- 
consistently enough did not acquit him. That 
Indian magistrates should have to wiite 
judgments like the one written by Mr. J. K. 
Biswas is a tragedy and a source of 
humiliation to Indians. 


The Registration of Graduates 

The Educational Eevieiv of Hadras gives 
the following comparative statement of the 
fees charged by different Indian Universities 
for the registration of graduates ; — 


Name of the 

Initial 

Annual 

Late Compound- 

University. 

fee 

fee 

fee 

mg fee. 

Calcutta Rs- 

10 

10 

10 

150 

Patna 

5 

5 

' 10 

40 

Allahabad „ 

5 

2 

10 

20 

Punj ib 

10 

0 

10 

25 

Bombay ,. 

' 5 

9 

2 

10 

Madras „ 

3 

1 

10 

5 


The journal adds -.-r- 


These fisares are not a correct gaide, however, 
to the relative charges, as the facilities in the shape 
of the supply of publications and other things 
differ in the various Universities. Apart from the 
fees charged for registration, there is also the 
question of other restrictions imposed on the 
graduates. In all Dniversibss. there is a restriction 
with regard to the number of years which should 
elapse before a graduate can be eligible for registra- 
tion. The figures with regard to the years’ standing 
required by the various- Universities are given 
'below : 


Calcutta : 
Papjab ; 
Madras : 
Patna ; 
Allahabad : 


Ten years. 
Ten years. ' 
Seven years. 
Sis years. 
Three years. 


Progressive and Independent Siam 

A recent issue of the London Times gives 
'the following account of the “new standing 
df Siam” in the family of nations ; — 

“With the exchange, on SLarch 25 last, of 
ratifications of the treaties with Belgium and 
LuxembouTg, the last of the Consular Courts in 
Siam were closed, and two days later the new 


Cu'^toms tariff came into force. Tlie_ attainment 
of fis'al and jurisdictional autonomy coincided with 
the Siamese New Year, and at a State banquet m 
Bargkok the King referred to Ibese develoiimenta. 

Addressing the leading Princes and officials, 
Ois Majesty said that Siam had attained a new 
standing among the nations, a position for which 
she had laboured long. The fir.‘'t_ three Kings_of 
the Chakn dynasty had fought against the enemies 
on their frontiers as in olden day.'*. The danger 
that had to be guarded against came from possible 
foreign invaders. Then came a new danger, 
springing from the country’s more intimate 
connexion with the European nations, if unpreptred 
for that eventuality, Tnat danger Siam’s neigh- 
bcurs were unable to resist, and they sucenmoed 
and became dependencies of European Powers. 
Siam alone was able to s.ave her independence, 
thanks to the sagacity and ability of the second 
three Kings of the dynasty. It was to be regretted 
that King Rama VI., who had carried this develop- 
ment to so near its end. had not lived to see the 
completion of his labours, 

On an altar in the room were placed the golden 
c^kets containing the relics of the three preceding 
Kings— Mongkut. Chnlalongkom. and Rama VI,— 
placed there. His Majestv said, that they might 
all make, as it were, an offering to those august 
predecessors of the knowledge of what their laboum 
had now accomplished, an offering, too, of love and 
devotion. Before the altar His Majesty prayed_ for 
a blessing on all his people and that they might 
have the strength and will to work steadily for the 
further advancement of Siam. 

We suggest that the Government of India 
should appoint a worthy Indian statesman to 
represent India in the court of Bangkok. There 
are several tens of thousands of Indians now 
residing within the kingdom of Siam ; and 
there is a traditional cultural relation between 
India and Siam. It is necessary that some 
scholars chosen by the Greater India Society 
should go to Siam- 'aS India’s cultural re- 
presentatives to promote Indo-Siamese friend- 
ship. Will theHindu University or theCalcntta 
University or the Visvabbari.ti invite a 
Siamese scholar to give a course of lectures 
on Siamese history and civilization ? Will 
the All-India National Congress send a 
proper message of congratulation to the King 
and the people of Siam for Siam's assertion 
of full sovereignty as an independent Asian 
State ? 


Tabakxatu Das 
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RABINDEANATH TAGORE : THE MAN AND THE POET 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


S TRONG in the hunian heart is the desire 
to claim kinship as between man and 
man, between the man standing in the 
Tuck and the man standing apart on an 
•eminence which others may not share with 
-him. It is this human feeling and not 
merely the spur of curiosity that stimulates 
■the desire for knowledge about the personal 
peculiarities of great men 'and women. The 
baser form of curiosity is usually satisfied 
with the knowledge of such important events 
5is the donning and doffing of a royal hat, 
■but men desire to know of the ways of men 
who are not great by the accident of birth, 
but in their own personal right, the rare 
sift of a divine afflatus Between all men 
there is the bond of a common humanity, 
-common frailties and a common mortality. 
And when some man towers above his 
fellows because he happens to have been 
touched by the magic wand of genius, men 
wish to assure themselves that he is still 
one of them, unlike them • in some respects 
but very like them in others. 

Of the millions that come and go in the 
never-ending procession of life and death 
-the world retains no trace : a pinch of 
-ashes here and a handful of dust there, 
•dust unto dust. The earth covers the name- 
iess legion with Ihe mantle of oblivion. Not 
-nil'., for now and again, out of this mass of 
'Vanishing humanity, some one leaves behind 
-him some living thought, some deathless 
message, some creation of beauty that does 
•not die, that eludes the death-grip of time, 
■and pulses and throbs with life through the 
passing centuries. The two are easily 
detachable, the man who goes the way of all 
mesh and the achievement that does not 
aepart. It is of such a man that we 


wonderingly ask, what manner of man was 
this that lived and died as other men, and 
yet is living still, deathless in death ? 

If it were not for the heritage left by 
such men humanity would be poor indeed, 
with the stark poverty of a barren and 
arid past, a flat and unstimulating present 
and a future without promise. Here in 
India millions who look upon Rama as 
an incarnation of God and utter his name 
living and dying are barely conscious of 
what they owe to the Rishi who composed 
the Ramayana Those who speak of the 
principal characters in this sublimest of epic 
as mere myths do not understand that to a 
whole nation Rama is as real as the concep- 
tion of the deity in many lands. History is 
a thing of yesterday and most of the great 
things happened long before history came 
to be written. The Ramayana is not merely 
a book to be read at leisure and to be put 
back on the shelf, but it has been for more 
yeai’S than history can count an important 
part of the spiritual pabulum of one of the 
most ancient races of the world. Every 
stratum of Hindu society is penetrated 
through and through by the living influence 
of the story of the Ramayana. Rama, 
intensely human in his trials and sufferings, 
is an avatar whose divinity has never been 
questioned ; Sita, w'hose life-story is a long- 
drawn tragedy, is the ideal of all womanhood 
for all time. Year after year the passion-play 
of the Ramayana brings home to the mind 
of the humblest Hindu its power and pathos, 
its idealism and its lofty teachings. And yet 
but for the Rishi-bard Yalmiki there would 
have been no Ramayana, none of the 
characters which are as immortal as the gods. 
Beyond what is mentioned' in the epic itself. 
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"we know nothing 
greatest of poets 


other 

man, 

from 


about this earliest and 
What, again, does_ the 
world know about Kalidasa, the master-singer 
who saw and depicted beauty as no 
poet has done, before or sinoe ? The 
however great, passes, indistinguishable 
the herd ; his work, if it bears the hall-mark 
of immortality, endures. 

And hence this human and normal 
interest in the latest Indian poet, whose 
fame encompasses the world to-day, whose 
name is on every lip and whose likeness is 
to be found in a hundred thousand homes 
in every country in the world. No modern 
poet has ever attained such fame as has 
come to Rabindranath Tagore. There is 
scarcely any language in the world in which 
some of his works have not been ^ translated, 
there is hardly any important city in the 
world in which his figure has not been seen 
and his voice has not been heard. He has 
moved as a classic writer whose place among 
the ' immortals is already assured. And 
everywhere men and women have waxed 
enthusiastic over the dignity and fascination 
of his personality. This is the appeal of 
the man to his fellow-men as distinguished 
from the impersonal appeal of genips_ apart 
from the man and unrestricted by limitations 
of time. A great man of genius may be 
physically unattractive, but in the case of 
this Bengali poet nature has been bountiful 
inside and out, and the distinction of the 
man is as remarkable as the genius of the 
poet is great. As he appears to-day, with 
the fine lineaments of his face and his 
silver locks, flowing beard and wonderful 
eyes he resembles a Rishi stepping out of a 
sylvan glade in ancient Aryavarta or a 
patriarch full of wisdom moving in the 
sight of God. I can recall him as he looked 
when he was just twenty years of age, 
slender, tall, with his black hair curling 
down to his waist. He was fairly famous 
even then as a poet and an elegant prose- 
writer. I remember an eminent Bengali 
^vrite^,’’' who died several years ago, then 
wrote about Rabindranath Tagore predicting 
a great future for him, but warning him 
against being carried away by the plaudits 
of the public. It was a rhetorical eSnsion 
addressed to “Brother Handclap” (<51^ 
rtW'it'?; ■) and entreating the said brother 
not to turn Rabindranath’s head by excessive 


demonstrations of gJ'^dwill. I J^aad 

this writer would ,have taught if he had 
been living to-day and had been an ey 
witness to the world-wide homage that 
been the guerdon of the poet. 

Handclap has_not succeeded ^ in of 


has 
Brother 
in doing much 

damage to Rabindranath. As a “^Yntici- 
to this writer was antici 

early songs of the 


the 


for 


lines 


Akshay Chandra Sircar. 


fact, an answer 
pated is one of 
poet ; — 

ff cr<ti 

■^5)1 pIc^ 

* * * 

■=5tu, 

-ASIC'S bk? 

“Have I come into the world as a beggar 
fame, to win handclaps by stringing T^PY^ork, 
gether ? Who will awake to-day, nf the 

who wants to wipe out the shame o 
Mother ?” 

A few years later Bankim ^ 

Chatterji, then the greatest writer in . 

literature, suggested to Rabindranath 
he should write an epic poem to esi 
his reputation as a poet. The 
after some time in some beaiititui 
addressed to the poet’s Muse as his belo 

flu 

•^isk \ 

viti5 

^115 1 

“1 had a mind to enter the lists toi". 
composition of an epic poem, but I do not 
when my fancy struck your jingling Dannie- 
broke into a thousand songs, 
expected accident the epic poem, 
atoms, is lying at your feet” 

Nearly fifty years of comradeship 
constitute some slight claim to an lUti 
knowledge of a man’s natate,_ though 
not so presnmptnons as to imagine that it ^ ^ 
any advantage in measuring the poetsge 
His works are accessible to all “ j fo 

competent critics, either in the original o 
■ translations, and are already a part o 
literature of the world. Still I have 


tb£ 
nov 

an< 

Owing to that 

shattered m 


the 
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Tuemorj’’ of having listened to many poems 
■and songs fresh from the pen of the poet and 
recited or sung in his matchless voice, of 
many intimate rambles in the flower-strewn 
•fields of literature, of wide ranges of conver- 
sation. Many of the friends who forgathered 
with us are no more, and as the sunset of 
■life is coming on apace, the lengthening 
shadows of the past are receding in the 
distance behind us. The years tliat have 
brought much fame for Rabindranath have 
also brought him many sorrows, domestic 
bereavements of which the world knows 
nought. 

Of school and university education 

Rabindranath has had no share. As a boy he 
attended school for a very short time, but 
diis delicate and sensitive nature rebelled 
against the thoughtless indiscrimination which 
passes for discipline ', neither was the 

companionship of the average school-boy to 
his liking. He shook the dust of the school 
from his feet after a brief experience, but at 
home he was a careful and diligent student, 
and he began composing poetry at a very 
early age. He went to England as a young 
lad, but he did not attempt to qualify either 
for the Indian Civil Service or the Bar. He 
read, however, for some time with Mr. Henry 
Morley, who was much struck by the elegatice 
and accuracy of Rabindranath’s English 
composition. During his sojourn in England 
Rabindranath used to write Bengali letters, 
which were published, descriptive of his 
English experiences. For a lad in his teens 
the descriptions were remarkably vivid and 
showed considerable powers of observation. 
On his return to India two things were notice- 
able : he was entirely unaffected by his visit 
to England in his ways of living. He never 
.put on the European 'dress and acquired no 
European habits. The other thing v'as that 
in spite of his undoubted command over the 
English language and his extensive reading 
of English literature he rarely wrote English. 
All his literary work and even his corres- 
pondence was done in Bengali. Until he 
began translating his own poems he had 
made no serious attempt’ to write in English, 
and now by his translations, his lectures 
and his letters he ranks as a great original 
English writer. 

If genius is a capacity for taking infinite 
pains and hard and sustained, work, the 
Indian poet has amply demonstrated it by his 
unswerving devotion to literature. Of course, 
the original spaik must be there, for it is absurd 


to ‘contend that genius is latent in every man 
and can be brought out by unremitting toil. 
You cannot delve down into the bowels of 
the earth any where at random to find a 
precious stone. Our poet has fed the flame 
of his genius steadily and loyally, and the 
light that he has kindled has penetrated as 
a gentle and illuminating radiance to the 
remotest corners of the earth. Poetry, drama 
and fiction have been enriched by his 
contributions, and he has shed fresh lustre 
upon various departments of human thought. 
Nor has he been heedless to the call of his 
country, though his temperament is unsuited 
for the din and jar of practical politics He 
presided once over a political conference and 
delivered a profoundly thoughtful address in 
Bengali. When Bengal was embittered by 
the partition of that Province and feeling 
raw high, the heart o£ the poet-patiiet was 
deeply stirred and the songs he then composed 
•were sung everywhere, at public meetings 
and in processions, by prisoners in prison 
vans and prison cells, by women in the home 
and by boys in the streets. Two or three 
years later, Rabindranath narrowly escaped 
having a signal political distinction conferred 
upon him by the Government of Bengal. He 
bad read a certain paper in Bengali at a 
crowded meeting in Calcutta and it was 
published in the usual course. Shortly after- 
wards he received an official letter from Mr. 
Chief Secretary Maephersou conveying the 
warning of the Bengal Government against 
what was considered a seditious speech. The 
Government stayed their hand so far that they 
did not forthright launch a prosecution. 
Rabindranath told me that he sent no reply 
to this letter, but though this little incident 
is not generally known it is well worth being 
recorded as the first official appreciation in 
India of the Indian poet. For some time the 
school established and maintained by 
Rabindranath at Bolpur and now known all 
over the civilised world as Yisvabharati T\'as 
under grave suspicion as a hotbed of 
sedition. It was a fair and accurate index 
of the working of the official mind in India. 

A few more years passed and the Nobel 
prize for Literature was awarded to Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. How did this come about ? The 
panels -n'hich make the selections for the 
award of the various Nobel prizes are 
constituted of men who know nothing about 
the language in which the works of the 
Indian poet are written. It is contemptuous- 
ly designated an Indian provincial vernacular 
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language, as if every living language in the 
world is not the vernacular and the mother- 
tongue of some people. English may be a 
classical language, but we have not heard that 
the vernacular of England is Hebrew ! All 
that the judges had before them was a thin 
volume in which the poet had rendered into 
English a few of his original poems _ in 
Bengali. It was not a metrical translation, 
but the spirit and soul of poetry were to 
be found in the marvellously musical and 
rhythmical lines. They disclosed a hitherto 
unrevealed subtlety of fascination in the 
English language with delicate nuances of 
the poet’s own touch. Even so the judges 
could have scarcely realised that in going 
so far east as India and making a selection 
from a race ruled by a nation in Europe they 
were conferring a great honour upon the 
Rebel Prize itself, for in the list of Rebel 
prizemen no name stands higher to-day than 
that of Rabindranath Tagore. 

A large and influential deputation from 
Calcutta waited upon the poet at Bolpur in 
his country home, well named the Abode of 

Peace ), to congratulate him on 

his having been awarded the Nobel Prize. 
In his reply the poet spoke with a shade of 
bitterness. Was not all his work done in 
his own country and were not his books 
accessible to all readers in Bengal ? Those 
that bad given him the Nobel prize had only.' 
seen a few of his poems in translation 
and did not know a word of the language in 
which they were originally written. The poet 
was right,* for was it not humiliating that 
his countrymen in Bengal should havewaited 
for the recognition of his genius to have 
come home all the way round from Europe ? 
In the introduction, written about this time, 

. j? '^^Inable work, “a Study of Indo-Aryan 
Ciplisation,” Mr. Havell writes : — “If Anglo- 
india oT the Calcutta University had awarded 
a prize for literature, open to the world, 
neither would, have discovered a Bengali poeL”t 
umortunately, it is a besetting weakness of 
our people that they see through other people’s 
eyes an d cannot always appreciate worth 


for its own sake. If a man gets a good 
Government job or some trumpery title, there 
is an epidemic of entertainments in his 
honour and he is acclaimed as a hero so long 
as the novelty of his distinction lasts. If not 
widely popular, the name of Rabindranath 
was a household word in Bengal even before 
the Nobel Prize was conferred upon him. 
poems and specially his songs were known 
everywhere and there was not a single Bengali 
home in which his songs were not _ sung- 
The most striking tribute is that of imitation 
and this has been rendered _ to him m 
abounding measure, for there is hardly any 
Bengali writer of verse who has not imifatea 
Rabindranath’s language, his metrical 
ality and versatility and his unmistakeable 
distinction, though of course the supremacy 
of the Master remains undisputet 
When he was fifty years of age, h's 
educated countrymen of Bengal 
him a public presentation in the Town Bai 
of Calcutta, an honour which has not been 
shown to any other Bengali writer. Mor^ 
over, has it often happened that fuB 
adequate appreciation has come to a great 
writer or a great man of genius in his own 
life-time ? Such a man lives in advance or 
his times and it takes time for later genera- 
tions to aiTive at a proper understanding 
of him. The .world was not always the bugo 
sounding hoard and the rounded whispering 
gallery it is to-day and , great books were, 
written without the world hailing them a 
iraport-ant literary events. Was not WiUia® 
Shakespeare an obscure individual in in- 
life-time, and he lived only a little over thre 


■.This 


ihisYn-m v??,^ the place to enter into a discuss on on 

wTs tiaf ’ felt that the 

right, as lus ' ' " 

rnarkeu and 


. , — poet 

as lus genius had received 
unprecedented recognition in Bengal 

rant' AnrrT®?' j poly nroved how entirely jtnio- 
of Bie Calcutta UnivUity lere 


hundred years ago 1 ,, 

The Nobel prize looms large in the world 
estimation and yet one wonders whether s 
money prize is the best tribute to genm'j 
Pot a struggling author the prize is a cob' 
siderable sum of_ money and RabindraDat 
himself has received letters inquiring hn 
the Swedish prize for literature may be v"!®' 
But while it is only about eight thousaD 
pounds of English money, a heavy-vreig 
boxing champion may earn a prize of_ eigii, 
hundred thousand dollars by having bis h®? 
and face mashed into pulp ! Kabindr^a 
himself kept no part of the Nobel 
money for his own use, but handed over m 
whole amount to the Yisvabharati. Literal 
giants like the late Anatole France ao 
George Bernard Shaw have refused to 
the money of the Nobel Prize for tb®! 
personal use. But the present age is m*® 
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by the almighty dollar and the greatest 
writers are those whose books are considered 
the best sellers in the market. Judged even 
by this standard Rabindranath easily holds 
the first place, for a single German firm has 
sold five million copies of some of his books. 
To borrow a phrase from the turf, it is the 
best stayer that wins a race, and the life of 
a book is to be measured not by its vogue 
for a season but by its passing the ordeal 
of time. 

What detracts greatly from the intrinsic 
value of the Nobel Prize is that it is an 
annual award. How is it possible to dis- 
cover a great name in literature every year 
when a century may pass without producing 
a really great writer ? Consequently, the 
prize has frequently to be given to mediocre 
writers whose reputation cannot be enhanced 
by any prize. It is somewhat like the 
appointment of a poet laureate in England. 
•What great names besides those of Tennyson 
and Wordsworth are to be found in the list 
of English laureates ? The royal seal and sign 
manual can create ministers and governors 
butnotapoetwho fills his place by right divine 
and holds a commission from God Himself. 
Loid Dewar, a master of epigram and per- 
haps the wittiest living after-dinner speaker, 
recently said at a dinner of an Institute of 
Painters in London, "Poets are born— and 
not paid” This fine epigram was garnished 
with a story about the present English Poet 
Laureate, who refused to give the press 
reporters an interview when he happened to 
be in America some time ago The next 
morning the New York papers came out with 
the attractive headline, "The King’s Canary 
Won’t Chirp The King’s canary is some- 
times only a house sparrow faked to look 
■ like a canary, but its chirp gives it away. 
Nor can a gift of money add to a poets 
reputation. Honey is here today and gone 
tomorrow, and has no element of stability. 
Therefore, in ancient Rome they crowned 
the poet and the man of genius with 
the laurel crown, a handful of ever- 
green leaves, emblematic of the freshness and 
immortality of fame. It could be had for 
the mere plucking but not all the gold in 
the world can produce a single leaf of laurel. 

Among the messages of congratulations 
received -by the Indian poet there was one 
of genuine respect and homage from the late 
Mr. E. S. Montagu, then Dnder-Secretary and 
afterwards Secretary of State for India. At 
the next distribution of honours Rabindra- 


nath received a knighthood. There may or 
may not be some connection between these 
two incidents, but it is a speculation of no 
interest All that has to be noted is that 
the Government of the country displayed an 
interest in the poet on two occasions : first, 
when they threatened him as a purveyor of 
sedition and the next time when they con- 
ferred upon him a knighthood in the wake 
of the Nobel prize. This is not the end of 
the story, for there is a glorious sequel to 
it When the Punjab lay prostrate under 
the iron heel of martial law, bruised, bleeding, 
outraged and martyred, the great patriot 
heart of Rabindranath went out in throbbing 
sympathy to his stricken countrymen in that 
Province, and he cast away from him, in 
indignant protest, the knighthood with which 
he bad been honoured. The letter that he 
wrote to Lord Chelmsford on that occasion 
will remain a historical and human document 
of a lofty and dignified protest couched in 
language of singular force and eloquence. 
And his decision has been accepted without 
question throughout the world, for no one 
now thinks of addressing him as a knight. 
What an object-lesson for many of our 
countrymen who cling to their petty titles 
and blazon them on their door fronts ' By 
surrendering his title Rabindranath flung 
down his gauntlet as a challenge to oppression 
, and it was a deed more truly knightly than 
the breaking of a lance in a joust of arms. 

At different times it has been the privilege 
of genius to disregard the conventions of 
social life and to live amidst picturesque, 
bizarre surroundings. But the blandishments 
' of Bohemia have never had the slightest 
attraction for Rabindranath Tagore. In his 
hermitage of peace, surrounded by the young 
Brahmachari scholars of .the Tisvabharati, 
the teachers and learned men from distant 
lands, he has brought back the atmospliere 
of the open-air teaching of the ancient 
Aryans. At Bnlpur he is revered and 
addressed as Gurndeva just as the Rishis 
and teachers of ancient India were addressed 
by their disciples. To such of our country- 
men, as delight in the garb of the West and 
look "upon England and Europe as the Mecca 
of their dreams, a 'visit to Bolpnr may prove 
something of a shock. Time and again, the 
magnet of 'Rabindranath’s personality has 
drawn famous and learned scholar s of Europe 
to his academy. During their stay these 
learned pundits from the West discard the 
stiff and inelegant clothing of Europe for the 
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gracelul raiment of- Bengal. But for the 
strange and humiliating obsession -which is 
euphemistically called the cultural domination 
of Europe, no thought -would have ever come 
to Indians of exchanging their o-wn costumes 
for European clothing. There is so little 
imagination and such lack of individual 
choice in the "West that practically all Europe 
and America have only a single kind of dress. 
Apart from climatic suitability, so far as 
-v\eEtern countries may be concerned, I can 
conceive of nothing more inartistic than the 
clothes of Europe -with their close fit, straight 
lines and sharp angles, making a man look 
like a rectangle set upon two straight lines. 

So great an authority as Thomas Alva Edison 
has condemned the garments of Europe and 
America without reserve on the ground that 
they cramp a man’s movements and his life. 

On the other hand, most Indian costumes are 
full of grace, generously fashioned, giving 
free movement to the limbs, and falling in 
artistic curves and folds. There is no mote 
attractive headdress anywhere than the 
turban of the Punjab, no upper garment so 
well-proportioned or so suggestive of dignity 
as the robe worn in northern India, no 
'■costume so wholly beautiful as that of Bengal, 
the chadar being an improvement on the 
Roman toga. The robes that Rabindranath 
himself wears when travelling in foreign 
lands are distinguished by originality and 
individuality. There is probably no Indian 
living who is in deeper sympathy with the 
intellect of Europe, or has better assimilated 
the finest literature of that continent, but he 
has not made the mistake of accepting the 
liu'^k for the kernel of European culture. 

Does the Robel prize afford an explanation 
ot the wonderful reception accorded to 
Kabmaranath Tagore in the "West and the 
rar East Eudyaid Kipling, the rauch- 
nclauded poet of (ho Empire, is also a Isobcl 
If he were to undertake a tour 
()i the woild, would he bo acclaimed in the 
‘ame manner as the Indian poet? For 
iinbindrannih the Kobcl prize has served ns 
an iniToduclion to the ITcst, but that is all. 

rest the Fobel prize has been of no 
cast-off kuighlhood. 
LmOr/? continent, country to 

p vhimi H passed as 

Vim rendering 

m » ^-orld-teacbcr. 

■ Rabindranath 

V'’?-' hearts 

1 Hit wirnrd hnprr,-- upon the heart- 


1 ; 


strings of the nations. The great opes of the 
world have vied with one another^ in doing 
him all possible honour, learned and intellectua 
men have received him as a leader and elder 
brother, the Universities have opened wide 
their doors in scholastic -welcome, men and 
women have jostled one angther for a si^ 
of this poet and prophet from the East, ne 
has lectured to crowded audiences in Bnglisii 
-which was subsequently translated into the local 
language. He has recited his poems in th® 
original Bengali to hushed houses whic 
listened, without understanding the _ words, 
to the music of his voice. In China, tue 
representative of the dethroned Manchu 
dynasty presented him with an iropena 
roha Everywhere and in all lands he has 
been greeted and acclaimed with an enthu- 
siasm and a reverence of which the -world 
holds no parallel. , 

Since at the moment we are concerned 
more with the man than -with the poet, i 
may he fittingly asked whether apart from 
his great gifts Rabindranath has _ any plauh 
to greatness. The answer is, strip biro o 
his God-given dower of song, even as h® 
himself has laid aside bis man-made title o 
distincti.on, take away from him his treasure 
of wisdom garnered during the years, an 
still he is great — great in his lofty chaMcmr. 
great in the blameless purity of his 
great in his unquenchable' love for the lau 
of his birth, undeniably great in his deep 
and earnest religiousness' and the faith tna 
rises as an incense to his ilaker. As a mer^ 
man he is an exemplar whom his country- 
men, in all reverence and rdl humility, uiaj 
well endeavour to follow. ., 

As a poet Rabindranath has won 'Wid® 
celebrity than any poet in his own lifetime- 
His works, or parts of them, are familiar 
roost readers in E; rope, Asia and Ameiic* ■ 
The best translations in English are _ - 
himself and these have been translated i® , 
other languages. Critics in Europe a® 
America, almost without exception, •mi', 
bestowed high praise on his writings a® 
ranked him among the great poets 9. 
the woild. Occasionally tho criticism i* 
shallow, specially when the India® 
poet has been compared to some Europe® 
poet. A comparison between two writers i 
two different languages may have the mei"* 
of suggestion, but it is not helpful to con- 
simetive criticism. A critic who underiaa^ 
such a conqiarison niu.ri satisfy his readers 
that he has lead both writers in (he origi®^ 
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Tvith full understanding. I doubt whether 
any European critic can make such ^ an 
assertion in regard to the poetical writings 
of Rabindranath Tagore. An English admirer, 
residing in India, of the poet claims to have 
read him in the original Bengali and he 
considers the Indian writer in some respects 
superior to Victor Hugo. He has not, how- 
ever, thought of comparing the poet to any 
English writer. If an Indian critic were to 
make such a comparison he should be asked 
whether he had read the works of_ Victor 
Hugo in the original French. The similarity 
between the French and the Indian 

writer is in their versatility and range of 
creative genius. Both are masters of prose 
and verse, both are writers of prose fiction, 
both have written dramatic and lyrical 
poetry, both are child-loyers and have 
tendered the homage of exquisite song to 
the sovereignty of childhood. There the 
comparison ends and it can be carried no 
farther, because the two writers belong to 
two widely divergent schools. Tennyson 
rightly called Victor Hugo ‘Stormy Voice of 
France.” The /great French poet was Lord 
of human tears’ but he was in his element 
in the Sturm tind Drang of nature and 
human passions. ‘French of the French’, he 
smote and withered Napoleon Le Petit with 
the fltliT‘“mid~fire of his scorn and his 
burning philippics in prose and verse. 
He nicknamed Napoleon Ilf the Little in 
contrast with Napoleon the Great. The 
muse of the Ind'an poet moves in the glory 
of early dawn and seeks the gathering 
shadows of evening. She finds her pleasure, 
not in the storm and stress, but in the 
smiling beauties, of nature. _ She haunts 
the moonlight and strays in the ripe and 
waving corn. She listens to the voice of 
the sandal-scented wind from the south and 
knocks gently at the door of the human 
heart. 

In the case of a great poet or writer 
contemporary judgment may not alvvays be 
in agreement with the ultimate verdict of 
posterity. A man standing close to the _ foot 
of a mountain cannot form a correct estimate 
of its height or itsr imposing position 
in the landscape. Similarly, a certain 

perspective of time is necessary for_ an 
accurate appreciation of a great original 
writer or creative genius. But the faculty 
of criticism has grown with the development 
of literature and we cannot expect the 
suspension of contemporay judgment in the 


case of any writer, great or small. That 
judgment as regards the Indian poet is 
entirely gratifying and will .be endorsed by 
future generations of critics. Rich and 
varied as is the output of Rabindranath’s 
literary work, he stands pre-eminent as a 
lyric poet. The world of readers outside 
his own province of Bengal knows him only 
through the medium of translations. Poetry 
divides itself easily into three main sections, 
epic, dramatic and lyric, the three clearly 
demarcated and separated by wide stretches 
of time and the evolution of the human 
intellect. Of these epic poetry is somewhat 
easy of translation, because its essence is 
narrative. Some loss is unavoidable in trans- 
lation but the outlines and central structure 
of an epic can be retained even in a new 
language. Drama is more difficult but the 
excellent renderings into English of the powerful 
Greek tragedies prove that the difficulties of 
translation are not insuperable. A fine lyrical 
poem is the despair of the translator. A 
great epic is fashioned in a Titanic mould of 
which a cast may be taken. A drama is a 
panoramic view of human nature and may 
be copieffi But a beautiful lyric is a spark- 
ling little jewel of which every facet is 
carefully cut by the poet-jeweller and its 
setting is the language in which it is composed. 
Any duplication or imitation of such a gem 
may prove to be mere paste. To be fully 
appreciated, a lyrical poem must be read in 
the -original with due understanding of the 
language in which it is written. It is .a^ 
compact and component whole from which 
no part can be separated from another. The 
words, the figures, the metre are all wedded 
together. Kabindranath has translated his 
poems as no one else could have done, but 
how is it possible to convey in another 
language the grace, the metrical arrangement 
and the musical harmony of the words of 
the original poems ?' 

It can scarcely be expected that readers 
and admirers in far lauds will learn the 
language of Bengal to read the works of the 
Bengali poet as originally written. India 
itself is a land of many languages and out- 
side Bengal Indian readers have to read the 
English translations of the poet. I remember 
several years before Rabindranath received 
the Nobel prize Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
politician and mathematician, learned the 
Bengali language for the express purpose of 
reading Rabindranath’s poems in the original 
Bengali. Gokhale read out to me a few 
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poems on one occasion, apologising for his 
inability to reproduce the Bengali accent 
and enunciation, and then asked me to read 
tte same Poems in the manner of a Bengali 
Hov-'erer ivide-flung his fame, Eabindranatht 
psrmanent place is in the literature of^L 
own language. As a Bengali free from' f 
few delusions, I recognise that Bengali 
literature does not rank as one of the great 
teratures of the world, though it is full of 
promise and has already produced 
lyriters of undoubted geniur P.riLf ^ 
"ity .bave alternated wX long 
spel.s of stagnation. There have b^en f 
veiT few critics of outstanding abiliS biit 
critical acumen has not been svstemnH/. ii 

y-hea E.bMra“».H n bo/ortSm 

S4™sr„, s rr‘ 

some English writer. Early SgauZ“"? 

■^as neglected The vt-cC literature 

lira of Chdtanya ?he 

tlie lyrical poetV of Rcnl f 

to the obi vLn S c ie?p fnd 08^ 

presses. The bov XbLI 

Ibis litotoo S, Ibe '» 

nascmt sonins, „ boj-S® 

piiniber of charming pocml iA it 

bnth and the langnage of ^ 
f Bengali poet by %o 4 ion 
mutation during the period extensive 
iras inflneneed by the PersoDality of Chnif 

As the pinions of his geuins ar ^^'a. 
Bie poet soared highm-^ an^ T '' |^'^<^ORer 
The supreme art of^ simplic^tv wider. 
Begin v.ith, and he ranidW ^is to 

Ohio dopih of fhon4ft Jnd consider- 
and delicacr of lonch Th strength 
little variety in rhvfhm ' very 

in Bengali ' poetrv ti ' and measure 

5I„jl;?Sta "”S"1 T. P,“' wel 

b nnl, ver-e and a few introduced 

Bubindrannfh d.ij-rlr.d lUc ^ ‘ 7 metres, 
creatiio biculfv fr lot 

"nd mteuiTe-.' Trinninc 7I7. "“iti'es 

lotpMchme mmble-foofcd 



boly hyrani ri-iing , 
^biino of the 4iul 


were his and his muse answered every 
compelling call. His language is of classical 
punty and dignity, and of striking originality. 
j oritiM everywhere have beeu struck by his 
I wealth of simile and -metaphor, the subtlety 
I of perception and suggestion, the realisation 
'Of the beautiful. His devotional songs and 
poems are_ among the finest in the whole 
range of literature. ^They are a noble and 
melodious expression ’of a living faith beauti- 
™ in its strength and sublime in its appe^^ 
■t^s lyrical poems are of steadily progressive 
strength and variety, and the careful student 
can detect the successive stages of- develop- 
ment, the growing maturity of thought and 
expression, the increasing power over language 
and rhyme, and the splendid outburst of 
music m several of his later poems. Without 
attempting anything like an exhaustive 
criticism or appreciation of the poet I may 
5 single poem displaying some of the 

qualities which have placed Eabiudranath in 
e trout rank of lyric poets. This poem 
as composed when the poet was about thirty- 
tbe full plenitude of 
geniS?^%L^’l‘^ the assured' strength of his 
genius. The theme is TJrhast : — 

ni? ntSl. 155 ^.5 j, 

cattk y^ji 551^, 

cyikyi . 

NiTy vtc^, 7.^ cyaivttuB 

raErtra yif? ari 

« 1 t 4 ^5 ay 

yet i3f,f^ j 

'ICffbc, ^ 

UKg 

"siwfivSl I 

fjt?, Si fV y!rt;a:| 

rr ’y-v5:7^yyi J 

’f v^u nwt 2 -c 5 i a- yfntt 

yy->| Ttnrijj, 
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I 

’I’l ijirsa ^ '^Pf c.si^^'t 

c? I 

^RtiI ’flR «!(« c^5i i?7i, 

rat^lR farg^H 

csRta =ic? PlRf^, 

(vw fferS] 

§5!?t5I ^1c5 I 

^ 'SSR ’Tt'« "E!t5fi-^'-!=51l 
R5JV5^?| I 

5ic^ HHi <351^’? ^fjpi, 

^!;=^ ^!tf5 §ci ?-i, 

Pt^Rsi fiPi §r^ 

^ <!pl ’ICif ^t3l, 

’3??OT ’(WRIT? fra '^nr^RI; 
^tcB a^stsl I 

p7lc^ Cli«(51| ^l6p(P5 

^^R 1 


«!?St5C.T C? §^!Tf 

Cl? S^Pl 1 

Sinra? ^i?*!l« c«lf3 «pR|, 

fesiltifS '^Pfl RSI-CIlPt^l, 

x3=:vi Ri^iPf. fii-P:3 Ra-iR^t3 
•sisp'^r TllllsitPt 0:15 C3tsft3 

■^^ps I 

3;pri -z^^srsTJ; 

c^ ’?tt;ift?R 1 

pel pci C3P1 51!p! ^Ipc^ 3f=r^— 

C5 iRil Oi^Pi I 
riiu^ '2 PfRci pf ^(J,— 
rr^, sc;=E Rj-c^fi c5r? '?cpfts T 
c»!^ c^ P?il Pw -51^ ^|C3 

itRP^^lirs 1 
xc;lv R TTffrs 

•jci ^-epf^ t 


ci^Wi ^ 4tPf, 

'qJFsipt I 

CWCI 1tC!F SttCla 3fRC1 
! 

Of this poem, which scintillates and 
glitters like the Kohinoor in the poet’s 
Golconda of flawless jewels of the finest 
water, I have essayed a translation, with very 
indifferent success: — 

Nor mother, nor maid, nor bride art tlion, 

0 beauteous Drvasi, dweller in the garden of 

the gods ! 

AVhen Eve comes down on tlie mead drawing 
the golden end of her garment round 

. her weary shape. 

Thou dost not fight the evening lamp in a 

comer of any home'; 

With the faltering feet of doubt, trembling 

bosom and downcast eyelids. 
Smiling and coy, thou dost not pass to the 

bridal bed 

In the still midnight. 

Unveiled as the rise of the dawn 
Unembarrassed art thou ! 


Like a flower without a stem blooming in 

itself 

When didst thou blossom, Urvasi ? 

Out of the churned sea thou didst rise in the 

primal spring-morn 

With the chalice of ambrosia in thine right 

hand, the poison cup in thy left ; 
Like a serpent charm-stilled the mighty 

. ocean wave-tost 

Sank at thy feet bending its million heaving 

hoods 

In obeisance. 

While ns tlie ICunda Cower, in bniuty undraped, 
the lord of the gods bowing before thee, 
Fair art thou 1 


Wort thou never a budding maiden tender 

in years, 

0 Urvasi. of youth ctemo ? 

In the dark vault under the sea, sitting lone 

in svhosc abode 

Didst tliou play with rubies .and pearls the 

games of childhood ; 

In a chamber lit with jewelled lamps, to the 

cnidlc-song of the sea. 
With pare smiling face, on a coucli of conil. in 

wlio'c arms 

Didst thou sleep ? 

In^f-ant on thy awakening in the nniverjo thou 
wert fa'ihioned with yruth 
Full flowered ! 


PRci PPR nl— It? c-:^ Cl c"i?ii^, 
'2'JlrsRtrT-u tT;*: l 
z\X -^Tcr VC T.g arpsu Tit-®, ^ y.- - 
=!R r?ipr.T.r v'sp!" pci r.c vriri 
v-prs ifi'rf tip. 


From .aeons and ages pr.-t tlnii art but (he 
' iK-lovcd of the Universe, 

0 Urv.asi of gmeo b""} ond compare; 

Fiinfa break tijoir mcdifuioti to lay the merit 
of tfp’ir co.mrnunion at ti;y feet. 
Stni’k by the ‘^Inft of thy rha-e the thrro 

^vorlds r!},- v,)!h yeu'h. 
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Borne is thy intoxicating fragrance by the 

blind yrind all -ways, 
Like a bee drunk yitli lioney the poet 

enraptured roams tempted of spint 
tVitb impassioned song. 

Thou passest ■with the tinkle of thy anklet, 

fluttering the end of thy garment. 
Swift as the lightning 1 

"When thou dancest in the assembled hall of 

the gods, exuberant ■with joy, 

0 swaying, biUowy Drvasi, , 

To measured music dance the lined ■waves . 

of the sea. 

Shivering to the ears of com trembles the 

apron of the earth ; 

From the chainlet on thy breast bursts the 

ster that falls on the floor of the sky ! 
Suddenly in the breast of man the mind loses 

. . itself. 

The str^m of blood dances in his veins.- - 
On the distant horizon of a sudden snaps 
rv „ . girdle, 

^ U thou without restraint ! 

On heaven’s mountain crest of sunrise thou 
^ ~ ' art Aurora embodied, 

U Urvasi, the charmer of the world! 

The slenderness of thy form is washed with 
T, . . , . „ . , , , lears of the world, 

Pamted is the pink of thy feet with the 
n xr. „ heart-blood of the three worlds, 

,0 thou ■with thy hair unbound, ungarmented ! 

* nt ii. on the open lotus-flower 

Of the world’s desire thou hast poised thy- 

Ever so light ! 

In the whole heaven of the mind endless 

n - - , is thy delight, 

O companion of dreams ! 

Hark ! all around earth and heaven are 

n , 1 TT . , crying for thee, 

wT -11 heedless TJryasi ! 

\' ill me pristine and ancient of cycles come 

■n,.^ t ,, , , hack to the earth, 

nrom the fathomless, shoreless sea, wet- 

ri;:-.- ,1 . t tressed, -idlt thou rise again ? 

V V ^ appear in that first mom. 

All thy limbs vnll weep hurt by the eyes 

, of the universe, 

iJnpping the water from thy loveliness. 

On a sndden the great ocean -will heave and roll 
io a song unsung before. 

Never again, never again ! That moon of 

On the mount of the snnset dwells*^U^asf® 
bo on the earth today in the W Ky 

'^•hosc long-fewn sigh of parting eteSll®”™" 

On the r.V'li ^he notes of mirth ? 

^’Rht of the fnll-moon when all 

'V.’henr^.-' i- laround is full laughter 

uencx, come the tunes distraught of the 

Tlio n - iclc of distant memory ? 

ct;ii ■j,'!® flow in flood, 

bull hope keeps awake in tli 


The metre of this poem is original, the 
language is full of artistic grace and the 
instinct of the true poet is to be rep^edly 
found in the choice of the ■words, words 

like [Kampra, trembling), {Usliasi, 

dawn), {Tanima, slenderness), and 

{Soniina, redness), deligbtfnll.r 
musical, are rarely met with in R angah 
poetry. In one line occurs the word ' 
{Krandasi, heaven and earth). How many 
Bengali readers of the poet -know the mean- 
ing of this word or have troubled tbemselre^ 
to trace its origin ? It"^ cannot be found m 
any Bengali dictionary or even an average 
Sanscrit dictionary. It is an archaic 
Sanscrit word and occurs in three 
in the Rig-Yeda, in the - second, sixth ann 
tenth viandalas. The meaning of the 


word 

defiance 


is two contending armies shouting -- .. 

but in the commentary of Sayanacharya i 

te TYSCxnryC ]hpS.V6n 


has 
Ibis 

acenrate 


nympN 

heaven. 


is noted that it also means 

earth. It is in this sense that the word 
been used by the poet in this poem. 

■will give an idea of the wide and .at- 
scholarship of the poet and his artisn 
selection of appropriate words. 

Urvasi is an epithet of the dawn P6f" 
sonified as an apsara, a heavenly 
the principal dansense in Indra’s 
The Aryan, Greek, Roman and Islamic con- 
ceptions of paradise' are ’ a perpetuation « 
the lower forms of .the pleasures nr f, 
on earth. The paradise of the 
American Indian is the happy firintiD, 
ground, for he cannot think of a 
without the pleasures of the 
Incidents relating to -Urvasi are freqncn i 
mentioned in ancient Banscrit books. 
the objects and beings that rose from rn 
sea when it was churned., by 'the 2°“® 
the demons with -the mount Mandat for . 
churning rod and the great serpent 1 
for a churning rope Urvasi was one. r 
splendid allegory crystallises some dim Ji 
remote tradition about some stapenao«: 

convulsion of nature, may be an nnparaliene 
seismic disturbance, a mightly rroIcan‘^ 


eruption, the emergence' of a vast 


of some 


0 thou bondless one ! 


i the weeping of the 


land from the sea or the submergence 
forgotten continent like Atlantis. In uree 
mythology, which is largely a refl^ 

mythology. Aphrodite, named _ ' ® j|jg 


heart. 


in Roman 
sea-foam 


m 


mythology, 
which she 


rose 

was 


from 

born. 


Banscrit legend explains how the sea 


The 

WflS 
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churned into foam by a Titanic process. 
Aphrodite unlike Urvasi does not represent 
the dawn, but the Greek word for daybreak, 
eos, is' etymologically very similar to the 
Sanscrit word for dawn, tcsha. 

In all the ancient accounts relating to 
Urvasi there is nothing that appeals to the 
finer feelings. There is the fascination, 
irresistible to saint and sinner alike, of an 
unearthly and fadeless beauty. In the tenth 
mandala of the Rig Yeda there is a 
dialogue between Pururava and Urvasi. The 
story is told in fuller detail in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, the Bhagavata and is mentioned 
in several other books. In the Mahabharata the 
second Pandava, Arjuna, who rejected Urvasi’s 
advances, was cursed by her. For a short 
spell she was the wife of King Pururava and 
in dramatising this incident in Vikramorvasi 
the poet Kalidasa represents her as a loving 
and attractive woman. But the modern poet 
has restored Urvasi to the spirit world and 
interpreted her with an inspiration so sym- 
pathetic and elevating as to reveal her in a 
new light. As one reads and understands 
this poem, he realises the sublimation of 
Urvasi from the low level of sense to the 
height of supersense. She no longer appears 
merely as the radiant but heartless ravisher 
of hearts, a much-magnified, if elusive, type 
of the scarlet woman. Any conception of 
the eternal feminine, whether in the flesh or 
in the spirit, is incomplete without the three 
stages of maidenhood, wifehood and mother- 
hood, and this is the first note sounded by 
the poet while apostrophising Urvasi. Fronting 
the universe, unshrinking in the freshness 
and glory of the first dawn of creation, 
Urvasi stands in the splendour of her beauty 
with the glint of the young sunlight on her 
loveliness. 

And this image recalls the legend of her 
first manifestation, for there is no word 
about her birth anywhere though the 
parentage of the gods can be easily traced 
in the elaborate theogony of Sanscrit sacred 
literature, with its imposing setting. Behold 
the gods and their opponents with their 
muscles showing like corded' steel, heaving 
and straining and pulling at either end of 
the straightened but writhing coils of the 
mightiest of serpents, trampling the golden 
strand under their giant feet, the massive 
bulk of mount Mandar whirling each way 
by turn with the broad, speckled bands of 
Bie length of the serpent Ananta enfolding 
its girth, the cosmic ocean lashed and 


racked and churned into hissing, hydra- 
headed foam ! And behind this travail and 
turmoil is the background of the calm and 
smiling rose-flush of the dawn ! On this 
scene of mingled strife and peace appears 
Urvasi, parting the waters and the foam, her 
hair dripping and clinging to the rounded 
curves and* the slender lines of her peerless 
form, the vision of her beauty striking the 
godly and ungodly beholders dumb with 
amazement ! 

For centuries poets and' dramatists and 
other writers accepted this conception of 
Urvasi without question. There • was no 
suggestion of any flaw in the myth, or 
anything lacking in the imagination that 
invested the nymph with perennial youth. 
But the latest of the great poets of India 
has noted the gap in the life-story of Urvasi, 
We see her suddenly revealed to the aslonished 
eyes of the universe in the maturity of her 
lissome grace, the immortal gift of her beauty 
and her fatal fascination, but nothing is 
known of the innocence of her early youth, 
of her -playfulness as a child or the arms 
that rocked her to sleep in a gilded chamber 
in some submarine palace. And hence the 
wondering question of the poet concerning 
the missing infancy of Urvasi. The original 
legend is undoubtedly a daring figment 
revelling in the creation of full-grown beauty, 
skipping the stages between childhood and 
maturity. In Judaic tradition and the Book 
of Genesis the first man and woman were 
never infants. But the loss to the being or 
the spirit so created is immeasurable. What 
beauty of person or consciousness of strength 
can compensate for the void inseparable from 
the absence of the lights and shadows of the 
vista of memory, recollections of the past to 
fill moments of idleness or preoccupation ? 

This is the emphasis, on the word ‘only’ 
{^^sudlioo) when the poet says Urvasi has 
been for ages the beloved of the whole 
universe. Her appeal is the disturbing 
influence of beauty alone without the lighter 
shades of the memory of an innocent child- 
hood. It is the puissance of sheer beauty 
shattering the concentrated contemplation of 
the saint and filling all the worlds with the 
ache of youth and maddening the fancy of 
the poet. But she, the creator of all this 
commotion, the dancer with the jingling anklets 
making music to her footfall, flits as she will, 
gay, heaitwhole, fane, -free. It is when she 
dances before the assembled gods on the 
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sapphire floor of the hall-room in Indra’s 
palace rvith all the abandon and -witchery of 
her art that the poet lifts the veil from the 
myste-^ of her identity and reveals her as 
the spirit of beauty behind the phenomena 
of nature. The rhythmic waves of the sea 
teep measure to her dancing feet, the tremors 
of the. agitated earth are communicated to 
the heads of corn, the heart of man is 
strangely and inexplicably disturbed. .The 
falling meteor is a jewel burst from the 
chain round TJrvasi’s neck in the mad whirl 
of her dance, th.e lambent lightning with its 
wavy lines is the broken strand of the 
lustrous girdle round her waist TJrvasi is 
the expression of all the buoyant, spontaneous 
joyance of l^ature! 

Still further behind is the Yedic myth, 
though even there the identity of TJrvasi 
with the _ Morning Dawn and the Evening 
Twilight is very faint and the allegory is 
more or less lost in the proper name. In 
hailing her as the embodiment of dawn in 
heaven the poet greets her on the threshold 
of early tradition and yet finds in her the 
fulfilment of the later and wilder myths 
cleansed from the grosser accretions of later 
tunes. The morning dew in which the dawn 
IS bathed represents the tears of the world 
while the tinge of rose with which the 
delicate feet of Drvasi is painted by the 
rays of the morning sun is the heart-blood 
of all the worlds. As the lotus which remains 
closed at night opens its heart to the first 
touch of the snn, so the longing and the 
desire of the universe opens out as a lotus 
flower on_ which the dainty sun-kissed feet 

41 ,1^} ^'^7 of beautv 

that haunts the dreams of the world is the 
all-pcrvnding loveliness of TJrvasi. 

'''f rcvolving cycles bring back the 
ancient and pristine era . when Drvasi ro^e 
from the sea which hailed her with a new 
snug of welcome ? "Will a wondering world 
again witness what the gods saw ? Will 
tiie wmling cry of heaven and earth reach 


Urvasi and turn her tapping feet back to 
the scene of her first triumphs ? Yam, alas 
weeping and yearning for , 
How can the beauty and glorj 
creation ever return - 
the Rig Yeda* that 
"I have gone from 
thee like the first of Mornings..„I, like the 
difficult to capture ? urvasi 


is the 
TJrvasi 1 

of the first dawn 
Is it not recorded in 
TJrvasi told Pururava, 


of 


wind, am uiuiuuiu 
not the nymph of the daily |. „3 

She ‘came from the waters flashing bnlliant a= 
the falling lightning, bringing dejici^s p 
sents-for Pnrnrava’f Gone is she with je 
glory of the first of Mornings, leaving ben 
her the memory of a vanished beauty - 
as has never again been seen ’on eart 
heaven, and her parting sigh comes ^ = 

in the festive season of springtide as 
nndernote of melancholy ! _ . . , 

And so we see TJrvasi again, anci * 
the.Yedas in recorded language and far 
ancient in mythic tradition, uplifted 
purified, stepping forth as she did 
rent the veil of uncreated, _ brooding S 
and looked out on the universe “..f 

dawnlight, wondering and 7°““^anrfitioB 
passing fair, winning unsought the auo 
of immortals and mortals. The fame ^ 
poet, to whose genius w'e owe _ tnis 
presentation of the world-old TJrvasi, b®®. ,.,3 
broadcast round the world by the _ gj- 


To the 

brooghj 


wireless 

of human appreciation conveyed iu jj 
tongues, and if we claim him as our 0 
is with the knowledge that he belongs 
to the world and bis is the one for 
wealth which grows with the giving, 
many exotic foibles that we have 
from the TVest, let us not add the „gD 
possession indifferently distributed Pe 
a transient empire, a race-horse and a 0. - 
poet Let ours be the better porh° 
sharing the glad gratefnluess of ginoS' 
adding to the joy and light of the worW|^^^ 

* Rig Yeda, X, 95. 

-t Ibid. 


SPIilKG THiT IN MT COURTYABD 


Bv RABIXDRAKATH TAGORE 
JbY in my ronrlyard u=-^d to make 


bwzring htiKbter lift, 
i < i:'.fi::nnat(--r.oiscr-. 


I*' ' “K iii’n of j'tiJos— .tpcA'-as ; 

w' i-i-'*'" tv'-jiA fiirrtd 11.^ 

. S. J( - 


n.c w ceds awake, 
fr.iic i>U Ire '■l.v. 


Seeks me out to-day witli soundless feet 
Y’hcTC 1 sit alone. Her steadfast gaze 
Goes out to where the fields and heavens 
Beside my silent cottage, silently „ -nd di 
She looks and sees the gieenncss swoon a 
Into the .arure liazc. . ; 

TT'om Anthology of Modem Jndion J O.-y 
' IMited hy GicendoUnc Goo'hrin. 



WAR ON OPIUM 

Bx DE. SUDHINDEA BOSE 

Lecturer in Political Science, State University of Iowa 


O PIUM has been outlawed by the United 
States Congress ; but it is smuggled 
into the country in large quantities. 
America, it is generally conceded, is one of 
the greatest consumers of opium and its 
derivatives. America has, therefore, a vital 
interest in the suppression of the nefarious 
opium traffic. 

There is, of course, no possibility of 
knowing the actual number of narcotic 
addicts. This is due to the fact that the use 
of opium in America is a secret, and not a 
public vice. The victims doubtless number 
by thousands, and tens of thousands. The 
United States Department of Justice an- 
nounced early this year that at the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1926, more prisoners 
were sentenced for violation of the National 
Anti-Narcotic Law than for the violation of 
the National Prohibition Law. 

Opiibi Yictdis 

The prevalence of addiction to narcotic 
drugs is causing the greatest apprehensions 
to American medical, educational and reli- 
gious bodies. The platforms of all political 
parties, patriotic and civic associations are 
pledged to wipe out the opium curse. 

All addicts do not come from the under- 
world. They go there, but ninety percent of 
them start among the so-called best people. 
It has been demonstrated by extended in- 
vestigations of the United States Treasury 
Department • and by records of Public 
Health Offices that the evil has its largest 
proportionate number of victims not among 
the irresponsible elements of society, but 
that all classes are open to its stealthy 
advances. The Treasury Report of a few 
years ago revealed the portentous fact that 
the largest proportionate number of victims 
are found among “housewives, laborers, 
doctors, nurses, pharmacists.” The Chief of 
the Board of Health of San Francisco also 
reported that the “great majority of the 
victims are found among the upper strata 
of society, including doctors, lawyers,, states- 


men, businessmen, intelligent and able 
mechanics, only a small percentage being 
of the criminal type.” The evil is therefore 
striking the country in its muscle as well as 
in its brain. 

The bureaucrats in India say, even in 
this year of enlightenment 1927, that opium 
is a harmless stimulant”. It is highly 
improbable. In fact, it is plainly not so. 
Americans, backed by the whole scientific 
opinion of the genuinely civilized medical 
men of the world, make merry of the Indian 
bureaucratic opinion. It is the veriest 
commonplace of scientific knowledge that 
opium is a deadly poison. The point is 
that if any of the bureaucratic gentry were 
to come here from India and advance his 
fool theory about the occult virtues of 
opium, he would be promptly arrested. 
“Worse, he is likely to be shut up in jail as 
a prehensile moron or a dangerous loony. 

Americans recognize that the habit of 
addiction quickly develops a perilous 
disease which can be subdued only by 
adequate medical care. The problems of 
addiction are of utmost seriousness to the 
nation. Physicians are urged to-'fight them 
with the same heroic spirit which they have 
shown in attacking yellow fever, and other 
devastating plagues. 

Narcotic Educatiox xWeek 

Realizing the- awfulness of narcotic in- 
dulgence, America observed the last week 
of February as Anti-Narcotic Education 
Week. Such an Education Week offered an 
invaluable opportunity for diffusion of in- 
formation. Schools, churches, clubs and 
civic societies appealed to all agencies for 
co-operation and to direct activities of 
observance. 

Governors of many States issued official 
proclamations designating the week of 
February 20 to 27 as Anti-Narcotic Edu- 
cation Week. The Governor of the State 
of Arizona, in issuing the proclamation, 
■sought to arouse not only the public opinion 
in this - country, but throughout the world 
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for overthrowing the opium menace. I 
further call upon the press, declared the 
Arizona Governor, the clergy, educators and 
all persons in positions of influence to utter 
to youth and alLothers their solemn warning 
against even the least possible beginnings of 
these insidious poisons and to register their 
appeal to public opinion of all nations to 
the end that all may recognize their respon- 
sibility and unite in efforts against this 
enemy of mankind.” 

The voice of the people may not be the 
voice of God, but public opinion is un- 
doubtedly the mightiest power under heaven. 

As an example of what the aroused public 
opinion will do, Americans ' point to _ the 
fact that only a few month’s ago the British 
Government in India announced ofBcially 
that exportation of opium from India was 
going to be cut down progressively. Time 
will come when the public' opinion will be 
so stirred even in India that it will stop 
the mouths of all those who have been 
stoutly but falsely asseverating that the 
Indian people have no objection to the 
opium traffic. That is bound to happen on 
some not distant to-morrow. Now watch 1 
The Anti-narcotic fight of the Education 
Week was not confined merely to a few 
^governatorial pronouncements. With the 
*zeal ef a moral crusade, the campaign was 
carried from one end of the country to the 
other. Mayors of towns and cities issued 
proclamations, appointed local committees, 
and organised public meetings which adopted 
resolutions, expressive of abhorence of the 
evil. The press spoke forth the loudest 
possible warning to all who arc subject to 
the temptation. It called on such nations as 
still share in the opium traffic to reject 
henceforth its blood money. Churches 
arranged for narcotic pulpit discussions at 
meetings before and during the Education 
Week. ^lovies put on trailers, short 
pictorial^, and educational titles at all 
performances. Radio stations, too, did their 
hit in this campaign. Tiiey broadcast brief 
discussions daily during the Narcotic 
Education Week. 

Tr.AcnF,n.s xxo Pcrius 

Greatest pos':ible attention was focussed 
upon schooh, uhero young people were put 
wise to the dangers of the narcotics. Edu- 
calional organizations of all sorts adopted 
flans for instruction of youth and for 
u-opfrntion in anti-narcotic meetings. 


Many years ago von iJJlf a 

"Whatever you wish to_ jts 

nalion 50 a mnst tat ji„m, 

schools.” Acting apparently ^ ^ ^he 

American schools give regulai lessons n 
evils of strong drink and 
Almost all States require i^^truc^oard 

schools in the perils of ^ade 

of Education of Deleware- has 
special announcement, calling upon ^ j 

of Education, school Sectors, school supenn^ 

tendents, principals, and phildren, 

unusual vigilance in shielding sc 
and to see that suitable child to 

formation is available > . ®^°^„Bakably 

safeguard himself against a Rrookljn 

terrible.” The “embers of the Boo 

Board of Education likewise ^lave laieiy 
called upon to Jhe public 

ceaseless vigilance which they find the 
under the necessity of exercising. t,nard, 
School teachers are constantly on g 
and never fail to warn _ their pupi 
deadly effects of the opium erugs. . 
the substance of a talk which a 
gave to the school assembly : 

. “Try Everything Once ? Not on Yonr^^ 

is a fool stant If nothing once, 

way tell him that if ;he JADST try aw soffl®' 
don’t begin on narcotics, not even once, j-ia 
thing easy. Try playing with cobras ana 


^ .rattle- 
snakes. Ylay^be They “won’t bite. Try a stiff ^o-^ 
of rat poison. May be the doctor will gee p 
in time, run his pump down your throat a o 
you out. But if you once., get narcoti^ inro^ 


VVJU uut» Jfv/M. O'- fhpto. 

bvstem no pump ever made can P^P , “Ag 
Ton are hooked, you have BwalloweU 
hook, and sinker.” 


halt- 


How IT AUL StAHTED 
Some fifty years ago 

nary wrote home from India that opin > 
folly years, would circle the 
prophecy has been . fulfilled with 
accuracy. How did it all begiu? ■; ctablo 
practically started in 1776, when a P 
financial budget had to be arranged 
old East India Trading Company.. « 
proposed to raise the poppy in India, 
opium, and sell it to China. ,„mory, 

Warren Hastings of the unhappy 
wlio suggested the scheme, wrote to w « j, 
that this new alluring drug n^oy 

cions that it should he carefully kcP g'd 
from the English people, and should 
for purposes of Chinese commerce j„d in 
decreed death to any Chinese ’“P*' to 
the traffic. Cleans were found, how 
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get the drug in. It spread with such rapidity 
that it menaced the very life of the nation. 

The Chinese government in its efforts to 
purge the country of the opium curse decided 
upon a heroic measure. In 1839 the Chinese 
seized 1,440 tons of the British drug in the 
harbor of Canton, which they destroyed as 
contraband and piratical. Then followed tha 
two Opium "Wars. By 1856 the Chinese 
opposition to opium trade was finaly broken 
down. China was compelled to sign a treaty 
legalizing opium importation. A great flood 
of opium poured in. Moreover, the Chinese, 
to save money, began extensive cultivation 
of the poppy and the making of opium. 
■Gradually the whole nation went opium-drunk 
and yielded to its seduction. 

Then came the awakening. In 1906 the 
Chinese began a campaign for the suppression 
of opium in their country. They destroyed 
the poppy on about two million acres of 
land, and closed up 500,000 opium dens. 
It was a period of great national house 
clean up. For a time China was opium-free. 


“The same greed of the white man,” 
■writes an American, “which in the beginning 
forced opium upon the Chinese, next forced 
upon them morphine and heroin, ten times 
worse than opium.” Under the disorganized 
condition prevailing in China since its 
Revolution (1911), the growing “of the poppy 
has been renewed. The 'magnificent fight of 
a few years ago has all but gone for nothing. 
The battle, it seems, has to be fought all 
over again. 

India and China are today the principal 
poppy growers ' of the world. The poppy 
must go. Opium is an international menace. 
No nation — so Americans argue— is safe as 
long as there is the backwash of Indian and 
Chinese narcotics to flood the world. 

During the late European War, India,' it was 
said, helped to put down the “Hun” and save 
civilization. Why aren^t the Indian people now 
permitted to save their country and the 
■world from the dimon poppy, an enemy 
hundred times more insidious than the 
Hunnish Hun ? 


THE SOIENTIFIO INSTITUTIONS AND UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE UNION OF SOVIET -REPUBLIOS 

Br AN INDIAN STUDENT 


A Professor of the Russian University spoke 
on the 7th of October, 1926, at the institution 
of the “Friends of the New Russia” in 
Berlin on the methods of educational science 
of Soviet Russia. Several representatives of 
the German Government, as well as a large 
number of people interested in pedagogis. were 
present The chief characteristic of the 
meeting was that the importance of Russo- 
German Co-operation in the cultural sphere 
seemed to be gradually realised also in such 
circles. Albert Petrovitch Pinkewitsch, the 
Rector of the Second University of Moscow, 
spoke calmly and definitely. He put forward 
his principal arguments. But the store of 
his vast knowledge was indeed disclosed 
when questions, put to him during the dis- 
cussion, were rightly answered. He gave no 
rosy interpretation of the situation of his 
country, but dwelt in an informing manner 
on its. poverty, which Still prevented them 
from paying teachers as much as one could 
wish, from building-up as many schools as 
one might heartily desire and from opening 
up to an ever-increasing number of children 


as well .as adults the cultural achievements 
of the pedagogic, methods of the .Soviet 
Union. 

^ Albert Pinkewitsch is staying ^at present 
in Germany and wants to make ^ an educa- 
tional tour throughout the country. He had 
already been in Vienna, where as a member of 
the Russian delegation of teachers, he took 
part in the session of the Teachers’ Interna- 
tional of Paris. He will go also to Weimar, 
in order to take part in the Pedagogic Con- 
gress, which will 'meet there soon. At 
present he is working in the University of 
Beilin. So it is also possible for him now 
to acquaint himself with all the pedagogic 
institutions and the new pedagogic literature 
of Western Europe, with which he ■wishes to 
deal in a book he intends publishing shortly. 
“A History of Pedagogies” in the light of 
the Marxian visualisation of society is the 
work on which he 4s working now. Prof. 
Pinkewitsch spoke as follows ; — 

To thoroughly initiated scientific circles it 
is now. quite clear, that scientific life in 
Russia, far from showing any sign of deca- 
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dence, gives evidence on the other hand of 
an all-round revival. The Soviet Government, 
as it is recently announced, has sent a 
hundred young students with a scholarship 
1.^ ihonsand^ Roubles each per year to 
make an educational tour in foreign countries. 

In me campaign of lies in the bourgeoisie 
press the charge is unceasingly made that 
the Soviet State behaves as an enemy of 
science. I have been asked by educated 
peopl^ why we _ murder and tyrannise over 
the Professors m onr country. One can 

IshaU perhaps 
surprise you all if I now assert, that 99 p. c. 

side?^whfrh 71 Universities, be- 

Tw ^ ^ u , ^hicb uumber 524 

S J f ^ J^^ssiau type which 
fchooi the midS 

education SetvIdVd\/St^^^^ 

medical colleges (2 are neif IdT t 

high Schools agricultural 

tions (dutiS the Pedagogical iusH- 

onlv onel there was 

(one new) and of economics 

agiSntd ?!’ 

Id, pedagogical 1 s nrH V ’ economics 

institutions® there am in 71 

The Percentagf of studol 

the MerenifooM X°1s“ fc 

262 p!o »f workers. 

36.0 p. ‘^Wdren of peasants. 


oO.O p. c. employees 

lO-f P. c. intellectnals 

25 p. c. others. 

Among the .scientific 

a^f com® professors, 

are communists. 

tonching sleT c 
P- c. women teachers 


and 

and 


children 

employ 

children 

intellectn 


research 
oS p. c. of 


c. ate men stud 
students. Of 
are men and 


The method of teaching is such tiiat the 
students themselves work out the material 
which is to be taught., through their oun 
activities, and are never occupied with 
thoughts quite foreign to their minds. 

In the various administrative and advisory 
committees of these institutions, the students 
are represented on an equal footing with the 
professors. The students who come from the 
factories after having terminated them period 
of_ apprenticeship there, in order to seek admi- 
ssion into the above-mentioned institution, mate 
progress with more difficulty in abstract 
sciences, but produce much more than their 
colleagues in natural and social sciences. It 
their general knowledge is found to be in- 
sufficient, then their duration - of work in the 
factories is prolonged. Since 1926 on, one is 
admitted without previous examination. 

There are two types of research institutes, 
those that ate connected with the University 
and the independant ones. 

To the Union of Research Institutes far 
the Social Sciences belong 10 institutions 
(for history, philosophy, literature, psychoIogF) 
soviet laws, economics, etc.). To the Union 
of the Research-Inistitntes for the Natural 
Sciences belong 12 Institntes (botany, zoobgyi 
geography, mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, etc.). 

The most distinguished and the best 
organised scientific institution is the Academy 
of Sciences, which incorporates 30 Eesearcb 
Institnfes. The Academy organises ai| 
scientific expeditions, and investigates ail 
special problems. 

Regarding the material condition of tb® 
professors, false information has been spread. 
The average salary amounts, indeed only to 200 
Roubles per month, but in reality they earn 
much more, from the various Commissions to 
which they belong and receive payments 
also from the publishers and scientific jouinalSi 
amounting sometimes to as much as 1000 
Roubles per month. 

one hears in mind, moreover, that the 
ft? always building up the program ot 
furthering the cause of science, and consider^ 
tfae_ present condition as only a transifio® 
period, one. gets a view of the development 
^ich IS taking place and which the “Educated 
West cannot even dream of. 

Roiuv, Ocr. 28, 1926. 



CEYLON’S POLITICAL EMANCIPATION j 

By St. NIHAL SINGH 


I NDIA is unhappy at the callous manner in 
■which the men at Britain’s helm turn a 
deaf ear to her clamour for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to enquire into 
constitutional reforms. Ceylon, on the other 
hand, has just been promised such an in- 
vestigation ; but refuses to go "wild with 
enthusiasm over that announcement. 

Happiness, apparently, is not meant to be 
the portion oE the semi-free, even if India 
and Ceylon may be considered to have 
attained to that rank ! 

Unquestionably there is a strong and al- 
most universal disposition among the 
Ceylonese publicists to view the constitutional 
enquiry announced by His Excellency Sir 
Hugh Clifford, G. C. M. G., G. B. B, the 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief o£ the 
Colony, with undisguised suspicion and even 
alarm. The fear is entertained that the 
inquiry, instead of ensuring the “next step 
in the direction of political emancipation 
and advancement,” as he put it, it might 
bring about curtailment of such powers as 
the people, through their representatives in 
the Legislative Council, already possess and 
exercise. 

As matters now stand, the “unofficial 
members” have, in a sense to be explained 
later, “power of the purse,” and even the 
Governor cannot over-ride their will without 
employing procedure that would render him 
unpopular and expose him to the charge of 
ruling the Island without the consent of tlie 
“permanent population,” as the phrase goes 
in Ceylon. The officials, not excluding His 
Excellency the Governor himself, have 
referred to that particular provision of the 
Constitution in a manner that has made 
people talk. The alacrity with which tlie 
Colonial Office, at Sir Hugh Clifford’s 
suggestion, has announced its intention of 
taking early steps to set up the constitutional 
enquiry, which was due in 1929, has, in 
consequence roused misgivings. 

3 


II 

The Hon’ble Mr. Edward W. Perera, 
President of the Ceylon National Congress 
and one of the most active .and spirited 
Members of the Ceylon Legislative Council, 
lost no time in warning his people, to be on 
their guard. He told a press reporter that 
he viewed the appointment of a Special 
Constitutional Commission “with a certain 
degree of suspicion” because “Special 
Commissions tend to register certain pre- 
conceived Government opinions.” Evidently 
he does not believe that the British officials 
in the Island are tired of exercising their 
monopoly of power over the Administration, 
and are anxious to relieve themselves of the 
burden by transferring it to the sons of the 
soil. 

Even so conservative a leader as the 
Hon’ble Sir James Peiris, who, _ as Yice- 
President of the Legislative Council, presides 
over its deliberations, from which the 
Governor— the ex-officio President — studiously- 
absents himself, deemed it necessary to 
qualify his approval of the projected 
enquiry. ‘The proposal is a good one,” 
he declared to an interviewer, “if the 
Commission is properly constituted.” 

The organs of public opinion in Ceylon, 
with the exception of the single newspaper- 
under British control, are no less suspicions. 
The Ceylon Daily Neivs, conducted under 
the guidance of Mr. D. R. Wijewardene, a 
wealthy Singhalese of proved ability and 
character who has already done much to 
quicken public life in the Island, for instance, 
refused to “grow altogether enthusiastic over 
the Governor’s announcement” for reasons 
similar to those stated by the President of 
the Ceylon National Congress. 

Mr. Francis de Zoysa, President of the 
Congress during last year, publicly admitted 
that he shared “in a certain measure the 
misgivings” to which that newspaper had 
given expression. His admission is of 
peculiar importance since it was in the 
nature of a, revised opinion. Speaking a day 
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eatlier, iollovfing tlie reception o£ the news, 
he had not only pronounced himself as 
being “certainly in favour of the proposal,” 
hut had gone to the length of deploring the 
fact that the impending departure of Sir 
Hugh Clifford from Ceylon to assume the 
Governorship of Malaya would make it 
impossible for him “to assist the Commission 
in its enquiries on the lines His Excellency 
apparently had in his mind.” It is to be 
presumed that the “lines” along which Sir 
Hugh may wish to see the constitution 
amended may not, after all, suit the ex- 
President of the Ceylon National Congress. 


HI 


that 

was 

the 

and 


If the Governor of Ceylon expected 
his announcement of an enquiry which 
to pave the way for “the next step in 
direction of political emancipation 
advancement” of Ceylon would rouse 
enthusiasm in the Ceylonese breast and bring 
him gratitude, ho must, indeed, be disappointed 
by the manifestation of “misgiving” and 
“suspicion” from the leaders of the community. 
Having spent in the Orient all but twenty-five 
of his sixty-one years, “in the study of ' 
the people domiciled (born ?) in the tropics” 
and probably feeling that ho knows them 
oven better than they know themselves, it 
is to be doubted that he anticipated any 
reception other than the one his announce- 
ment evoked. 

The Ceylonese publicists are by no means 
perverse by nature. Their refusal to take 
Sir Hugh Clifford’s proposal at Sir High’s 
own valuation, that is to say, as a step in 
the direction of Ceylon’s political “emanci- 
pation”, cannot, therefore, bo explained away 
on any such basis. 


IV 

Tiio announcement, to begin with, was 
made in an atmosphere which, through no 
ones designing, took away from it something 
nf its gravity. Members of the Legislative 
Council had met, on the evening of Saturday 
April in a private dining room of the 
Grand Oriental Ilotel in Colombo— at which 
1 am at pre^rmt staying— to give a farewell 
flinner to a Ceylon Civil Servant who after 
jus'oy yoar.s’ evile in the Llnnd wliero there 
‘‘’come-tax was returning to Britaiu— 
ilomoland where the Government insists 


upon taking away nearly one-quaiter of 
citizen’s income from whatever so^rem bir 
Hugh Clifford came to the J ‘e 

statement that might conceivably “ 

direction of Ceylon’s progress. To his dism y 
he found that not a single “ember of my 
craft, generally maligned but welcome 
the mighty desire the momentous 
that fall from their lips to be broadcasted 
the masses, was present. 

The reporters being indispensable to -u 
Excellency on this occasion, a mad 
them began. It being Saturday night, ne 
paper offices were empty or nearly empt^ 
The men who serve as care-takers of sum 
of the buildings in which Colombo papery 
are edited were in sole possession 
time and had taken the telephone recei 
from the hooks so as to save themselves 
trouble of answering calls. So Setting , 
of press-men. was by no means the si y 
proposition it generally is. 

While the mad hunt for at least one 
reporter thus, went on, the 
other slightly less distinguished perso“^ 
in that private dining room of th® , ,,0 

Oriental Hotel in Colombo tried to Kill tmi 
by every imaginable devise. The tormfd y ^ 
dining was protracted as long as it c 
he. Then some one with a talent for eloou 
— or perhaps only the nerve to attempt 0 
up and amnsed the company by 
“piece.” Others followed with lecita 0 
and songs. Not a single reporter 
turned up even then, charades or iniproini ^ 
impersonation of fantastic characters 
started. As one of the local newspap-- 
gravely put it, even His Excellency 
Governor and Commander-in-Ghief _ ® p .j. 
Colony unbent to the point of reciting ■“ 
yard Kipling’s “Vineyard”. . ,,w 

With all that time killing, the asseni 
still being without a journalist of any 
condition, tho speeches began. An 
legislator who, I believe, w'as largely 

for gelling np the function, undertook t 
the best ho could with his shorthand. , 
Finnll}', however, the Fates 
member of the reporting staff of the 
Daily Kews, routed out of bis happy , 
and well-earned week-end rest, ^’5 

on the scene, and took down His Excellc 1 
speech. I doubt if any other member 0 
craft wji? ever made more welcome 
perhaps even out of the Island. 
was made to persuade him to share tlic 
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of his toil with the absentee Newspaper-men 
hut he refused to give up his “scooij”. 

And the other papers had to ‘ lift” the 
speech from the Daily Neivs and make 
-clumsy efforts to hide that fact. 

I reproduce His Excellency’s announce- 
ment, in view of its importance : 

“I am authorised by His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State to announce that he has unqer 
consideration certain repiesentations made to him 
by me relative to the revision of the Constitution. 
Mr. Secretary Amery desires me to say that he 
is fully aware of the assiduity, devotion to duty 
and public spirit manifested by the Unomcial 
Members of the Legislative Council in the conduct 
of public affairs. He points pub however, that 
proposals for revising the Constitution will rectuire 
careful examination and consideration, m the 
course of which opportunity should be afforded 
to all shades of opinion to receive a full and ini- 
partial hearing. He accordingly proposes to advise 
His Majesty to appoint a small Special Commission 
composed of four members, at least two of whopi 
will be persons of Parliamentary experience in 
Great Britain to come out to Ceylon, toward the 
end of the current year, to enquire into and to 
advise upon the matter in detail.”^ 

Some two months before Sir Hugh Clifford 
rose at that dinner to make his announce- 
ment, “Wayfarer” stated in the Ceylon Daily 
Neivs : 

"It is very much on the cards that the Secretary 
of State will be invited to appoint a Commission 
from England for examining the various questions 
connected with this reform. We know what these 
dummy Commissions are. They can always be 
depended- upon to go beyond their terms of 
reference and make recommendations based on 
ex-parte statements. What could be more easy 
for such a Commission than to report that the 
responsibilities and privileges of the Executive 
Council cannot be increased without a correspond- 
ing curtailment of the powers of the Legislative 
Council?” 

A few days later the Hon’ble Mr. E.W. 
Perera asked Sir Hugh’s Government if the 
Government had “in contemplation a scheme of 
Eeform of the Constitution curtailing, modifying, 
or altering the power of financial control 
possessed by the Unofl5cial Members of the 
Legislative Council.” 

The representative of that Government in 
the Legislative Council stated in reply : “The 
answer is in the negative. The Government 
has at present no scheme of Eeform under 
its consideration.” 

The speech that Sir Hugh Clifford made at 
the dinner did not quite square with that 
answer. The announcement that the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies had authorised him 
to make did not owe its initiative to Down- 


ing Street. It came, it is admitted, as the 
result of a despatch which Sir Hugh’s 
Government had sent up to London on 
November 30th, 1926. To say, some two months 
later, that the Government had “no scheme 
of reform under its consideration,” was 
little short of equivocation. Knowing something 
about newspaper-making, as I do, I have 
little doubt that the “Wayfarer” had managed 
somehow to learn that that despatch had 
been sent. What if the rest of his surmise 
was correct and the projected enquiry has for 
its motive the abridgement of the legislature s 
existing powers. That is the fear that 
patriotic Ceylonese entertain. 


VI 


If the maker of that announcement had 
been known to be an apostle of Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people and 
the sworn enemy of administration by high 
ofificials preponderatingly alien in blood and 
culture and owing not the least responsibility 
to any indigenous individual or authority, his 
eagerness might well have brought him the 
gratitude of the Ceylonese. He, on the contrary, 
knew little at first-hand ot parliamentary 
institutions, his life having been cast in the 
mould of personal, or, at any rate, bureaucratic 
rule. As he told the Members of the Ceylon 
Legislature assembled at that fateful gathering, 
he had left his own country at the age_ of 
seventeen, and since then had s^nt an 
aggregate of ninety months in England. 
(Did he mean Britain or even Europe or 
only England ?) He had “been in the _ House 
of Commons more than a dozen tinies in 
the last forty years.” His whole life from 
the age of seventeen to the age of sixty-one 
with the aforementioned ninety months in 
England (?) excepted, had, in fact, been 
spent in the tropics— either in the A.siatic or 
the African Colonies, Dependencies, and 

possessions of Britain. 

Some twenty years ago he, as 
Mr. Clifford, served for a time as 
Colonial Secretary - in Ceylon. The 
official Members” were not then in 
majority in the Legislative Council, nor did 
they have “power of the purse. He spoke 
in the Legislative Council, as then consti- 
tuted, and acted in a manner that roused 
much antagonism in the Island. ri i • i 

About three years ago, when the Colonial 
Office then presided over by Mr. J. H. 


plain 

the 

“Hn- 

the 
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Thomas, probably the most conservative 
British Labour leaders, announced 
bir Hugh s appointment as Governor of the 
tlierefore, consternation 
among the politically-conscious Ceylonese. 

attempt to scuttle the 
Constitution introduced during his absence 
hey openly talked of moving His Majesty’s’ 
Government to cancel that appointment 

had, however, changed 
methods, if not his mentality. 
19^5 hf November 30, 

action overt 

and umbrage to tlie people 

and confirm them in their. suspicions. He 

wav good-humourrd 

a ’“cipher’' 

' n Government of the Island 

Sne iff ^ contented to be 

tho «? length of chidinc 

his bSfSu'lb^^^ 

Me4^i^ if Ihl- • “if • 

peoTe in T^ei that the 

t'" '.i"- “S i 

Britain’s ‘Wmier 

of office only fif nn <e™ 

where he will receive nf ^ ^falaya, 

"hich is.regardldT ffe' ' 

because in Malnvn v,„ J:-ii i ^ status, only 
Conncil with an^unoffi i °° Legislative 
ids init a He majority- to fetter 

throngb lonf’e-verdie it is, 

the tropics The J’®’'®ODal rule in 

reasons other thin tbe f n *>^^0 

to do anythin;; if ® lability 

Constitution of Sir Hnnb ftff af i P^c®6ut 
^lalaya, which have I Jd to hif ® 1°''® 

'» IbeSit' &- 


CTCT, fall outside the scope of this articlr, 
and may one day be separately discussed. 

ni 

Even if the retiring Governor of Ceyh® 
were a parlianiontari.an by temperament mu 
training, and if his talk about being t® 
.shadow of the legislature did not sound s-' 
if he were hankering for the return of 
good old day.s when even a senior Bnl'b 
administrator in the Island was the niastcr 
of all ho surveyed, liio very subject ina® 
of tbe speecti in which he sandwiched ta 
announcement of the Constitutional Conini''' 
sion _ was sufficient to rouse .suspicion ao 
misgiving in the politically-minded Ceymna-' • 
The burden of his statement w'as that , 
Unofficial Members possessed tbe “power 
the purse” while they lacked the respoa* 
sibility for executive administration. 

- I do not think,’’ said Sir Hugh, 

'That the present arrangement is a aoiiad 
It places the power in the hands of the „ 
Members while it places the duty of 
oja the administration of the Government .j 
if sUonld^s of. the Excutive Government, j. 

Unofficial Members at complete 
to paralyse the Executive at any moment by a , 
supply. It leaves the Governor, 
attended any debate and has not, ttty" pie 
wen in any close touch with the feelings of ^ 
House or through it with the feelings of 
couutn% to declare that such and such a thm^. 

'■,i®^/-,^^’^®' 50 unt importance’ aud for^j^j 
through the Council in spite of the maiority 
of the Unofficials." 

The Governor then proceeded, f ? 
bantering style, to show how Sir 
Peiris, tbe Yice-President- of the Coonc'- 
had_ ousted him, the President, out of 

- Chair. He declared, 

and^rff^ I should be more than 
imrm^ uif’™ most human 

I f PJ-esent in' this room tom# ^ 

kiriq-nnri ^ resentment against 

of fpR “u ^.ontiments resemble closely .'"jjjj 
young hedge sparrow when it regards W 
leveP! U out cuckoo which #ft(i 

take- fhe edge of their common no®' the 

&e splrrow^.“^®’ 

He had no complaint to make 
Sir James, he said. That gentlemau. ' 

- occasion since his arrival. JU t 

’"'iff' “the utmost 

and condescension.” He had never 

-, Ahe position of superiority which be natural ) 
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held, and had no doubt behaved with the ut- 
most courtesy and paid the utmost deference 
to His Jlajesty’s representative in Ceylon. 
“But nevertheless,” said Sir Hugh : 

"1)0 not I as Governor, to-day presides over the 
mcetinRS of tlio Lesislative Council, and if I have 
resarded Sir James Peiris in some measure as the 
‘cuckoo in the nest’ I do not tliink any of you can 
find therein very serious Rrounds for reproach.” 

Sir Hugh then, in the same jesting manner, 
addressed himself to his “rather strange 
friend,” Mr. B. W. Perera, who, it seems, 
had some time earlier stated that the 
hospibality dispensed at “Queen’s House” — 
as the Government House in Colombo is 
.called — was “playing the mischief w’ith” the 
“political principles” of the “representatives 
of the people.” The “poisonous meals given 
at” that place, ho had declared, according 
to the Governor, were “steadily undermining” 
their “loy.alty” to “their constituents.” Sir 
Hugh declared that personally he did not 
believe that Mr. Perera or anybody else in 
the Island entertained “any sort of belief in 
statements of that description, and for the 
convenience of’ bis “successor” he suggested 
that "it would be advisable to drop the 
repetition of phrases of that sort which 
really mean nothing and only dishonour 
those who give them currency.” 

Strong words those, even though said in 
fun ! 

These and other passages that could be 
culled from the version of the speech, 
revised and approved by the Governor 
himself, do not inspire the belief that he is 
anxious to see the people’s representatives 
not only confirmed in their power of the 
purse, but also being given the responsibility 
for executive administration. If thtit be his 
wish, he certainly has never said a word 
in favour of it, either while in the Island 
or before coming to it. In the .absence of 
any such expression, his plaints about being 
powerless, even though uttered in a semi- 
jocose style, put in juxtaposition with his 
life-experience, could not but rouse the 
suspicion that the steps which he has re- 
commended for the “political emancipation”, 
of Ceylon might actually lead to the abridge- 
ment of some of the powers that the .people 
now enjoy. 

YiH ; 

Y'hatever be Sir Hugh’s own predelictions 
and preconceptions, the coterie of high 


officials, exclusively British in blood, which 
monopolizes executive power in the Island 
is not credited by the popular leaders with 
the intention to let that power pass out of 
their hands. Mr. Francis de Zoysa, ex- 
President of the Ceylon National Congress, 
for one, has no illusions on that subject. 
The people could not “forget the existence 
amongst” them “of powerful reactionary forces,” 
he declared in aii interview. 

‘‘Those whose vested interests and privileged 
positions are threatened by the advance of demo- 
cracy vill make strenuous efforts to get back to 
the glorious past’. Officialdom, seeing ,ils power 
and prestige waning, will fight every inch of 
ground to regain them or at least to retain as 
much of them as is now left, and selfish pseudo- 
patriots may be found willing to sell the country 
for some slight personal or family gain or glory.” 

The fear that the patriotic Ceylonese 
entertfiin is that the selfisk element in the 
“permanent population” m.ay make common 
cause with the reactionaries among the 
officials and thereby bidng about retrogres- 
sion. As the editorial writer of the Ceylon 
Daily News puts it : 

“There is some reason for apprehension. To 
one of Sir Hugh Clifford’s experience it will be 
no news to he told that every change in the Con- 
sfitution is the long-looked for opportunity of the 
disgruntled patriot. Every variety of these buckle 
on their armour and emerge from the backwoods 
to stn'kc a blow for self and their self-centred 
prejudices. Performances of this kind have been 
enacted in the past and there would be no reason 
to suppose that they would be any more successful 
in the future but for one new circumstance,, to 
which a good deal of importance has been given 
by no less am authority than Sii Hugh Clifford 
himself. His Excellency is never tired of affirming 
that under the present Constitution the Governor 
is a cipher. Those who cannot contain their 
jealousy at Jhe thought that the Council now enjoys 
the powers which individual Civil Servants once 
■wielded have tried to make capital of the Governor’s 
confession of impotence. Among a certain class 
of Civil Servants and a certain class of politicians 
there is a tendency to make common cause. These 
will undoubtedly try to employ the Commission' _ 
to further their aims. They may ende.avour to 
convince the Commission that although Mr. Amery 
is ‘aware of the assiduity, ' devotion to duty' and 
public spirit of the Legislative Council,’ yet in the 
interests of good Government the powers of the 
Council ought to be curtailed and the constitution, 
of the Council ought to be modified. If the Poyal 
Commission attempts to do anything of the kind 
it will commit the most collossal blunder.” 

IX 

I h£ive watched the working of fho Con- 
stitution -in Ceylon far too long to be misled 
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by the minatory talk of the officials that they 
have no power — that the real power rests 
with the Unofficial Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council. True, the officials, even when 
re-inforced by the “unofficial” British planters 
and merchants and the Burghers (Ceylonese 
of Dutch descent), are in a permanent 
minority. True, also, numerically the officials 
are still worse off in the Finance Committee 
in which financial power is supposed to 
reside. Do these provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, however, make the “unofficials” all- 
powerful and. reduce the officials to mere 
automata ? No one who knows the situation 
can answer that question in the affirmative. 

The unofficial members, in the first place, 
are riven by differences of race, religion and 
interest, and, therefore, it is difficnlt for them 
to make common cause with one another in 
matters of public policy. Some of them, at 
least, ore nnabfe to resist the temptations of 
one sort or another that the officials can 
throw in their way. 

There was only lately an incident which 
showed that a single official was able to twist 
the entire Legislative Council around his 
little finger and get it to rescind a decision 
on an important matter involving consider- 
able expenditure out of public funds. Sir 
Hugh Clifford, indeed, patted the “unofficials” 
on tiio back for behaving like “good boys” 
on lhat occasion. 

It must, moreover, be remembered that 
not only does the Governor possess power to 
over-ride the wishes of the Legislative 
Council, but the power of initiating money- 
bills also lies entirely and exclusively with 
his Government. The “Uhofficials” may 
modify the executive application for funds — 
may oven reject it : bnt they cannot, of 
their own motion, initiate any money bill. 

Tno results inevitably follow from this 
system : 

First, not only docs the people's sense 
of initiativo remain undeveloped, but taxation 
follow.s queer — and unjust — alines. Income 

Tax— the incidence of which would fall 
oiion ofiicials enjoying high salaries and 
merchants engaged in import and export 
of them British by blood and 
I'irfh; -IS not levied, while customs duties, 
’^'^‘^riusly press hard upon the poor, 
‘utufe a princip.al source of rovenue. 

frightened arc the “Gnorncials” 
may use his over-riding 
l.ial they order their legislative life 


on the maxim that “discretion is the better 
part of valour.” 

Not a single official occupying any key 
position in the executive administration being 
a son of the 'soil, the translation of policies 
approved by the legislature lies exclusively 
in non-Ceylonese hands. Even the Ceylonese 
who are members of the Executive Council 
are in it without being of it, they not hold- 
ing any portfolio. 

"While the contention that the officials are 
powerless is far from tenable, neverthless 
the Legislative Council, if it happens to be' 
composed of earnest-minded men determined 
to serve the public cause come what may, 
despite all temptations from within and 
from without, can, under even the existing 
Constitution, be a power in the land. If the 
present system of election on a territorial basis is 
kept intact, and the representative character 
of the council is improved by the widening 
of the franchise and the removal of certain 
restrictions as to the qualification of candi- 
dates; if the financial powers of the Council 
are confirmed and the power of initiating 
money bills given to it by making the officials 
an integral part of the Councils and respon- 
sible to it in name as also in fact ; there is 
no doubt that the “political emancipation” 
of Ceylon that Sir Hugh Clifford professes 
to have at heart can easily be brought 
about. 

X 

The Ceylonese publicists suspect, however, 
that that objective is not the one which 
the officials in Ceylon are striving to attain. 
They are sure that the officials bave ulterior 
motives, though they are not quite certain as 
to what method or methods the bureaucracy 
will employ to “register” its “preconceived.... 
opinions.” 

The newspapers owned and edited by the 
Singhalese interpreted the Governor’s an- 
nouncement to mean that a Eoyal Commis- 
sion would be set np to carryout the enquiry. 
The Times^ of Chpfon— the only daily paper 
under British management, however, takes 
a different view. “The fact that His Majesty 
will appoint a Commision,” it says, “has led 
the wliole of the Ceylon Press, with the 
exception of ourselves, and most of the 
Ceylonese political leaders, to a belief that 
a Ko 3 'al Commission is to be appointed. It 
had been carefnl “to state that it is a Special 
Commission which will inquire into 
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the Ceylon Constitution — and this is a 
very different thing to a Royal Commission,” 
An enquiry at Queen’s (Government) House 
confirmed the opinion “that it is not a Royal 
Commission ivhich is being appointed, but a 
Special Commission. “It was iurther pointed 
out to the Times, presumably at Queen’s 
House, “that the proceedings of a Royal Com- 
mission are open to the public, that is, to 
the press, while a Special Commission may 
hold their sittings in camera— which is an 
important distinction.” 

A Special Commission will, therefore, in 
the opinion of this leader-writer, be more 
suitable than a Royal Commission. He believes 
that the temptation to mate impassioned 
speeches, were the sittings to be public, would 
“be too much for the Ceylon political leaders.” 
If, however, proceedings were to be held 
in camera “the evidence is likely to be of a 
much more valuable type, embodying the 
real views of the witnesses, who will not 
be deterred from giving candid expression 
to their views by the fact that publication 
in the Press will lead to recriminations and 
ill-feeling.” 

XI 

The leader-writer of Ceylon Daily Neivs 
spiritedly assails this position. He pro- 
duces an extract from “The Working Cons- 
titution of the United Kingdom” by Lord 
Courtney of Penwith to support the view 
that a “Special Commission” cau only be a 
Royal Commission. He vents his rage 
especially against the suggestion made for an 
enquiry in camera. “To squirt poison gas 


from the safe seclusion of a secret session 
may appeal to intriguers and wire-pullers,” 
he says, “but to no man of honesty and 
decency.” He warns the Government “that 
the surest way of rousing ill-feelings is by 
encouraging the hush (hush) policy of hy- 
pocrites and humbugs.” 

This coutroversy shows that there are 
among the educated Ceylonese some indivi- 
duals who pin their faith to a Royal Commis- 
sion. Mr. H.A.P. Sandrasagara, K. Q., indeed 
publicly stated a few days ago that he 
desired a Royal Commission because it would 
help “us to see ourselves in the proper light 
in relation to the -next extension of reforms 
which we may be disposed to claim.” In his 
view a local 'commission was likely to suffer 
from “grave disadvantages and people expres- 
sing their views may be disposed to tempo- 
rize and modify such views, out of false 
deference to the views ostensibly held by 
members of the local Commission.” A Royal 
Commission, on the other hand, “may bo 
trusted to judge correctly and arrive at 
correct conclusions.” 

The truth is that the eyes of the majority 
of the Ceylonese publicists are turned to- 
wards Britain — not towards themselves — that 
as yet the dawn of nationalism has barely 
touched the horizon of Ceylon’s political 
firmament. There is, at any rate, no sign of 
a spirit of give-and-take or of sacrificing 
personal or sectional advantages for the sake 
of the nation. In this event, if the legisla- 
ture comes out of the projected enquiry with 
its powers not only undamaged but even 
materially enhanced, there should indeed be 
cause for universal rejoicing in the Island. 


A. E„ POET AND SEER ■ 


By a KAHACHANDEiN 
Saniinikctan 


A. E. IS the pen name, or rather the occult 
syrnhol, indicating the immortal spirit who in this 
life as George Russel, a native of an ill-favoured 
manufacturing town in Ulster, edits the orean of 
agricultural co-operation in Ireland, paints pictures 
of the worlds, visible and invisible, and distils into 
uumortal lyrics the Wisdom and Beauty of tlie 
Infinite.” 


A. E. is essentially a lonely figure ; 
lonely alike in the poignant purify of his 
spiritual vision and in the exqumitoly 
cry.stallised perfection of his verse. The 
spiritual depth of his vision is in part the 
legacy of Celtic character. Tiie genius of his 
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race, which throagh ceufcaries of sunshine 
and shower could renew itself over and over 
again at the perennial fount of its own 
idealism, tended often towards the deeper 
and more vital values of life. This idealism 
is also perhaps the most fascinating element 
in the Celtic character. , In the “Emerald 
Isle” this ' idealism became a thirst for 
poetic imagination and expression. 

An eminent Irish critic has written : 

“For many centuries the ancient civilisation 
of Ireland was permeated with the spirit of poetry. 
Her Icings were crowned by poets. Her laws were 
made and recorded by poets. Her tribal and royal 
histories were recorded and celebrated by poets. 
One of the qualities for membership in the 
National Armv a thousand years ago was a know- 
ledge of the ‘Twelve great books of poetry’. An 
elaborate system of apprenticeship was evolved and 
long before rhyme had found its place in European 
poetry, the Insh poets had worked out about two 
hundred verse forms, some of great complexity.” 

Eor the crytallised perfection of his verse 
w e tnrn to the personality of the poet him- 
self, the light ' of which illumines all his 
poetry. And then we discover that more 
than any other poet, except perhaps Rabindra- 
nath, A. E. is a poet of Sadliana. A poet 
too has his Narf/mwo, his realisation. Only on 
the wings of Sadhana can a poet soar into 
the higher realms- of poesy where utterance 
becomes divine in its revelation of supreme 
beauty. This is why A E. is a seer as well 
as a poet. But unlike in Rabindranath, in 
whom the seer and the poet are in perfect 
harmony, in A. E, the voice of the seer 
becomes more insistent Hence alone does 
A. E. lack “large and muscular qualities”. 
His poems thus become but definite expres- 
sions of his spiritual moods. They resemble, 
as the critic has pointed oht, the aphorisms 
of Patanjali. To quote the critic again : 

Z Bis poetry stands like a small frosted white 
window ot little panes like Japanese shoji through 
which the white light of the spirit percolates 
sweetly. The outer things of A E.’s jioetry are 
reduced to a minimum, but the redaction in expression 
has a complementary increase in significance.” 

Rabindranath’s poetry possesses all the 
ucalth of colour, .design and movement He 
does not miss even the least in creation, 
while keeping his gaao on the summits. 
Rabindranath’s poetry is like the vast 
panorama of the sky itself. In it lights and 
shndo'AS play hide and seek *, streams of 
colours iisc and fade and wo can listen to 
the thunder po.aling forth from the pilcd-np 
clones 01 life, while not missing the teuderest 


and sweetest notes that rise from the depths 
of pity, sympathy, reverence and love. It is. 
a baffling variety, — a variety the like of 
which is in life alone But the poetry of 
A. E. is different. It resembles the rays of 
a bright pure star at which we look with 
half-shut eyes. His poems are like the 
r,ays that shoot out of molten things. 

“Its edges foamed with amethyst and rose. 

Withers once more the old blue flower of day : 

There where the other like a diamond glows 
Its petals fade away. 


A shadowy tumult stirs the dusky air ; 

Sparkle the delicate dews, the distant snows ; 
The great deep thrills, for through it everywhere 
The breath of Beauty blows. 


I saw how all the trembling ages past, ; 

Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath, 

Neared to the hour when Beauty breathes 
her last 

And knows herself in death.” 

The ‘Great Breath’ he calls this poem. It 
is a typical poem where we see the poet and 
the seer mingling their touch of flame. It 
was sunset time. Day became a ‘blue flower’ 
whose petals were fading away in foams of 
amethyst and rose. The very conception of 
day as a ‘blue flower’ reveals an imagination 
which, while it is essentially poetic, is on the 
borderland of spiritual symbolism. The 
quality of crystalised perfection is -present 
too. 

“Sparkled the delicate dews — the distant 
snows — the great deep thrills — Almost 
every line here is like a star ray. -There is 
as exquisite disregard of literary sequence, 
every word or lino 'having the quality of a 
flash, but there is the subdued sequence 
of the spirit which links np in a unified 
garland all the bright ‘sparkles'. There is 
just a touch of colour here and there, but 
not the least extravagance. The spirit is 
finding utterance, and utterance so pure, clear 
and direct that there is the fear of an 
unconscious indifference to the form, but the 
spirit is beautiful-, it has been waked by the 
touch of the beauty of the ‘blue flower’ of 
day whose petals were fading away, in the 
enchanting riot of amethyst and rose. So 
naturally and inevitably the form is traced 
in flame and beauty. But the vision is so 
intense that sometimes there is the fear that 
A. E , might only see and not sing! We know 
that intense vision often finds expression in 
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Tittor silence. But A. E.’s ecstatic emotional 
imnRinntion, “drunk witli a bcaiitj' our eyes 
could never see.” alone .save.s him from beinR 
all seer and no poet. 

Of all English poets, A. E. is the least 
sensual. Whether it bo in Ins communion 
■with Nature or life, lie swiftly pasties beyond 
the plane of tho senses and eagerly loses 
bim':clf in tho depths of pure spiritual beauty. 
Thus ho brings up only tho gems of his own 
precious e.xporionce.of lii.s Sailhatia. Even to 
tho beloved of his heart ho .sings : 

"1 did not dro.am it half so sweet 
To fool thy gentle hand. 

As in a dtoam thy soul to greet 

and 

‘Tjct mo know thy diviner counterpart 

Refove t kneel to thee.’’ 

“So in thy motions all expressed 
Thv angel 1 m.iy view ; 

I ah.all not on thy I>o.auty rest. 

But beauty’s self in you." 

Tho .spirit thus wing.s above tho llcsh and 
yet never ignores it or despises it. In tho 
last lines the spiritual attitude reveals itself 
vividly. Tho beloved is thus precious, .since 
she IS a part of tho Eternal Beauty and to 
A E. ‘Bcautv’ is the everlasting light that 
lures all life tlirough tlio gates of birth and 
death and whoso pntliway.s throng 'with suns 
and stars and myriad races’. Beauty thus 
becomes for A. B the creative moving energy 
behind nil lifo ; Beauty becomes ontbronod 
in heaven. 

There is another poem which reveals 
vividly the spirit of the poet : 

I needed love no words could .say ; 

She drew me softly nigh her chair, 

Mv head upon her knees to lay. 

With ceol liands tliat caressed my liair. 

She sat with liands as if to bless. 

And looked with grave eflioreal eyes ; 

Ensouled by ancient Quietness, 

A gentle priestess of the Wise- 

To A. E. the touch of love was ‘cool’, not 
warm or burning ; cool, because to him love 
is spiritual fulfilment, not sensual craving. 
“With hands as if to^ bless”, -with "grave 
ethereal eyes” and “Ensouled by ancient 
Quietness,” the beloved becomes “A gentle 
priestess of tho wise.” 

The noblest of ail A. E.’s poems is tho 
one entitled ‘Love’. It reveals the poet’s 
direct attitude towards life. 


Ere I lose myself in the vastness and drowse 
Jfysclf with tho peace. 

While I g.irc on the light and the beauty 
Afar from tho dim iiomes of men, 

May I still feel the he.art-pang and pity. 
Love-tics that 1 would not release ; 

Jfay the voices of sorrow appealing call me 
Kack to their succour again”. 

What a noble and sublime plea is this ! 
'file poet gazes in rapture at the face of 
Beauty. But more insistent than tho need 
to lose himself in tho rastness and drowse 
himself with the peace is the yearning for 
all the heart-pangs, love-ties and sorrows of 
life. 

‘T would go as tho dove from the ark sent ' 
forlh with wishes and prayers 

To return with tho paradise blossoms lliat 
bloom in llio Eden of light; 

Wlicn tho deep star-chant of ttio Seraphs I 
hear in flic mystical airs, 

"May 1 capture one tone of their joy for flie 
sad ones discrowned in the night.” 

llo v.'ould go to tho Eden of b'ght whero 
tho ‘paradise blossoms’ are in bloom, only 
to gather them all in tlio lap of his passionate 
sympatliy for tlie ‘sad ones discrowned in 
the night’. Ho gazes at tho stars and 
secs joy flowing from star to star and 
his soul bursts forth iu tho poignant cry 
"may I capture one tone of their joy for the 
sad ones discrowned in the nighf’ Nowhere 
perhaps in the whole range of English poetry 
could bo found such, exquisite intensity of 
noble feeling as in the last few lines of the 
poem : — 

“Not alone, not alone would I go to my rest 
in the lieaifcot the love; 

Where I tranced in tho innermost beauty, tlie 
flame of its tendorest breath. 

I would still hear the cry of the fallen 
recalling me back fiom above. 

To go down to tho side of the people who 
weep in the shadow of death.” 

'Tho burden of one of Rabindranath’s 
finest songs is “Give mo the strength never 
to disown tho poor.” The Mahabharata tells 
the story how Yudhishthira would not enter 
heaven unless the dog, his sole surviving 
companion, was allowed to go in with him. 
Salvation, whatever that might mean, has no 
value for A. B. the poet or Yudhishthira as 
long as the rest of mankind is in misery. 

A. E. has not written much. All his 
poems could be collected together in a little 
more than three hundred pages. But if 
quality is a test of greatness, irrespective of 
quantity, then A. E.’s place is among the 
very greatest of poets. Seldom lias such 
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pnrily of pplritnal vision and perfection of 
cxprC'Sion fio^Tod so sv.eetly tojiether as in 
tiio rich ‘Streams of bis poetry. Most of liis 
little poems are luminous vrith the touch of 
immortality. One of the fine-st of these is 
the ‘Hefuqc’. 

‘'Tviliaat. a iimi'l favn. sveat nVimmerint: t'y. 
And n:;.’ht. the d.arV h!ne hunter, folloivod fast 
Ceveiess pursuit and flicht were in tiie sky. 
Hut tip lon^ rji-ise had cc.a=od for us at last 
AVe aTal'dietl together vrlnle the driven favrn 
nil in the croldcn tdeket of the day. 

AVc. from v. hose hearts pursuit and flinht iverc 

(tone. 

Knew on the hunter's breast her rcfugie lay." 

In fhe yeans to come it is very jirobable 
that A. E, vrill find a more and more abiding 
place in the mind of India. There is in 
A. E’s poetry romc quality, some enchanting 
fragrance, which i.s akin to the spirit of 


India’s own striving. A. E. has known some- 
thing of India too. He has poems for Sree 
Krishna and even on ‘OM’. In some respects 
A. E stands nearer to Rabindranath than any 
other English poet Both are great dreamers. 
One dreams of an India recognising its vital 
kinship with the larger life of humanity. The 
other sings; — 

‘“We are less children of this climo 
Than of some nation yet unborn 
Or empire in the womb of time- 
We hold the Ireland in the heart 
More than the land our eyes have seen. 

And love the goal for which we start 
More than the tale of what lias been." 

and 

“Wo would no Irish sicn efface. 

Rut yet our lips would gladlier hail 
The first-born of the Coming Race 
Than the last splendour of tlie Gael." 
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I F we were to pond^'r over the secret of 
the reverence tint saints, sages, .solf-less 
patiiup- .atiil noble-minded philanlhrcpists 
irrpitein our licutts. wo •'hoiild find it in the 
feet tlrd they are ever wide-nw.akc and are 
o'rbinlr far ni -ic so than the ordinary mn 
1 { h'unjr It "w by intro'peclloa 

n-'-n rpj.r-T'olics pjrffetin-i. On the otimr 
1 .T !. ;i be ie-r;,; c'cistantlv on the Idemishes 
ff I. jph' he Oidc- down to ruin and 
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tativo turn of mind These two qualities do 
not nlw.ays go together, nor are they found 
invariably in the same man. A brooding, 
niodib.tive and introspective turn of mind is, 
inde-cd, a great n=set of a character that 
would perfect il-olf. A man ttiink.s while he 
writes. That is not to say that ho will ponder 
over whatever ho observes or le.arn a rich 
lesson or g.arner up wi.sdom and vir'tio from 
the varied cnpcrienc's of life. Wliat distin- 
guished Sir Kar.aynn from m.any .an cduc.atccl 
man of his dav nnd class was his gift of 
meditation. Wherever he w.as .and wh.ateicr 
he saw or Iw-ard or re.ad would always '■tart 
and awas.en that moud. Hi*- long .and lonely 
w.nlVs were to him n cmsbanl insjiiration and 
eloratinri. In them he often brooded civc-r 
the OTprrie’-jCi’"'. and hapi’-'-ningi of tho day, 
on -what ijr- had and reid nnd f<»lt, on 
the con'. er"..'ii!f/u lie jiid wifli otiier men, nnd 
•nn tl.e Im.-ns for !/)■- own goidn'm.-j tbal 

the rt varied experience-. Sir 

‘N'arayan le'l « inaa vithout any 11 iW; 
Hi’ r.-Tu vjitiar- will di'cvor ni'ni in 
tb'. wt..i fiw. in-lined to j,,,*.. tb,.;n. Wii.-.t 
wa- rem.MYablc abcut him wa. th.vt ho bimw'l 
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Avnt; vfTY kcf-nh' alive to thorn nml iiicoF*-an{!y 
onilravonrrd {» rhl himvaU of Ihom. It i"? 
thi"; trait nf his nature that the writer would 
tinfolil in wind follows, 

TiioU' are many mon umunn us who hnvo 
inordinate fondness for hooks. Many know- 
how to Mimmarisrv wjmt they rend and to 
mnio lonn evcerjits in their note-hook*; from 
what tiny have rend for future reference 
and Kiddatire. Hut it is furen only to m few 
to hrood over aiiytliinj: Ihnt is strikinj: or 
new in t!io bonk'; tlmy rend, much less to 
w'ork emt it; ajudicntion to (heir personnl 
live; and need;. Cf these rare few who knew 
how to nse hoed:; Sir Nnrayan wa; one amoiu; 
the ednc.nted men of hi; time.;. One-? while 
hnphentnf: to read Simkesj enre's Komeo and 
.TulieU the following sentence struck him a*; 
remarkable . 

"Tin- mor-' I civo, flic more I have. 

it is mfioite." 

And lie becan tbinkinc on it and expressed 
bimsoU in his jonrnai ns follows : — 

■'d!uk''''r->are h.a; said thi- of lo'.e li-'twcon 
h'tm.m t-'ins;. ,^5an’; lose for a y, osmu. and 
wofonn'; ifsv'' fora to m .stis’i;''-!<vl thi'=_ rctn.nrk to 
him. Itut if Ihi; love j; to i"' s,di*''d iPitinite, what 
can we s.w o! fiwi’!- kivc for man V Is it not 
r^.aliy even more >0 than that k’tween two hnman 
(-■'ink-s And if man were to love Uod ;is he 
loves a li'im.an hcim.’. inihiitel.v, how nuicfi will 
that love crow ami wlut pcaee and ]0V and 
Me .;e<lr,eas wdl it not l]iinit io_ hi; heart ? And 
does not life's fnllilmrnt eonsist in tlie ijos-jession 
nf such love cnlmmaiini: in sumh hlc^scdncss 7 

AVtnt else ran rceoncile man to life 

Hir Xnrnyan does not .stop here in his 
meditation. Hi; heart further ssvells into n 
prayer to God a; follows ; — 

"Oh God, oh my f’ather, teacli me how to lovo 
Thee and to lovo llios'' who arc Thy children. Jla.v 
Thy love reve.a! to me llie (.’00000;; in other; and 
may it he civen to me tiiiouisii Ihnt lovo to know 
Tiiinc worth, .'lay it ever keep mo in the path 
of rroedness. Hie.;; Thou all, for Thy love i.; 

inlimtc.” 

Sir Nnrnynn did not stop here. The 
followhif; day his meditative mood is further 
awakened by the followinR lines from 

SbnkcspoaTD that occur in tbo same drama. 

The lines are “Tliey are bepgnrs that count 
their wortii”, and Sir Naraynn start.; into tlio 
following meditation upon them ; — 

"Rising from my hed tho first wish for the 
day’s woik was to bo good and to do good. No 
aspiration can ho nobler, no wish higher, and 
holier. 'To bo good.’ How can I lo good unless 
I know xvliat goodnos.s is 'l God is good— Iiow' 
silently and steadily He works ; liow' kind and 
loving. (Oh my soul) Bring to your work the 
spirit of love— deal geneiousiy and charitably with 


your fellows. Ro pure in thought and deed and 
let not the day pass without doing some act of 
kindtie;; to some sufTenug soul. And whatever 
you do, do it in a spirit of liumhle-inindetlness. 
»te not coneeitod. Hcmcmbor you have faults. 
You arc wv.ak-'' 

It is easy to give counsel to another. 
But wliat i.s written above is in & vein of self- 
expostulation. And it was written not to bo 
seen by tbo world but only for hi; own eyes. 
And this self-expostulation concludes with a 
prayer thus : 

"Oh God. te.ieli mo to bo good and to do good. 
If 1 over think of counting n.y worth. 1 am a 
l/eirg.yr_nnrit for Tliy love. Oh Lord, tiicre is no 
worth in mo. _ fxt me over fully realise thi«. Oh 
Tlioii. ti’.ach it to me. Yfiat worth is there in 
mo ! Wlmt of merit Goctl deeds done in 
perteet hiiim'Hty— thc'c alone fon;titutG a man’s 
worth. Give it lo me to know thi;.’’ 

'riii; prayer shows tho child-like faith and 
humility and the spiritual awakening of the 
m.an who.sc lo^s wc mourn. How few are 
(here among u; w)>o carry on such self- 
cxninination from day to day in order that 
they may grow- info the knowledge of spiiitual 
truth and wisdom ? Are we not rather 
prone to hide our faults even from our own 
selves ? 

Sir Xarnyan was a man belonging to that 
rare class among the sons of India who 
believe fervently in tho tflicacy of prayer 
to give man strength and wisdom, to know 
bis own defects and lo cure them. Once 
wbile bo was studying ShakospoaT’s Julius 
Cu’sar bo came acioss tho following words 
of Hmtns wherein Brutus says : “Into what 
dangers would you lead me, Cassius, that 
you would hnvo me seek into myselt for 
that which is not in mo ?" On this Sir 
Xarayan writes in his diary as under ; — 

"Brutus was an honest man intent upon doing 
his own duly. Ca;sius was full of hatred, cunning 
and jealousy. Brutu.s secs tliiougli Cassius when 
the latter heaps praicos upon Wm and attributes 
to him oinlities that ho docs not possess. There 
is many a Cassius in the world, but many more 
in our own selves— in our own passions. AYo must 
giiartl against them. Man falls prey to the ex- 
ternal flattery because he is prepared for it by 
tiio flattery of his own passions. I.ord, teach me 
to be strong in iny own self— a proof against all 
infernal ana external flattery.” 

Never did Sir Nnrayan let go a single 
occasion to speak to his own soul in tho 
manner indicated above. Rending tho follow- 
ing psalm in tho Old Testament, vh , “Who 
can discover his errors ? Cleanse thou mo 
from scerd faults ho addresses himself 
thirs ; — 
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“This "vras the prayer of the psalmist : how 
much more should it be of those who are apt to 
forget God and be caught by the snares of the 
world rather than led by the will of Hun who 
made us ? Parameshwar, teach me to discern my 
secret faults and correct them.” 

Sir Narayan was not one of those who 
use their knowledge only for display. He 
learnt from books the wisdom that helps in the 
conduct of life, a wisdom which, as has been 
so well put, books teach not themselves. 

It was not from books alone that he 
garnered up the wisdom of life, the strength 
for righteous living. Convers ation with 
friends, incidents in public and private life, 
e^eriences of every kind were utilised by 
him for this supreme end, vix., to purify and 
perfect himself. One incident of this kind is 
well worth mentioning here. Sir Narayan 
was at Khandala with a friend of his, Mr. 
Shivrampant Wagle. As was usual with him, 
in one of his long walks with that friend he 
met a beggar whom he wanted to give some- 
thing. He opened his purse to give him a 
two-anna piece. But the purse contained 
only a pice. 'While giving the pice to the 
beggar Sir Narayan said to him that he was 
so sorry that he had only that much to give 
him. To which the beggar answered that he 
need not be sorry for it, as it was not in his 
luck to get more. The kind words, added 
the beggar, were more to him than the two- 
anna piece which he would have got. Refer- 
ring to this incident Sir Narayan significant- 
ly remarks. “That is a pure soul. A lesson 
for me.'” It was not enough for him to listen 
to the words of the beggar. He drew from 
them a lesson for himself in contentment, 
purity of heart and meekness of spirit, a 
lesson which be regarded as indeed a very 
precious return for the alms he had intended 
to give. 

Sir Narayan was very particular about his 
health. Sometimes he carried his fastidious- 
ness too far. He was far from being a man 
of robust constitntion. His was a delicate 
constitution without any chronic ailment or 
disease. But the slightest change in it 
would upset him. Sir Narayan knew this 
defect in his temperament and always tried 
to control it. One morning he woke up and 
tound himself ill at ease. He became 
extremely nervous about his health, and to 
^ercomc his nervousness he prayed and 
How shall I overcome this habit of 
I not entirely in God’s hands ? 
''by need fear then?’’ Heartened by this 
- u-admonition he got up, had his bath and 


said his prayers. That restored him com 
pletely. Then he went out for a walk up 
the hill with his gardener's son. The scenery 
of the place, the singing of birds, the beauty 
of the rising sun had their desired effect 
upon his mind. The gloom and despair were 
no more. And he became full of joy and 
gladness. He describes the experience thus; 

' Listened to the notes of a bird singing from a 
tree on a raised ground. It brought calm to the 
naind. Life a song. The trees and plants were 
standing stilt — there was the chirping of birds Ml 
around. The sun trying to peer through the clouds. 
Wdd flowers here and there. Oh Nature ! Thy 
beauty is soothing. Came home refreshed.' 

It was a liabit with him to recover the 
poise of the . mind and the soul by suck 
contact with Nature. He sought such oppor- 
tunities when he could be alone in tbe midst 
of the beauty of Nature and refresh his 
spirit. Of this guest he writes : 

“Sought for the music of birds. “Why is that 
music less than it used to be fifteen _ years ago ? 
They say . because birds are killed. VTiat 
inhumanity ! God’s singers, how they soften man’s 
heart by their sweet chants !” 

' As was usual with him during the summer 
vacations, one year he had gone to stay at 
Khandala and had invited a few friends to 
stay . with him by turns. Mr. Shinde of the 
Depressed Classes Mission Society was with 
him at that time. Once they went out 
together for an early morning walk. It 
was Sir Narayan’s habit during such walks 
to make his companions share with him 
the charm, beauty, delight and exhilaration 
of the surrounding scene by drawing largely 
Upon his well-stored mind, for apt quotations 
from his favourite English poets who had 
described similar scenes. It did not matter 
to him at sneh a time whether his companion 
was an elderly person like Mr. Shinde or 
his little grandson Madhukai ! The day on 
which Mr. Shinde went out for a morning 
stroll with Sir Narayan at Khandala has been 
remembered to this day by tbe former. The 
sky was overcast with clouds, the hills 
around were lit np with the beautiful rays 
of the morning sun. The breeze was blowing 
gently and sweet. The grassy ground over 
which the two pedestrians were walking 
was covered with flowers here and there. 
On the whole the scene was full of poetic 
inspiration. Sir Narayan began to recite 
passages from his favourate poet 'Words- 
worth. He felt it too crnel for him to 
trample the grass with its tufts of flowers 
underneath his feet They nmved aside. 
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they dared not hurt these tender little beauti- 
ful shoots and Rowers. Mr. Shinde rvas 
struck with wonder and delight by the 
effect the scene had made upon Sir Rarayan’s 
mind and the outburst of song to which 
it led from Sir Rarayan who poured out 
quotation after quotation from his favourite 
poets that vividly brought out the charm and 
significance of the whole scene. But what 
was most remarkable about it was that it 
was not with him a mere sensuous experience— 
an appeal to the eye and the ear. It 
became with him, ns ever, a landmark in 
spiritual perception, a vivid realization of 
the love and glory of God. 

Those who knew’ Sir Rarayan only from 
the outside could not help being struck 
with his greatness His eloquence, his 
command over the English language, his 
earnestness and enthusiasm, his large and 
liberal mode of thought at once attracted 
attention and captivated the heart. But his 
character, his religious temperament, his 
unshaken faith in God, his tender heart and 
cheerful and loving disposition, his fire and 
genius became clearer only to those who 
had the privilege of his close and immediate 
acquaintance. It was then alone that the 
man stood completely revealed and one 
could know fully the secret of his greatness. 
And that lay in his spirituality, in the 
growth of the spirit within which he was so 
assiduous to cultivate and to the unfoldment 
of w'hich he gave all his time, thought and 
attention. 

"When one thinks of the care he bestowed 
on the cultivition of his heart and mind and 
on the efflorescnce of his soul, one cannot 
help regarding him as a rare type among 
the educated men of India. Not a day 
passed in bis life without prayer, medi- 
tation and devotion. He rose with the 
break of dawn and began the day with 
prayer and the reading of some scrip- 
ture. When one scans the list of books 
that he had made out for careful reading 
and thought at different times one .is 
filled with amazement at the order and 
method which governed his life’s work from 
day to day and hour to hour. Everything 
with him was perfectly methodical and 
regular. Everything was well-planned 
and the plan of work was carried out 
to the letter without haste and without 
waste. A portion of his busy day was 
regularly spent in the company of children 
and he regarded the time thus spent 


as a great education for himself. But the 
method according to which he worked from 
day to day was never allowed to degenerate 
into the lifeless mechanism of a clock-work. 
He pursued his work with delight and joy 
and with a thrill of emotion that made it 
really exhilarating. Of this be writes: 

“I am grateful to God for the impulse to work 
methodically and the resolve to work rather than 
weary myself in indolence. 1 feel so peaceful, so 
happy when I have spent the day in good hard 
work.” 

It was not enough for him to have 
subjected himself to this self-imposed 
discipline, to have prayed w’hile working and 
worked while praying. "What he did further 
was to note from day to day whether this 
work and prayer marked a real growth in 
his Jife. Thus he ever asked himself, “Have' 
I been industrious ? Have I been true, just 
and prudent ?” His searchlight was always 
turned inwards. The questioning went on 
incessantly. Thus, “How have I employed 
my time ?” “How far have I succeeded in 
my resolution to practise the virtue of 
patience ?” “What good have I done ? What 
notable thing have I observed ?”— questions 
like these are a constant refrain in his 
private diary. And there are also answers 
to these questions. Thus he writes, “Went 
through my daily programme pretty well 
and faithfully. No time ill-spent." 

It is our usual experience in the difii cut- 
ties of life to grow despondent, gloomy and 
uncharitable. Rich and poor, ignorant and 
educated — all are subject to sorrow, bereave- 
ment and suffering in this chequered world. 
Death takes its toll from among those dearly 
loved by us. It is under trials and tribula- 
tions like these that we are really tested 
and our growth in spirit is properly measured. 
How he felt and thought on such matters 
and in the midst of such experiences he has 
himself put on record as follows. 

“We complain that life is travail, that difficulties 
and disappointments trouble us and make it 
sometimes unbearable. But life is discipline and 
to go through it well we must be strong. The 
strength must come from faith in our mission. 
Whence can that strength come but from Thee. 
Oh Lord 1 Believe, my soul, that thou art not of 
this earth but there is the Divine in thee; cling 
to it ; make it shine inwards and outwards; make 
that your inspiration and aspire with its help. The 
mountain-tops of life may be misty, but stand there, 
climb there and stand like the jocund day. God 
Almighty help me to go through with manliness, 
too high for envy and too great for haste.” 

This passage furnishes the key to the 
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calmness of spirit with which he bore all 
things in life, whether they brought him ]oy 
or sorrow, pleasure or pain. 

There is another trait of his character 
that ought not to go unmentioned while we 
are meditating on the lessons of his inner 
life. No one knew his drawbacks better than 
himself. We have heard many waxing 
eloquent over the foibles of his natuie. But 
so much trouble need not have been taken 
on the subject. For no one has unfolded them 
better than he Let us give an instance or two 
on the point. One morning while absorbed 
in reading a book on religious reform, a 
thought struck him and he puts down the 
method of reform thus: 


thought deeply on the matter but could com& 
to no definite decision. In this unsettled 
mood he prayed to God for light and retired 
for sleep. He woke up with dawn, prayed 
and started writing the judgment. The whole 
case became clear to him and the confusion 
and doubt were no more. Referring to this 
experience he notes in his diary ; 

“Always pray, especially in doubt and difficulty, 
and God will help you, provided the prayer is 
earnest and the mind is pure.” 

Whenever any one boastfully said that he 
had no faith in prayer and that loyal work 
was all that really mattered. Sir Narayan 
would answer him : 


“To win men by the winsome beauty of truth 
is necessary for me 2 i>}wsc great short-coining is 
want of genikncss." , , 

Another instance occurs in connection 
with a meditation on a hymn from Tukaram. 
What he wrote after that meditation is deeply 
instructive. Writes he : ' 


“Work alone witliout the consciousness and 
the inspiration that it is God’s narrows ns: it is 
apt to degenerate .into mere routine ; and diffi- 
culties and disappointments, temptations mar it. 
But pray to God and accustom yourself to the 
idea that you are doing God’s work and the 
prayerful habit becomes an inspiration, making 
even drudgery divine.” 


That is what I should strive for— not to be 
vexed or angry - where I see another in fault but 
tiy to restore him in meekness. It ■ is one of my 
besetting sins— I lose my temper when I see 
another wrong or fancy I see. I forget I do wrong 
too and why should I not bear with others' 
infirmities ? I resolve once more to be earnest 
and mild ; to counsel without haughtiness and 
reprove without scorn. 'Win others by love. That 
is the only way to live and work and be acceptable 
to God.” 


Does not ' this passage and admonition 
reveal a wrestling soul striving to set him- 
self right with man and God ? Does it not 
show how keenly alive it was to its own defects 
and how earnestly he prayed and worked to 
improve himself ? 


Sir Narayan knew the importance and 
secret power of prayer. He strove to live, 
move and have his being in God in all the 
pursuits of his life, private and public. His 
life was ennobled and beautified by the 
spirit of prayer and godliness that pervaded 
it. He believed in ' prayer and openly 
avowed his faith. In his daily duties 
prayer gave ‘him strength and resolution and 
n j the path that he had 

cPalked out for his guidauce. Once while 
b-c- ^ Judge his mind had become confused 

the case on 

side. When he returned home he 


The facts that have been brought together 
above from the diaries and personal observ- 
tion of the life of Sir Narayan Ghandavarkar 
make one thing clear to us. And that is 
that his was a soul that aspired heavenwards, 
that he valued becoming and being higher 
more than any other outward good of life. 
And his life, therefore, deserves to be 
remembered as that of one among the very 
few among the educated sons of India who 
have striven nobly and ceaselessly to give the 
life of the spirit the first place in all their 
doings, be they private or public, individual 
or national. Unless we give religion — that 
is purity of thought, word and deed and 
noblity and honesty — the first place in all 
our activities and so work as to give God, 
that is Truth, Righteousness and Love, the 
pre-eminence over everything else, onr efforts 
are foredoomed to failure. That was the deepest 
conviction of Sir Narayan’s sonl. And that 
is nowhere better embodied than in the 
following prayer of his: 

“lly God and Father, Thou art Truth. Tliou 
art love. Teach me to live truth, to abide in Thee; 
teach .me to repose in Thee in a spirit of calm 
resolution. Teach me to hate none; teach me to 
seek good in everything and every one ; teach me 
to do my duty regularly and faithfully and to 
trust Thee,” 


THE CHINESE WOMiN TO-DAY 


An intervieio tvith Mrs. 

grandmothers were 500 years behind 
^ the women of America, but onr daughters 
will be fifty years ahead of them”, dec- 
lared Mrs. Sun Tat Sen, the widow of the 
famous Dr. Sun Tat Sen, founder of the 
Kuo-Min-Tang (the National Peoples’ Party 
of China) and thereby of the revolutionary 
movement in progress in China to-day. Mrs. 
Sun Tat Sen spoke these words while giving 
a recent interview about the woman’s move- 
ment in China in general, and especially 
about the Political School for Women which 
she has founded in Hankau, and in which 
women are being trained for leadership in 
the woman’s movement. A small group of 
about one hundred young women have been 
carefully selected and are being intensively 
trained in this school in the problems of 
China, the revolution, and the role the 
Chinese woman must play in the social and 
political rejuvenation of the Chinese people 
In her interview, Mrs. Sun Tat Sen 
continued ; 

“These leaders of the woman’s movement 
whom we are training today have as their 
ideal a free Chinese womanhood who shall be 
a living part of the struggle for freedom 
This was also the ideal of Dr. Sun Tat Sen, 
who continuously repeated in his writings 
that not only men of our nation, but also 
women, must be free. He was not only a 
political, but also a social revolutionary, and 
particularly in so far as women were 
concerned. Wherever he went and worked, 
he fought for the freedom of all classes and 
of both sexes. Women always sat at the 
same conference tables with him and his co- 
workers and women continue to sit at the 
conference tables today where the fate of 
China is being decided. In revolutionary 
ranks today, in the ranks of the Kuo-Min- 
Tang, women have, without demanding them, 
been given the same rights as men.” 

Mrs. Sun Tat Sen also spoke about the 
great changes in China during the past 
twenty years. “Considered historically,” she 
said, “it is but an hour ago that China re- 
cognized her slavery and decided to 
free herself. But in this one hour great 
changes have taken place. China is absolute- 


Sim Yat Sen of China 

ly illiterate, the men as well as the women. 
The mothers of China today find their 
daughters strange, and the grandmothers look 
upon them as if they were creatures from 
another world. But we younger women feel 
that perhaps in the hearts of the older women 
there exists a faint envy and a timid approval 
of our life today.” 



The Late Dr. Sun Tat Sen, founder and 
leader of the Kuo-Mm-Tang 

Mrs. Sun Tat Sen does not speak of 
her country-women without broad experience. 
She also knows foreign women’s move- 
ments intimately, for she travelled extensively 
with Dr. Sun Tat Sen when he visited foreign 
countries to organize his countrymen for 
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tbe revolution. She knows America especially 
well, for she studied four years there in the 
State University of Macon, Georgia. She 
admires the responsibility, the seriousness and 
courage of the American woman. 

‘ But I doubt,” she said, “if the American 
woman can conceive of the dimensions of 
the woman’s movement in China today. 
During the four years that I studied in 



Madame Sun Tat Sen. “Widow of the Famous Dr. 
Sun Tat Sen, member of the Evecntive Com- 
mittee of the Eno-Min-Tang. and leader of the 
Chinese V Oman's Movement 


America, I came into intimate contact with 
many women and came to know their political 
a^ sociai activities. I s,aw their desperate 
Emipcle for the franchise and tiieir continuous 
agihtion for equality^ before the law. Their 
uoieTrajnation and seriousness made a tremen- 
uie, but I recognized 
,, chains tiiat tiiey were trying to free 

h from were not half as strong ns 

I !■)'- ^'''^ese woman suffered from. 

it n Ihoir struggle and then gazed into 

<- man., many decades which I thong'nt we 


Chinese women would have to pass through 
before we gained the same measure of freedom 
that the American woman already had. At 
such moments I was very sad. The complete 
freedom of American women, in any case, is 
near at hand, but for the Chinese woman this 
freedom then appeared to be so far, far away, 
that it seemed a dream of Utopia. 

“But I was wrong Strong as the chains 
have been on our women, they are today 
being broken, and with gigantic blows of 
the revolution Our grandmothers were five 
centuries behind the American women, but 
our daughters will be half a century in 
advance of them The mighty activities of 
the Kuo-Min-Tang are wiping our centuries 
of subjection of Chinese women, and we aie 
being spared generations and generations of 
nseless and bitter suffering. As I said, this 
work oi freedom is the work of the ’Kwe-Min- 
Tang. The mighty, all-inclusive foundations 
of freedom being laid by Chinese nationalism 
are tearing all social evils and all enslavement 
out by the roots. Everyone finds himself in 
the midst of this great stream — the highest and 
the lowest, men and women, the intellectuals 
and the working class. Old and young, 
under the leadership of the Kuo-Min-Tang, 
we are day by day abolishing the merciless 
and barbarous methods and conditions of 
fendalism. TTe once thought our goal lay 
in the great distance, but we know that today 
in the twentieth century, it is not necessary 
to go slowly at a snail's pace. Much pain 
and suffering will he spared us because of 
this. The national Constitution drawn up by 
the Kuo-Min-Tang insures women the same 
rights as men. Under new China we women 
do not have to fight for the franchise, the 
right of gnardianship and education of onr 
own children, nor for equal and just marriage 
laws. Marriage and divorce are the same' 
for men as for women in new China. Equal 
citizenship, the franchise, the same property 
and social rights for men and women is the 
fundamental basis of onr revolutionary pro- 
gramme just as muc'n as the absolute sovereignty 
of China in relationship with other powers of 
the world is a fundamental part of onr pro- 
gramme. Our revolution is not merely political, 
but is instead also social — which means in its 
broadest sense, ethical.” 

Mrs Run 'Tat Sen then discussed her plans 
for the new political School for Vomen in 
Hankan At first, she says, the school has 
been started on a small scale. Only one 
hundred young women can be accommodated 
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•at first, but -soon there will be opportunities 
tfor one hundred more, and later still for 
another hundred and so on. In this way, 
and with the help of the new laws that have 
sprung from the national movement, “we will 
help win freedom in all walks of life for 
■Chinese women. In China we will not 
have any need to struggle against worn-out, 
<old, traditional laws made by men for the 


special privileges of men. The Kuo-llin- 
Tang’s laws and decrees recognize no difference 
between the sexes. The task of the woman 
of new China is to go to her sisters and to 
open their eyes to a new and beautiful 
world.” 

{The Chinese Informalion Bureau, Berlin) 
Eaou THE Gehuax bv Aoxes Sjiedlet 


THE CRISIS IN SOUTH RHODESIA 

By C. E. ANDREWS : 


HIDE the struggle has been going on 
from year to year in South Africa, 
with varying success, which has at 
dost issued in a settlement, giving us breath- 
dug space down in South Africa itself, in 
Southern Rhodesia, on the other hand, things 
■seem to have gone suddenly all against us 
iind a great set-back has occurred. Indians 
■to-day are absolutely excluded from a 
•country, which bears the name of Cecil 
Rhodes— the same Rhodes who invented the 
phrase, “Equal rights for every civilised 
man south of the Zambesi.” 

When I visited Rhodesia for the first 
•time in the year 1921, the contrast with 
Kenya and other parts of Africa, as far as 
Indians were concerned, — was so great, that 
I wrote in strongly appreciative terms about 
it The ‘English’ Education test, which 
admitted Indians into the country, was a 
very fair one. There was no cheating or 
juggling about it Indians told mo that 
they had no trouble at the frontier. There 
was also a distinct air of friendliness within 
the borders of Rhodesia, and every educated 
Indian had the franchise according to Cecil 
Rhodes's own formula of civilisation, which 
I have quoted above. 

Sir Drummond Chaplin was then the 
administrator, and he was a real friend of 
the Indiana. Ho liked them, and they liked 
him. It was an unusual experience to me 
to pass from one town in Rhodesia to another, 
and to find that there were no grievances 
-of any kind, but only words of praise for 
•tlio administration. This gave the lie at 
•once to those who had told me, that it was 


impossible to satisfy the Indians, because 
they delighted to grumble oh all occarions 
and would never be contented. 

Again in 1924, when Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
visited the country, the story that she brought 
away with her, when she related her ex- 
perience. exactly tallied with ray own. 
She was, if anything, even' more enthusiastic 
than I was in her appreciation; and she 
told the whole of India about the admirable 
treatment that Indians received under the 
chartered Government of Southern Rhodesia, 
and how different it all was from Kenya 
and Tanganyika. 

Nevertheless, three short years have 
wrought havoc already with Indian rights 
in Southern Rhodesia ; and from' all the 
accounts, which I have received, matters are 
rapidly going from bad to worse. Unless 
something is done equally rapidly to pre- 
vent this, our rights will all be taken from 
us before we know whore we are. 

The first occasion when this change in 
the'.situation came home to me was on the day 
that I landed on Beria, in early October, 1926. 

Four men, who had been residents in 
Southern Rhodesia for many years, were 
waiting for me as I got down from the 
steamer. Tlioy had been all turned back 
from the frontiers, although they carried 
Rhodesian certificates. The ground for this 
refusal to allow them to enter was stated to 
be, that an Ordinance had been passed, 
restricting entrance of Indians; and that as 
they had been absent from the country for 
more than three years, their certificates had 
been cancelled. 
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These four men were simple people, 
small shopkeepers. Their shops were in 
Rhodesia. They had at first not heard, while 
in India, of the passing: of any Ordinance 
restricting entrance. Then, in 1926, a 
rumour reached them. This made them 
hurry back to their business. They came 
as quietly as possible. They lauded* by the 
steamer just before the one on which I 
travelled out, and had been up to the 
frontiers at Umtali. But they had been 
turned back. They had sent in their papers 
and certificates, and were awaiting a verdict 
from Bulawayo. At the moment, I did all 
that was possible, writing lettem for them 
and stating their case. It was my definite 
hope, that they would easily be admitted. 
But, on the contrary, they have sent me 
many letters since, which have followed me 
all about the South African Union, telling me 
their troubles. The letters are written in 
the quaintest English ; but they are all the 
more expressive on that account. The last 
letter was received by me only a few hours 
ago. Indeed, it is this very letter, that has 
been the cause of my wishing specially to 
write this article ; for the condition of these 
outcasts is piteous, and it is very hard to 
feel oneself able to do nothing as yet to 
help them. It has only been possible to 
promise them, that I will take up their 
cause when I get to Rhodesia at last. 

Meanwhile, a series of letters reached me 
from Bulawayo itself, where the Secretary 
of the Indian Association is stationed At 
first, it was impossible to reply to them with 
any _ assurance, because it was as clear as 
possible that South Africa was the storm- 
centre, and a final defeat in South Africa 
would mean a defeat up and down the 
whole coast of East Africa also, and far 
interior. But since the Round 
wf + ^S^66ment has been signed, the relief, 
^ partly followed, has made it 
possible to promise that on my return 
i^ourney I will stay for some time among 
thoroughly into their 
noie situation and consider with them bow 
ii Can be improved. 

.happened since Mrs. 
altered '^'hicb have 

the erant position. The former is 

white Donni Government to the 

is now a if Southern Rhodesia. It 
reached its^°fa f f t f 

same time if 

can exercise, in certain 


very important directions,, indepen dent 
powers. 

The second tiling is the very large 
influx of settlers from South Africa, and 
especially from Natal, where for generations- 
past the Indians have been despised. These 
new South African settlers have brought in 
their worst prejudices against the Indians, 
and tlio whole tone of the country has 
become more illiberal than in Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu’s time. Everything points to this in 
the actions that have been taken ; but I do 
not wish to write too positively about it, 
until I have seen things with my own eyes 
and formed an opinion from personal e.x- 
perience. 

The two actions, which stand out most 
clearl}' at present and form the basis of my 
own tentative judgment, are these. 

(i) The immediate restriction of Indian 
immigration, which has followed the grant of 
Responsible Government. 

(ii) The half-expressed Government in- 

tention to segregate the small number of 
Indians remaining in the country. 

The former of these two decisions, I _ had. 
already cabled to India. Also I had written- 
articles which have appeared in the Indian- 
papers. But the second has come to me- 

with startling surprise *, and as it is _ hot 
already finally established by the Adminis- 
tration, I have still some hope that it may 
not be proceeded with, if only representation 
can be made in dne time and with due- 
effect. The meetings of the Legislative 

Council take place in May and June. Un- 

fortunately, I am still compelled to stay on 
in Capetown, in order to watch the passage- 
of the new legislation on the Indian Question 
through the House of Assembly, which is- 
to implement the Agreement. Though these- 
Bills, as they are published, appear to be 
exactly in accord with the Agreement, 
nevertheless it is of the utmost importance- 
to be on the spot, in case some doubtful 
amendment should be proposed and it were- 
necessary immediately to oppose it as a- 
breach of the Agreement 

Before this article appears in print, I 
shall hope to visit Rhodesia, and see things - 
on the spot If it is still possible to prevent 
the segregation policy from being carried 
out, every effort must be made at once to 
accomplish such a desirable end. It wiR 
not be now so difficult to effect this as it was 
before, — such is my genuine hope — because,, 
by the abandonment of -the Asiatic BiU, thfc 
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■Soufa African Union Government have 
"themselves given np the segregation policy 
in South Africa Since it has been generally 
-acknowledged, that other provinces in Africa 
will take the lead from South Africa, I an 
not without expectation, that the Rhodesian 
•■Governraent may be induced to give way 
on this vital point in a similar manner. 
But the ‘Bulawayo Chronicle,’ which belongs, 
to a Syndicate by no means hostile to 
Indian interests, has already adopted a 
bullying attitude in its editorial ; and it 
■may be more difiScult to prevent hasty 
action in a yonng country, that has just felt 
the intoxication of power, than at this 
distance one is able to imagine. 

It may be asked, — and I have often 
asked it myself, in moments of depression, — 
what, after all, is the practical use of' this 
perpetual striving ? Will not things in- 
ovitably take their downward course ? Will 


not Might still continue to triumph over 
Right ? 

In calm moments of insight, it is not 
possible to believe this. History certainly 
does not teach it. Faith has now a firm 
foundation of past experience to build on, 
though it must remain faith still — ‘the 
substance of tilings hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.’ 

No, it is only by the assurance, that 
every little inch gained means greater 
progress ahead, that our faith is sustained ; 
it is only thus we are enabled to take at one 
time with fortitude the blow which drives 
us back, and at another time to seize with- 
out over*elation the opening which enables 
us to go forward, — 

For while the tired waves, vainly breakinR, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


CHINA'S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

BY TARAKNATH DAS. A.M., Ph. d. 


I. 

A State may lose its sovereign rights, after 
a defeat in war, or by limitations imposed 
by a treaty ; but a people, a nation, 
never loses its inalienable right to be free, 
•even after centuries of subjection. The history 
•of the en.ancipation of Spain from the Moors, 
of the Balkan States and Greece fiom Turkey, 
of the freedom of Poland, Finland and 
Hnngarj' and of the freedom of Ireland after 
seven hundred years’ struggle against British 
domination and the growing unrest in Egypt, 
India and the Philippines for national inde- 
pendence demonsti'ates the fact that a living 
nation will repeatedly struggle against foreign 
domination, until it recovers its sovereign 
rigbt.s. Although the doctrine of self-deter- 
mination has been ranch heralded since the 
World War, it is certainly as old as the Decla- 
ration of American Independence. It is need- 
less to say that the effort of the Chinese 
people to be free and completely independent 
from foreign domination is their birtliright. 

II. 

The present revolutionary phase of Chinese 
A'afionalism is but a vivid manifestation of 


an angle of a happening of tremendous 

consequence T//c TJUimaic Emaneipaiion 

of the Orient From Wcetem Domination...., 
which began about a century ago and is 
now fairly on the road to success. 

Indignant and horrified at the consequences 
of the “Opium Trade” carried on by the East 
India Company, China tried to free herself 
from the Western commercial domination. 
This led to the First Opium War of 1839- 
lSd2. In this war the British were victorious 
and imposed the Treaty of Nanking. 

None should forget that the Chinese laws 
at that time demanded abolition of the Opium 
Trade. China's defeat in the Opium War 
resulted in the introdnetion of extra-territorial- 
ity, restriction of tarift’ autonomy and Great 
Britain's annexation of Hongkong and extrac- 
tion of a large indemnify of twonty-onc million 
dollars. By the famous Treaty of Nanking 
China agreed to open up five Chinese treaty 
pork- — Canton, Amoy, Foochow. Ningpo and 
SUaDgba!...fo foreign powers ; and varxons 
trade privileges, incinding “favonred nation 
treatment”, was accorded to Great Britain. 
It may be well said that it was t he beginning 
of the cia of concert of Western Powers f so- 
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called Treaty PoTvers) to keep China under 
economic, judicial and politicd subjection. 

The Arrorr War of 1856 followed the 
Eirst Opium War. In 1860 the combined 
forces of France ond England laid seige to 
Peking. By the Treaty of Tientsin, concluded 
in 1860, France and Britain extracted large 



H's Excellency Hon Sao-Ke A. Sze, the Chinese 
ilinister to the United States of America 

^“'^Gmnities and Britain annexed Kawloon. In 
I860, Russia by clever diplomacy of persua- 
sion_ and threat, succeeded in annexing China’s 
maritime province, east of the Usuri. Foreign 
i owers at this time firmly secured extra- 
temtorial jurisdiction and established foreign 
concessions in the so-called treaty, ports, 
ine Jlimchu rulers submitted to the inevit- 
Chinese people felt indignant 
humiliation and started the 
roo^ement of overthrowing the in- 
fniled Co'^'Ginment, which had 

The China from foreign aggression. 

China to th« South 

two dccaderaT/ Rebellion. It lasted for 
through ^"PP^e^ed in 1864-65, 

RD co-operation. It may be 


noted that while China was going through the* 
Taiping Rebellion, Turkey was struggling 
against Russian encroachment, and India 
had her so-called Sepoy Rebellion of 1856- 
1857. Thus ended the second attempt of the 
Chinese people to free themselves from 
western aggression and their own corrupt and 
weak Government. 

After the failure of the Taiping Rebellion^ 
the JVTanchus fried their best to strengthen 
their position, by bringing about certain 
reforms ; but as the government was thorough- 
ly corrupt and incompetent, these pious 
wishes were never transformed into effective 
reforms. In the meantime foreign encroach- 
ments upon Chinese Sovereignty, began from 
all sides, with greater vigor. China lost her 
suzerainty over Burma, during the period of 
1862-1886, over Indo-China during the period 
of 1862 to 1885, and various nations began to 
stake out portions of Chinese territory. 
After the Chino-Japanese War (1894-1895) 
China lost her suzerainty over Korea ; and 
the weakness of the celestial empire became 
so evident that the important Treaty-Powers, 
particularly Great Britain, France, Russia and 
Germany, following the policy of “break-up of 
China”, through mutual agreement, established 
special spheres of influence in the Chinese 
Empire. This resulted in the fact that over 
85 p. c. of the territory of the Chinese 
Empire was staked out as “special preserves’^ 
of various powers. The Chinese patriots in 
utter desperation again organized a^ nation- 
wide movement to get rid of the ‘Foreign 
Devils” from China and to oust the Manchu 
rulers. This patriotic movement, on the part 
of the Chinese, to regain Chinese sovereignty 
by ousting the foreign intruders, has been 
grossly misinterpreted as the so-called anti- 
foreign Boxer Uprising of 1900, as if it had 
no other motive than massacring the Christian 
foreigners. The efforts of the Manchu rulers 
and concerted military action on the part of 
the great Powers against the uprising of 
the Chinese people crnshed the Boxer 
Rebellion. The western Powers found it 
convenient to acquire further financial control 
over China by taking over control of the- 
maritime custom revenue as the guarantee- 
for the enormous Boxer indemnity imposed 
upon the Chinese people ; and _ military 
control over China was planned by increasing 
foreign soldiers in Peking and various treaty 
ports. Thus the third attempt for the- 
liberation of China failed at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 
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After the suppression of the Boxer up- 
rising, the Western Powers, interested in 
controlling China, could not agree in their 
respective plans of dividing the booty. The 



Anglo-Americans wanted to have equal 
opportunity for commerce, for themselves as 
well as others in China, even in various 
spheres of influence; while the Russians, 
supported by the French (France was a party 
to the Dual Alliance of Europe) and even 
encouraged by Germany, wanted to annex 
sections of Manchuria and Mongolia. This 
conflicting interest among the Western Powers 
engaged in exploiting China, gave rise to the 
so-called Open Door Policy of the Anglo- 
Americans which was warmly supported by 
Japan. The rivalry between the Anglo- 
Americans on the one hand and the Slavs on 
the other, gave rise to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, which was fully supported by the 
American government and public. Japan’s 
victory over Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War, in which more than a hundred thousand 
Japanese gave their lives and a billion 
dollars was spent by Japan, safeguarded for 
the time being Chinese independence from 
further Russian aggression ; but at the same 


time it made it easy for Gieat Britain to 
encroach upon Chinese sovereignty in Tibet 
and various parts of the southern provinces 
of China. However, it may be well said 
that, in a way the victory of Japan over 
Russia in the Russo-Japanese War, was a 
victory of the cause of the Chinese patriots 
who genuinely sympathised with Japan and 
wanted to see a check upon western aggres- 
sion in China and other parts of Asia. In- 
deed this Japanese victory was a significant 
political as well as spiritual victory for all 
Asia, which was groaning under the yoke of 
western imperialism. 

The Chinese patriots, after the Russo- 
Japanese War, felt more than ever before 
that, to save China from further aggression, 
it was imperative that China should be freed 
from her own corrupt and incompetent 
rulers. They felt that China, like Japan, 
should modernise herself. 

Political secret societies of the Chinese 
patriots, organised all over the world, under 
the leadership of the late Dr. Sun Tat Sen, 
began to work for the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty and the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic. The life of Dr. Sun Tat 
Sen and his activities for the cause of 
Chinese Nationalism and ^Revolution are an 
epic. He and his followers bionght about a 
revolution in the ideas of the Chinese people 
and Chinese soldiers; so with very little 



Cliinese Students parading with an inscribed ban- 
ner, through the streets of the Chinese Gityi 
at Shanghai, after the Cantonese had 
gained Control : Types of Nationa- 
list “Intellectuals” 

blood-shed they accomplished their end, 
when in 1911 the Manchu Emperor was 
forced to abdicate and China became a 
Republic. This was the beginning of the 
truimphant march of Chinese Nationalism. 
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It may be mentioned that the Chinese resid- 
ing outside of China aided Dr Sun financially 
and Dr. Son received considerable help of 
every kind from the far-sighted Japanese 
advocates of Asian Independence through 
Chino-Japanese-Indian friendship. 

Dr Sun Yat Sen, to avoid a conflict among 
the Chinese, resigned the position of the 
First President of the Chinese Republic, in 
favour of General Tuan Shi Kai, who 
promised to uphold the cause of the Chinese 
Republic. This really led to a serious 
connter-revolu- 



rism and the opportunism of the Chinese 
War Lords toot the place of popular 
government in China. Fortunately for 
China, good came out of the evil of the 
World War. Japan, by her might and fore- 
sight, eliminated Germany from China and 
presented the Twenty-one Demands to 
China The rise of Japanese preponderance 
in Chinese affairs alarmed the Anglo- 
Americans ; and they carried on anti- 
Japanese propaganda to rouse the Chinese 
against Japan. This aided the Chinese 
nationalist cause with international support 
Furthermore, to induce China to enter the 
World War against Germany, the Entente 
group of Powers agreed to the non-payment 
of the Boxer Indemnity for a certain period. 
China was allowed to terminate all German 
rights in concessions and extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in China. The World War made 
it evident, as it was during the Russo-Japanese 
War, that there was lack of solidarity among 
the Western Powers, in their policy in China. 

When the World War ended and all the 
German rights in Shantung were transferred 
to Japan, due to secret treaties signed 
between Japan on one side, and Great Britain 
France, Italy and Russia on the other, the 
Chinese nation felt that they were betrayed 
by the statesmen of the Entente Powers and 
President Wilson of the United States. This 
stirred the Chinese people to great indignation 
and aided the cause of Chinese nationalism. 
It was the nationalist agitation that forced 
the Chinese statesmen to assert diplomatic 
independence by defying the Powers and 
refusing to sign the Versailles Treaty. This 
defiance of China is the beginning of her 
self-a'^sertion in international politics for the 
sole purpose of regaining her sovereign 
rights. At the Versailles Peace Conference, 
the Chinese nationalists successfully served 
notice to the Poners that Chinese rights 
could not be bartered away by other nations, 
through secret agreements. While the Chinese 
nationalists carried on their activities to rouse 
the nation to the nationalist cause, through the 
Student iloveraent and National Boycott against 
Japan, the actual victory was achieved 
through the success in international diplomacy 
carried on by Chinc'je statesmen— all young 
men trained in western lands in western 
method'-. Through American statesmen and 
journalists the Chinese carried on agitation 
on the question of Shantung. The Shantung 
Question became -a very important factor in 
American opposition to the approval of the 
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Yersailles Treaty fay tlieUnited States Senate. 
American idealists as well as Imperialists 
espoused China’s cause and demanded that 
Japan must not be allowed to retain Shantung 
and thus become so rich in raw materials 
and dominant in the Pacific. Chinese 
nationalists worked persistently to regain 
Shantung, through international action and 
enlisted American and British support against 
Japan in the Washington Conference and in 
the end succeeded. 

About this time Chinese nationalists 
formulated a course of treating with foreign 
nations — China must treat individually and 
independently and on equal terms with 
foreign Powers. China concluded a separate 
treaty with Germany as well as Austria by 
which she freed herself from unequal treaties. 
After the Washington Conference and the 
abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
Japan felt that there was an unwritten 
Anglo-American agreement against her. To 
avoid the possibility of complete isolation in 
world polities, Japan was forced to cultivate 
friendship with China and Russia. Soviet 
Russia, actuated by the policy of freeing 
herself from isolation in world politics and 
to secure support of various Asian states 
gave up her special privileges in China, 
Persia and Afghanistan. To cement a friendly 
understanding, the Soviet Government gave 
up Russian concessions, unequal treaties 
and extra-territorial jurisdiction in China. 

From this it is evident that, although 
China was torn with Civil wars among her 
War Lords, Chinese nationalists were winning 
great victories in international politics 

By 1925, when the Chinese nationalists, 
under the leadership of Dr Sun, made the 
influence and power of the Kuo-min-tang 
party felt in Southern China and the Tangtse 
region, the Treaty Powers were already 
divided into various groups and there was 
no possiblity of united action amongst them 
to keep China under subjection. Among 
the European Powers, Austria and Germany 
■ had given up the unequal treaties, as the 
result of the World War; Russia gave up 
the unequal treaties to secure Chinese 
recognition and friendship. Japan was 
willing to support China in her efforts to 
end the unequal treaties, with the hope of 
securing Chino-Japanese co-operation in the 
Far East, for her own security and to promote 
the cause of Asian Independence. America 
could not advocate a policy which would 
seem to bo less generous towards Chinese 


aspirations than those advocated by Japan 
France, seeing her international situation 
delicate and complex in Europe, particularly 
in the Meditenaneau regions, chose the path 
of moderation and conciliation towards China 
and co-operation with Japan. Of all 

so called 
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the 
Treaty 
Powers, Britain 
alone took a 
definite and deter- 
mined stand 
against the cause 
of ^ the Chinese 
nationalists. The 
Chinese nation- 
alists, with great 
vigor, pursued 
the policy of 
agitation against 
Great Britain, 
as they did a 
few years ago 
against Japan. 
The British 
authorities tried 
to overawe the 
Chinese national- 
ists by massacres, 
and perpetrated 
several massacres 
of the type of 
the Amritsar 
massacre — the 
massacres at 
Shanghai, Shameeni 
and Wanshien. 
This roused the 
Chinese nation 
to a man and 
crystalized the 
anti-Brttish senti- 
ment in China 
for all the wrongs 
done since the 
days of theOpium 
War to the 
present time. It 
is natural that 


General Chiang Kai-shek 

Russia gave enthusiatic support to, the anti- 
British programme of the Chinese nationalists 
One hundred and fifty years ago, the then 
existing Anglo-French rivalry and the 
international situation in Europe aided the 
cause of Anierican Independence ; and today 
Anglo-Russian hostility, Anglo-American 
distrust of Jap.an and the general condition 
of world politics is an asset to the cause 
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oi Chinese freedom. Furthermore, the spirit 
of Chinese nationalism is not a shallow one, 
it has been ripened by the struggle of 
the last century, for at least eighty years. 
It is needless to say that inspite of all 
obstacles Chinese nationalism is marching 
truimphantly to victory. 


in 

The Chinese 
Revolution is not 
merely political, 
on the contrary, 
like ^1 great 
revolutions, it 
embraces the 
whole life of 

the Chinese people. 

There is the 

literary revolu- 
tion going on in 
China, so that 

the Chinese 
masses may he 
quickly educated. 

There is the 

social revolution 
for the emnacipa- 
tion of the Foreign iMinister Eagen Chen 

women of China 

and for inculcating new ideals of society. 
The Student Movement and Labor Movement 
arc manifestations of new China’s militant 
spirit. There is the Religious Revolution, 
which in some places has taken the turn 
of anti-Christian agitation. Many Chinese 
nationalists are placing new interpretations 
on the teachings of Confucious which attach 
great importance to civic righteousness. 
Among the young nationalists, worshipping 
tne spirit of Sun Yat Sen is taking the 
place of ancestor wor-ship. Mr. S Yui, 
Assistant Professor of Political Science in 
Tsing Ilua University, Peking, has stated the 
present situation in China in an admirable 
way : — 



‘The period in China toclav is a period of 
for cmannipation. Tiie Chinese revolution, 
whwh 5«ran m is a fnrlit for emancipation 

horn tle< ro*ic rule. This iicht will continue till 
firmly o-tahiished. 

1 ! k'-'me^e renaissance movement whidi 

m i.i\, IS a light for emancipation from 
. freedom of thonght. This fight 
illiteracy vanishes. 

< . important fight today is tlie 

LVu^ 'wmual irmtics' 

’ ^^'Otiouad Puma hand and foot for over 


eighty years. And this fight will continue _ till the 
Powers realize the gross international injustice 
they have done to China, and give China her 
legitimate place in the family of nations. 

“What China aspires after today is not any 
concession from any foreign Powers, but merely 
restoration of her lost independence— no more than 
that, and no less than that” 

The spirit of political revolution in China 
has been well expressed by the ‘Christian 
General’ Feng, who plackarded the barracks 
of his soldiers with the slogan, "TJie People 
Subjected To Foreign Imperialism Are No 
Better Than Homeless Bogs.” The Chinese 
people do not any longer submit to the 
condition of being “homeless dogs”; and the 
spirit of revolution has so deepend that even 
a rickshawman in the street cannot be 
illtreated by a foreigner with impunity, as used 
to be the case before. 

China wants to be free and independent ; 
and the Chinese demands from the Treaty 
Powers are very lucidly set forth by an 
American student of oriental politics in the 
following way : 

“Stripped of non-essential claims, pui forward 
for bargaining purposes so deeply rooted in, all 
international diplomacy, China lays claim to just 
three reformations in the policy of the powers on 
her soil. These three demands are (1) rectification of 
the situation in Shanghai (2) tariff autonomy : (3) 
abolition of foreign extra-territorial privileges so 
far as they interfere with the fundamental principle 
of public law, recognized by all inodern civilized 
States, that every sovereign body has the exclusive 
right to exercise political jurisdiction within its 
own territories.”* 

It is apparent that these demands are 
stoutly opposed by the British Foreign Office 
as well as the State Department of the 
United States of America, which are staunch 
supporters of the Treaty of Lausanne, by 
which Turkey has made the ideals of her 
^National Pact effective by the complete 
abolition of capitulations. The following 
paasage of the Turkish National Pact ex- 
presses the demand of the Chinese people ; 
and it may be regarded as the demand of the 
peoples of Asia, struggling for their emancipa- 
tion; — 

“Itis.a fnndamentalconditionofour life and conti- 
nued existence that we, like every countrysbouldenjoy 
compjete independence and liberty in tlie matter of 
assuring the, means of our development in order 
tliat our national and economic development should 
bo rendered possible and that it should be possible 
to conduct affairs in the form of a more up-to-date 
regular administration. For this reason we are 


’* Our Far Easkrn AssinnuKiii by Felix Morley 
New Tork (192G) Doubleday, Page and Co, 
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opposed to restrictions inimical to onr development* 
in political, judicial, financial and other matters.” 

After the Chinese nationalist forces had 
captured Shanghai, General Chiang Kai 
Shek was interviewed by the representatives 
of American newspapers. On that occasion 
this Chinese patriot declared : — 

"Government of all parts of China by the 
Chinese is my creed. The present revelation will 
not end until extra-territorial rights and concessions 
and unequal treaties have all been abolished ... 
Our attitude toward America is friendly, but we 
consider America an imperialist, because she has 
not given the Philippines freedom. The Powers 
which are willing to abrogate all former treaties 
and return their concessions and offer recognition 
to China on the basis of equal treaties will show a 
friendly spirit and be recognized by China. The 
new Government will not interfere in the activities 
of missionaries in China-. -We have no quarrel 
with Christianity.” 

It is the fashion among certain people to 
class the Chinese nationalists as “Reds”, who 
are inspired by the Russian Bolsheviks, and 


whose creed is communism or abolition of 
private property. It is well to remember 
that in 1911, when Dr. Sun and his followers 
succeeded in overthrowing the Manchu 
dynasty and established the Chinese republic, 
there was no Russian Communistic 
Government. The majority of the Chinese 
nationalists, who are following the teachings 
of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, are not com- 
munists ; on the contrary, they are nation- 
alistic. - 

“The English translation of ‘Kuo-min-tang’goes 
a long way towards explaining the spirit of the 
Chinese nationalist movement. In Chinese ‘kuo’ 
means country, ‘min’ people, and ‘tang or tong’ 
association. “Kuo-min-fang” means ‘ 'association to 
bring ike country into_, ike hands of her people.' It 
has three basic principles. I. People’s Nationalism 
...The freeing of China from foreigners who have 
tied up the country by_ treaties dictated at the 
cannon-point. 2._ People’s Sovereignity — ^Develop- 
ment of education and political...demooracy. 3. 
People’s Livelihood. ..Better opportunities for 
Chinese businessmen ; better conditions for Chinese 
labor.” 

(To he concluded) 
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Plajs’t Autographs axd their Revelations: By 
Sir J. O. Bose. F. R. S. Longmans, Gieen and Co., 
Ltd. London. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is a popular and connected summary 
of the researches in the physiology of plants which 
the author has pursued for a quarter of a century, 
Avritteu for the general reader, with as few technical- 
ities as the subject admits. The line of research 
adopted was the application to plants of the 
methods which had been successfully employed 
in the investigation of muscle and nerve in the 
animal. The point of the title is that the data on 
which the author bases his conclusions are the 
results of experiments in which, by means of 
highly sensitive automatically recording apparatus 
devised by himself, the course of its normal 
activities and its response to change of conditions 
or to stimulation were inscribed by the plant on 
sheets of paper' or glass plates without the 
observer’s intervention. 

6 


When pursuing investigations on the herder 
region of physics and physiology, the anthor 
tells us in the preface, he was amazed to find 
boundary lines vanishing and points of contact 
emergmg between the realms of the Living and 
the Non-living. He found metals responding to 
stimuli : “they are subject to fatigue, stimulated 
by certain drugs and ‘killed’ by poisons.” 

“Between inorganic matter at one extreme and 
animal life at the other, there is spread out the 
vast expanse of the silent life of plants. The 
difficulty that thwarts the investigator at every 
step arises from the fact that the interplay of life 
action is taking place within the dark profundities 
of the tree, which our eyes cannot penetrate. Hr 
order to reveal the intricate mechanism of its 
life. It is necessary to gain access to the smallest 
unit of life, the ‘life-atom’, and record its throbbing 
pulsation. IVhen microscopic vision fails, we have 
still to explore the realm of the invisible.” 

This the author has been able to do by means 
of highly sensitive automatically recording apparatus 
invented by himself. In the book under notice 
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he has tahen his readers .-with him step by step 
as the ■wonders of plant life became pradually 
revealed to him, thronffh artificial orRans of great 
sensitiveness by •which alone the realm of the 
in-risible conld be explored. The barriers -which 
seemed to separate kindred phenomena are found 
to have vanished, “the plant _ and Uie animal 
appearing as a multiform unity in a single ocean 
of being.” “In this vision of truth,” says the 
author, “the final mystery of things -will by no 
means be lessened, but greatly deepened. It is not 
less of a miracle that man, circumsenbed on all 
sides by the imperfections of his senses, should 
yet build himself a raft of thought to make daring 
adventures in uncharted seas. And in his voyage 
of discovery he catches an occasional plimpse of 
the ineffable -wonder that had been hidden from 
his rie-w. That -vision crushes out of him all 
self-sufficieney, all that kept him unconscious of 
the great pulse that beats through the universe-” 
_This volume is the outcome of the author’s 
Irish to share -with his readers tlie joy that fills 
his life. Even those -who do not know much of 
science -will be able to understand it and be the 
author’s partner in joy. But it is not merely joy 
that the reader will derive from its perusal. He 
•will also feel' inspired in reading the following 
concluding paragraphs of the book : 

"From the plant to the animal, then, we follow 
the long _ stairway of the ascent of Life. In the 
high spintual triumph of the martyr, the ecstasy 
of the saint, we see the higher and higher expres- 
sion of tliat evolutionary process by which Life 
nses above and beyond all the circumstances of 
the environment, and fortifies itself to control 
them. 

“The thrill in matter, 'the throb of life, the 
pulse of growth, the impulse coursing through 
the nerve and the resulting sensations, how diverse 
3re ttee and yet so unified ! How strange it is 
i^t the tremor of excitation in nervous matter 
should not merely be transmitted but transmuted 
and reflected, like an image on a mirror, into a 
Qinerent plane of life in sensation and in affection, 
in thought and in emotion. Of these, which is the 
more real, the material body or the image which 
IS mdependent of it ? 'Which of these is undecay- 
which_ beyond the reach of death ? 
many a nation has risen in the past and won 
the empire of the -world. A- few buried fragments 
are au that remain as memorials of the great 
dynasties that wielded the temporal power. There 
IS, however, ano'her element which finds its incar- 
nauon m matter, yet transcends its transmutation 
and apparent destruction ; that is the burning 
9^ thought which has been handed 
through fleeting generations. 

matter, but in thought, not in posses- 
attainments, but in ideals, is to 
he found the seed of immortality.” B. 0. 

9L, CoimA.TrxG Tuberculosis in 
- By A. C. Ul:il, ILB. 

mt • . 

>h nri^r .^1 ^®Print of , an informative article 
1 appeared in the Calcutta Medical 

hor ^9Teniber and December, 1926, * The 

"»« the 

niec^nism of infection in man. 


id) Influence of diet and .socio-economic 
factors on the incidenoe of the dise.ase. 

(c) Its prevention and control. 

The pamphlet contains much useful matter re- 
garding the various aspects of the disease which 
will bo read with interest and profit both by 
medical men and the lay public. The chapter on 
the prevention and control of the disease contains 
many valuable and practical suggestions, the adop- 
tion of which would not only contribute to the 
amelioration of the condition of those who are 
already victims of the disease but would effectually 
check its further spread. In the opinion of the 
learned author, a great deal could be done by (1) 
raising {he general viialUg and standard of living 
and (2) hy prcvenlinp the "open'’ bacilliscd people io 
come in contact with healthy or susceptible persons. 
We endorse the views of the author in this matter 
and we jom with him in liis earnest appeal to 
“research scholars, the medical profession, the 
public, the State, the employers and the employed” 
for a combined effort to. organise necessary 
measures for combating the disease. 

Hand-boox or GrN/XCOLOov ; By S. K. Gupta, 'M.B. 

The author has tried to condense, within the 
small limit of 114 pages, practically the whole 
subject of Gynmcology. general and operative, 
dealing with female diseases, constitutional and 
local, their mtiology, diagnosis, pathology, prognosis 
and treatment, as also the methods of examination 
of the patient and the preparation for surgical 
operations. The book is intended for use by 
students of medical schools. Unfortunately, it is 
too ovcr-crowdcd, and this has greatly impaired its 
usefulness. We regret we cannot encourage the 
use of sutfii books by students, as they fail to give 
auy intelligent understanding of the subject-matter, 
but serve only as cram booles for passing exami- 
nations. 

The Indian SIateria JIedica : By K. If. Kad- 
hami. Published in Bombay 1927. 

The author has taken great care and pain in 
placing before the medical profession a ■ -vast 
collection of ancient and modem knowledge and 
experiences of the medicinal use of Indian 
indigenous drugs belonging to the vegetable, 
mineral and animal kingdoms. Nearly thirty-six 
years ago, Dymock, "Warden and Hooper pubhshed 
their classical book entitled the “Pharmacographia 
Indica” in three volumes in which very detailed 
information in respect of the medicinal plants , of 
India was given, and this work has rightly ' been 
considered as the standard book on the subject. 
It is time that a revised edition of this valuabl e 
book tPublishers— Messrs. Thacker Spink & Co-) 
should be brought out- The author has- freely 
consulted this book in compiling his Indian 
Materia Medica, and following the foot-steps of the 
great pioneer-workers in the field of indigenous 
drugs, has furnished a detailed account of 1053 
medicinal plants in their various aspects. [“Indian 
Medicinal Plants” by Major B. D. Basu and Lieut.- 
Gol. Eirtikar should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. Ed, Af iZ. ] He has also dealt in his 
book -with the chemical composition and 
medicinal properties of 54 mineral drugs 
and of 51 substances belonging to the animal 
kingdom, used in the indigenous Systems 
of Medicine. A number* of specific medi- 
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cinal preparations of the Aytnvcdic and XJnani 
systems of medicine has been described in the 
book and the method of their preparation in 
detail has also been Riven. 

Some of tlie appendices Riven at the end of 
the book, such as those on “Indian substitutes 
for foreicm druRS,” "nercentoRe composition of 
and calories in food,” “vitaraines in food,” 
“natural orders,” etc. vrill be found useful. The 
appendix on the “pcrcentaRO composition of foods” 
could have been improved by introduciuR separate 
fiRures for “fats” and “carbohydrates in the 
table. The dniRs have been treated in the book 
alphabetically and this will prove very convenient 
for ready reference. The book ends with an 
exhaustive index arrauRed alphabetically. 

One of the objects of the author in pubhshmR 
this useful volume of Indian Materia^ Medica is to 
encouraRe the use of indiRenous medicines amonp 
medical practitioners trained in the traditions and 
methods of the Western ^System of Medicine. 
There is no doubt that this important subiect has 
hitherto been very much ncRlected by Indian 
medical practitioners. Whatever _ proRress has 
been made in this direction is mainly due to the 
action of the Government and the interest taken 
in and tlie work done by a few_ enthusiasts belonRinp 
to the Imperial and Provincial Medical Services. 
The siRUs of the time seem to be more piomisinR, 
PharmacoloRical experiments on _ Indian druRS are 
now beinR carried on in well-equipped laboratones, 
both by Indians and by Europeans, on scientific 
lines under State patronage and helped by pnvate 
benefactions as well, and some of . the medical 
Rradiiates of the different Universities of India 
are showinp an increased leaning towards the study 
of the ancient Hindu System . of Medicine. The 
State and the Legislature are taking some interest in 
the matter, and medical schools and hospitals Me 
being started in the principal towns of India for 
the study of Ayurveda on scientific basis. 

There is an economic aspect of. the quesuon 
which the author has not lost sight of. The 
substitution of many imported foreign drugs by 
indigneous medicines of equal potency would 
contribute to a large saving of public money.. It 
would further enable the poor people of India to 
get medical relief at a much sma.ller cost The 
author is one of the many who believe> rightly or 
wrongly, that drugs grown locally act more 
potently on the children .of the soil than those 
imported from other countries. 

Tliere is one matter which requires comment. 
In a book of this kind published in 1927, one 
would have expected to find record of results of 
up-io-daie experiments in respect of some of the 
more important indigenous drugs, such as Boerhavia 
diffusa, Taminalia Arjuna. Holarrliena Aniidysen- 
terica, Cephandra Indica, Silajatu, Nerium Odorum, 
Cerbora Thebetia, &c. &c., but we regret to say 
that we miss them in the book. 

We have no hesitation to say that the book will 
prove to be a useful companion to practitioners of 
Medicine. 

C. L. Bose. 


The CONSOITDATION OE THE CllHlSTlAN PoWER IN 
Inhia.; By Major B. D- Basu, Beld. Publish- 

ed by R. Cliaiicrjee, Calcutta. 1927, Price Rs. 1-8. 

With the Sepoy Mutiny, a new chapter opens 
in Indian history. It saw the abolition of -the 


mle of the old East India Company in India and 
the assumption of the soverign power of India by 
the Queen Victoria. A large number of problems 
presented themselves before the Queen and her 
advisers for immediate solution. One of the most 
pressing problems was : whether the old policy 
of annexation of Lord Dalhousie would be followed 
or not. Major B. D. Basu, i.m.s, (Retd.) in his 
new brochure. The Consolidation of the Christian 
Power in India, discusses this and other post- 
mutiny problems affecting India in a new fight. 
Ho tries to “analyse the motives which influenced 
the British authorities to give up the policy of 
annexing the Native States governed by ‘heathen’ 
princes.” He quotes liberally from the British 
authors, whose authority is beyond any shade 
of doubt, and shows the real motive in giving 
up the favourite policy of Lord Dalhousie, which 
was largely responsible for the out-break 
of the Sepoy revolt. It was due to Mr. John 
Sullivan and Air. John Dickinson, Jr. of the India 
Reform Society that the mischievous nature of 
the policy of annexation was exposed in England. 
Their wiitings and speeches, from which Major 
Basu makes ample Quotations, showed that “the 
policy was neither ethically just, nor politically 
expedient, nor financially sound.” As to the 
effect of the annexation policy, Mr. Jonn Sullivan 
wrote : “The little court disappears, trade languish- 
es, the capital decays, the people are impoverished, 
the Englishman flourishes and acts like a sponge 
drawing up riches from the banks of the Ganges 
and squeezing them down upon the banks of the 
Thames.” But the expenses which this policy 
entailed were more than the addition to the 
revenue of the Company. It was stated “that 
whilst we have not trebled our revenues, we have 
increased our debt more than sixfold and we are 
at this moment adding to that debt in order to 
make good deficiencies of income.” Thus, Major 
Basu shows conclusively that it was not from any 
motive of philanthropy, altruism or justice that 
the policy of the annexation of the Native States 
was given up, and the Doctrine of Lapse was 
knocked on the head. 

After the Sepoy Mutiny, the cry of the Chris- 
tianisation of India was raised by many zealous 
Christians in India. Thev began to maintain that 
the Christian power in India would not be con- 
solidated and the occurrence of mutinies in future 
would not be prevented unless and until India 
was converted to their faith. One Mr. IVilliam 
Edwardes openly declared : “Our best safeguard is 
in the evangelization of the country.” 

Another zealous Christian, Sir Herbert Edwardes 
of the Multan campaign fame, carried on an 
agitation for “the elimination of all un-Christian 
piinciples from the Government of British India.” 
According to him, one of the un-Christian elements 
in the Government of India, was, the exclusion of 
the Bible and Christian teaching from the Govern- 
ment schools and colleges. Sir Herbert Edwardes 
proposed that the Bible should be taught in the 
Government schools in India. This view was 
shared at that time by almost all the high 
Christian ofiSeers in the Punjab, including Sir 
John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab (who afterwards became Lord Lawrence, 
Yiceroy of India). 

Another problem of the Indian Government was 
the development of the resources of India. To 
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our rulers it 'meant ■ nothing less than “affording 
all possible encouragement to the employment 
of British capital, skill and enterprise in the 
development of the material resources of India.” 
This is what Maior Basu calls the exploitation, of 
India by England, which helped greatly to con- 
solidate her power in India. Major Basu shows 
how Bus exploitation of India by England is 
carried out by (a) the Construction of Railways, 
(b) Cultivation of cotton, (c) Concessions to British 
capitalists to float companies in India to work her 
resources, (dl Larger employment of Englishmen 
in India, and (e) Denying self-government to 
India. 

The Indian army was another problem with our 
rulers. After the Indian • Mutiny, the Christian 
rulers of India were not in a mood to keep the 
Artillery in the hands of the Sepoys. Therefore, 
a Royal Commission was appointed, which resulted 
in greater degradation and humiliation of the 
Sepoys. Thus post-mutiny reconstruction “de- 
prived Indians of the right of serving in the 
Artillery.” Major Basu observes ; “The re- 
organisation of the Indian Army not only in- 
creased the amount of the tribute of India to 
England, but it emasculated the people, made 
Indian Sepoys inefficient and unfit for leadership.” 

In the chapter • entitled “Overawing and 
striking terror into the Punjabis,” Major Basu 
describes 'the cold-blooded judicial murders by 
such highly-professing Christians as Sir John 
Lamence and Sir Robert Montgomery.’ We also 
read of Mr. Erederick Cooper, ‘who in the face of 
God and man, dare to boast of the butchery, or 
death by suffocation, of nearly 500 of their fellow- 
creatures.” 

In this new book, Tlie Consolidation of the 
Chr^han Poioer in India, Major B. D. Basu 
continues the story which he began in his monu- 
mental work. The Rise of the Christian Power in 
India- It IS a well-ivritten and thought-provoking 
segum to the latter book. He shows how the 
first five royal Viceroys, namely. Canning, Elgin, 
Lawrence, Mayo , and Northbrook tried to con- 
solidate the Christian Power in India. Those who 
have r^d his Rise of^ ihe Christian Poioer in 
■tnaia should not also miss this interesting volume 
J he Consolidation of the Christian Power in 
jnma. Major Basu has already acquired a repu- 
ns a great scholar and historian. He is one 
Indian scholars, who are devoting 
their time and energy to the studv of the liistorv 
anq problems of modem India. We congratulate 
major isasu on the success of his new treatise. 

PuAXEsniuxATH Bose 

T J?nLiGiox OF Z.uu.THosnTSA. ; Bn Prof. 
J- -A 5. Taraporcwalla, Ph. D. 

an able and praiseworthy 
svS^ of the Zoroastrian 

faith mformation about that 

himself as re™ the author to 

to confm\ * 1 ?*' necessary for him 

faith, bat doctrines of the 

norforraed *^owiM\n^ii, satisfactorily 

plan of the bonv\nl°i, which the 

s^le Bimilar°wnrt^^^®®? On a larger 

„BssavB on tim pLB? done by Dr. Hang in Ms 
» Zoroastrian Tbco!^ Dballa in his 

writing of recently. .But the 

niToductory works is indeed, a 


periodical necessity with the growth of linguistic 
study and historical criticism. It need hardly be 
said that Dr. Taraporewalla is fully equipped for 
a guide to the Zoroastrian system, being .at once 
a competent scholar of Avesta and Sanskrit. 

Indeed, one of. the chief merits of the book 
arises, in our opinion, from the author’s ability to 
look at his subject from the angle of Sanskritic as 
well as that of Avesta studies; Thus the first 
chapter of the book is one of the best, since it 
gives a synoptic vision of the old "Aryan home, 
using Indian as well as Iranian sources of in- 
formation. There we have quite a calendar of 
gods and heroes of hoary antiquity whom the 
ancestors both of Persians and of Indians adored 
alike. Thus Ahura was worshinned in old 
India in the forms of Asura and .Varuna ,- while 
the deity of sacred fire was in Persia Nairyosangha 
and in India Narashamsa. At a marriage ceremony 
in the Vedic days the god Airyaman was invoked 
and the same divinity is still invoked by the 
Parsis on the same occasion. We would recom- 
mend to the author the further prosecution of this 
"Synoptic” work. 

We might draw the attention of the reader 
to the very good chapter on “Good and Evil. 
Here the various phases and aspects of D.uahsm 
are dealt with, and of course such a solution of 
the problem of evil will always have great attrac- 
tions for a considerable proportion of readers. The 
subject is made interesting by Dr. Tarap.orewaUa 
who has thrown light on it from Hindu philosophy. 
The two spirits of the Gathas have been compar- 
ed by h>m to the two-fold powers (Spirit and 
Matter) as postulated by the Yoga Philosophy of 
India. Such comparisons, limited in scope admitted- 
ly though very useful in clearing ideas, are to 
more useful and illuminating than that wholesde 
introduction of foreign doctrines into the 
Zoroastrian system which has be.en the practice 
of some otherwise competent Parsi scholars "with 
a great zeal for Theosophy. Here we must praise 
the procedure adopted by our author, which is 
scientific in nature and moderate in spirit. Our 
duty as scholars is to produce an exposition of 
the system of the Prophet of Persia and not to 
make wholesale additions to it after the eclectic 
fashion. In a sense, of course,, all religions 
deliver the same message, but that is. only in the 
very long run and only after abstraction . nas been 
made of numerous peculiarities of doctrine whicfi 
are very interesting in themselves from the point 
of view of the history of dogma and of human 
thought. 

The chapter on “the path of Asha righteousn^s ’ 
is an interesting account of the growth of spintuai 
ideals and their development in old Persia.. Since 
the deep and fundamental importance of thi.s con- 
ception of ‘Asha” colours the whole teaching ot 
the Zoroastrian system our author has done "wen 
M making, a special study of the path of . - 

He also illustrates the topic by comjianns tiie 
eternal law of Asha with that of “Rita m the 
Yedas. ‘lu both the branches of the Aryan peoP'^^ 
we find the Asha-Rita aspect of God brought into 
prominence even in the earliest hymns. . doiu 
^nra and Asura - Yaruna embody the ‘Ugfies 
ideal of truth and righteousness- The other oemg= 
worshipped were regarded as so naany vane 
aspects of the activities of the godhead, 

From this point the author is led on to a stauj 
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of the angelology of his system. His classification 
of the angelic hierarchy has much to recommend 
it. There are angels who are personified divine 
attributes ; a second group represent the ancient 
Indo-Iranian deities. To these must be added a 
third class representing the elements and powers 
of nature. Indeed, it must be always difficult to 
Iceep the latter two classes mutually apart. To 
convey the true spirit of angelic worship is no 
easy task, but Dr. Taraporewalla has achieved it 
successfully. Another particularly well-written 
chapter is the one devoted to the life and work of 
Zoroaster himself. 

We have no doubt that another edition of this 
very useful book will be soon required. When 
that edition comes out we would venture . to make 
some suggestions to the author for improving the 
book still further. The chapter on Zoroaster should 
be enlarged and enriched by select quotations to 
be incorporated from the Gathas. A chapter 
should also be added on the later development of 
Zoroastrian doctrine under the Sassanides ; for 
developments of great importance there certainly 
were as also a great deal of reciprocal influence 
exerted by Christianity, Zoroastrianism and 
Buddhism which would when duly brought out 
make that chapter a most fascinating one. The 
author is quite competent to deal with the fresh 
matter thus suggested to be introduced. 

But a reviewer should advisedly confine 
himself to dealing with the edition in hand, in 
the main ; there can be no hesitation in stating 
that the work, of Dr. Taraporewalla is one of the 
best introductions to the study of the religion of 
Zoroaster. 

J. 0. C. 

A ScHEsiE or Mass Education : By A. B. Mande 
M. A. {Columbia, U S. A.). By. 84. Price not known. 

It is Bulletin No. I of Young men’s 'Indian 
Association Education Committee. 

The author has made a special study of 
the question of mass-literacy in India., In this 
book he makes some practical suggestions for 
teaching Reading. “This method is cOmmonly 
known as the ‘sentence method.’ Dr. Huey who 
made a study of the perception span and ,of the 
eye movements was the first psychologis to 
recommend this method. The Phonetic Method, 
tlie Word Method, the Look and Say Methods, tetc, 
which have come into vogue in the Western coun- 
tries are mere adaptations of his recommendation, 
which are based on the laboratory findings” (p. 47). 
Instead of following the traditional method of 
teaching the alphabet first he begins with words 
which have a ‘natural setting’ in a sentence. This 
method is perfectly psychological. But even our 
trained teachers are afraid of following this method. 
And the reason is that they have no practical 
experience in the matter. Mr. Mande tried his 
method in the Central Jail, Nagpur with wonderful 
results. If we are to popularise the method, we 
must convince the people. If we wish to convince 
the people, the experiment should be tried 
extensively by, competent teachers. 

But who will take the initiative and who will 
fake the responsibility ? There must be practis- 
ing schools. 

Tim DAmusms on Obiestal sriniTCALiSM ; By 
'J ohn P. Broivji. Edited uitJi Introduction and notes 


1m H. A. Poser mill iwenty-three illustrations. 
Published by the Oxford University Press. Pp. XXIE 
+496. Price 18s. . - 

The object of this volume is to afford information 
in regard to the Belief and Principles of the 
Darvishes as well as to describe their various modes 
of worshipping the creator. 

The spiritualism of the Darvishes differs in 
many respects from Islamism and has its origin 
in the religious conceptions of India and Greece. 
So the information that the author has been 
enabled to collect together will be of much interest 
to the reader. Much of ’ this is original, and 
having been extracted from Oriental works and 
from Turkish, Arabic and Persian Manascripts, 
may be relied upon as accurate. 

It is a valuable publication and is recommended 
to our readers. There is no other English book on 
the subject. 

Fbeedom, Eeligiox Aim Reauty : Edited by Mr. 
G. Y. Chitnis and Published by jjr. Y. V. 
Bhandarhar, Secretary Prarthana Samaj, Bombay. 
Pp. 192. Price not knoivn. 

It is a commemoration volume published on the 
occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of the foundation 
of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj. It contains 
twelve essays by competent persons. Here is the 
list— 

(i) Worship and , E'eUowship by J. Estlin ’ 
Carpenter. (ii) The Position of the Prarthana Samaj 
in the Religions World by R. G, Bhandarkar. 
(iii) Modernism in the. Church of England bj" 

J. S. Bezzant. (iv) Theism of ,Eamanaya. Some 

S ' 'ems by S Radha Krishnan. (v) The 
of the Brahma Samaj by G. T. Chitnis. 
(vi) The Islamic Revival by „Mohomed Ali - (vii) 
Judaism by Rebecca Reuben Cviii) Bahai Revelation 
(Bahai Spiritual Assembly, Bombay) (ix) The Ideals 
of the Prarthana Samai by T. V. Bhandarkar (x) 
Buddhism and Modern Thought by K. A. Padiiye 
Cxil The Philosophy of the Upanishads by theEditor 
and (xii) Conclusion by Y. G. Bhandarkar. 

All the essays breathe the spirit of Liberalism and 
to this book we draw the attention of all who 
take an interest in Liberal Religions Ideals. 

We congratulate the editor on his being able 
to include in the volume an article on Judaism. A 
civilization that is directly and indirectly shaping 
and modifying our ideas is inimical to the 
interests of Judaism. An oft- read Scripture which 
contains unjust denunciations of ithe expounders 
of that religion and missionary bodies which 
popularises that Scripture have succeeded in 
alienating Indian minds from Judaism. This is 
deplorable. Liberal Judaism is as akin to the 
Theistic movement of India as any other Theistic 
Religion and should never be ignored by Indian 
Tlieists as they have hitherto done. 

They should make a special study of that 
religion, and Montefiore’s Outlines of Liberal 
Judaism (Macmillan) wiil give an excellent idea of 
that movement. 

Mauesh Ciiashka Ghosk 
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Datzidreb Krasdaa' ; By Dr. Badhakamal 
Ilitkhcrjee. The Book Co, Ltd Calcutta. Price Re. 
1 8as. Second Edition’ Revised and Enlarged. 

The first thing that strikes one about this book 
is its excellent get-up and the expressive cover 
design which very ably illustrates the title— TAe 
Cry of the Poor. The book is a pioneer production 
in Bengali Sociological Literature and is indispen- 
sable to the student of the realistic economics of 
^dia. A glance at the chapter-heads will give an 
idea of fte wide field it covers : Thus Comparartve 
Economies, Want v_s. Luxury, Cottle Industry vs. 
Factories and Social Service form only a few of 
the many subjects treated by the author. The* 
work embodies the _ result of much laborious re- 
search-work and original observation on the part 
of the author and is of the utmost value to politici- 
ans, scholars and students alike. 

H. S. 


„ Deepali : Edited by Narendra Deb. 

Published by Messrs. M. C. Sarluir <& Son6. 
Calcutta. Price Rs 3. as 8. 1927. 

Messrs. 3L C. Sarkar and Sons, the enterprising 
firm of pnblisherE,_ deserve to be congratulated on 
bnnging out this popular and illustrated book 
of poems. The book, under notice, contains 151 
poems from the pen of 73 Bengali poets (dead and 
living) who, accmding tp the editor, represent the 

begins with a poem 
entitled from the pen of Rabindranath “the 
best poet of the modern age and of all ages” and 

concludes with a verse under the caption 

by Mrs. Eadharani Datta “whose' 
poetic fam'e (says the editor) even at this stage 
IS . widelv acknowledged.” We are, however, of 
opmion that the collection is not fully represen-' 
tahve and that much improvement could have been 
■ ® expect to miss Dwijendra- 

nath lagore, Bijoychandra Majumdar, Narendra 
Bhattachmjj’a and other poets from this collection, 
borne of the illustrations are no doubt excellent. 
I'ut a good number of them could have been 
omitted. It is also regrettable to find that 
the book abounds with execrable printing mistakes. 

\>c_ hope that the publishers will rectify 
thc=e m the next edition. It is most likely that the 
iK»k will command wide popularity as a presen- 
tation volume because of its excellent get-up. 

j Ry Aarcudrana/h Basu. Guru- 

das ChnlUrjec d- Sons. Rc. 1. 

. late Editor of Bansari, needs no in- 

troduction at our hands. The book, under notice, 
contains eleven refreshing stories written in 
j r'rinting and get-up leave 
6c desired. o commend this Imok to 
the Iknfmli reading public- 

PCS 

Calcutta. 

ot to preface a notice 

Y"* ■'^^ems by saying that Mr. 3L H 
7'' ing'.’r 11 thc mnci important of the 

' Ut 'iv.- y„ poets. His first l>o>Dk vhich came 
Tcg'-rd-'L 65m a hair title to fc so 

Uss revond. now b-eforc us. is another 


evidence of the justness of the claim. But 
e i-inence among younger Bengali poets comes to 
very little unless one can assign some sort of 
importance to the group as a whole, and in this 
connection it can hardly be disputed that these 
poets have not had their share of attention and 
encouragement They are too ranch under the 
shadow of one great name. That they are indebted 
to Rabindranath is a colourless, almost mischie- 
vons commonplace. The rich world conquered by 
Rabindranath will be the heritage _of every poet 
coming after him, to-morrow or iu the distant 
future. Is there any reason why a writer, with 
all these gains in language, metre and inspiration 
before him, should wastefully throw them away 
even if it were possible for him to do so_ and start 
all afresh? The question which matters is whether 
he is going to treat Rabindranath as a starting 
point or as a culmination. There is no denying 
that a good deal of Bengali poetry of to-day does 
read like an echo of Rabindranath, varying, if at 
all, in its degreeof faithfulness- But if there are those 
to whom Poetry is a mere pretty convention for 
the expression of aenimic vapourings and Rabindra- 
nath’s mellifluous verse, the prettiest ready-made 
pattern for them all, there are also others who, do 
not feel in a choms and write to a prescription, 
who would not play the sedulous ape m thought 
or phrase to anyone, who cannot rest ^tisfied with 
anything less than a fresh expression, of fresh 
thoughts in words which are in vital relation with 
the stuff of their imagination. Among these, 
through whom we might hope, indeed , expect, lies 
the future of Bengali poetry, Mr. Majumdar has 
assuredly his place. 

In his first collection of verse, the peculiar 
stamp of, Mr. Majumdar’s poetic individnahty was 
shown in his choice of certain historical themes 
which were not strictly speaking historical in 
treatment The situation, the character, the stojy 
is well known — Nurjehan looking back upon the 
Romance of her life from, the vantage point of its 
tragic close, the last vigil of Nadirshah and his 
death at the hands of the assassin, these are 
familiar tales— but they are there not for their 
own sake. but for the sake of the value which they 
have as a symbol of the poet’s emotional out-look. 
Under all the reticence and artistic disinfere 3 fed,n,ess 
which seems to cover all personal sensibility, 
behind the objectivitj* and the chiselled silences 
of the technique, we can yet guess the unsrioken 
meditation, the hidden cross currents of the poet’s 
moods. In the present book Air. Maj'umdar goes a 
step-farther and takes us into his confidence. He 
speaks in his own person and admits us into his 
intimate world. 

Two long pieces however, furnish the link in 
the transition. One is ‘Nurjehan and Jchangir 
and the other “Death and , Nachiketas.” Being a 
poet, Mr. Majumdar has possibly notliing but c»n- 
tompt for the scruples of the specialist, for after 
dealing with “Yama and Nachiketas”, he does not 
hc-sitate to skip ilillenia ,and Iminch us in the 
midst of a palace intrigue in the time of the Great 
AIovul. But ho liAS done the exact thing that 
will disarm critics. He has succeeded., “Death anu 
Nachiketas" is a rellective poem dwelling m words 
of mournful grandeur on the kallling my.sterj' ,ot 
death, while the other is a fine dram.atic piece m 
which the psychological iio''Si,bititics or tne 
silnalioa and the charactens arc quite successfuJly 
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oxploUctl. This voliimo contains only Uventyfive 
poems. But thoj' arc cnouRh to furnish additional 
jiroot of Mr. .Mnjumdar’s versatility. It is enough 
to cite half a dozen titte.s — An Epicure of Tonch, 
To Schopenhauer, Knlanaliar the iconoclast. Dead 
Love, Dusk out of Season, iloanmfr of Doves — 
to frivo an idea of the ranKC of his inspiration. 

Tlicre arc people svlio would consider versatility 
hardly a merit. It raipht mean no more than 
lack of character. Cort.ainly this reproach c.annot 
he levelled at Mr. Majumdar ; for behind the diver- 
sity of topic and treatment, we feel tho .anthor’s 
possession of a secret, store— an arriere-bartiquo as 
Montaigne would put it— a doctrine and a view of 
life of which ho gives us many glimpses. Ilis 
world is steeped in a dim crepuscular light, 

csl5!tc?J 

<5{S=?k fttr? 55 1 

lie has liis . yearning for tho sun, for clear-cut 
forms and brilliant colours. 

cirs^t 'JUfsi c5l3r»n<J 

^^ir55 szgns dR, 

(51(1515 4(!R ^t5t^ I 

But it is no longer possible for him to believe 
in the actnality of this sunlit world. A dusk out 
of se.ason has descended upon his vision : 

«(t<tSS| C!I5 dtCi r?Pi»( ^tC5l, 

’^IfS! >!! 55515— 

(?tC5Cl« Jivril, ^51 53:«tdtR Pt'QJl, 

P*T sfl^ 5151 51 ^5 1 
«?l5t5 SURl ’I'5H-^l5l 

55TtC^5 5f5 '5(^515 
VigqlifPpjR f^Rl 5ii5t5| 

5r«( "5 15 5515 I 

Jlr. Maiumdar’s poetry is the flower, I shall not 
say of evil but of a profounddisquiet, and disenchant- 
ment. Ordinary people will perhaps miss in him 
be.auties of the ortliodox and accepted kind — smiling 
fields of flower and fruit, mild blisses and trials of 
domesticity and all the little emptinesses of love. 
Pessimism is a recently learnt emotion and Mr. 
ALajumdar is decidedly more modem than the poet 
of complacency. As Mr. Hardy once said, “The 
new vale of Tempo may be a gaunt waste in Shulo 
Human souls may find themselves in closer and 
closer harmony with external things wearing a , 
sombemc.ss distasteful to our. race when it was 
young. The time seems near, if it has not actually 
arrived, when the chastened sublimity of a moor, 
a sea or a mountain will be all of nature that is in 
keeping with the moods of the more thinking 
among mankind." Our poetry will also respond to 
our altered outlook upon life and nature. 

5^515 0555(5 5375 ^ 1 

^55 §515 ^ ^(1^5 1a5-H5t1 ! 

^ sfcq vii^r^vFi TO ^5im 

(55^ 5(5tt5ilq 5lfe!CTO ^!:q5 (55l1 i 


^13 q5— -gprltisl 55‘t1t?tq ]— 

1^15 1R ^5C55 PilR ; 

^^15 5tR5F C15, 5:155 ^5C55 5tf«[ <55515 I 

But this disappointing eartli, this' broken many- 
hued toy. is for the poet the only thing which counts. 
The more it deceives him, the more he clings 
to it. 

£5 r55tC5 Tte ’5tfC5 I 

«lf5 5l5|-i<fl '«iir5, RR C5(5 < 5 ( 5 :^ ri1t5l ! 

■5^5 £5155 5ra ^5t53 ejRti? 

vfim? ificl 555*5 f55f%5 '5(51 ] 

All this might easily lead to tho belief that Mr. 
Majumdar is a philosopher. M'^e must hasten to 
emphasise that ho is only a poet. He is not going 
to systematise his sensations into an intellectual 
Undcratanding of life. He does not “criticise” life. 
He merely discerns an emotional quality in it. 

The distinction of 31r. Majumdar’s poetic 
inspiration is well matched by the distinction 
of his poetic technique. There is between 
his inspiration and the form in which he has 
embodied it m esseadsl snits\ that is to say. bis 
forms are all justified by. his inspiration. He is 
Hot so overwhelmed by his emotions as to lose 
(light of tho technical side of his business. Perhaps 
his also is the ideal of 'Mr. T. S. Eliot’s “one is' 
prepared for art when one has ceased to be 
Interested in one’s own emotions and experiences 
except as material.’’ J£r. M.ajumdar has not reached 
this exacting and rather inhuman standard of 
detacliment but between his attitude and that of 
tho amateur there is all the difference which exists 
between a man who regards poetry as a craft and 
One who regards it .as a pose. But in his pre- 
occupation with technique Mr. Majumdar does not 
make the mistake so common with certain Bengali 
Poets of to-day that harmoniously combined sounds. 
Producing on our nervous centres a purely 
sonorous effect is enough to make poetry. Yet he 
recognises that words with certain associations 
arranged in patterns can make poetry independently 
of definite logical concept. I will quote just 
one example of Jiis symbolism. A dove is moaning 
in some tree in a listless noon. 

YT-YT-Yl- 

£l1>51-5t'^5 '*((fS5tCiS. 

£5t5l5 E(Cq5 515 I £<5 £55 T C5^ ^11 f5< ^5t5 ? 
tt^t-llpl 5t5t*5t!?5 

«t5l-Eira5 ^dfqqtc® 

k!C55 ^tPi— ^^5(5— fTOS 7W1 ? 

’!!lt5lt't 5t5t5 £5515 
5^5 5’1t5 '«!lT'5l Y5l5— 

C^:(5 ^'S-(if firm 5lwt5 <StC5 .<’£515 5t5 ! 

It is an evocation not less beautiful in its way 
than the pieture of Euth standing in tears amid 
the alien corn. 

Pinally.it would be ungracious to pass over 
the contribution of the publisher to our pleasure. 
Enough has been said to give an idea of the 
quality of Mr. Majumdar’s poetry. It is not less 
Welcome for being given to us in a distinctive 
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form. So rarely does one come across a BenRali 
book which will not offend good taste in some 
way or 'other that the discreet beauty of this 
volume will come as a very agreeable surprise to 
all lovers of the art of the book. The publishers 
deserve our gratitude for striking a note of revolt 
against the drabness of commercial book 
production. 

N 


HINDI 


this soldier-poet even at his school-going age. 
And the result is this compilation for which we 
cannot thank him too much. Rahim is nothing if 
he IS not charming and elegant. He poured his 
heart into his work and lie is equally felicitous in 
his delineation of love and life. We are struck by 
his catholicity of spirit, because in Hindi ,and 
Sanskrit verses he p.ays homage to several Hindn 
gods and goddesses. He was also a natron of 
poetrj'. His life and works are described in the 
introduction. There is a reproduction of his 
portrait. 


V1DV.1.PATI Icr Pauavau . Compiled by J/r. 
Ramb-iksha Sarma Bempuri. Published bij the 
Hindi Pustak Bhandar, Laheria Serai. Pp. XIF+ 
327. 

265 podus of Yidyapati are published in this 
edition with short notes on difficult words. The 
aim- of the compiler seems to be to furnish a 
handy collection of the best songs of the poet. 
The introduction deals with the poet and his work 
in a general wav. As regards the pictures, they 
are disappointingly devoid of any art and one is a 
mere copy from a European model. The editor 
has to be thanked for preserving the original 
dialect of the padas. 

MATiRUi-HRANrHAVAU : Edited by 3Ir. Krishna- 
vikari Misra, ba., llb." Published by the Ganga- 
Pusiakmala Offioe, Lucknow. Pp. CCLXIII and 
244. 1926. 

Matiram Tripathi is a well-known Hindi poet 
of the brajabhasha dialect. He belonged to a 
family which has given the poets Bhushan and 
Ghinfaimani. He lived at the court of Bundi 
during the reign of the son of the celebrated 
Chhatrasal. . Three works of the poet are edited 
with occasional notes, and they are based on 
several Hss.. and printed copies. The long intro- 
duction has dilated on all possible issues in con- 
nection with the poet and his poetry. The editor 
is not blind to the defects of the poet, who, though 
he excelled in the craft according to the Basa- 
sasiras, lacked in emotion, which is the mainspring 
of all true poetry This edition is sure to become 
a standard work for reference. 


Hahakavi Akbak our unka" urdu Kawa : By 
Umrao Singh Karunika.B. A. Published by Jnanprakas 
Mandir, Machhra. Meerut, 2nd edition. Pp. 177. 

This second edition of the selected poems of the 
celebrated"" Urdu poet is a testimony to his 
popularity. His muse was not confined to tbe rose- 
garden of convention, but he breathed a new life 
into modern Urdu poetry. Thus he created light 
verses on various topics -of modem life, polities not 
excepted. He touched on various chords,— love, 
humour, religion, topical events and even Giandhism 
and non-co-operation. The introduction is useful 
and shows the poet both as a man and an artist. 


, RAHEi-EAvrTAv.Ai:,i ; Edited by Mr. Surendranath 
pican. Published by the Naival Kishore Press, 
LurX-now.Pp XLIII+98. 1926. 

schoolboy in India knows the name of 
Itahim Khan Khan-khana, the great soldier 
fho* ? court of Akbar. But few of us ever suspect 
^ . great poet too. The editor of the 
P esent eoUection was drawn towards the dohas of 


Deuati Duriva : By Mr. Shivpujan Salim. 
Published by the Hindi Pustak Bhandar, Laheria 
Serai. Pp. 226. 1926. 

Scenes of country-life in Bihar have been most 
charmingly depicted in this work. The_aathor has 
been well-advised in using the popular dialect, which 
has a peculiar flavour and directness and is also 
refreshing when contrasted with the much-sanskri- 
tised modern Hindi prose. As their dialect, no less 
do the elemental life affairs of the ' countrj'-folks 
interest us by their foolishness and knavery as 
well as their honesty and simplicity. We congra- 
tulate the author on his success and hope he will 
give us more of such bright stories. We like to 
draw his attention to the necessity of collecting 
the folk-lores in the very words in which they are 
delivered. 

Bihar ka Sahitva— Part I ; Published^ 

Hindi Pustak Bhandar, Laheria Serai, 1926, 
Pp. 279. • , 

•In this work are collected the presidMuai 
addresses of the first five sessions of the Bihar 
Provincial Hindi Literary Conference, together ^tn 
those of the Chairmen of the Reception Committees. 
This is surely a useful publication inasmuch as it 
focuses oar attention' on the literary history of 
Bihar. - - - - „ 

Raaies Bash 


TELUGU. 

IIuHAiuiAD; By Puripanda Appaldswanrij. Pub- 
lished by V. V. Eamaswamy Sasirulu <& bons, 
Madras. Pp. 44, 1926. 

An interesting and well-written essay on the 
life of ilunammad. It vmuld have been more useini 
at the present time if tlie tenets of the JIuslim creed 
had been lucidly explained and it had .esen- 
shown how traces of these . can be foraa m 
Christianity and other religions. The '^nations ot 
doctrine .in the Koran are not referred to., .iue 
life of the great prophet is, however, vividly 
described. 

B. Eamchaotea Bau. 


GUJARATI 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of a 
the 11th Annual Report of the 
Vidvalaya of Bombay. We do not r.eviesv Kepons. 

We have received several copies of 
Bhagvad-Gita from Kanji Kalidas 0 osbi. id y 
are translations 'of the ' Sanstot YPpAnirs 

Marathi and Hindi and illustrated. The renderings 
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are well done, and thev are sure to be very much 
appreciated by the readins; public. 

RiUAYAii.v : Bu Sattri Ghhoialal Ghandra- 
Skanfcar, printed and jmblished by the Society for 
JSiicouragcmenl of Ghcap lAleralure, Ahmeaahad. 
•Cloth hound, Pp. 142L Second edition. Price 
ilf. 6-0-0. tVtth 40 colored illustrations {1926). 

This is a translation of Tulasidas’s Ramayana 
in Hindi. Looking to its get-up and contents it is 
marvellously cheap for six rupees. Its intro- 
■ductions are many and comprise a wealth of 
interesting details on the life of Tulasidas and on 
various other matters connected with the great 
epic. Every Gujarati Hindu, and other Gujaratis, 
too, should read tliis work. 

Sauaua Gita Govixd ; By Nalwarlal P. Shah, Esq. 
>B.A , Printed at the Anavil Bandhu Printmg Press, 
Surat. Cloth bound. Pp. 120. Price lie. 1-12-0 
(19271. 

Jayadev’s Gita Govind is a literary gem in 
'Sanskrit. It is not possible to translate its beauty 
into vernaculars which lack the wealth and flexi- 
bility of Sanskrit vocabulary. An existing tran- 
slation by Rao Bahadur Keshablal H. Dhruva into 


Gujarati, because of the scholarly attainments of 
the translator, tries to go as near the original as 
possible. The present translation has, however 
aimed more at easiness of stjde than at scholarli- 
ness. and it may be that those who scorn the 
trouble involved in perusing a scholarly work 
may find solace in perusing an easier work, dis- 
regarding its 6ther faults and short-comings. The 
work, however, needs encouragement. 


SuASniKALA AND ClIAUnPAXCHASHIKA : By 

Nagardas J. Patel. Fiinted at the Suryaprdkash 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound, (ivith 
pictures.) Pp. 100. Price Rs. 2. {1926). 


The romantic story of how a teacher fell in 
love vnth his pupil, a princess, and was ordered to 
be executed by her father on discovery of it, and 
how he was reprieved on singing fifty slokas one 
as he mounted each of the fifty steps leading to 
the execution platform, reciting, his undying love 
for her, is versified by Kivi Bilhan ; it has been 
translated into English in his inimitable way by 
Sir Edwin Arnold, and Mr. Patel has attempted 
re-telling it in Gujarati verse. He Las, in doing so, 
supplied a want. 

E. M. J. 


ODKRENOT AND PRICES IN INDIA* 

By PBOEESSOE J. 0. SIHHA, D. Sc. 


fTHE post-war literature on currency is a 
voluminous one. Even in India many books 
on the subject have been issued in recent years, 
fijnfortunately, most of them cover the same 
ground. Questions of currency history and theory 
which have been authoritatively dealt with, are 
often introduced merely to increase the bulk of 
some books. The present volume also is not 
entirely free from this defect. 

The book is divided into three sections. Part I 
contains a historical survey of Indian currency 
from 1806 to 1920 This subject has been dealt 
with by many writers but our authors have des- 
•cribed more fully than any other “the gold move- 
ment” in India during the third quarter of the 
last century and how it was "suddenly shelved 
■in 1874.” 

We find also in this nart an interesting account 
-of the Report of the Mansfield Commission. “The 
reasons which led the authorities to sit tight over 
'this report and take no action.” is, according to 
our authors, -“one of the unexplained mvsteries of 
'the history of Indian currency” (p. 28). Though 
no official explanation has been given, the chief 
-obstacle to the acceptance of the Report, appears 
■to have been the almost continuous fall m the 
value of silver, which began from the year 1867. 
Jneidentally, the authors tell us that this was the 
•first currency commission appointed by the 


Ourrenev and Prices in India by N. C. Yakil 
and S. K. Muranjan. (D. B.' Taraporevala Sons & 
'Co.. Bombay, 1927, pp. xvi -1-549. Price Rs. iQ). 


Government of India. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, a currency committee was appointed as 
early as 1787 by the government of Cornwallis 
which took oral and written evidence in India, as 
described in a paper read at the eighth meeting 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission at 
Lahore m 1925. 

• Part n of the book is devoted to a study of 
Indian prices. Here tae authors are mainly on 
new ground. The section opens with a study of 
index numbers. India Office Memorandum of 
1885-87 and subsequent index numbers of Indian 
prices are briefly examined. But there is an im- 
portant omission. The authors have, not mentioned 
the recent inde.x numbers, published in the Bombay 
Labour Gazette and in the Indian Trade Journal, 
Calcutta. It is true that these relate to prices in 
Bombay and Calcutta and do not give a very 
accurate idea of the general price level throughout 
the country. But it should be remembered that 
■ Calcutta index numbers are regularly quoted 
in the monthly bulletin of the League of Nations 
for representing price-changes in India. 

The study of price-levels is followed by the 
study of prices of individual commodities like rice, 
wheat, sugar, tea, cotton, jute, coal and oilseeds. 
The authors arrive at certain conclusions, which 
are open to criticism. 

“The price-history of sugar.” they tell us, “is 
one of the most illuminating illustrations of what 
a policy of determined protection can achieve” 
(».176). The authors gravely tell us that the 
difference between' the cost of production here 


V 
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and that abroad, should be bridged by an adequate 
proteotira duty, (this difference amountmg, aMord- 
ino- to them, to the paltry figure of f67o in 19L8), 
alfhongh the theory of equalising costs has been 
discarded eVen in America, -where it -was first 
proclaimed as the true principle of protechon. 
The reason assigned is equally curious,— the 
infancy of the industry 1” - 

Nor can one support the authors contention 
that the Indian coal industry requires protection, 
■which in their opinion, “deserves to be strengthen- 
ed a good deal more, if it is to become an active 
force in stimulating our other industries. When 
it is remembered that our coal production exceeds 
our consumption, the case for a prohibitive import 
duty becomes stronger still” (pp. 239-210.1 One 
fails to see how by a protective import duty on 
foreign coal, the Indian coal industry can be made 
•‘an active force in stimulating our industri^. 
h'or, as the - Tariff Board has pointed out, all 
measuies which tend _to raise the cost of fuel are 
prejudicial to industrial development” 

Nor can one accept the authors’ view that the 
prices of hides, like those of jute, are determined 
by its (sic) monopolistic supplies,” (p, 228), ' The 
Tiscd Commission has pointed out the dangers 
“of such apparently wel’-entrenched monopolies 
as jute” and every year the address of the 
Chaiiman of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
contains some remarks about possible competition. 
The authors are on still more debatable grounds 
•when they speak of hides. The chief market for 
Indian hides has always been Central Europe, 
particularly Germany. Apart from competition 
•with foreign hides in those markets, there is now 
an intense competition -with local produce, which 
has not . to bear the cost and risk of deterioration 
of long voyages, and which can be sold very 
cheaply ■with the increased consumption of meat 
The rapid rise of motor transport has also reduced 
the demand for boots and therefore for hides, and 
thus the competition is all the keener between 
Indian and foreign hides. 

Part II of the book closes with some general 
remarks about the difficulties of determining -a 
representative price level for India, an account of 
the variation in prices between 1861 and 1920, 
and a discussion on the relation between currency 
and prices. 

Here the authors support Gokhale’s -view that 
the pre-is-ar gold exchange standard was partly 
responsible for the rise of Indian prices "The 
stalnlity of exchange-rate between. 1900-1914” is. 
in their opinion, no argument *‘ag<ainst the alleged 
infiition of prices.” (p. 328). . They draw our 
attention to certain peculiarities of_ the Indian 
price-level. They repeat their previous remarks 
about India’s ‘■cxclnsive monopolie-S'” •which "can 
bear a large inflation of pi ices without endanger- 
ing their production. Besides, there are many 
important prcdncts in India forming a very large 
pcpcoutage of the tobal internal trade,” prices of 
whuh "may rise very high without calling for any 
adpiMmcnt of the exclringe rate.” (p. 329) 

ilar* i g;f t n raf 


national market, such as silver, copper, wheat 
cotton, have about the same gold price the world- 
over, transportation and taxes, aside, no matter 
whether the quotations are in dollars, francs^ 
pounds or marks. On the other hand, many 
articles such as aluminum goods, pottery and 
china-ware or specialized chemicals and metallurgi- 
cal products, which either do not enter largely 
into international trade or whose prices are ad* 
justed slowly, show a great divergence of gola 
prices in the several markets of the \rerld 
{Depreciated Exchange, and International iraaCy. 
second edition, p. 20.) „ , , „ ,. „ 

Even in' the case of England the same disparity 
between sheltered and unshdtered 
noticeable, as pomted out by Keynes and other 
monetary theorists. . , , , - tuot 

The authors have missed the 
the assumptiou of. special characteristics of me 
Indian price-level is not neeessary fi prove the 
thesis that relative redundancy of currency tor 
short periods was quite likely under the ?re--w^ 
system. Even the Hiltou-Young 9°^= i-J-nLuEl 
observed, “the automatic working of the ^ ^ “f® 
standard is thus not adequately provided for m 
India -Under the Indian system rantoction is Mt 
and never has been, automatic. {Report, para. 



^^’Wrt in of the book deals -with the .three .issuers 
raised by the Hilton-Young Commission, 

Sard the ratio (the authors pat it as the unit) 

^^ith?egaid^to the first question, the authors 
exnlain why Indian public opinion has been tivev- 
■wlielminriy in favour of gold standard with a gold 

S?thSS'f4’i£aM5''&» -'Tto sg 4 

Se no credit difficulty.:’ But the. introducti^ 
S Mid cuirency in India .would give a heavy 
blow to the American. silver interest and natnralJr 
"we are welcome neitner as creditoi-s of our o;^ 
gold from Engl.and. nor im borrowers of surplus 

^'’'Thfs°ls ffi^^drief ob 5 taele%o the adoption of gold 
■ currracy in India. The expense for .introducing 
gold currency and the reaction of this me^ure 
on the world price of gold do not appear to be 
very serious obstacles. As to the amument of 
Mr Kitcbin and Prof. Cassel that India s additional 
demand will increase the scramble for gold ana 

bring about a fall of prices, we may quoie the 
opinion of an authority on gold standard like Prot- 
Ij"hfeldt that "on the whoie, the chief .risk of a 
disturbance that would be embarrassmg ana 
detrimental to trade througbout the world appears 
to be on the side of depreciation, i.c.. of /ise "i 
prices.” (Lehfeldt- Cbn/roffmp t/ic Output of Gold, 
p. 20). The future course of the price of fro’ a is- 
so uncertain that it is unsafe to use it as an 
-argument for or against gold currency. 

The alternatives that are imnicdutely 
under the existing circumstanoia ^ 

-without gold currency and. the 

standard. The serend was .d^cn mt-d aunng 

the AYar The Currency Commission haSt tlicreioi^ 
recommended the 'pold^mUion ’^1 

its opinion, gives us all the advantages oS goia- 
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standard and avoids the difficulties of gold 
-currency. , „ „ ... 

Our authors approve of the Commissions 
•scheme subject to the criticism that the gold 
reserve should be located exclusively in India,— 
an opinion, which is held by all Indian publicists. 
We endorse also the corollary to this proposition 
Iliat “the Currency Authority shall do its work 
of buying and selling gold only in India.” (P. 472). 

We wish however that the authors had 
suggested closer buying and selling rates for 
gold- It is difficult to understand why it is 
necessary to prescribe the selling rate on the 
basis of p-l-2o, in order to preserve the Bombay 
bullion market, although the London bullion 
market is not affected by the very close buying 
and selling rates fixed by the Bank of 
England, vix,., £3 tis 9d and £3 I7s lOVid. per 
6td. oz a. e., a difference of only 16 p. c.l. 

One fails to see how this gold bullion standard 
may be called a standard at all, when gold will 
admittedly vary from its par value by as much 
as 2 3 per cent. IE a yardstick is sometimes eq,ual 
to 36 inches and sometimes to 36 8 inches, no 
■scientist would accept it as a standard for measure- 
ment. Exactly the same argument applies to 
■monetary standards. 

It has been suggested that it is a sop fo 
Bombay which is unhappy over the 18d. rate. 

It seems that the powerful Exchange Banks, 
which finance gold imports as well as the wealthy 
bullion dealers of Western India have been 
appeased by sacrificing the interest of the country 
as a whole. At the same time the Reserve 
■Bank’s obligation to sell gold in India has been 
•made a mere paper obligation. The Bank -will 
■oi’dinarliy be the dearest market for gold in this 
■country. The Commission’s claim that its scheme 
■“is an absolute gold standard” “since gold bars 
nre to be given in exchange for notes or silver 
rupees, not for export only, but for any purpose,” 
{Bepori, para 60) is therefore unfounded. We 
suggest that our currency authority should buy 
nnd sell gold in India at a reasonable difference, 
say one per cent. Not until this is done, can the 
new standard be an improvement upon the old one 
in this respect. 

On the ratio question our authors express their 
opinion in favour of Is. 4d. rate, mainly on the 
ground that “the standard unit of value, once 
fixed, must be regarded as sacred and should not 
be changed.” This is certainly a good principle- 
But it must be home in mind that during the 
currency experiment in 1920, the rate had already 
been changed to 23 gold and the rupee left its 
old moorings as early as 1917. 

As to the “sanctity” of the Is. 4d ratio, the 
lollowing remarks of the Statist, which was by no 
means a blind supporter of the Is. 6d. rate, m-ay be 
•quoted ; "Given the fact that since 1914, the 
internal purchasing power of each rupee has 
been reduced by about 35 p. c., the claims of 
equity as far as outstanding contracts entered into 
before the war_ are concerned, would seem to 
demand a fixation of the rupee at a parity 
higher than that which obtained before the War," 
•(The Statist, Sept 11, 1926). 

In^ this connection our authors strangely observe 
that “the question of price-adjusiment is a mere 
truism and need not be raised at all” (p. viii). “The 
posiuon is that the exchange has been determined 


by the authorities at Is. 6d. since October 1924, 
and that steps have been taken to maintain this 
rate, by controlling the internal price-level— 
The_ fact that these steps have been taken for 
a fairly long time, for more than two years, must 
result in the adjustment of the internal price level 
with the world price level'' (p. 513) (italics are ours). 
This admission cuts the ground on which most 
of the arguments for Is. 4d. rate are based. 

We now pass on to the last question discussed 
in the book, viz., the problem of the Reserve 
Bank._ Tlie authors support the view ot the 
majority of the Currency Commission that a 
separate Reserve Bank is desirable for India. 

Doubts _ have been raised that the amount of 
rediscounting to be done in India being small, the 
Reserve Bank will not be a paying concern. Such 
doubts are wholly unfounded. The sole right of 
note-issue, the free deposit of Government balances 
and the compulsory deposit from' the scheduled 
banks, will give the Reserve Bank sufficient funds 
which, even if employed at a very low rate of 
interest, will bring a handsome profit. 

Our authors rightly oppose the special preference 
to the shareholders of the Imperial Bank in 
subscribing to the capital of the pioposed bank. 
The Commission recommended that “the Imperial 
Bank’s shareholders should be given the first 
opportunity of subscribing for the capital stock” 
of the Reserve Bank. The Bill provides for 30p c. 
of the capital to be subscribed by the Imperial 
Bank as an institution and not by its individual 
shareholders. This has led the Exchange Banks 
to ask that another thirty per cent, of the capital 
should be reserved for the scheduled banks, whose 
head offices are registered in India or the British 
Empire. If any such preference is conceded, . the’-e 
seems to be no reason for making any distinction 
between the British and the Foreign Banks included 
in the First Schedule of the Bill. 

- The basis for this preference therefore requires 
examination. It has been said .that the Imperial 
Bank deserves some consideration as a sort of 
compensation for its alleged “sacrifice,” for, it is 
going to bo deprived of the greater part of the 
Government balances. We are further told that the 
Bank has been compelled to open a large number 
of new branches which do not pay. 

But it may be noted that the Imperial Bank is 
not going to lose the prestige of being the custodian 
of Government funds. It will act as the sole agent 
of the Reserve Bank at all places in British India 
where there is a branch of the Imperial Bank and 
no branch of the Reserve Bank. The fact that 
substantial Government balances will still be kept 
in the Imperial Bank will give it sufficient 
prestige in the eyes of the public. How valuable 
this privilege is, may be realised from the fact 
that some Indian banks were anxious to have 
Government balances even by depositing adequate 
amount of Government securities. 

During the last war, a Bengali Zamindar of 
some education, withdrew all his money from the 
district loan office and deposited it in the local 
Go-operative Central Bank on the. ground ihat the 
latter "was a Government institution.” If such be 
the prestige of a co-operative bank, the privilege 
of having Government balances which the Imperial 
Bank will still enjoy, must he a valued one. 

It may also be said that a considerable part of 
the Reserve Bank’s balances kept in the Imperial 
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Bank ■will be free of interest (see the Second 
Schedule of the Bill). The restrictions on the 
activities of the Imperial Bank, especially on 
foreign exchange business, are also going to be 
removed. These are sufficient compensations for 
its alleged “sacrifices.” 

_As to the maintenance of unprofitable branches, 
it is difficult to believe that a considerable number 
of them is really unremunerative. The chief 
difficffity of bankers in the mofussil. is to get 
sufficient deposits at a lo'w rate of interest. The 
Imperial Bank has not to face this difficulty. There 
is no reason "why its branches should remain, 
unremunerative after the first few years of their 
establishment, unless the administrative charges 
there are too heavy. "We think therefore that the 
proposed preference to the Imperial' Bank in 
subscribing shares is uninstified. The case for 
preference to Exchange Banks is weaker still. 

. The Joint Select Committee of both Houses of 
the. Central Legislature, which recently met m 
Bombay, apparently solved this question. by advo- 
cating a state bank -without share . capital, the 
arguments advanced in favour of this scheme are. 
firstly, that the Eeserve Bank, as proposed by the 
Government, will not command public COTh^nce. 
Secondly, the profits earned by the Bank m 
dealing -with Government moneys should go to 
the State and not to the shareholders. Lastly, it 
is problematical whether a capitalist-o-wned. bank 
would serve the interests of indigenous trade and 
commerce. 

It cannot be denied that the Government 
management of currency in this country has been 
on the whole a failure. We doubt whether the 
control of credit and currency by a State Bank of 
India would fare better. We fail to see how a 
directorate independent of Government control can 
be formed, if the State is to be directly responsible 
for the institution. It is curious that our politi- 
cians who were most vocal against state control of 
currency, are now the . loudest in praising the 
•virtues of a State Bank, involving as it does, state 
control of currency and credit. 

The argument that a state-aided bank will not 
command as much public confidence as a state- 


oioned bank is not a strong one. The Indian 
public has full confidence as to the financial 
solvency of the Imperial Bank and there is no- 
reason why the Reserve Bank will not command 
the same confidence. The truth appeare to lie 
the other way about. As Sir Henry Strakosch 
rightly observes. “History furnishes . abundant 
proof that the control of central banking msfi- 
tutions is more soundly exercised, by pnvat^ 
citizens than by Governments.” [JEcojionito Journat;- 

As to~ the argument that the profits of the bank 
dealing with Government moneys should go to 
the State, it may be said that in the Eeserve Bank 
Bill, provision has been made for a very moderate 
dividend to the shareholders and the balance is to 
be paid to the State. As interst will have to be 
paid on the debentures of the proposed state-owned 
bank, we doubt whether this latter institution 
would bring more profit to the Government, es- 
pecially when it is remembered that the manage- 
ment of a state-owned institution is apt to be- 
extravagant, especially in India. 

The question whether a capitalist-owned Bank 
would serve the interests of indigenous trade- 
depends ultimately on the shareholders. If the- 
majority of them is unsympathetic to Indian 
interest, indigenous trade may not get adequate- 
facilities. But there is no ground for this- 
assumption. The real reason why the State 
Bank is advocated is that Indian publicists are 
afraid that the Bank may be controlled by European 
capitalists, who, it is apprehended, have no 
sympathy for Indian trade and industries. It is- 
difficult to suggest any practicable measure , to 
allay this suspicion, except to ask patriotic Indians 
to invest in the shares of the Reserve Bank,, 
although the yield will be low. 

To conclude, the book before us contains a 
mass of useful information on Indian currency 
and prices, and its value to the student would 
be much enhanced by condensation and leaving 
out of matter not essential to the arguments of the 
authors. 


THE PROBLEM OF POLITICAL REPRESENTATION IN INDIA 

Bi PSOJESSOE GURMOKH EfflAL SIEGH, 

Bmai'es Hindu XJniversiiy 


P ^^^^GAL prophets of the 18 th century 
had become so much disgusted with the 
autocracy in its various 
tn tLr, . distance had lent so great a charm 
flin Athenian democracy of 

Giey began to regard 
cracy as the one panacea for all human 


ills. And though the actual working of 
democracy has not fulfilled the high ex- 
pectations of its early admirers and has even 
disappointed some of its sincerest friends, if 
is still regarded by the vast bulk of the people 
all ■ over the globe as the best form of 
government. 

Democracy is of two kinds, of the direcf 
type and of the representative character. Direct 
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democTacy certainly appears more desirable 
but it is also more difficult of achievement. 
In fact, it requires a very high standard of 
development among the people. The people 
must possess a high sense of civic responsi- 
bility, a sufficient knowledge and understand- 
ing of local people and local problems, and 
a considerable amount of political education 
if they are to work the institution of direct 
democracy successfully. And so far all 
attempts to introduce it in large countries 
have proved abortive. Direct democracy may 
be possible in small city states or countries 
like Switzerland ; but it is impracticable in 
places like America, Russia or India. The 
Russian experiment is, without a shadow of 
doubt, a complete failure from this point of 
view. The attempt to introduce direct 
democracy * has actually resulted in the 
introduction of indirect representation and 
of unresponsive autocracy at the top. This 
is inevitable in a large country. When the 
number of citizens exceeds a few thousand, 
and when the inhabitants are scattered over 
a large area and cannot all be gathered in a 
big hall or a square to deliberate and to 
register their decisions one way or the other, 
some sort of representation becomes indis- 
pensable. ' It may be mentioned here in 
parenthesis, that initiative and recall cannot 
solve the complicated problems of to-day. 
As pointed out by Professor Laski; — 

'Tor what is, as a rule, urgent Jn the issues 
tliey raise is not the simple desirability of affirma- 
tive or negative response, but the much more 
complex question of the desirability of a particular 
solution stated in its complex statutory terms. 
The difficulty, in fact, which direct government in- 
volves is the final difficulty that it is by its 
nature far too crude an instrument }to find room 
for the nice distinctions inherent in the art of 
government;". 

And if a direct and responsible system of 
representation is not accepted — because that 
will convert direct democracy into indirect 
democracy — a series of federations has to be 
arranged as in Russia or in Miss Follet’s 
scheme, the result of which is the adoption 
of indirect election — from the local to the 
city or district group, from the city and 
district groups to the provincial group, from 
the provincial groups to the national group, 
and in some cases from the national groups 
to the Imperial or international group. The 
members of the group at the fop have really 
no living connection with the members of 
the local group at the bottom and thus feel 
no sense of responsibility to the people at 
large. 


The defects of indirect elections are 
quite well known in India and may be des- 
cribed in the words of the authors of the 
Montagu-Ohelmsford Report. While criticising 
the system of “doubly indirect” elections in 
force under the Morley-Minto scheme the 
authors observe : 

"There is absolutely no connection between the 
supposed primary voter and the man who sits as 
his representative on the legislative councii, and 
the vote of the supposed primary voter has no 
effect upon the proceedings of the legislative council. 
In such circumstances there can be no responsibility 
upon, and no political education for, the people 
who nominally exercise the vote”. 

. The system of indirect elections was 
tried in the United States of America for 
nearly a century and a quarter and was in 
the end discarded in 1913, as it proved in- 
jurious to the local life of the States. It 
introduced national issues into local politics 
and vitiated the whole local atmosphere. 

For large countries like India then direct 
democracy is altogether impracticable, and 
resort must be had to representative demo- 
cracy. 

II 

In representative democracy attempt is 
made to create an Assembly which is, so to 
speak, the nation in miniature. As far as 
possible all sections of the people and 
especially all political interests and opinions 
should be represented in proportion to their 
strength in the country and in particular 
care should be taken that -minorities are not 
placed absolutely at the mercy of the 
majority but are allowed an adequate oppor- 
tunity of inftnencing the decisions of the 
Assembly. Several systems have been 
devised to give proper representation 
to minorities ; but before referring to them, 
it is necessary to discuss the basis on 
which representation should proceed. Re- 
presentation may be on territorial basis, on 
communal lines, on the group principle or 
on a mixed basis. One of these has been 
ruled out by the Western people as inimical 
to responsible or self-government. On the 
other hand, representation on communal 
basis is regarded by a large number in 
India as “an inevitable, and even ahealthy, 
stage in the development of a non-political 
people.” The authors of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report demurred strongly to this view. 
They wrote; — 

“Bat when we consider what * icsnonsible 
government implies, and how- it was developed in 
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the •world, we cannot tahe this -view— In the 
■earlier form which it pssnmed in Europe it 
appeared only when the tei-ritorial principle had 
•vanquished the tribal principle, and blood and 
xeligion had ceased to assert a rival claim with 

the State to a citizen’s allegiance We conclude 

•anhesitatingly that the histoiy of self-government 
among the nations who develofied it and spread 
it through the world, is decisively against the 
admission by the State of any dmded allegiance ; 
against the State’s arranging its members in any 
way which encourages them to think of them- 
■selves primarily as citizens of any smaller unit 
than itself.” 

The principle of communal representation 
■was carefully discussed and strongly con- 
demned by Sir. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
iord in their classic report on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reforms ; and it would not have 
been necessary to. examine it here to-day if 
they had been strong enough to act up to 
their convictions and had followed the 
dictates of reason and experience. But the 
tact that the Retorms ot Ih'if), instead ot 
discarding communal representation, greatly 
-extended its application and that one big 
community in India— the Muslim community 
— still continues to clamour for it and that 
it forms a centre of fierce controversy in 
the country makes a dispassionate considera- 
tion of it absolutely essential. 

III. 

The greatest defect of communal repre- 
sentation, one which is fatal to the growth 
of Indian nationality and self-governing 
institutions in the country, is that it makes 
the people think of their differences and 
divisions and prevents them from acquiring 
-the citizen spirit.” As pointed out by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report and as illustrated 
by the experience of the past few years and 
the state of affairs in the country to-day ; 

• “Division bv creeds and classes means the 
creation of political camps organised against each 
other, and teaches men to think as partisans and 
not as citizens; and it is difficult to see how the 
change from this system to narional representation 
us ever to occur.” 

These are words well worth pondering 
over! There were not a few among the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress in 1916 
and thoroarc still some leading persons amongst 
■s to-day, who hug themselves with the 
.y‘ foiling belief that communal representation 
If ^ ^ transitory measure in its very 

shortly give ■w.ay, in 
of rn fashion, to a national system 

ino’ t’re-eutation. Such persons are expect- 

K crop of mangoes from a field of 


thorns, and the words of the joint authors of 
the Jlontagu- Chelmsford Report ought to prove 
an eye-opener to'them. Communal representa- 
tion is like a deadly poison which once 
introduced into the system spreads itself 
over the whole organism and eats away the 
vitals of the body. Like the snake it has 
to be killed as soon as it is born ; if allowed 
to survive, it works havoc, as it has already 
done in almost all parts of the country. It 
has killed the delicate and yonng plant of 
Hindn-Moslem Unity and has created com- 
munal ' tension all over the country. Those 
persons who were prepared to drink from 
the same cup are breaking each other’s heads 
and calling each other ugly names. And in 
a cosmopolitan city like Calcutta we have 
the spectacle of bloody riots lasting for- days 
at an end and the unholy sight of the burn- 
ing of temples, mosques and Gurdwaras ! 
Communal representation has strengthened 
and spread the communal mentality. Com- 
munal spirit is rife in the country and 
everywhere one hears of Tanxim and Tablig, 
Sangaihan and 2Ialuibir Dais. National 
organisations are withering away for lack of 
interest and support, but communal organisa- 
tions are multiplying and attracting crowds 
of supporters. One by one the national 
leaders are succumbing to the intoxication of 
the communal vaccine and one does not know 
where the process will stop if things are 
allowed to drift for lorg. 

Communal representation is, however, not 
only inj'urious to the growth of the citizen 
spirit and the development of self-governing 
institutions, it is really harmful to the 
progress of the commuuity whose interests 
it seeks to protect. As pointed out by the 
authors of the report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms: — 

_ "A minority which is given special represent- 
ation owing to its weak and backward state is 
positively encour^ed _to, settle down into a feeling 
of satisfied security it is under no inducement to 
educate and qualify itself to make good the ground 
which it has lost compared with the stronger 
majority”. 

Another defect of communal representa- 
tion is tliat under it "the give and take 
•which is the essence of political life is lack- 
ing. There is no inducement to the one side 
to forbear, or to the other to exert itself. 
The communal system stereotypes existing 
relations”. On the other band, under a 
system of common electorates there is 
chance for the development of good-'will, 
toleration towards each other, friendly feel- 
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ings and relations, regard for each other’s 
■erishes, desire to stod/ each other’s needs 
and effort to please each other. There is an 
opportunity, at any rate, for the growth of 
the citizen spirit, which, as has been shown 
above, is so essential for the development of 
self-government in the country. 

However, there is one fundamental point, 
which is almost always ignored in contro- 
versies on the subject, and to which I wish 
to draw special attention. Communal menta- 
lity has got so tremendous a hold over us 
that wo cannot imagine a sphere where 
there are no divisions on communal lines. 
Because differences of religion have been 
made the basis of social and other distinc- 
tions wo have taken for granted that they 
must also be made the basis of political 
representation. If differences of religion 
matter so much in other spheres they must 
matter in politics as well ! And drugged 
with this mentality we have never made 
any serious effort to find out what 
exactly ate our communal differences in 
politics. My conviction is formed after 
careful study — that in politics, in things 
that matter in politics, our differences do not 
fortunately run on communal lines ; and it 
is only our communal mentality that is playing 
costly tricks on us, which has created a 
sort of mirage before our eyes and which 
makes us see differences where there are 
really none ! 

Let us examine the differences among 
Indians on important politic d questions, say 
on the need and kind of self-government, on 
the need for state help to industry and 
agriculture, on the maintenance of lav,' and 
Older, on the desirability of the Indianisation 
of army and other public services, on the 
questions of tariffs and transport, on edu- 
cational development in the country, on 

matters sanitary and a host of other ques- 
tions that come up for decision before the 
Legislative Assembly or a provincial Council. 
I make bold to assert that on none of 

the‘>e opinion is divided in the country on 
communal lines. And I cite the pages of 
the proceedings of the Indian Legislative 
Council and the Assembly in support of my 
statement. There are, however two, questions 
which are generally put in a different 

category (i) the question of the distri- 
bntion of loaves and fishes and (li) the 

raeasnres dealing with the peculiar problems 
of a particular community, like the abolition 
of Sail, the legalising of widow re-marriage. 


management of the Gurdwaras, etc. Even 
in regard to these I submit there is really 
no communal difficulty. 

(i) The question of the services— of the 
distribution of positions and privelleges — is 
no doubt a ticklish one. Self-interest and 
greed often make persons blind and un- 
reasonable. They care little for self-contra- 
dictions provided they gain their narrow 
selfish ends. Those who regard caste dis- 
tinctions of the type prevalent in South 
India monstrous, inhuman and barbaric, for 
selfish ends of their own, begin to justify 
the Class Areas Bill in South Africa I' 
Those who wax eloquent at the injustice 
of excluding capable Indians from higher 
positions in the country on grounds of race 
and colour and clamour for giving equal 
opportunities to 'men of all races and shades 
of colour, for selfish purposes of their own 
begin to advocate the filling of all posts on 
communal grounds ! When it suits their 
purposes tliey make efficiency the basis for 
constituting the services bat when it does 
not satisfy their greed they give a back place 
to efficiency and put community in its place !-' 
Communal greed has really made us so blind 
and unreasonable that we care very little for 
such self-contradictions And we have pushed- 
matters to such ridiculous length that even 
admissions to schools and colleges are being 
regulated on communal lines. The zeal' 
displayed by persons like Sir Eazli Hussain 
in affording educational facilities for their 
co-religionists is indeed admirable, bat the 
methods used are abominable. If one 
medical college or one public First Grade 
College is insufficient for the needs of the 
province, to make provision for another one 
is not only right but noble, bnt to keep out 
a superior student, simply because he belongs 
to a particular community, and to make room- 
for an inferior student of another community 
is, to say the least, unjust. Bdncational and 
other opportunities for full development ought 
to be provided for children and adults of all 
castes, creeds, communities, colours and races, 
and posifijns and privelleges distributed on 
the basis of merit and efficiency. Such is 
the principle found by experience in the- 
various parts of the world to be most just, 
reasonable and best suited to the interests of 
country and humanity. It has only to be 
applied to the case in point — the services- 
question in India — and the whole difficulty 
disappears at once. 

(ii) The other matter is a less difficult 
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one. And there is -really no controversy on 
ihe point. Every one realises that the 
Assembly 'will be guided by enlightened 
opinion _ of .the particular community in 
onatters affecting -that community alone. And 
in purely religious and social matters a 
composite state cannot afford to take the 
initiative or to have a positive policy of its 
own, except that of perfect neutrality, 
impartiality and toleration. 

IV 

After reading the defects of communal 
■representation ■which are so clea'cly and 

in '^such a masterly manner described in 
•the Montagu- Chelmsford Report one is 

strongly tempted to ask ; ,Was it then 
“to kill the budding spirit lof Indian nationality 
and to give no chance to the development 
of self-governing institutions in the country 
that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 

recognised the principle ' of communal 
representation and made it a part and 
parcel of their scheme of reforms ? And 
it becomes very difficult for one to answer 
the question in the negative, especially in 
view of the following lines written by 
them by way of anticipation : — 

"The British Government is often accused of 
-dividing men in order to govern them. But if it 
'Unnecessarily divides them at the very moment 
when it professes to start them on the road to 
governing themselves -it will find it difficult to 
meet the charge of being hypocritical or short- 
-sighted.” 

In any case, one cannot help regretting 
that the authors of the Report and our 
-gurdian, the British Parliament, were not 
strong and wise enough to say no to all 
representations for the recognition or exten- 
sion of communal representation. As to the 
reasons given by the joint authors for their 
inconsistency, it is not necessary to say 
much, except that it is a case of adding 
insult to injury. With what ingenuousness 
do the joint authors ask : 

“How can we say to them (the Muhammadans) 
that we regard the decision of 1909 as mistaken, 
that its retention is incompatible 'with progress to- 
wards responsible government, that its reversal 
■will eventually be to their benefit, and for these 
reasons we have decided to go back on it 

At any rate, let us hope that the authors 
of the next report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms will have the courage to tell the 
truth to any community that is still short- 
siglited enough to ask for special represen- 
tation for itself and that the results of the 
actual working of communal representation 


since 1920 would have made the people of 
India wise and strong enough to refuse to 
have anything to do with any scheme of 
reforms which is based on the evil system 
of communal representation. 

Since the point has been raised in the 
I)resent-day controversy on the subjecr, it 
may be mentioned in passing that even the 
authors of the Montford Report did not feel, 
pledged to support the Muslim claim for 
separate representation in provinces in which 
the Muhammadans were in a majority. They 
wrote : — 

“But we can see no reason to set up communal 
representation for Muhammadans in any province 
where they form the majority of voters.” 

And to grant them special representation 
in provinces like Bengal and the Punjab and to 
ignore the claims of the Hindu Minority therein 
was not only wrong but very unjust. 

Favouritism with one is almost always 
sure to lead to injustice with others. 

V 

In the Western World two principles 
are fighting for ascendancy in connection with 
pepresentation. The group principle is making 
strong assaults on the supremacy of territorid 
representation. In India economic groups 
are still nebulous and unorganised, though 
certain religious, social, socio-economic, 
educational and commercial groups are 
becoming important and deserve separate 
representation. But still the territorial 
interests are overwhelmingly great. Land 
is still the chief asset of the people. The 
Indian is still very much of a fixture to the 
soil and is averse to migration. Under these 
circumstances representation must be based 
very largely on the territorial principle. On 
the other band the organised group life must 
be given its due share of representation. 
And the religious groups, as groups, as 
organised entities, should be given represen- 
tation in the same way as a University or 
a Chamber of Commerce is represented at 
present. - As stated above, the legislative 
assembly should be the nation in miniature 
'and if religious groups exist in the country 
they should be given proper representation. 

I recognise the necessity of representing the 
religious point of view in the Indian legis- 
latures at the present time — as so-called 
religion plays a very important part in the 
life of our people. With the modernisation 
of India religious groups will cease to be 
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as important as they are to-day, then their 
representation can be reduced or even done 
away with. But as long as they continue 
to exist as organised entities and play an 
important part in the life of the nation, they 
have a right to be represented on the legis- 
latures. 

VI 

It is thus a combination of territorial and 
group representation, with the territorial 
in the ascendance, that seems best suited 
for India at the present stage of its develop- 
ment and which offers a rational and 
scientific solution for the communal difficulty 
which is dominating the situation to-day. 
There is one other point that needs mention 
in this connection ; it is the division of 
constituencies into urban and rural as has 
been done in some provinces in India, as, 
for instance, in the Punjab. Representation 
of Agricultural and Industrial interests as 
such is perfectly legitimate and a provision 
has already been made for their representation 
in the above scheme in connection with 
group representation. But to divide the 
neighbouring people, and to link together 
men totally unknown to each other as has 
been done in creating the urban and rural 
constituencies in the Punjab is absolutely 
unjustifiable. In some cases specially, urban 
representation is reduced to a farce, as for 
instance, in the case of the urban Sikii 
constituency. How can one person know 
the needs of voters situated as far apart as 
Ambala on one side, Rawalpindi on the 
other and Lyallpur on the third ? And what 
are the points of contact after all between, 
say, the voters of Amritsar and those of 
Lyallpur town ? And how troublesome and 
e.xpensive an election campaign is bound to 
be in such a case ? And who are after all 
the representatives sent from the rural con- 
stituencies ? Are not several of them town 
dwellers, and some of them even members 
of that much-derided class, the Indian law- 
yers ? And are the money-lending Zamindars 
greater friends of the rural population tlian 
some of their own relations working, may be, 
temporarily in the neighbouring town ? Under 
such circumstances one cannot wonder that 
a British publicist 'accused the Punjab 
Government of gerrymandering ! 

In any case, it is earnestly hoped that 
when the system of representation is revised 
in the near future, , this unnatural and un- 
fortunate distinction between urban and 


rural constituencies— in a country, where few 
towns have any urban life or peculiarly 
urban interests to protect and where there 
is little danger of agricultural classes being 
in a minority — will be removed and each 
province will be divided into more natural 
and rational constituencies. 

VII 

The work of dividing the country into 
constituencies is a very important, difficult 
and a delicate one, and one which must be 
performed with a due sense of responsibility 
and honesty. Unfortunately, an electoral 
system admits of manipulation and a govern- 
ment, if selfishly inclined, may arrange the 
seats in such a way as to place its opponents 
in an unfavourable position. This process 
of manipulation is known by the name of 
“gerrymandering” — an expression which ori- 
ginated in America, where this evil was 
greatly prevalent at one time. On the other 
hand, democratic principles require that the 
electoral system should be such as "to enable 
the legislative assembly to embody the 
opinions of the majority and the minority 
on the great issues of public interest,” and 
to connect the voters in a real and living 
manner with the government in power. 

It is held by several eminent writers on 
the subject that the electoral areas should 
be large, each returning not one but several 
members,' so that minorities may receive 
adequate representation. There are some 
among thdra who would make the consti- 
tuency as large as an Indian province or 
a small country like England, so that even 
a small and scattered minority may act to- 
gether and poll enough votes to return a 
member. Large, multiple-member consti- 
tuencies have been gaining popularity in 
recent times in the VTest. And in 
order to make them useful for minority 
representation various methods like those of 
limited and communal voting, or the two 
types of proportional representation — have 
been devised. The one which is favoured 
most at present is the system of proportional 
representation of the single transferable vote 
type. 

Opinion is divided among experts as to 
the merits of proportional representation. 
Those who favour it stress the importance of 
giving representation to minorities and making 
the assembly a nation in miniature in the 
true sense of the terra. Those who oppose 
it emphasise the necessity of maintaining the 
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two-party system intact and the need of 
preventing the growth of too many groups 
in the legislature. And for this purpose they 
favour the division of the country into small 
constituencies, each returning one member 
only. 

It is not necessary to deal with all the 
merits and demerits of the system of pro- 
portional representation here, because, the 
system is, in any case, unsuited to Indian 
conditions of the present day. It is too 
complex a system to be worked in the 
present ignorant condition of the country. 
Even in advanced Western countries it places 
the voters at the mercy of party organisers 
and diminishes materially the civic interest 
of the voters. At any rate, for a consider- 
able time to come, the Indian voter will not be 
in a position to understand the complicated 
nature of the system of proportional 
representation, much less will they be able to 
use it correctly and independently. On the 
other hand, the system of small, single- 
member constituencies is very well-suited 
to the present conditions of the country. It 
is simple and easily comprehensible and can 
even be used by illiterate voters. What I 
value most in small, single ■member consti- 
tuencies is the opportunity of knowing the 
candidate for election in a genuine way by 
the voters and that of knowing the real need 
and wishes of the voters by the candidate. 
And there is the further chance of keeping 


a close and personal relation between the 
candidate and the voters after the election. 
It is only by keeping up the close personal 
relation that representative government can 
be made truly democratic. If the large size 
of the constituency makes the maintenance 
of such close personal relationship impossible 
— if the member is neither well-known to 
nor very familiar with the needs and wishes 
of the people — the government of the country 
ceases to be democratic or according to the 
wishes of the people. But if along witli the 
opportunity of maintaining a close personal 
relation, the voters are given a restricted 
right of recall, the danger of the representa- 
tive going against the wishes of the people 
or that of the assembly getting out of touch 
with public opinion can be almost altogether 
eliminated. 

VIII 

A scientific study of the problem of 
political representation in India thus leads 
to the conclusion that the present system 
of communal electorates with the invidious 
and unnecessary distinction of _ urban and 
rural constituencies should be discarded and 
a system of small, single-member, common 
(non-communal), territorial constituencies, 
tempered with a certain amount of group 
representation, including that of the organised 
religious groups, be adopted in its place. 
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The Pedigree of a Javanese Queen 

In the Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala (Hira- 
nanda Shastri, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVil, pp. 
■■tlO-27 and plates ; and N. G. Jlaiumdar, Monographs 
of (he Varendra Research Society No. 1, pp. 1-31) 
mere occurs the followms account 7ver.se 30) 
concerning the queen of Samaragravira of Java : 

cUT ^ cnrmvT t 


This I formerly translated as ; “The lady named 
Tara who was like Tara 7Goddess) herself, a daugh- 
ter of the great king Varmasetu of the Soma lineage 
became the chief Qaeen of that lord of the earth.” 
But I now propose to substitute in the place of 
the great king "Varmasetu of the Soma lineage’ the 
lollowing ; ‘that great king who was the very dam 
of the (riverlike) Varman family and belonged to 
the Soma lineage.’ In the compound ‘Yarma 
setu’ the -word ‘Varman,’ which denotes some 
family bearing this name is evidently conceived as 
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a powerful sti'eam for whoso restraint or preserva- 
tion a dam would he a great necessity. The king, 
for whom this epithet has been employed, is thus 
represented as the main support of the Varman 
family to which he belonged. - 

From the above passage it is clear that (1) the 
father of queen Tara was a king : (2) that he be- 
longed to a Varraan family; and (3) that he was 
bom in a line known as the ‘Somakula’ These 
three points, as also the fact that the Javanese 
queen Jived about the 9th century A.D, which is 
the approximate date of Devapala, a contemporary 
of her son Balaputradeva, are probably sufficient to 
connect her father with tire dynasty ruling over 
Cambodia in this period. For Icings of that dynasty 
boro the surname ‘Varman’ and most of them 
traced their pedigree to Kaundinya and Soma or 
styled tliemselves as belonging to the ‘Somavamsa’ 
(R. C. Majumdar, ‘Indian Colonisation in the Far 
East,’ Proceedings, Madras Oriental Conference, 1924, 
p. 343). One of the greatest kings of this dynasty. 
Jayavarman 11, who ascended the throne in 802 
A. D. ‘hailed from Java (Malay Peninsula)’ and was 
a Buddhist, at least in the beginning of his reign, 
(Finot, ‘Hindu kingdoms in Indo-China,’ Indian 
Ilistorical Quarterly, 1925, pp. 614, 615-16). The 
passage in question, therefore, very probably refers 
to the matrimonial relationship existing in the 
period between the Varmans of Cambodia and 
the Sailendras of the klalay Peninsula. I am not 
aware whether this suggestion has been already 
made by any other scholar. In any case I take 
this opportunity to publish my views in the hope 
that those who are better acquainted with Far 
Eastern Archaeology may be able to throw fresh 
light on this important passage of the Falanda 
copper-plate. 

N. Gr. MAJunpAn, m.a. 


Media of Instruction in the United 
Provinces 

You have done a piece of useful service in 
drawing attention, in the current number of 
vour journal, to the hardship caused to non- 
Hindustani Communities in the United Provinces, 
by the proposal to insist on Hindi or Urdu as the 
medium of instruction and examinations in the 
High Schools with effect from the year 1929. 
There are many institutions affected adversely 
by this decision and I enclose a copy of a 
representation I have sent to the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education on behalf of 
the Bengali-Tola High School. Benares City, of 
whichlam President. Nearly 75p.c. of the pupils of 
the institution have Bengali as their mother- 
tongue and in accordance with the new rule, 
they wnll be compelled to study and answer 
examination papers either in Hindi or in Urdu. 
Clwing to the presence of great centres of pilgri- 
mage in the Provinces, like Benares, Prayag, and 
Ayodhya. a number of non-Hindustani-speaMng 
Hmdus have settled here and if they cannot 
have the privilege of having their own mother- 
tongues recognised as the media of instructicn 
and examination, they can at least be allowed to 
continue to use as at present English, which they 
have to learn in any case. The study of additional 
languages besides the mother-tongue, English and 


sometimes also Sanskrit, is not a very educational 
proposition. 

_ . , _ P. Sesmumi. 

President, Bcngali-Tola High School, Benares City. 

From 

Prof. P. SesJiadri, .w. a„ 

President, Committee of Management, 

Bengali-Tola High School, 
Benares City. 

To 

The Secretary, 

Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, United Provinces. Allahabad. 

, „ No. 190 

Dated Benares, the 2Gth April 1926 
Sir. 

On behalf of the Committee of Management of 
the Bengali-tola High School, I have_ the honour to ‘ 
request the Board to exempt this institution from 
the operation of the rule making Hindi or Urdu 
the medium of instruction in all recognised Secon- 
dan^ Schools with effect from 1929. 

The Bengali-Tola High School was founded so 
far back as 1S54, to meet the educational require- 
ments of the local Indian community. Ever since 
thattime, the school has scrupulously avoidedany kind 
of exclusiveness and has opened its doors to all, 
irrespeotive of race and nationality, so that on its 
rolls boys of all provinces have always found a 
place. But having regard to the situation and. 
the surroundings of the institution in the City 
Bengali pupils have always also formed the 
majority. In fact, at present they constitute 74 ip c 
of the total number. The introduction as required 
by the Regulation of Hindi or Urdu as the medium 
of instruction in classes IX & X will prove 
seriously detrimental to the interests of the Bengali 
pupils and mar the educational progress of the 
Bengali community here. _ 

Having regard to the special circumstances m 
which the Bengali-Tola School is placed, I am 
compelled to request you to allow us to employ 
English as the medium of instruction in 
classes IX it X (and also as the medium of 
examination at the High School Examination. 

In fact, any other course will render the work 
of the school impossible. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Sd. P. ScSIiADEI, 

President, Bcngali-Tola High School, 
Benares City, 


Marriage Customs of Kadva Kunbis 

An article on Kadva Kunbis and their awkward 
marriage customs has appeared in the -lanuary 
issue of the Modern pevieio of the current year. 
It contains some ^ misunderstandings or mistakes. 
The total population of Kadva Kunbis amounts to 
about 14 lacs. They are found in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, Nimad in Mewar, Yevla in Nasik 
District, Central provinces and Aurangabad. Their 
Chief occupation is farming but some of them 
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are iradesmen, artists, industrialists and mill* 
owners. Up to Samvat 11)00 (IDIO A.D.) tlic dato 
for marriapies was announced.^ every ton years, 
from the temple of Goddess Uma at Unra. Unt 
after that year the sy.stom is beinpr leforincd and 
day by day Die system of ono-day-mnrriajrcs is 
dj’inc; out. In Samvat 19GG one couplo was 
married on a day other than the one declared by 
the Goddess, with the result .that the marriage 
season lasted for 2 months— Vaishahli and .lai-siha, 
in that year. Three years tlicnoe (i.o in 1913 
A.D ) one airl was married in Sardhav, a rillaKO 
in Ilalol Tahika of Kadi Prant in llaroda St.ite, 
R. B. Oovindbhai Uathibhai Dosai, the then SuOa 
of Kadi Prant (Kaj-ab Divan of Baroda Slate at 
presenU and the police Superintendent Mr. 
Rupshankerbhai attended the inarrinKO. After that 
marriago overj' year marringes .have been taking 
place in villages as well as in cities. On the last 
‘Vasant Panehaini’ two couples of high families 
of Ahmedabad (who . look the leading part in 
annonneing and receiving the date of marriages 
declared from Unra) were manied. In Kathiaw.ar 
also such marriages have been performed. Thus 


marriages are being celebrated on any day of tho 
year. And there seems no (lossibiiily that the 
date for ono-day-niarriages will be announced 
from the temple of Goddess Umi in (he cn'-ming 
vnnjs nf fiamviit I9SG (1930 A. iJ.l. 


His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda has 
appointed a commission to ontpiire into tho 'Child 
Jlarrisge Proliibition Act’ and to readjust it. 
Many educated members of our community (Knuwi 
ICuniiis) and certain institutions, such as Kadva 
I’atidar Hitkarak .Mandal, have recommended to 
the commission to make the Act more strict, to 
give such dofnullces some phy.«ica! Taiuishment 
above fine and to sentence the priest and the 
peisons who partake in the marriage. Al«o they 
nave recommended tliat tho ponsons who announce 
the dato from Uo'/a should be punished with 
rigorous imprisonment. I'rom the above /acts 
one can sec that tho custom of one-day-inarri.'iges 
has been removed and marriages take and will 
(.iKe place as in other Hindu communities on dates 
suitable to both the parties. 


Ahmedabad IIiiiaum. YAs.^^TIl.\s ^B.nr.c 


GLEANINGS 


Why do we Weep 1 

Weeping is fundamentally an expression of 
helplessness, we are fold by Cecil E. Reynolds of 
Loss Angeles, writing in The Jownal of Ncurologu 
ami Psi/chopathologv (Chicago). Tears were origiuliy 



Ini'-vsts YeuTj” 

They “come into the world to weep, and not to 
laugh at the streaks of sunrise” 


\Tesponse to fatigue or irritationl impairing one’s 
^umtjr to act ; but they are now an elaborate coun- 
developed in the course of ages. He presents 
theory in the following terms : 


“Weeping is primarily egoistic, wlicrc,as laughing 
is normally social and altruistic. Infants cflino into 
tho world to weep, or at le,ist with that facial ex- 
pression. and not to laugh at the streaks of snnnsc 
or ilicker-s of a tallow candle. Also, normally, they 
yell vociferously. Wo aro not, for the moment, 
concerned with the yell, but wo are deeply interested 
in the facial expressions which suggest tears. 
Rhysiologically. tho facial expression is adapted to 
protecting the eyes against iiritation and stimulation 
as well as against increased tension (according to 
Darwin), and tho tears rif and when they make 
their apjicarence) to wash away irritants from within 
the lids, and to moisten the cornea.. Now in tlie 
lower animals, such ns the dog. excessive lachrj'mal 
secretion is indicative of (1) fatigue, especially from 
prolonged vigilance on behalf of the pack ; (2) cer- 
tain diseased states ; (3) foreign matter within the 
lids. All of these conditions are disabling from the 
liunter’s view-point, and also of temporary duration.. 
Especially is fatigue common to all members of the 
liei-d at times, and the presence of lacluymation is 
probably the first indication to Uie herd tliat one of 
their members is on tlie verge of exhaustion, and 
needs relief and forbearance. Now. what bolds 
good for the dog and wolf pack should also hold 
good fo’’ onr anthropoid ancestors, who were also 
gregarious, aggressive hunters, almost certainly 
' carnivorous. It may be remarked, too. that in 
yawning, even without forcible closure of the eyes, 
tears mav be produced at times— a fact which 
suggests a central origin for the phenomenon and 
lends some support to tho ‘fatigue’ theory here 
outlined. 

' “Hence it appears that a function of the nervous 
system, originally intended as a response to physi- 
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cal disorder, lias ffradually evolved into an expres- 
sion of psycholojrical Lolplossness.” 


markable intelligence and sympatliy ; his sohrs 
have been rewritten for him by celebrated poets in 
order liiat Uiey shall be of literary merit- 

Literary Digest 


Highest Paid Chinese Actor 

In the Chinese theater the nlay is essentially 
the tiling and nothing is on the staso that does 
not directly contiibnte. But decoration becomes 
an essential owinK to the national disposition to 
symbolism and this is a rather curious fact in _a 
country^ where the staRC has no scenery. Their 
theater is not imitative and therefore a landscape 
or an interior is created for an audience by sug- 
Restion ; by emotion, and it must bo confessed of 
the theater habitue of to-day by drama tradition. 



A PnospccTiYc Celestiau VisiTon 
Mei Lan-fang, one of the highest paid actors in tlio 
world, who is reported intending to visit and 
play in America 

Mei Lan-fang, a Chinese young actor is finding 
favor with a group of literary men and a disceining 
theater public in Peking. Altlio his celebrity has 
developed since the fall of the empire nine years 
ago, the plays in which he appears and the 
manner of his acting belong to tlie Imperial Stage 
tradition. Mei Lan-fang limits himself to about 
twenty t plays and presents each role with re- 


"Force” China's Only Way 

By force alone can China obtain what is due 
to her, it is now claimed, and this is said to prove 



It’s a Loxo IVai- Feoji Smuromu To Cuevatowx, 
Nmv Yoke 

But the Cliinese Nationalists in Manhattan and in 
other sections of this country seem to have the 
same strong opinions as their fellows in China, 

what afailuie Western diplomacy has been in 
China, just as it was previously in Japan. Yet by 
"force” in China is not necessarily meant imilitary 
force, we are told, but “force” as exerted through 
the political and economic boycott and through 
mob action. 


Motoring Two Hundred Miles an Hour 

No man ever traveled on the _ surface of the 
eartli any where near so fast as did Major Segrave 
on Daytona Beach. His official . speed of 203.79 
miles an hour beats the previous record by 
forty-seven miles, and his instruments showed 
that at times the was going at the rate of 211 
miles. 


WiNNEits or THE Battle or Speeu 
(World Records) 

Airplane. Bonnett. France 27S 48 miles per hour 

Motor-car, Major Segrave 203.79 „ 

Railroad, Plant System 
in Floiida — 120 „ „ „ 

Motor-boat, Maph Leaf, 

English ^ — so „ „ 

Destroyer. U. S. S. Cole 43.75 „ „ „ 

Running horse, Roamer, 

American ... 1 mile in 1 min. 34Vi sec. 

Trotting Horse, , Peter 

Manning, American — 1 mile in 1 min. 56% sec, 
Bimning man, P. Nurmi 

Finland ; — 1 mile in 4 min, 10.4 sec. 
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The Fastest Dhit'er Aim IIotor-Cak In The World— Digest .) 


A Pallava Eelief; Durga 

Goddesses, perliaps -witli the exception of Dsas, 
the Dawn, play a yeiy nnimpoitint part in Yedic 
mytholofry, ^Yhe^e we find little more than a naive 



Durga-Mahisamardini, Sinsasari.Java 
13th centu^ 

Ross Collection 

tendency to proyide each, god with a wife; for 
V n 1 , Indrani. In the popular non- 

cults, v.Iuch provided the greater part of 


the mythology of medimval Hinduism, on the 
other hand, goddesses are of great importance, 
[even outnumbering the masculine deities. Perhaps 
this difference is to be associated with the patri- 
archal character of Aryan, the matriarchal character 
of Dravidian culture. We do not know very much 
in detail about the native goddesses at a very 
early period, except that they included types, of 
beneficent powers of fecundity and prosperity, 
as well as malevolent demons. In the develop- 
ment of theistic and devotional Hinduism all these 
feminine powers could be and gradually were, 
incorporated into a consistent theological, scheme 
as manifestations of one goddess, who is either 
Herself the Supreme Power (Energy) or the power 
(energy) inherent in a male deity. As Power, the 
goddess (Devi) is called Sakti (Energy) her mani- 
fold forms Saktis ; and from this word is derived 
the adjective salta, designating the cults of. the 
Great Mother and feminine powers characteristic 
of Tantrik Hinduism, Thus in her own right the 
Devi is the Absolute in action, manifestation, and 
variety ; Nature, in all her multiplicity, violence, 
and charm, dispensmg impartially birth and death 
illusion and enlightenment. In relation to a 
particular cosmic deitj’^, such as Siva, she is, in a 
popular sense, his wife and also in specific forms 
engages in activities on behalf of gods or men; 
and this relation and these activities form the 
tlieme of innumerable Pauranik legends. 

No form of tlie goddess is more devotedly 
worshipped than she who is known as Durga 
('‘Inaccessible") Camnnda, Candika, Candi, Katyayani 
and as Kali or Mahakali, the "Dark one” or "Great 
Dark One.” This Kali is at the same time the 
Great Mother, lovingly adored, and a dread power 
delighting in death and destruction, and even in 
human sacnfice: as Bhavani in the days of ihagi 
(thuggee), the patron deity of robbers and 
muiderers. 

To Durga is attached one of the best known of 
Pauranik legends, that of the slaying of the Asura 
(demon) Mahisa, whence she is known as Mahis- 
Tsura-mardini. As such she is often represented 
both in sculpture and painting in a fierce many- 
armed form, engaged in victoiious conflict with 
the demon, whose natural form is that of a buffalo, 
but who, at the point of death emerges in human 
form from its severed neck. Of this type the 
Museum already possesses (Ross Collection) a fine 
example of late Javanese origin. 

In another type she is represented more 
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jncifivially. thoucrh still nrmcJ and many jji'med 
standini: upon tlic severed head which, serves her 
as a pedestal. It is of this type that the JEuseum 
has just acnuirod. through the Rcncrosity of Dr. 
Denman W. Ross, a magnificent example of seventh 
century date and South Indian oiism. 

The sculpture, in the usual dark coarse pranulito 
of the South, is in very lush relief ; it is weathered 
in parts as though by sand erosion, and lacks one 
arm. but it is otherwise well preserved and may 
well be roRardcd as the most important example 
of Indian sculpture in the Mnseum. The (roddcss 
is cinnl-armcd and stands, as already mentioned, 
on the severed head of the buffalo. The fimirc is 
balanced on one hip (French, ‘■lianchi’'”) the other 
left beins bent at tho knee and slifrhtly advanced 
the body “swayed.” The lower riKht (normal) 
arm oriRlnally a .separate piece of stone attached 
by two iron rivets is missinp:; the hand was 
oriRinally raised, probably in the ahhai/a liagta 
pose (of encouracement to the worshipper), 
possibly in the iaijam Iiasla pose of threateninK 
the enemy. Tho remainins arms on tho rislit bear 
the sword ihlmlpci). dart or arrow, discus {cafrra) 
and trident [(usitla). The lower left (normal) 
hand is held Rracefully on the_ hip (knlyavalamhita 
hagta) the others hold a shield iUtclalcn) concli, 
{sanlJia), and bow Qllmnus). Behind each shoulder 
appears a quiver. The poddess wears a narrow 
breast band {slhnnoUarvja] and a dhoti, the latter 
hardly perceptible ; a crown Oenrmida muKnta') 
elaborate, girdle, and other usual jewelry. 

It may seem rather curious that Durga, or 
Mahakali, should often, as in the present case, be 
represented as carrjdng the two distinctive weapons 
of Vishnu (discus and conch), in addition to those 
of Siva, of whom the trident is especially charac- 
teristic, and with. whom she is more closely 
connected. But this is often explained by the 
story as related in the Famana Purana where it 
is stated that when Ka^ayani came forth to do 
battle all the great deities lent her their weapons— 
Siva his trident, Vishnu tho discus and conch, 
Varuna the noose, Agni a dart, Vayu a bow, 
Surj’a a quiver and arrows, Kala a sword and 
shield, and other gods various arms and ornaments. 
It may also be observed that in the Dovimahatmaya 
of the Marliandeya Purana the Supreme Devi is 
called Mahalalcsmi, and all the cosmic deities, both 
mate and female, are derived from her. In the 
Suprahlicdagama the goddess is called tho “dear 
younger sister of Vishnu.” In any case, in the 
last analysis the relation of Vishnu with Siva 
becomes very close, and it wll not be forgotten 
that a well-known conception (Harihara), often 
lealized in images, unites in one figure the forms 
of both. 

In South Indian structural Saiva temples of 
various dates the image of Durga standing on the 
buffalo’s head, as described above, usually occupies 
a niche .on the outside of the north wall of the 
main shrine ; an example to be seen at the Pasu- 
pati (Siva) ICovil, Tanjore District, of perhaps ninth 
century date. It is possible, of course, the figures (of 
which other examples are known) may have accom- 
panied our relief. Other examples of Cola and later 
date are to be'found at Srimushnam and Dharasurara, 
and on the outer wall of the well-known Subrah- 
manva temple at Tanjore. 

Figures of the same type, but older in date and 
nearer stylistically to ours than are those above 


re.fCrred to, are met witli at Mamallapuram, thirty 
miles souUi of JIadras, and popularly known as 
the Seven Pagodas ; one, four-armed, on the outer 
back wall of the monolithic Dranpadi Ratha ; 



PPHOA Ilcfeht 1 o m.) SOtllUEtlX IXJIIA, 7th CEXTDRY 
Koss Collection 


another, iconographically identical with our ex- 
ample (except that the pose is syrame(rical), in 
the rock-cut Trimurti Mandapara. 

The Pallava dynasty, to which these monuments 
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are due, was one of the most glorious in the 
history of India and Farther India. Orininally 
vassals of tlie Andhras in Vengi. the Kistna- 
Godaveri delta Qwhere the Amaravati stupa was 
completed at the close of the second century A.D.), 
they succeeded the former in the third or fourth 
century. .In the sixth century they lost Vengi to 
the Caluhvas, hut extended their dominions south- 
ward to Tanjore. with a capital at Conjeevaram 
Ovancipuraml. The greatest rulers of the dynasty 
were Mahendravarman I (A. D 600-G25) and 
Narasimhavarman I (625-6451 ; the former, one of 
the greatest figures in Tamil history, appears to 
have introduced into the South the excavated cave 
temple style (Dalavanur, Triehinopoly. etc ). To 
him and to his successor. Narasimhavarman, sur- 
named Mamalla (whence the name Mamallapnram. 
“City of SlamaUa”), are due the excavated and 
monolithic temples, and the great roch-cut com- 
position of the Descent of the Ganges (Ganga- 
vatarana, formerly known_ as Arjima’s Penance), 
on the seashore at ‘the ‘‘Seven Pagodas” ; the 
' structural temples at Conjeevaram, and the 
beautiful “Shore Temple” at Mamallapuram, dating 
from the early part of the following century. The 
Pallavas, originally Buddhists, had already at the 
beginning of the seventh century become devoted 
Saivas. though Buddhism survived in the South 
well into the Cola period- The Pallavas, too. in 
succession to the Andhras and Kalingas (Indians 
are still, in tlie Malay Archipelago, called Orang 
Kling. men of Kalinga), were the chief transmitters 
of Indian institutions, and ait to Farther India and 
Indonesia (Sumatra “the Land of Gold,” and 
Java). 

Although representing a fully developed and 
sophisticated style, these Pallava monuments, 
equally significant as historical documents and as 
art, are the oldest extant remains of Dravidian 


art ; all that preceded them must have been con- 
structed of impermanent materials. It is ''^cw 
easy, indeed, to recognize in the lithic forms the 
reproductions of the features of a fully evolved art 
of timber and brick construction, such as Mahendra- 
varman refers to in the old Kancipuram ^pillar 
inscription referring to temples of brick, timber, 
metal, and mortar ; and it is notew'orthy that 
Primitive Klimer art, which is very closely related 
to that of the Andhras, Calukyas and Pallava^ is 
almost exclusively one of brick construction. Thus 
neither in construction nor in sculpture have . we 
to do with anything tliat can be called primitive : 
the earliest monuments are classic, and. establish 
almost all the main types of Dravidian art as 
they still survive. From the Pallava period on- 
words the tendency is towards greater and greater 
elaboration, and to a less and less reserved 
pliantasy : and because, most visitors’ expenence 
of Dravidian art is limited to the seventeenth 
century style of Madura, an impression is current 
that all Dravidian art is necessarily wild and 
extravagant. On the contrary, the earlier work, 
expressing an intense and militant energy, com- 
bines with this energy a serenity' and tenderness, 
and attains an epic .quality that compares favorably 
even witli the exquisite, abundant, and voluptuous, 
but in the last analysis less consistent, Northern 
art of the Gupta period. And these qualities are 
to be recognized not only in the art preserved in 
India proper, but in the character of earlv Farther 
Indian (Khmer, etc.) art at the time when it is 
nearest in form to its Indian sources. The Museum 
is fortunate in possessing a magnificent and 
typical example of the classic phase of tlie sculp- 
tnre of the Dravidian South. 

(Akaxoa. CoonAUAswAjn: in Museum of Fine Arts, 
Bullclin. Boston) 


OUTLAWING WAR, 


In our efforts to rid the world of the 
war-enrse, outlawry is the only road that 
really gets anywhere. 

Our everlastingly timorous attempts to 
accomplish something by inches, by limiting 
armaments a Httlo, by trying to make war a 
little more merciful, and the like, is mere 
futile “pottering,” “tinkering,” ‘‘fiddling,” 
pulling out a few hairs from the tiger’s tail 
or trimming down one or two of his claws. 
"We have got to Shoot the Tiger. Out- 
lawry noES rr. Nothing else does or can. 

dTKat could we accomplish in trying to 
prevent murder or i^rson, if both were legal? 
In the days o£ dueling and slavery there was 
no possibility of stopping those terrible and 
mug-standing evils until they were outlawed. 
The absolutely necessary first step was to 
make them crimes. Then they soon disap- 
peared. If we would stop war, we must 


make it a Crlme, as we ought to have done 
long' ago. This takes aioay its legal support, ^ 
makes any nation engaging in it a felon and 
art ays all the poioerful machinery and 
influences of laio, of laio courts, of recognised 
order and justice and of public opinion, 
agajjxsf it. _ That means death. 

Everything else is mere playing with the 
tiger trying to tie him with little strings, as 
if he were a pet • lamb which ■ we must not 
hurt. He laughs, snaps the strings whenever 
he pleases, remains exactly the same old 
insatiate man-eater that he has been for ten 
thonsapd years, and is ready at any moment 
to springy on the nations from beblud any 
petty -national quarrel in the world. Let us 
Shoot him, in the only possible way, that of 
outlawry, before he devours another thirty 
milhons of men, svomcn and children, as in 
1914 to 1918. — J. T. SnxDERLWD. 



Y. KHARE 

(1859-1924) 

By JADUNATH SARKAR 


I 

Y ASTJDEV Vatnan-Shastri Khare was born 
on 5th Angnst, 1858, at the village of 
Guhagar, in the Ratnagiri district of 
Bombay. He belonged to a family of learned 
but poor and simple Brahman teachers of 
Sanskrit of the good old type which is now 
rapidly becoming extinct. Young Tasudev, 
however, did not take kindly to the ancestral 
way of life. Though naturally very intelligent 
and possessed of a keen memory, ho disliked 
regular work and loved to roam about and 
play with the truant boys of the village. At 
this time he lost his father, and the burden 
of supporting the entire family fell upon the 
shoulders of his aged grandfather, JIahadev 
Appa. The young man acquired a good 
command of his mother-tongue, read Marathi 
books extensively, and even wrote some poems 
and dramatic pieces to be staged by the local 
amateurs on festive occasions. 

When reproved by his grandfather, young 
Yasudev used often to stay away from the 
house for days together and range the 
surrounding hilly country or lounge about 
the adjoining beach watching the waves of 
the Indian Ocean. A small incident now 
turned his career most opportunely. While 
playing naughty pranks at the Shimaga 
festival, he was caught with otlier village 
urchins and a housewife poured a volley of 
abuse on his revered grandfather for letting 
him run wild. This set him thinking, and the 
boy left his village, walked eighty miles over 
the hills to Kolhapur, and set himself, though 
penniless, to learn Sanskrit in that ancient 
capital. A Brahman student is often given 
free board and lodging by orthodox Hindu 
families that can afford it, and Khare 
eked out his living by composing Marathi 
verses, for which he had a natural genius. 
After returning home, he was married in 
1873. 

Goaded by the increased want of his 
family, the young husband of fourteen, left 
his village for Satara, where he joined the 
home-school of the famous scholar Anant 
Acharya Gajendragad-kar and devoted himself 
to Sanskrit studies, earning his bread by 

9 


writing for the local Marathi newspaper, the 
Maharashtra Mitra. In three years he 
mastered Sanskrit grammar, literature and 
logic. Next he migrated to Poona in search 
of work, and was taken into the New English 
School recently started. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
one of the founders of the school, became his 
friend for life, and in 1880 secured for Khare 
the post of Sanskrit teacher in the High 
School of Miraj. 



Vasiidev Yaman-Shastri Khare 


H 

It was at Miraj that Khare’s life’s work 
was done. Here he lived till death, serving 
the school on a monthly salary of Rs. 30, 
which rose to Rs. 45 after 32 years of 
service. One of his former pupils thus writes 
his impressions about him : 

"As a teacher, Ms impressive personality and 
erudition at once commanded the respect of his 
students. His manner, thouch outwardly strict, 
was characterised by that milk of human kindness 
which IS found typified in the Village School- 
master of Oliver Goldsmith's poem. The prescribed 
lesson, in Sanskrit or Marathi, was supplemented 
and diversified by his witty remarks, choice 
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Quotations and apt illustrations. He explained the 
famous poets -rritli a natural zest Very often the 
students glowed with enthusiasm caught from mm 
or were convulsed with laughter at his comic 
sallies. Many of his old pupils are now well 
placed in life and they retain the highest esteem 
for their beloved Shastrihoa, as he was lovmgly 
caUed.” 

A.t the Mitai High School he keenly ielt 
how his ignorance of English placed him on 
a lower footing than the other teachers. 
Khare at once set himself to the task of 
learning this foreign tongue with his 
characteristic vigour and perseverance. With- 
in one year he picked up so much knowledge 
of it that the Educational Inspector of Dharwar, 
who had found him entirely innocent of English 
at his previous annual visit, - was surprised 
to see him using English correctly and 
freely next year. Khare kept up his English 
studies and widened his mental outlook by 
reading a number of works on history and 
literature in that language. 

To the Maratha public he was best known 
as a poet and dramatist of rare power. 
He broke away from the conventions of the 
old school of poets, by choosing new themes, 
such as the ocean, patriotism, &c., and using 
blank verse. All his poetical works were 
popular, especially the Samiidra, Yashaicanf 
Rao Mahahavija (epic), Phufkal Chiitke 
(stray poems, 1881-1888), — the second of which 
is now a text-book for the B.A. students of 
the Bombay University. 

Vasudev Vaman Khare’s dramas brought 
him fame and some amount of money. 
Gunotkarslia (1880), which brings the great 
Shivaji on the stage, passed through five 
editions in the author’s life-time. After 33 
years of silence, be resumed this class of 
composition in 1913 and produced Tara- 
mandal, Chifra-vanchana, KrisJina-Kanchan, 
Shiva-SamhJiav (the birth of Shivaji), and 
Ugra-Mangal (this last not yet published). 
In several of these pieces, songs set to 
various tunes enchant the audience. The 
public patronage of the dramatist enabled 
the historian to meet in part the heavy cost 
of his twelve large volumes of historical 
records, which have not paid their way. 

in 

Popular as Khare the dramatist and 
nationalist poet was and still continues to 
be. bis title to the remembrance and gratitude 
^posterity is his service to Maratha history. 

'V hen he first went to Poona as a young 


school pandit, he was thrown into the 
company of Sane and Modak and helped 
them in editing their historical magazine 
Kavy-etihas Sangralia at its start. In 1888 
he published a life of Nana Eadnis, in which, 
however, he could not utilise unpublished 
records. But at Miraj bis attention was 
drawn to the vast and unimpaired collection 
of old historical documents in the possession 
of the nobles of the Patwardhan family who 
had occupied places of great importance in 
the Maratha State in the Peshwa period. Of 
this family 13 members had been slain and 16 
wounded in the wars of the Marathas, and 
many others had distinguished themselves in 
the civil service as well. The letters they wrote 
from the scene of their operations or the 
Poona Court, to their masters or to their 
relatives, form a priceless treasure of the raw 
materials of Maratha history. 

The Patwardhan family is now divided 
into many branches, having their fiefs in the 
South Maratha country, — at Miraj (two houses, 
senior and junior). Kurundwad, Tasgaon, Jam- 
khandi. Their ' geographical position on the 
road from Mysore (under British occupation 
after the fall of Tipu Sultan in 1799) — as 
well as Baji Rao IPs foolish hostility to his 
vassals, — made the Patwardhaus court British 
protection for saving their patrimony." A 
Patwardhan was in command of the Maratha 
army that co-operated with . the English iu 
the last war with Tipu. (See Moore’s Opera- 
tions of Little's Detachment for many 
interesting details.) The Patwardhans assisted 
the English in the operations following the 
treaty of Bassein, as readers of Sir Arthur 
"Wellesley’s despatches know. Thus, their 
homes were saved from war and ravage, and 
their records have remained intact. 

Napoleon I has truly remarked that in 
war it is not men that count but the man. 
The same truth was now illustrated"' in the 
domain of history. Khare's employment at 
Miraj and settlement in that town was a 
divine dispensation to all lovers of Maratha 
history. 

Here was the work and here was the 
man. 

]^are obtained permission from the 3Iiraj 
Junior State (and afterwards the Inchal- 
karanji Chief) to read their papers, and 
seriously applied himself to the task which 
was destined to be his life’s work. With 
tireless patience he made his way through 
these chaotic masses of old papers written in 
the diSBcnlt cursive Modi hand, and picked 
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out the writings of the makers of Maratha 
history,— State-papers, despatches, reports, 
private letters and accounts, — letters from 
the Peshwas or the Patwardhan officials. 
Khare selected the really valuable documents, 
transcribed them in Deva-nagari for the press, 
chronologically arranged them and wrote 
historical notes to serve as the connecting 
tissue and necessary introduction, — and then 
went to publish them. The prospect was at 
first hopeless. As his old pupil writes : 

“lie had so many other obstacles in the way 
of publishinp: this material that a man of lesser 
stuff would have given up the attempt in despair. 
At that time very few of our people recosnised 
the importance of historj’^, much less that of 
historical letters. The educated men disdained 
vernacular publications. The author lived at a 
place without a Printing Press and remote horn the 
world of letters ; for the sake of his daily bread 
he had to spend the greater part of the day in 
drilling dull boys in Sanskrit grammatical forms, 
Then, there was the official opposition to the 
publication of these papers. He had none to help 
and few to sympathise with him. Above all, money 
was a factor too significant to be ignored.” 

Still, with the courage and confidence of 
a religious devotee, he began the publication 
of these select historical documents in June 
1897, in a monthly magazine named Aiiihasih 
Lekh Sangraha or Collection of Historical 
Letters (printed Kurundwad.) After the fourth 
year, issue in monthly parts was discontinued 
and only complete volumes of fiOO to 600 
pages each were issued at intervals of one, 
two and even three years, according to the 
state of his private income, because the 
support of the public (and even that of the 
Patwardhan Chiefs) was extremely slow and 
meagre. The author had to meet the printer’s 
bill for the preceding volumes from his own 
pocket before sending a fresh volume to the 
press ! 

However, the perseverance of this poor 
school pandit — whose salary never rose 
above Es. 46 a month — triumphed. Before 
his death in June 1924, he had completed 
12 volumes covering 6843 pages. And after 
his death, his son Yashawant published the 
13th volume, bringing the collection up to 
7320 pages. 

The letters begin in 1739 and become 


most copious from 1761, the fatal year of 
Pauipat. It was Khare’s desire to cany 
them on to 1802, when Maratha independence 
ceased in all but the name. In the twelfth 
volume, the actual publication of which 
was preceded by his death by a few 
months, he had reached November 1800, 
and his son has brought the records down 
to June 1802. 

Ehare’s most striking characteristics were 
his systematic arrangement, judicious spirit 
or strong common sense, and terseness, — in all 
of which he presents a pleasing contrast to 
V. E. Enjwade. His Lekh Sangraha will 
stand as a model for other workers among 
historical archives and editors of documents. 
His introductions are most helpful to the 
reader and admirably concise and free from 
irrelevant digressions. 

He retired from his school in 1913 and 
lived for eleven years more. But his 
originally robust constitution was broken by 
poverty, household worries and overwork 
On 11th June 1924, he breathed his last, 
after two years, suffering from dysentery. 
The Poona Itihas Mandal had elected him 
its President for one year, and a building 
has been erected at Miraj in his memory. 

Among his other works are the Hari- 
vamsha Bakhar, Inchal-karanji Samstha- 
naiicha Itihas, Maloji wa Shahji, and 
Adhikar Yoga. As a man he was truly adorable. 
His loving pupil writes : — 

"Thoueh for the greater part of his life he was 
forced to live in poverty, what Portune denied to 
him was supplied by his innate contentment and 
simplicity. A selt-respecting man, he would never 
stoop to abject means to enrich himself. Gifted 
with high brain power as. he was, he never 
shunned hard work. He preferred silent work to 
platform speeches. His labours at the history of 
ihe past, did not blind him to the present, and he 
kept himself in touch with current literature and 
newspapers. He was social in his manners, and 
never was a man more witty and humorous in 
private talk.” * 

Jabunath Saekar 


* Based on materials supplied by Mr. T. M. 
Bhat, jia., of Shahapur tBelgaum) and Yol, XII of 
tne Lekh Sangraha. 
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Eastward Ho ! 

I T was Augnst, 1924. The Eastern Ocean 
between Saigon (Indo-Ghina) and Singapore, 
normally trying for tourists, became 
abnormally exasperating. All the passengers 
in the small, old-fashioned Erencb mail boat 
S S. Bonai were keeping pace as it were 
with the wild dance of the waves. How every 
one of us got sick of the sea and dreamed, 
with a pathetic longing, of Land, — we the 
children of the soil 1 I was trying to get 
relief by dipping occasionally into the pages 
of Erederic Mistral, the Peasant Poet, weaving 
his grand Earth epic. 

“Dans le sol, jusan’au tuf, a crease’ ma charmre”. 

Our ‘earth-hunger’ grew in an inordinate 
measure. Three days and four nights of 
continuous voyage brought us finally to 
the grand harbour of inter-oceanic commerce, 
Singapore. - ' 

Singha-pura, the city of the Lions; — what 
a magic in the name evoking the memories 
of millenniums 1 How Indian “Sea "Wolves” 
and “Sea Lions” have roared here while 
passing through this gate to the Eastern ocean 
and have left permanently to this, harbour, the 
legacy of their names in the native dialects 
of India. The son of king Singliahalm, 
becomes sick of land ; he leaves India and 
plunges into the unknown waters. He 
lands in an island which he conquers 
and colonises and becomes known as King 
Yijaya of Sinltala (Ceylon). The first Poet of 
India, the author of the Indian epic Raraayana, 
sings of the curbing of the ocean by Prince 
Rama and his conquest of Ceylon. Talmiki 
betrays another preoccupation of the Indians 
of yore, their dream of the Goldenland, 
Stn-a?-?iabJm7ni, the Indian Chersonese ; 

UfiScirf” 1 - 

Be it Ceylon (Lanka) or Malay or Sumatra 
or Java, according to various schools of 
antiquarians, the fact remains undisputed 
that Singhapura — Singapore, is a symbol of 
mat movement towards the sea and of that 
hunger for the unknown, that make up the 


marvellous history of ancient Indian colonisation. 
This epic of the Indian Yikings this golden 
legend of the Indian Eastward Ho ! Would it 
remain unsung and unwritten for ever ? 
Should we never enquire why the legends of 
the reign of the Emperor of Peace, Hharmasoka, 



Nature’s Ban, The Traveller’s Tree. 

tend towards Ceylon and Burma as early as 
the 3rd century B C. ; how the Pcriphis of 
the ErytliJ-acan Sea <04 A. D.) and the 
Geography of Ptolemy (2nd century A. D-), 
contain indisputable evidences of Hindu 
commercial and colonial activities ; how the 
Yavadvipa of the Ramayana is ' equated with 
Tbadiii of the Geographer of Alexandria and 
Ye tiao (Tap-div) sending tribute to the 
Chinese court in 132 A. D. (Vide Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi, “India and China"’, Greater India 



Scenes from the Bamayana- 

(Left) Rayan carrying off Sita and fighting with Jatayu. (Right) Ram in sorrow for the loss of Sita. 

(frambanam Bas-RelieO 





Scones (loin tlio Itaiuayana 

llanuitian «oes to Sita m captivity in LaQl^a anti interviews tier. 
(Piambanain llas-Rclicf) 
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Society Bulletiti No 2, pp. 37) ; 'how the 
chapter of commercial expansion was balanced 
by that unique chapter of cultural colonisation 
inaugurated by Dharmasoka and continued 
magnificently by the Prince Monk Gujaavarman, 
the painter missionary of , Kashmir, passing 
through Ceylon to Sho-p’o (Java or Sumatra) 
which was thoroughly converted to the faith 
of Eraternity (Maitri) ; and how the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-bien touched Te-po’ti’ (Yavadvipa) 
on his way to and from India in the 5tli 
century A. D. ; how the great naval empire 
of Srivijaya (the She-Ii-fo-she of Chinese 
writers) with Sumatra as its base, wove India, 
Indo-China and Java into a grand scheme of 
cultural harmony, connecting the Imperial 
architects of Borobudur with the Palas of 
Magadh and Bengal and the Cholas of South 
India ; lastly, how the Hinduised Majapahit 
empire of Java continued to shape the 
destinies of the Malay Archipelago down to the 
very end of the 16th century (1476). claiming 
the vast expanse from Malay to the Polynesian 
world as the cultural domain of India, naming 
it as Insulindia ? All these questions, together 
with the dim visions of the far-off empires 
of Champa and Kamboj which I bad just left 
behind on my way to Java, and the shades of 
the cultural pioneers Kauudinya and Paramartha, 
Amoghavajra and Dipamkara, haunted me while 
I landed in Singhapura, the gateway to Java. 

SixoiroRE, THE Ghext Easterx Gate 

But other lions are roaring here while 
the Hindu lions are almost forgotten, save 
and except in the name which still clings to 
this cosmopolitan harbour. My claiming 
descent from my great ancestors Sakya 
Nagasena, Gunavarman, etc., did not spare 
me the purgatory of the Passport Office. I 
had the British visa all right, but I was 
informed by my friend Dr. Parimal Sen of 
the Tan Tok Sen Hospital, who was all 
attention to me during my stay in Singapore, 
that I had better show my face before 
the Dutch Consul, who was the final arbiter 
of my destiny. Entering the dingy office, 
in the stuffy steaming atmosphere, I felt all 
my pride as a descendant of the great Hindu 
pioneers, dissipated into vapour. I had to 
offer all sorts of explanations as to why I 
was proceeding to Java, how long I was going 
to stay there, etc., etc. Thanks to my creden- 
tials and my previous visit to Hollaud 
which earned me some friends amongst the 
Dutch Orientalists, I managed to satisfy the 


passport officers, who duly sanctioned my 
visit to the “Queen of the East” without 
paying the 200 guilders or so as toelatings 
kart, admission fee or deposit money 
generally exacted as a security against 
incorrect behaviour. I heaved a sigh of relief 
when my passport was regularised, although 
I was a bit crestfallen, thinking how History 
with relentless justice has written “barred 
by limitation” ou the title deeds of my 
Hindu ancestors who'were really the first to 
reclaim this part of the world from barbarism 



Belles of Malay 


to civilisation ; but they slept for nearly 
half a millennium (modest when compared 
with the sleep of their Gods who sleep 
through aeons), and I, their humble descendant, 
must pay the penalty for that luxury. 

The penalty was not very heavy. I had 
to pay five Singapore dollars for the Dutch 
visa. Then enquiring about the ticket to 
Batavia 1 came to know that return 
passages from Singapore to Batavia and 
back would cost me 90 Singapore dollars. 
The steamers plying in that region, belong to 
Konniklyke Fahetvaart MaaiscJiappij~a Dutch 
shipping agency enjoying practical monopoly 
in that service. To the credit of this 
company it must be said that the steamers, 
berth arrangements, and other comforts are 
the very best that one can get during one’s 
tour through the Far East. Neither the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Go. (Calcutta- 
Singapore line), nor the shipping Imes of 
French Indo-Ohina, both of which meet here 
in Singapore, can stand comparison in any 
Way with the beautiful, clean, well-ventilated 
steamers of the Dutch Company. This contrast 
appealed to me the more sharply because^ I had 
just then bad the bitter experience of tiayel- 
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ling in an antedeluvian French boat coming 
from Indo-China. 

Before leaving Singapore I visited the 
nice little museum built in memory of Sir 
Stamford Baffles, who, during the Napoleonic 
wars, occupied Java for five years (1810-1815), 
lest that island might fall into the hands of 
the French. With the fall of Napoleon that 
fear was dissipated and Java was restored to 
the Dutch (1815). The British were thinking 
of establishing a commercial emporium in 
Achin, north of Sumatra ; but Baffles re- 
commended Singapore as the better site and 
he turned out to be a good prophet. For, 
thanks to Baffles, Singapore is now the very 
hey to the Eastern ocean, commanding its 
extensive trade relations. Here the Ceylonese 
are jostling with the Chinese, and the Tamil 
bullock-cart drivers are bravely blocking the 
way of the up-to-date automobiles of the 
Westerners. Passing through the streets, 
looking at the huge commercial buildings and 
banks, I felt that slow yet mighty under- 
current of Dollars rushing under this super- 
ficial civilisation that the West has reared 
up here. The wealth of the East, vaster than 
what the epic imagination of Milton could 
have visualised, is passing to the Occident 
through this gigantic Mammon’s mart, 

Singapore. 

The Eaefles Museuh 

The only cultural oasis in this desert 
strewn with dollars, is the Baffles Museum. 
The collection is made with a view to give 
a general idea of the fauna and flora, the 
geology and ethnography of the Malay 
Archipelago. I found specimens of dwelling 
houses and domestic things, weapons and 
implements, dress and decorations, from 
the various islands of the Dutch Indies. A 
Javanese theatre in miniature with the 
puppet heroes and heroines, the special 
musical instruments, the variegated types of 
masks, rich in suggestion and decoration — all 
gave me a foretaste of Java that was drawing 
me with an irresistible fascination. 

In a corner I found a few things which 
seemed to me of great interest to the students 
of Indian culture history. A series of terracotta 
plaques with Buddhist figures in low relief, 
some containing religious texts in clear old 
naqari character (as we find on some later 
•Javanese sculptures), testify to the migration 
01 north Indian (possibly Magadha— Bengal) 
iJuudhism along this land bridge of Malay 


to Insulindia. Most of these things have 
been discovered in a cave of north Malay 
touching Siam. The great Dutch Indologist 
Prof. Bern had deciphered some of these 
documents and had ascribed them to the 9th 
and 10th century A.D. Another important 
relic is a mutilated pillar containing fragments 
of an inscription in old-Javanese (Kavi) 
language. It stood there as a forlorn monu- 
ment of a submerged "civilisation — the once 
glorious Hindu culture, overwhelmed by the 
later Islamic and Occidental inundations. ' 

Sailixg foe Java 

I sailed for Java on the' Dutch steamer 
Elaneius in the afternoon. Singapore slowly 
melted away in the distance. The dull gray 
sky and waters of the harbour were suddenly 
transformed with the crimson glow of the 
setting sun. In that mystic , blending of 
colours I lapsed into an uncanny mood. 
I seemed to witness the sunset of Gods, 
Le Crepescnle des dienx, with its "'Yagnefian 
grandeur, the slow sinking of millions of Gods 
and heroes of the Australasian and Malay- 
Polynesian peoples, of the Brahmanical and 
Buddhistic congregations-^all disappearing 
behind the curtain .of the Unknown ! The ship 
Hailed in the night an'd innumerable dreams kept 
rhythm with the palpitation of the stars. • 

The Islaxds of Baxca axd Sujiatea, the 
Theatre of the Seivijata Ehpiee 

The next morning we were passing through 
the Straits of Banca with the great island of 
Sumatra on one side and the island of Bangka 
or Banca, on the other. Banca with Sumatra is 
rich in minerals. Gold, silver, iron ore, lead and 
amber are found, while tin is its chief product. 
Sumatra, Banca and other islands must have 
been explored by the early Indian adventurers, 
for we find very accurate descriptions of the 
islands in tbeRamaya?ia and other texts, “islands 
streyrn with gold and silver.” These were the 
•halting stages in the onward march of the 
Hindus towards Java, Bali and Borneo. When 
Fortune smiled on every adventure of those 
intrepid^ Hindu colonists and Yictory crowned 
them with her laurels, they founded here the 
great Sumatran empire of Srivtjaya, which 
for nearly a thousand years maintained its 
proud title as the sentinel of the Southern 
seas, sweeping these waters of piiates and en- 
forcing peace and fairplay. It was the Hindu 
kings of the Shailendra Dynasty of Sumatra 
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f that reared up that architectural epic, Borobu- 
f dur in Central Java (8th-9th century). The 
i Sanstrit inscription discovered in Kota Kapur 
I in the inland of Banca, informs up that in 
I 686 A. D., Srivijaya sent an expedition to Java. 
^*11 was exactly then when the learned Chinese 
I, 'pilgrim Yi-tsing Avas studying Indian texts in 
the Sumatran centres o£ learning (685-689). 
I The emperors of Srivijaya had relations with 
the Palas of Bengal, the Cholas of South India 
and the Khmer Mngs of Gamboj. As late as 
the 11th century A D., the great Bnddbist 
reformer of Bengal Dipanbara Srijnana 
(Atisha) went to meet Acharya Chandrabirti 
in the Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra); the Sumatran 
schools of study were in close touch with the 
great Indian University of Nalanda. The power 
of Srivijaya was eclipsed by the great Javanese 
empire of jKajapahit founded in 1294 by Sri 
Krtarajasa, which in its turn collapsed before 
the onrush of Islam in the 15th century 
(vide Dr. Bijanraj Chatterjee's “Java and 
Sumatra,” Greater India Bulletin No. 3.) 

Now this area haunted hy great historic 


memories looks savage and deserted. The 

100.000 population of Banca, shows over 

50.000 Chinese, who are now dominating the 
whole of the Southern ocean right up to the 
Malay States And Sumatra, the proud 
throne of the Shailendtas, is covered with dense 
jungle. The whole day I listened to the sonorous 
music of desolation from the dart green 
forests of Sumatra, lamenting her past 
glories under the Hindu emperors of Srivijaya. 
How much of history is entombed within this 
sepulchre of greenery ! How Nature tries to 
hide under the cover of her smiling forests, 
the ravages of Time and how Man with an 
uncanny instinct digs up the skeletons of his 
ancestral glories ! 

EnOVr SiXGAT'OKE to BArAAUA 

Our fine little Flanei'us (6000 tons) 
floated from Singapore with a splendid weather. 
The sea was calm and placid like a pond. 
The Planches crossed the Equator, gave us a 
'superb view of Sumatra and Banca and 
brought us to Tandjong Priok, the harbour 
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of Batavia, iu the morning, covering a 
distance of 532 nautical miles in 40 hours. 
Erom the harbour one can reach the city 
by train or by car in twenty minutes. 
Some friends who expected me, kindly met 
me on board the steamer and brought me 
safely to Weltvreden (well- con tent in Dutch) or 
the new city. Really it looked a well-contented 
metropolis with large clean streets, fine 
parks and sumptuous buildings. Batavia 
rivals Singapore as an emporium of Asiatic 
commerce. It is the capital of the Dutch 
possessions in the East — The I^ederlandsch- 
Indio as it is called by the Dutchmen. 



__Ka!pa-<arn of Hindu Mythologv. 

A bpeciraen of Indo-.iavanese Bas-Relief 


I had the good fortune to enjoy the 
hospitality of Mr. Gorporaal, the Principal 
of^tho Training College, “GunungSan" It is 
n new inodel” school run on co-edncational 
fame for efficiency, order and peace- 
fnl atmosphere has attr.acted tioys and girls 
from every part of the Dutch Indies. 

from oa^t and wc't .lava, from Bali, 
rom Mmntra and other ishands greeted me 


with their variegated native costumes aud refined 
courtesies. At a glance I could discover the 
wide range of variation in features, in 
dresses, in gestures — a tableau vivant of the 
picturesque types of Indonesia greeting my 
eyes. How thankful am I that the Principal 
and his fellow teachers kindly arranged to 
keep me in the very heart of this community 
of Indonesian youths. How much would I 
have lost (as the tourists in general do) 
by entering an up-to-date hotel with its 
modern comforts ! 

A Model School of Evtativ 

The whole day, my first day in Java, 
passed away like a dream. The teaching 
staff, composed of Dutch and Javanese 
teachers, impressed me with a spirit of 
rare devotion and idealism. 3Ir. Corporaal 
struck me as an ideal captain ; then Mr. 
Maatman, Mr. Post and other Dutch scholars 
were splendid lieutenants, with true instincts 
and sympathy as teachers. The wives of the 
teachers were also in active service, some 
as superintendent of the girls’ boarding, some 
as kitchen queens ! I was taken round the 
whole establishment, not excluding the 
washing department; for, as Jlrs. Maatman 
humorously said, I must be convinced that 
they observe Dutch cleanliness right throngh 
the institution. Really it seemed to me 
that I had come to a model school the like 
of which is rarely to be met with in India. 

What intensified my joy was the discovery 
that our Poet Rabindranath had, from a 
distance, thoroughly captivated the heart of 
the professors as well as of the pupils They 
asked me many things about the Poet and his 
Shantiniketan. I fonhd here for the first 
time some of the Dutch tr.anslations 
of his works which, I gathered, were keenly 
appreciated. The special favourites were : 
Pc Lccrschool ? an den Papegaai (Parrot’s 
Training) Opioedmgsidealenilhe CrescentMoon) 
translated by the Javanese writer Noto 
Soeroto Rabindranath’s “The Centre of Indian 
Culture” (jETcf Centrum dcr Indischc Cultnrcr), 
has roused great enthusiasm for India in the 
heart of many serious-minded people. 

I was introduced to tho Javanese Pandit 
whose family name was Shastra-iiryya. He 
taught the Javanese language and literature 
in the senool and he furnished me with 
v-aluable information about the present 
state of scholastic learning in Java along 
indigenous line® He lamented like oiir 
own Pandits that the traditional method 
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•of study was decaying. I humorously asked 
if ho knew the original significance of his 

•family name He did not know 

Sanskrit and got a little confused. I conipli- 
tnenled him by saying liow his name paid a 
flowing tribute to the Indians, who believed 
•that real strength was notin brute force but 
that it lay in the stored-up wisdom, the Shastras 
-of our ancestors. Jlr. Shastraviryya was highly 
•flattered and requested me to recite a few 
slokas from the lihotjavail OUn, which I found 
to be the universal favourite Iiere. 

Ak In'do-Jwankse E\u:nu.\t, 

So I had the joy of discovering the very 
■first day of my stay in this ancient Indian 
colony that India still had some place in the 
heart of the Javanese people. I spent the 
nfternoon describing the Sliantiniketan school 
and the Poet's original method of teaching 
-music and pcting. I did not know that I 
was touching sympathetic chords and that 
•my young Indonesian friends were preparing 
a most delectable surprise for me that evening. 
Scenting ray weakness for music and drama 
and noticing my eagerness to know something 
•of the fjimous Javanese theatre, boys .and 
girls of the school conspired to overwhelm 
me with a suddenly improvised programme. 
I began to suspect it late in the afternoon 
■when I found the boys running about, carry- 
ing foliage and flowers and other beautifnl 
things towards the central Pandapa 
( Hlandapa ) in a corner of tlie spacious 
play ground. Tlien I was duly informed 
and taken to witness the performance. 
The students organised the orchestra 
{Garaelan), the chorus, the dance-drama, 
everything. They showed inborn taste and 
talent In voc.al music they did not show 
•much individuality. The cosmopolitan music 
with imported European tunes, seemed a 
little queer ; but the moment the indige- 
nous orchestra, the Oamdan, started 
playing, all sense of discrepancy vanished 
and we felt transported to the age of 
classical Javanese drama. The girls were 
naturally shy ; yet they contributed their 
•quota by singing a few pastoral songs.' 
There is a distinct regionjil character in 
their melodies. The Sundanese and the 
Balinese tunes seemed well differentiated. 

Suddenly we were snatched away from 
our musical musings to vigorous action. 
The boys of Sumatra possessed the stage. 
'They gave a -splendid show of the Sumatran 

-10 


dagger-duels. The most thrilling part came 
when one of the combatants charged 
furiously with a dagger while his rival, 



A Javanese Alahayana Sculpture 

completely unarmed, defended himself with 
a sureness and rapidity that seemed pheno- 
menal. The Sumatrans enjoy even to-day 
a reputation for fight.' A section of the 
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Sumatran people, those inhabiting Atchin, in 
the north-west, maintained their independence 
down to 1873, when the inevitable war with 
the Dutch' broke out which resulted in the 
subjugation of the province. But the resistance 
offered was so strenuous that it cost 80,000 
lives and £20,000,000 to the Dutch. It was 
only in 1908 that these people were complete- 
ly subjugated. Naturally I found in the tense 
agile musculature and flaring looks of these 
Sumatran youths, vestiges of the old fire. 

Then followed a comic interlude to relieve 
the tension. My friends explained how the 
boys were giving us an oral caricature of 
current politics, through brilliant dialogues 
in the cultured dialect of Central Java set 
against the boorish idiom of the unorthodox 
provinces. I was reminded of a similar 
dialeoial duel between the aristocratic Casti- 
lians (of liladrid) and the upstart loud-tongued 
Catalans (of Barcelona! which I had witnessed 
in a modern Spanish comedy while I was in 
Madrid. The people of Central Java (Sore- 
akarta-Jokjakarta area), consider themselves 
as the Aryas of Java, enjoying the monopoly 
of all refinement and artistic tastes, and their 
superior airs were excellently rendered, to the 
great joy of the audience. 

A Mahabharata. Daxce 

I was convinced that the Javanese were 
born actors, but I did not realise how great 
they were in dance till I witnessed the 
representation of the Brata joeda ( Bharata- 
yuddha ) by these amateur dancers of the 
schooL Dancing is as natural to the Javanese 
as swimming to the swan. I wonder who 
teaches them the extraordinary expressiveness 
in rhythmic gestures — dumb yet so much 
more eloquent than the loud rankings of our 


modem theatrical dialogues ! The teacher, 
so far as I could gather, was tradition. So> 
much the more reason for us Indians tu 
enquire how old was that tradition and if it 
emigrated" from India along with those re- 
censions of the great Epics which were taken 
over to Indonesia by the early Indian: 
colonists. 

The episode given to us by the boys was 
that of the fight between Kar? 2 a and Ghafot- 
kacha during the fight of Kurukshetra. These- 
boys, who seemed so quiet and docile in 
ordinary life, were transformed -with an 
epic grandeur, the moment they donned their 
traditional costumes of the Heroic Age. On 
the one side, Ghafotkacha, the non-Aryan 
warrior with his wild and uncouth gestures, 
his violent methods of attack, — an incarnation 
ofbrute force, on the other side Rarwa, the 
Aryan hero, moving with grace and self- 
confidence, restraining passion, calm and self- 
possessed, yet quick as lightning, stunning 
his adversary with one unerring blow — 

without the least sign of cruelty disfiguring 
his noble visage — a very picture of chivalry 
and heroism, standing out of the pages of 
the Mahabharata. The whole interpretation of 
our Great Epic through rhythm and dance 
in accompaniment to the highly suggestive 
Polynesian orchestra, Oamelan, overwhelmed 
me with their conviction and verisimilitude, 
I thanked my Javanese brothers, these 
boy actors who are keeping up the 

great tradition of the dance-commentary on 
our Epics. How thankful should we Indians 
be to our friends of Greater India for this 
unique contribution to our Mahabharata f 
Throughout the night — my first night spent in 
Java — these dance rhythms whirled in my 
brain and I seemed to live again in the hoary 
heroic days of the Great Epics. 
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A T Yienna Rabindranath Tagore, Mr. and 
XX Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis and 

myself put up at Hotel Imperial. So 
far as I was concerned, I felt less comfortable 
^ this iiotel than in any other in Europe, 
pome of my requirements were attended 


to rather tardily. The charges, too, were rather 
high. 

I have already said that on the way to 
Vienna from Prague, Rabindranath felt 
indisposed. On reaching Vienna it wa&- 
found that he had fever. Professor Dr- 
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"Wenkebacb, the leading physician of the city, 
was called in. He at once cancelled the 
Toet’s lecturing engagements in Vienna for 
•the time being and strongly advised him not 
to visit Poland and Russia in his weak state 
•of health. So the visit to Russia was 
4efinitely given up. "When he was at Berlin 
an invitation had come from Russia to him 
and his party, eight persons in all, including 
myself, to visit and tour in Russia, which 
•was accepted. Passports had been obtained 
for the purpose from the British Consulate 
at Prague. As the Poet had to omit Russia 
from his tour programme, I, too, .had to 
forego the advantage of seeing that most 
interesting country. I ought to add that, 
■even if the Poet had not fallen ill, my own 
illness, which followed in the course of a few 
-days, would have prevented me from continu- 
ing my travels. 

Dr. Wenkebach is not a mere physician. 
Se is a man of wide culture, as his conver- 
sation showed. He is a good conversationalist. 
In fact, he used to spend so much time in 
talk with the Poet that if one did not know 
fhat he was a physician having a most 
■extensive practice, one would take him to be a 
<man who did not know what to do with his 
abundant leisure. He is verging on seventy but 
looks younger. He confessed that he had been 
successful in his profession, but said he 
•would have liked to be a poet, to have the 
vision of the good, the true and the beautiful. 
He added that bis own desire bad been to 
some extent realised in the person of a son 
■of his who was an artist, a sculptor. "He 
'has prepared a bust of myself,” the doctor 
fold us, adding humorously, “Even my wife 
says it is good !” ‘When the conversation 
fumed on the fame and pecuniary rewards 
of poets, Rabindranath said : “Poets should 
not have two rewards for one achievement.” 
E am sorry I do not remember bis exact 
words. But if I am not mistaken, I under- 
stood him at the time to meap that a 
poet’s “vision” being in itself a sufBcient 
blessing and reward, he need not feel 
-dissatisfied if he had no fame or pecuniary 
Toward. Similar dicta, though falling from 
Rabindranath’s lips only as casual remarks 
in the course of ordinary conversation, 
impressed .Dr. 'Venkebacb very much, 
leadin g him to dwell on the Poet’s 
power of saying things of “tremendous 
significance” in the course of ordinary con- 
versation. 

One.^ day Dr. Wenkebach gave the Poet 


a comparatively big dose of some strong 
medicine, and expected that it would weaken 
him. But to his surprise, he found the next 
day that, though the medicine had produced 
its desired effect, it had not weakened him 
at all. So he thought the Poet’s physique 
to be exceptionally strong. This gladdened us 
all. 

I wanted to consult this eminent medical 
authority to get cured of my night sweat. 
He told me not to go to his clinic, as there 
was a long waiting list of patients there. 
If my name were put down at the bottom of 
the list, I might, he said, leave Tienna before 
my turn came ; and if my name were in- 
terpolated somewhere near the top, the 
other people would get angry '. So he 
promised to examine me at the hotel some 
day. And this he did, and prescribed some 
pills, though he could not find out the 
cause of my illness. He asked me many 
questions, two of which were, “Have you 
any worries ?” and “Are you homesick ?” ! 
He said my internal organs were perfectly 
sound, but advised me to return home early. If I 
wanted to remain longer in Europe, I should 
in his opinion, spend the time in the south 
of Prance or in some other region where 
the climate was mild. 1 said I had friends 
in Geneva, not in the south of Prance. So 
he agreed to my going back to Geneva. 

For an aural defect I consulted Dr. 
Neumann, who is the greatest throat, ear 
and nose specialist in Tienna. On the first 
day, when he had done what he had to do for 
my right ear, he suddenly thrust a lozenge into 
my mouth ! I at first thought, was it part of 
the treatment? But wlien immediately after- 
wards be did the same to Mr. Prasanta 
Mahalanobis, who had taken me to his clinic, 

I understood it was perhaps meant to con- 
sole me for the trouble (!) he had given me ! 
I was amused to learn afterwards from 
Rabindranath that when he went to the 
doctor’s clinic for treatment, he, too, was 
consoled (!) like a child in the same manner. 

There are in Tienna 38 clinics for ear, 
nose and throat troubles. We heard this 
from Dr. Neumann when he came to our 
hotel to see Rabindranath at his request. 
When the Poet told him how he had in youth 
injured his vocal organs by excessive 
strain, the doctor said he bad a class for 
teaching “voice production’’ or “logopedy”, 
as he called it; and if Mr. Mahalanobis 
would go there for a few days, he might 
learn the method and tell the poet what to 
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saw snow actually falling on the long black 
coats of the Tallway men. Then I had no 
more doubts. It was through an Alpine 
region that I had been passing. 

As usual the train from Tienna was 
artificially heated. When it stopped at 
Sarich. ahd after half an hour or- so started 
towards its destination, leaving me in a 
through caVriage to be picked up by a train 
going to Geheva, I remained in that carriage 
in the midst - of the large wind-swept 
railway yard for more than an 
hour. Not being connected now with 
any source of heat, it soon became 

intensely cold. After spending so many 
hours in a heated carriage, to remain for 
more than an hour in such a cold one was 
not good. When I reached Geneva, it was 
raining, and my carriage was near that 
part of the platform over which there was 
no shed. So in alighting from the carriage 
and going to my hotel, which was near by, 

I got wet. This, added to the intense cold at 
Zurich, was perhaps the reason why I fell 
ill soon after my arrival at Geneva 

I had influenza with double pneumonia. 
The hotel where I was, was the same in which 
I had put up daring my first visit to 
Geneva. During my illness the hotel people 
were very kind and obliging. My esteemed 
friends Dr. and Mrs. R K. Das did all that 
was necessary for my speedy recovery. They 
called in a good doctor and engaged a 
nurse to remain in the hotel throughout the 
day and night. But the nurse could not 
have done much for me without the help of 
Mrs. Das, who, during the entire period of my 
illness, remained in the hotel day and night 
with the nurse in a room adjoining mine. 
This adjacent room was the hotel-proprietor’s 
own room, which Mrs. Das prevailed upon 
him to vacate. If my daughters had been 
at Geneva with me, they could not have 
done more for me than Mrs. Das did. Such 
was her unremitting care that when she went 
downstairs the hotel people would ask, “How 
is your father ?” They must have thought 
that one could do so much only for one’s 
father or some snclr loved and honoured relative. 

Rabindranath Tagore enquired of the hotel 
proprietor by telegraph from Vienna bow I 
was. Jfr. Rathiadranath Tagore from Berlin 
and Mr. Prasanta Mabalanobis from Tienna 
made similar enquiries and helped me in 
other ways. I am gratefnl to them all for 
their kindness. "When I was convalescent, 
the good doctor advised me to sail home by 


the first available steamer. He is a French 
Swiss, and can speak a little English. Mhen 
I recovered, he was good enough to say in 
his own interesting English, "Your heart ihe 
meant the bodily organ] is .^too young 
for your age,” and also, _ You have 
recovered wonderfully quickly.” ffis 
fee, considering his knowledge and skill 
and the cost of living at Geneva, was 
quite moderate. It was only ten Swiss francs 
per visit, equivalent to about Rs. 5-8. 

I engaged a berth by telegraph in the 
Messageries Maritiraes steamer Amnxone, 



The Editor on the deck of the Amazone 

which was to sail from Marseilles to Colombo 
on the 5th of November, 1926. As 1 was 
then too weak to travel alone by railway, 
Mr. Satyendra Chandra Gnba, who was 
carrying on researches in plant physiology 
at Geneva Dniversity for a doctorate, was 
good enough to accompany me to Marseilles. 
In the train I met Mr. B. C. Sen, L C. S., 
who was returning with Mrs. Sen, after 
travelling in Europe for months, to take np 
his duties as Commissioner of Orissa. Me 
knew one another by name, though we had 
never met and conversed before. As they 
were also going down to Marseilles to sail 
by another steamer, we bad a long conver- 
sation in the train on various topics of the 
day, including last year's riots in Calcutta 
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and other places in Bengal. As befitted his 
position, Hr. Sen spoke with reserve. Mrs. 
Sen, eldest daughter of the late Sir IL G-. 
Gupta, spoke in a way which showed that she 
had the high spirit of a true daughter of 
Bast Bengal. • 

"We arrived at lldarseilles after nightfall 
on the dth November. As several steamers 
belonging to different lines were to sail the 
next day, the hotels were rather full. lilr. Guha 
telephoned to several from the railway station 
with no encouraging response. At length 
we decided to go to Hotel Bristol, of which 
an omnibus was waiting at the station with 
a^ canvasser. Mr. and Mrs. Sen went to a 
different hotel, where they had engaged rooms 
by telegraph from Geneva. 

Next day I went on board the steamer 
with Mr. Guha. As I do not know Erench and 
only a few employees of the Amaxone know 
English, Mr. Guha’s knowledge of Erench was 
of great use. Just before the ship steamed off 
from the harbour, Mr. Guha photographed me 
from the jetty. I had telegraphed from Geneva 
for a single-berth first-class cabin, but had 
been given an upper berth in a three-berth 
cabin._ They had given me the upper berth 
in it in spite of the fact that a lower berth was 
vacant. However, on speaking to an oEScer, 
I was allowed to occupy this lower berth, 
so long as it remained unoccupied. So 
throughout the voyage, whenever the vessel 
neared some port, I was anxious lest 
some one should come on board to 
occupy this lower berth. If I had > been 
in my usual state of health, an upper 
berth would not have much mattered. 
But as I was weak, it would have been 
risky to have to get up to and come down 
from the upper berth many times during 24 
hours. This would have been necessary, 
because, though the cabin was a first-class 
one, there was not a single chair in it. One 
could take rest only on the bunk. The other 
arrangements of the ship, too, were far from 
being up-to-date. Only a limited quantity of 
water for washing was given in a bucket. There 
were no hot and cold water pipes and taps 
in the cabins. One might ring any number 
of times without the waiter coming. I rang 
one day in the afternoon many times for a 
cup of tea. The waiter came at length and 
gave mo a cup of cold tea, tolling me at the 
same time in Erench and with his fingens 
that it was 5 o’clock, and if I wanted tea on 
any other day I must take it at 4. It was not 
my habit to take tea or any thing else in 


the afternoon. I took it only on that one day, 
and was served with unusual politeness indeed! 
The Erench are said to be very polite I 
do not doubt it. But in the ship Amaxono 
there was no superfiuity of that commodity. 
The purser, or controller, as they call him, 
of the ship was entirely wanting in politeness. 
Nobody seemed in the least anxious for the 
comfort of the passengers. At least, that 
was ray experience. I must here say 
that my fellow-passenger in the cabin, 
a Erench military officer, was very 
polite. He knows only one English 
word, “finish.”' He told me by gestures, 
when it was time to go to the dining saloon, 
when to sleep, etc. As there was no other 
Indian passenger in the first class, and 
as a third class Indian passenger named Mr. 
Balsara was rudely told by the purser on 
the second day of the voyage not 
to come to me, I was practically compani- 
onless thronghont the voyage and I felt 
lonely and miserable, most probably 
because of my physical weakness. I 
constantly prayed for solace and strength 
and for faith in God’s presence with me. On 
the 16th of November after nightfall, when 
it was very dark, I seemed to feel His 
presence. 

The only respect in which the arrange- 
ments of the Amaxone appeared to me 
superior to those of some other Hues which 
I kuow of was that there was not the least 
trace of colour distinction in it. The passengers 
all sat at table for their meals without any 
distinction of race, creed, complexion or 
nationality. 

There was a Japanese passenger on board 
whose ways were very amusing. He officiously 
introduced himself to the Erench-speaking 
p.assengers, who formed the majority, both 
men and women, and to the few English 
passengers also, and would hold long con- 
versations with them. But, though 
on some days he sat next to me on 

the same bench on the deck for a long time, 

bo did not speak to me. This snobbishness 
of his and his superior airs were 
qnite amusing.- Bat I also thought, why 
should people seek to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of an inhabitant of an enslaved 

country ? A funny little Chinese passenger 
came up to mo one day and solemnly 
assured me that up to 133 years ago 
India was a dependency of China, and 
had only since then become a British 

dependency ! He should not of course be 
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taken as a specimen of the educated Chinese. 
His pronunciation was such that it was 
difficult to make out what he said. 
But perhaps there are people in China whose 
knowledge of the history of India is like 
his. At one of the intermediate ports, on 
the African coast, a Bombay Musalman 
trader came on board with carpets, &c. 
I enjoyed a talk with him in Urdu for some 
minutes. I learnt from him that he had left 
home 12 years ago and was not inclined 
to visit India again. ‘‘I have neither father 
nor mother in India,” said he. “I have 
married here, and have had children. There 
is British rule there, too, in India. Where 
is happiness to be found on earth ?” That 
was the gist of what he said in Urdu. 

At long last, I arrived at Colombo. 
It was still quite dark when I got up from 
bed in the small hours of the morning of 
the 23rd November and saw the rows of 
lights in Colombo harbour at some distance. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Mahalanobis, I had 
written to ]ilr. Sinnatamby of H. M. 
"Customs at Colombo to kindly meet me on 
board. He did so as soon as • it was 
possible, for which I thanked him. ' There 
was no delay or trouble at the Cnstoms 
office. I found Mr. Manindrabhnshan Gupta, 
art teacher, Ananda College, waiting for me 
there. As arranged by him, I was taken to 
the residence of Mr. Bhupendranath Basn of 
the Spinning and Weaving Mills. With 
the utmost cordiality he and Mrs. Basn 
did everything possible to make me 
comfortable I felt quite at home with them, 
though I had not known even their names 
before we met. When I 'left Colombo after 
three days’ stay with them and their 
two dear little babies, it was with a sad 
feeling as if I was leaving behind those whom 
I had known and loved all their lives. 

The train from Colombo goes as far as 
Talai Mannar station. Passengers to India 
then cross over to Dhanuskodi in a steamer. 
The customs inspection on this steamer was" 
very vexations and inquisitorial. 

The railw.ay train stood on Dhanuskodi 
pier full in the sun for a long time. The 


place was sandy and very hot. I felt very 
thirsty. But though I repeatedly asked the 
men at the restaurant car to give me some 
lemonade and ice, they simply promised but 
never brought me any to my carriage. Were 
it not for the kindness and courtesy of a 
panda of the Rameswaram temple, who had 
come to take pilgrims to the temple, I 
should have had to go without any drink for 
hours. His name is Motiram. He brought 
to me an aerated waters man, who served 
me all along the journey to Madras. Even 
the first-class carriages in the train to 
Madras are quite ramshackle ; the jolting is 
terrible. For hours the train passes through 
a sandy region. So the passengers’ dress, 
bodies, luggage and even their nostrils, 
■throats, lung? and stomach get dusty ! One 
had to pull up the window panes. But then 
the compartments became very hot in spite 
of thfe fans.' This was in the last week of 
November. I do not know how it is like in 
summer. I have forgotten to say that 
though I had reserved my berth from 
Colombo through Messrs. Thomas Cook and 
Son and paid for a telegram to Dhanuskodi 
station, which I knew had reached it in 
time, the railway guard or some such officer 
was quite indifferent to enquiries as to where 
my berth was. He said he did not know. 
The cnstoms inspection on the steamer, 
conducted by Indian officials, the guard's 
indifference, the restaurant car men’s in- 
attention to my needs — all told me plainly 
that I had indeed come back to my mother- 
land, an uitlander there. It was through 
the courtesy of- a lower railway official that 
I got a berth. At Madura Mr. Bankim 
Chpdra Ray, Engineer, kindly came to the 
train with rice, dal, vegetable curries, sweets, 
etc. I felt very grateful to him. I halted 
for a day at Madras with 3Ir. H. Bose, who 
is related to me. He and his family were 
very kind to me. I reached Calcutta on the 
30th November last. 

I beg my readers to excuse me for 
inflicting on them theserambling letters, which 
contain many trifling details which' are pro- 
bably of no interest to them. 



OUR STUDENTS’ INTERESTS 


T his is the season when the University 
examination results are declared in 
almost all provinces of India, and there 
is much sighing, wailing and breaking of 
hearts. A study of the “popular” news- 
papers on the subject might make even a 
cynic laugh, were it not for the fact that a 
tragic element is mingled with the thing. 
Many students and even guardians, in their 
ignorance, take the utterances of the daily 
papers — especially their favourite one, as 
Gospel truth. The tactics of these academic 
agitators is curiously alike everywhere : first a 
massacre of the innocents (thisisthe hackneyed 
phrase for the occasion) is recklessly pre- 
dicted or even asserted dishonestly in defiance 
of truth after the publication of the results.; 
the entire blame for the failure is thrown 
upon the University. The questions were too 
long or too stiff, the e.xaminers were a set of 
butchers, or the Syndics were heartless out- 
siders without any interest in the colleges, — 
these are the favourite allegations. In 
addition, variety was added to the tale this 
year by a malicious attack upon Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar, the first Indian teaclmr- 
Yicc-chancellor in the history of the Calcutta 
University, because in this his first year 
the Matriculation pass percentage fell by 3 
(from 57 in 1926 to 54 in 1927), though in 
the time of his predecessor Sir Ewart 
Greaves of hallowed memory and the “students’ 
true friend,” the Matriculation percentage 
had been brought down from 71.5 to 57 — a 
drop of M'5 per cent, in one year. 

This personal issue was probably designed 
to blind the Bengal public to the real inward- 
ness of our student problem. That problem 
is independent of personality and province. 
It is a question of general all- India concern. 
Why do our boys fail in examinations in 
such large numbers ? 

It must be obvious that our affiliating univer- 
sities only examine or test candidates who have 
been taught by quite a different agency, namely, 
the schools and colleges, not one of which 
is financed or conducted by the university. 
The quality of the teaching in these 
institutions must decisively influence the 

11 


result of the examination, unless the 
examination is to be reduced to a mockery. 

knd the quality of the teaching depends 
entirely upon the teachers’ pay, social standing 
and keenness for their work. E othing can alter 
this law of Nature, though a University, if it 
is so ill-advised, can cook the figures that 
it publishes as “success” in its examinations. 

In Bengal," the lot of the High School teachers 
has been growing worse year by year. They 
are underpaid, overworked, driven to eke out 
their scanty salaries (usually Es. 25 to 35) 
by sweating as private tutors, and are brow- 
beaten by “Management Committees” or 
private proprietors of schools. As the 
result of the fondness of school-managers 
to appoint only the “lowest bidder” as a 
teacher, Macaulay’s remark about England a 
century ago has been verified here, and“the only 
qualification of a schoolmaster is that he is 
unfit for any other profession.” (Speech in 
the House of Commons). 

Even where competent 'teachers have been 
secured, they are sometimes irregularly 
paid or under-paid. Unless the guardians 

of our boys set themselves to reform 
this state of things, how can they expect 
better results ? If we sow tares, we 
cannot reap wheat. The majority of n 

our college lecturers and demonstrators 
are hardly better off ; their pay is better — 
slightly better, but their wants are greater, 
and their status is as low, their tenure as 
insecure as that of the school-masters. 

The evil is aggravated by the vicious 
practice that has crept into many-of our 
educational institutions of cheapening e^xpehdi- 
ture and attracting pupils to -the.^ utmost, 
regardless of all other considerations. Class 
promotions are given and boys sent up for 
the University examinations without any 
testing of their fitness. In many places no 
“test-examination” is held, and in several it 
is a sham, — every student who can pay his 
fees is sent up for the examinations. The 
worst offenders in this matter are some large 
institutions with unmanageable roll-strength 
and a very easily manageable conscience. 
They do not weed out the unfit before sending 
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np candidates for the university. Nothing can 
be more harmful to the true interests of our 
boys than this policy. It beeps the student 
in a fools’ paradise year after year, and 
leaves his rude awakening, when it is too 
late, to the axe of the university examiner. 

It is so convenient ; all the auger of the 
disappointed student or his father is directed 
against the Dniversity, while the mercenary 
school or college continues to pile up fees 
from the deluded students as abundantly as 
before. 

If a boy is told his special defect very early 
in Ids school course, he can try to improve 
himself by doing extra work in that subject 
(or book) and his people can keep a special 
watch on him by periodically 'marking his 
progress. Reform is easy at the initial stage, 
before the boy’s particular defect has been 
hardened into incurability by years of 
neglect and ignorance of the defect. But 
if, on the other hand, he is promoted to 
a higher class as a matter of course, the 
opportunity of early reform is lost and the 
incentive to greater exertion is never kindled." 
Youth has a wonderful capacity for expansion 
and self-reform, if only wo can make an appeal 
to it in the proper time and way, and guido^ 
its efforts. Our mercenary schools and 
colleges do their best to kill this capacity, 
because they keep our boys in the dark about 
their own. merits and demerits and never 
ronso them to superior exertions on a 
definite line under the teacher’s eyes. Is 
educational improvement possible, if college 
c-.xercises are not made a reality ? 

In scientifle subjects, practical work is 
^camped or even avoided in several insti- 
tutions, For example, Botany is taught 
without microscopes ! How can boys taught (?) 
in such money-piling shops pass even the 
Intermediate Examination in Science? 

The worst enemies of our student popula- 
tion are the political leaders who have been 
shrewdly c.xploiting the noble patriotism of oar 
young men by turning them by the thousand 


into unpaid servants for their personal 
glorification or ambition. We have noticed that 
for several months before the Council elec- 
tions of 1926 and the '^Municipal elections 
early in 1927, in every ward of Calcutta the 
students’ brigade was drilled, organised 
and put under requisition by designing 
political candidates of one particular party. 
They canvassed for the “leader”, they 
organised his meetings, they packed every 
public gathering in order to shout down his 
rivals, they distributed his pamphlets, they 
swelled his street processions. Then, on the 
election day, early in the morning the boys’ 
brigades were let loose on the town,— they 
took the voters to the poll, they crowded 
round the polling stations all the day, 
shouting, fighting for the voters, hurrahing 
Jai ! Jai ! and at the close of the voting 
they led their chief’s victorious procession 
through the streets, making night hideous. 
When did these blind tools of ambitious 
and unscrnpulous politicians get any time to 
prepare for their examinations ? 

. The popular literature, cinemas and stage 
of the day teach that self-indnlgence-T- 
the gratification of our animal impulses— is 
the highest expression of manhood and 
the mark of true "freedom. Youth fed on 
such stuff is incapable of any earnest effort 
or mental discipline, — the two sine gita non 
of success in student life as recognised^ in 
ancient India as w-ell as in the Universities 
of today. The inevitable result is what we see 
before our eyes. Ho jugglery by a University 
can make it otherwise. 

These are the facts known to every 
observ.ant Indian. Let the guardians of our 
students know who the real enemies of our 
boys are, however much they might camou- 
flage their designs under a plethora of words 
ending in -ism and a stage drapery of “below 
40 connts” .homespun. The disease that is 
eating into the vitals of our youth is there. 
Dare we apply the remedy — or even propose 
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Some Indians and European Women 

Madame Agnes Smedley tells us in the 
course of an ariticle on “Indians in Europe,” 
contributed to Welfare ; — 

Many Indians retnmed from Earope tl do not 
5*1' .m jnsl L'^fdand) .after years of study here, as 


well as many who _ have not even seen Enrope, 
seem to have one idea wliich they contininll.V 
perpetrate upon the Indian people tlirough thew 
letters to the pre^s and throuuU a; tides anct 
private speedi. It is that "al! European women 
arc luimoral.” Some add to this tlic statement 
tliat ‘European wom^-n are bulterflic.s”. Avfl.j 
know of one Indian troman who paid a flying visit 
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to Eiuope with her husband, who met rfeidiy moral, 
professional women, but who returned to India 
and wrote the same old story— ‘‘European women 
are immoral”. Then I on e met a Muslim 
missionary who, after a month in Germanv, said 
to me, "All Europe.an women are prostitutes.” 

She records other similar false slanders 
of European women in general, and observes: — 

I can think of a number of Indians who have 
studied in Europe who have known other than 
"women of loose characters.” There is a group 
connected with the National Muslim Eniversity of 
Delhi. There are men from Madras and from' the 
State of Hyderabad. There are some from Bengal. 
They have come into the same city and same 
environment as other Indians — but they seem to 
have chosen different kinds of women 'as their 
friends, than did so many others who poison the 
Indian public with their accumulated "wisdom” 
from Europe. 

If loose men come to Europe looking for ‘‘loose 
women,” they will find them. If there were but 
one in all Europe, they would find her. But that 
is no reflection upon Europe, and none upon the 
woman — it is a reflectipn upon the man to -whom 
this is the goal of seeking. 


Bertrand Russell on China 

• In reviewing a new edition of Bertrand 
Russell’s book on “The Problem of China”, 
Rev. Dr. N. Macnicol writes in The National 
Christian Council Revieto : — 

Mr. Russell believes, he tells us, ‘that all politics 
arc inspired by a grinning devil. It is not sur- 
prising, in these circumstances, that the politics 
of Great Britain, of America, and of Japan in 
China come under his unqualified condemnation. 
America, having more than any other nation taken 
China under her tutelage, comes especially — not so 
much on account of her crimes as on account of 
her virtues — under his lash. His point of view in 
regard to China vis-a-vis the Western or West- 
ernised peoples may he indicated by what he says 
of America’s attitude, ‘The Chinese have a civilisa- 
tion and a national temperament in many ways 
superior to those of v;Mte men. A few Europe'ans 
ultimately discover this, but Americans never do. 
They remain always missionaries — not of Christ- 
ianity, though they often think that is what they 
are preaching, but of Americanism. What is 
Americanism ? ‘Clean living, clean thinking and 
pep,” I think an American would reply. If the 
American influence, prevailed, it would no doubt, 
bv means of hygiene, save the lives of many 
Chinamen, but would at tho same time make them 
not worth saving. It cannot therefore be regarded 
as wholly and absolutely satisfactoi-y’ (p. 221). 

These are uninst words. It may be added — 
for America’s comfoit-that Mr. Russell gives 
‘pre-eminence in evildoing’ to Great Britain. Tho 
interest of the passage quoted is in the suggestion 
that it gives us that Western lands are in grave 
danger of being messengers — even in tho caser of 
the Christian missionarv— of a very diluted 
Christianity, a religion that may be more the 
product, of our own inherited dispositions and 


instincts and prejudices than of the mind of Christ. 
This is what in Mr. Russell’s book gives one to 
think, and the book is worth reading by us all if 
it does so. Can we give India and China Christ 
without giving these lands those wrappings of 
‘civilisation’ within which the West has through 
the centuries enwrapped His message ? 


Sankara and the Purification of Temples 

Mr. T. L. Vaswanisays in The Kalpaka-.— 

.Of Sri Sankara I thought this morning, and I 
said with a heart-ache : — “0 that Sankara were 
reincarnated in these days to save Hinduism and 
make it a lifting power in our national life, — 
make it world-dynamic.” 

For. Hinduism lies wounded today in the house 
of its own priests. Many of the Hindu temples in 

Sind alas! liave fallen in the hands of drunkards 
and debauchees. Who will turn them out and 
bring back the Lord ? Who will release the 
mandirs from the Dark Powers and bring back 
the White Ones ? The little town of Old Sukkur, 
where I write these words, has set a noble example 
bv starting a movement for the Reform of 
Mandirs. The watchword of the movement is ; — 
"Purify the Temples?' Today Old Suklmr is 
engaged in a holy struggle to rescue a temple 
from the hands ot a bawa who has usurped it in 
defiance of the Piinchayat’s decision and public 
opinion. Old Sukkur is fighting a noble fight for 
public morality and Hindu Dbarma. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Sister Nivedita 

Commenting on the passage in Young 
India where Sister Nivedita is spoken of as ti 
“volatile person” and “the splendour that 
surrounded her” is referred to, the Vedanta 
Kesari observes — 

The above remarks give a very false idea of 
the illustrious Sister, and do great wrong to her 
memory. We do not question the sincerity with 
which Mahatma Gandhi gives expiession to his 
thoughts. But for the sake of Truth wo must 
point out that he has got an altogether wrong 
impression of the great soul that lived and died 
for the cause of India. Mahatma Gandhi saw very 
little of the real Sister Nivedita. And it is no 
w'onder that insulBcient knowledge, that is always 
"dangerous,” would create a great misundei stand- 
ing. 

Mahatma Gandhi evidently saw the Sister at the 
American Coubulate in Cliowringhee, where she 
was temp.orarily slaying as the guest of some of 
her American friends who came to visit India 
about the time he met her. Neither the mansion 
nor the splendour with which he was taken 
aback were Nivedita’s. Her usual "mansion’’ was a 
small, old house in a -lane in a humble quarter of 
Northern Calcutta, where, to quote the words of 
an English friend, she “preferred an ascetic life 
to the comforts and luxm-ies of her AVeslern 
home.” And the "splendour” that used to sur- 
round her usually at the small girls’ school con- 
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duded ty lier came as a surprise to many of her 
visitors. Thus describes one of her lady students 
in a short sketch on the Sister — “The school house 
IS far from being: healthy or ■well-ventilated. The 
rooms are small and the roof very low. DurinB 
the sumrner (when the school remains closed) the 
rooms get so, hot that half an hour’s stay there 
■jvill make the head ache-’There was no fan hung 
in Kivedita s room. She always used to have a 
about her. The small compartment 
ailottea to her, she decorated according to her 
own tastes. Most of the day she used to -stay in 
that room buned in her work.” 

At the express wish of her Master, Swami 
Vivekananda, Nivedita dedicated herself to the 
^use; of the school. She used to spend some 
time in teaching the girls. But the major portion 
of her fame had to be devoted to literary work 
undertaken for maintaining the school. Sometimes 
she h^ to pass through, great economic dilSeul- 
ties. Un all such occasions the first thing she 
used to do Tras to cut short her very limited 
personal expenses. She would deny lierself even 

And as the result of 
tois hardship she often suffered greatly in health. 

nf i.i. appreciate the story 

® Jife-long penance, Nivedita, 

nf personification 

one-pointed devotion. To call 
to misnnder- 

1 ^ishon.our her blessed • 
Imow who IS really responsi- 
U'’® unhappy ^.pression. But whoever he 
In the experiment with Truth 

lilustnous Sister has not been a 
It ^vould iiav6- -bsGn a comulotfi failure 

wdfai^^pr disagreement 
lov?fo?HiMuism.”“ overflowing 

fmdVnv Mahatma Gandhi did not 

G.vi ^nJi:T.™§e‘ing point in his conversation with 
no poin^nf Pnn(n^“i idea that there could bo 
between them. IS preposterous. 
liiG bisiGT Vttis a ujany-sided ffGuiii?. She \^a«; a 
u passionate votary of her 
a.^ohem.ent ebampioa cf 
culture, a writer of rare hteraiv abiliti«! an 

mo life and artfa 

to?mhlc xJniviw national movement a 

all m Lp manhood, 

fndh greatest sons of 

nnSia points of agreement witli her, and 

hfe-long friends. 

worid elm'll nu nicn and women of the 

worm, she liad lier own ways of making friends 

n she was, she Combined 

a iierofa 'vrjli vuUi the spotless unritv kinriJt* 

dnrin?”Vlpn1'Jfn'^p''^ ff a perfect Brabma^ 

in uic midst of her sweetness anri 

pdeincss, (hero was something in her SSer 
i'C toimecl militant, ^nd mrefy couM 
one be included, among her friends withont facing 
an cnconnter Ycifli Imt' tsJa -Vi._ ^ 



to" net a_ slow growth. It'^smnS 


to iWufaiv it.p Eiowgrowtii. It sprang 

1 do rol lifoV Mmi ni nil. and 

to know (h^dPoulc pf privileged 

w-nlo it r,». t 1 ‘icplhs of her woman y k ndno=s 
-toout fust UfacK Eubiccted to that moral test” 


But to one once admitted to her friendship si 
would open her heart and give herself withov 
any reserve. Often after an apparent disagreemer 
there iT-ould come a great understanding, and on 
could feel that “no kinder-hearted woman eve 
breathed.” It was not given to all, as has heei 
the case with Mahatma Gandhi, to fully diseove 
'The inexhaustible mine of gold” that Siste 
Nivedifa really was. Why it was so seems to b 
beyond the, comprehension of oi dinary mortals. 


Nepal Governraeiit Rail'ways 

We read in Indimi and Ea&tcrn Engiiicer ■- 

The Nepal Government Railways have just 
^pointed as their Chief Mechanical Engineer Mr. 
H. St. John Sanderson, who holds the same post 
tor. the whole of Messrs. Martin <& Go’s Light 
Railways. Mr. Sanderson has just completea 
various appointments of railway staff for the 
Nepal Government and leaves India for Home by 
tlie , Anchor Brocklebank S. S. “Elysia” from 
Bombay on June 5th. 

It would have been better if the Nepal 
Government had - been able to employ an 
entirely Indian staff for its railways. Perhaps 
Nepali young men are in training for all 
posts. 


Hindu Pantheism , 

The editor of Prahuddlia Bliaraia observes: 

Prof. Radhakrishnan’a defence of what is 
generally understood as Hindu pantheism is yeiy 
has. He is quite right in saying that the “Hindu 
thought fakes care to emphasise the transcendent 
character of the Supreme. ‘He bears the world 
but IS by no means lost in it.’ ” “Hindu thought 
admits, that the ' immanence of God is a fact 
admitting of various degrees. IVhile there is notliing 
which is. not lit by God. .Gcd is more fully 
l^cwealed m (he organic than in (he inorganic, etc. 
U e think (here is ano{her aspect of the niiestipn. 
Even if we do not admit differences in Divine 
revelation m' various things, ethical endeavour 
does not become, impossible. The Hindu ouflo.ok 
(hat eveiy thing. is divine is (he greatest incentive 
to moral perfection. For the Hindu does not forget 
11 - .V'tog as it appears is not Divine, but that 
belimd its name and form there abides tlio perfect 
Brahman, and that by transcending the limitations 
of /»s oicn-sdf, he gains the light of wisdom to 
nerceivc Brahman. This view makes man constant- 
Jy .struggle to. break the bonds of ignorance and 
desire that bind him to the lower vision and to 
rise everj' moment to the height of superior 
sninlual perception. It is not necessary to recog- 
nise degrees m (he Divine manifestation in things. 


State versus Company Management 
of Railways 

Yfc iced in Mr. S. C. Ghoso’s article on 
the above subject in y/m. Calaitta Jkvktr-.— 
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It may be tiseful to mention here that in the 
contract of the newly formed companj', wliich has 
taken over the German Slate Eailways and is 
managinp; tliem as commercial concerns, the 
following clause appears 

"The rights of supervision and control of the 
operation and tariffs of the Railways reserved to 
the Government by the present law shall never be 
so exercised by the government as to prevent the 
Company earning a net revenue adoguate to secure 
the regular payment ot interest and sinking fund 
on the bonds and the preference shares.” 

A railway or railways of a country are the arteries 
of trade and industries, and the flow of traffic through 
them should be even and continuous, and this can 
only be done if the managnnent is efficient and the 
rates and fares are reasonable. Interference and 
control of Legislature over Eailways of a country 
are essential so long as thev are in public interests, 
and do not tie the hands of the managers too tight- 
ly, whether the railways are company-owned or 
state-owned. But when the railways are state- 
owned the Legislature in a democratic country 
is naturally responsible both for efficiency in 
management any for their finances ; and they are 
again required to see that the safety of the public 
and the charges to the public are fair and reason- 
able. If these can bo attained by state railways, 
which are already there, it is well and good, but 
if company ownership, of a purely Indian character, 
can at any time develop and purchase the Indian 
Slate Eailways and give efficient service and cheap 
rates and fares it would be still belter because 
it would make the Indian people more enterprising 
and self-reliant, so long as such companies do not 
ask for any subsidy from the Government either 
in the shop of free gift of land or a guarantee 
of mininum dividend. 


The Olympic Games 

TJie Volimieer writes : — 

The_ Olympic Gajies;— Next year in .Tulv the 
Olympic games w'll be held in Amasterdam. Fifty- 
five nations of the world are to take part in these 
international trials of progress in physical culture, 
games, athletics and sports. Germany is making 

f reat preparations to make-a success at the games, 
'he German Government has sanctioned £ 7,000 
this year and £ 15,000 will be received next 
year. She is trying to put in a large number of 
candidates— 340— as against about 250 to 300 
from Great Britain. This is the first time after 
the War that Germany enters the field. The 
Stadium at Amasterdam which has already cost 
£ 40,000 will be completed by January 1928. 
Separate Hockey and foot-ball grounds and a 
splendid Cycle Track are also nearing completion. 

In 1932 the Olympic games are to be held at 
Los Angeles, California, in the United States of 
America. One million Dollars already have been 
spent, for the building of the stadium. The 
American Representative to the International 
Olympic Conference has offered to provide a ship 
to carry competitors from Europe to the place 
or the Games. 

African Games Africa is also talcing up 
organised physical culture in a remarkable manner. 


African Games are llo he. held in 1929 in 
Alexandria for the first time. King Fuad who is 
at the head of the scheme has subscribed £ 3,000 
and the City of Alexandria £ 10.000. If this first 
attempt succeeds the African Games will soon 
come to the level of the Olympic Games. 

How much money the India Government, we 
wonder, is spending for such purposes or for the 
matter of that even for physical culture in the 
countiy itself.’ 


“Gospel Ethics” 

Jlr. Mahesh Chandra Ghosh writes in 
the Vedie Magaxinc . — 

Here and there we find good moral precepts in 
in the Gospels. But the general level of Biblical 
morality is very low. Morality is valued not for 
its intrinsic worth but for wbat is supposed to be 
its commercial success. Gospel morality is an 
affair of rewards and punishments. 

He illustrates this remark by quoting 
passages from the Gospels, and observes: — 

Thus we see that ‘reward’ occupies a prominent 
place in the Gospel morality. 

Avoidance of punishment is, accoiding to Jesus 
a correlative spring of action. We are to do good 
or not to do evil, for otherwise we shall be 
punished.’ 

He gives examples in support of his re- 
mark, and says • — 

It is useless multiplying examples. • The whole 
of the Bible is permeated by this idea of reward 
and punishment. What is called Dharma in 
Indian Philosophy is also a religion of reward and 
punishment ; but it is meant only for those who 
are on a lower level and have no higher ideal. 
Dharma leads to heaven but not to Mohslia 
Csalvationl. Those who have risen to a higher 
level have condemned it in unequivocal terms. 
In the Mahabharata we find the following verse;— 
Dharma-vaniiyako hino jaghanvo dharmayavadinam, 
Na dharma-phalamapnoti yo dharmam dogdhumi- 

cchati. 

"imong the professors of virtue, the 141631 and 
most despicable is ho who is a viriuc-mcrchanL 
Results of virtue will never accrue to him who 
wishes to milk the 'virtue- cow’’. Vana-Parva 
XXXI. 5. 

‘ He quotes other similar sayings from the 
Hindu scriptures, and concludes : 

Biblical morality is purely mercantile ; it^ is. a 
System of Barter— an ‘ Art of hafficldng' (emporike 
techne- Euthyphro. 14), to borrow the fine phrase 
of Plato, who uses it to condemn the the religion 
of ‘give and take.’ This sort of morality has, 
however, merits of its own. All men are not on 
the same level of spirituality and the highest 
form of morality will never satisfy those who are 
on a lower level or have been trained to remain 
so. These men will appreciate the precepts of 
Jesus. 
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' Nature and Men in Kashmir 

Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins writes in 
SlridJmrma : 

His a strange tiling that in this land, where 
Nature wears her loveliest robes embroidered with 
the most lavish flowers, foliage and fruit, under 
her ermine cape— her snow-clad mountain range— 
with her jewels cf sparkling waters and ruby 
sunsets and diamond-headed lotus leaves and the 
vivid blue enamel of her skies and their reflections 
in her many waters, yet the dress of the liuman 
being is nowhere in India so ugly. Dull greys 
and_ browns and dirty whites are the colours of 
which unwieldly, wide circumferenced, knee-long 
kurfas are made, and worn alike by men and 
women. The sleeves are very wide and turned 
up at the end like those of kimonos, but there is 
not a line of beauty in the costume. I found the 
^cuse for ifs ugly, ungraceful width in the fact 
that during the many cold months they carry 
under this garment a small wicker basket in which 
there is an earthenware bowl filled with smoulder- 
ing charcoal. In sneh wise do they keep them- 
selves warm ! Occasionally one sees a brilliant 
coloured turban on a man, but a discoloured cloth 
covem the head of the woman back from the 
forehead^ as a kind of shawl. A large amount of 
very skilful filagree work in silver is worn as 
jewellery, It_ only the women dressed more 
beautifully their handsome features would show 
to great advantage, but the men think that their 
beauty then would be too much of a templation to 
other taen, so a dirty appearance is a sign of 
inoaesty and chastity, and a clean, rosy complexion 
18 , in this land, amongst the uneducated people 
at any rate, a sign of vanity and looseness of 
character. Of course, the educated women are 
entiiely different and have more sensible ideas. It 
is from a similar idea that the Japanese married 
Woman makes herself hideous hy blackening her 
teeth and the Tibetan vife by putting disfiguring 
black smears under her ei'es and on her forehead, 
and women in India were veiled. It is a strange 
struggle between beauty and man’s jealous sense 
of possession of it I 


Flies 

d7c learn from T/ie Oriental Watchman 
and Raald of Health '. — 

Tlies lilorally swarm in some houses, covering 
every article of food by day and blackening the 
walls by night. In other Jibmes comparatively few 
are found, for the fidy housekeeper takes eveiy 
precaution to keep them out. She is especially 
careful not to leave food of any kind standing 
around uncovered and drives the flies out of doors 
at lOTst once every day. 

rlics are not only an annoyance to tie occupants 
of a houce, but they are filthy creatures. They 
come directly from the filth of decaying animal 
and vegetable matter, and without taking the 
to wipe their feet, settle upon or in our food 
Hnuk. or upon our hands, faces and clothing. 
,,'™"ding everywhere their filthy fly specks and 
wui. disease. Tlieir feet being covered 

uu unc short, sticky hairs, arc c.special)y well 


adapted for collecting and carrying filUi ™d 
disease germs, ' . , 

Recent investigations have estahliihed mlhout 
a doubt the fact that flies carry many germs of 
typhoid fever, tuberculosis, cholera infantum, 
dysenterj’^, and probably many other diseases. 

It has been estimated that every fly carri^ 
about with him most of the lime, in or upon his 
body, about a quarter of a million bacilli, ana 
scatters these wherever he goes. The germs are 
not only carried on the feet, legs, and other 
portions of the body, but they occur also in large 
numbers in the fly specks which are so freeJ.v 
deposited by flies. As many as live _ thoxisand 
tubercular germs have been found in a single 
fly speck. 

Flies .should he kept ont of houses, and from 
all places where foods are prepared, sold, .or 
served. Tin’s can be done by lightly screening 
all doors and windows, and by driving out or 
killing the few that may gain entrance when the 
screen doors are opened. Bakeries especially 
should be kept free from flies, and all foods 
exposed for sale should be properl.v screened. 
Great care must be exercised to protect the baby 
and its food and the nipple of its nursing bottle 
from infection by flies. Do not buy foods of any 
kind that are to be eaten without thorough cooking 
if they are being run over by flies, for in so doing 
one is running too great a risk. 

Flies may be killed by means of sticky fly jiapex, 
fly traps, and various liquid poisons. Of the latter 
probably the best is a solution of formalin water, 
w’hich may bo prepared by adding ateaspoonml 
of the 40 per-cent solution of formaldehyde to 
one-half glass of water. This liquid should be 
exposed in saucers or plates where the flies vuh 
have free access to it, but must be placed bey.ond 
reach of children, as it is poisonous. A fly poison 
not dangerous to human life may be prepared by 
dissolving one dram of potassium bichromate m 
two ounces of water, and adding a little BUpu 
This should be distribufedaboutlhe house in shallow 
dishes. Flies may be stupified by burning pyrethrum 
powder in the room and may then be swept up 
and burned. ' 

To prevent the breeding of flies, all accuranla- 
tion of decomposing animal or vegetable matter, 
especially stable manure, should be removed Hom 
the premises dailv, or at least two or three 
limes a week. IE this cannot he done the manure 
or other decomposing substances should be sprink- 
led with cholonde of lime or a solution of sulphate 
of iron, two pounds to one gallon of water. 

Outside privy vaults sould be made flyprooi. 
This would necessitate only a slight expense, but 
the benefit to be derived from such a courae woulu 
be veiy great. Garbage cans should be freqnentl.v 
cleaned and sprinkled with lime or a solution oi 
formaldehyde or other disinfectant, and should be 
kept tightly covered. 


“The Soul of Education” 

Mr. Bernard. Hou.ghton opines in Current 
Thought : — 

The bureaucratic schools turn out a docile 
.serf: India’s schools v, ill. aim nt biave anu 
intelligent men and women. The ideal ot tuc 
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bureaucracy i? the Avell-drilled soldier ; the ideal 
of India should bo the oitisien of Greece. The one 
education crushes, represses, the other inspires 
the mind and tin ills the soul. Difficulties there 
■will surely be at the commencement. We do not 
expect miracles. Many teachers Tyho have grown 
up to manhood and womanhood under a despotic 
government will fail to grasp the new spirit, the 
new angle of vision.. Many will cling to authorita- 
tive methods and think in chains. 

But the changed mental atmosphere of India 
will achieve much. Everywhere there will be a 
sense of freedom, of buoyancy, as of prisoners 
long held behind walls who taste the free air and 
see again the green , spaces of the open country. 
Everywhere pah'iotic men and wmmen will be 
seeking fresh outlets for their energies and adopt- 
ing new ideas. Swaraj is no mere reform of 
political machinery ; it means, the renaissance of 
India It touches the imagination which reforms 
leave cold. In such an atmosphere men and 
women, shaking off the fetters they have worn 
so long, realise themselves ; they achieve wonders. 
We may be sure that teachers, too, will look out 
on the world of education with very different eyes 
to those with which under the burearrcracy they 
now see it. 

In education, as in , government, it is policy 
which counts. The spirit with which a govern- 
ment or a department is worked affects all from 
the highest to the lowest. Proclaim military ideals 
as now, and from university to village, dogma and 
discipline raise their ugly heads- Set up the 
standard of freedom and of fellowship, and every- 
where men walk an inch taller and with a bolder 
step. This new spirit in education the inspectors 
will bring home to every teacher, they will explain 
the new methods and hearten on the beginners. 
Progress may be a little slow at first, but then 
the teachers will labour not to find favour in the 
eyes of a foreign master but to build up a new 
India, for the greatness and glory of their own 
dear Motherland. 


Indian Arcliitectuve 

The third instalment of tho late Mr. 
Manomoban Ganguly’s ' notes on Indian 
Architecture, published in The Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Rcsca7-ch Society, concludes 
thus : — 

A pessimist as a philosopher, a Hindu is not 
so as an artist As an artist he spiritualises matter 
and thus embodies arcbitectural idealism , in 
different forms which never oppress tho imagina- 
tion by its solid reality. 

The architecture of the ancient Hindus is 
pervaded by a spirit of earnestness and self- 
sacrifice, the temple being as it were an offering, 
a gift to the deity, the Islam, enshrined in the 
sanctum and as such we notice a profusion of 
decoration condemned by Fergusson as “over- 
decorated ugliness," a remark exemplifying the 
deadening effect of the idealisation of the piinciple 
of utility, for architecture is not construction, the 
beaver’s art. but is according to Euskin, "the ait 
which so disposes and adorns the edifices raised. 


by man, for wliatsoevpr use, that the sight of these 
may contribute to his mental health, power and 
pleasure. ’ 

; The structures of the preseat-day illustrate a 
violation , of this fundamental canon of architecture 
by allowing the constructive element to override 
the aesthetic , side, indicating the nemesis of the 
decorative principle forming a vital part of ancient 
and mediaeval Indian Architecture. 

However, hampered by tradition or fettered by 
conventionality ancient Indian Architecture may be, 
we find, evident and clear indications stamping it 
with originality, vigour and genius. Ours of the 
present day appears as one badly imitated, uu- 
smted to the climate and the traditions of the 
past. 


“Do Justice to Inferior Servants" 

We rc.ad in the General Leilcr issued by 
the Bombay Presidency Postal -and R. M. S. 
Association : 

One often wonders wliat the Postal administra- 
tion thinks about the status of Inferior Servants 
of the Department. Ttie inferior servant is not 
entitled to any kind of leave with pay. At tlie 
most he is paid the difference between , the pay 
earned by him and tlie wages paid to bis substi- 
tute. Then in the matter oi pension, the situation . 
is still more grotesque. The pension of Rs. 4 
v/as settled in tlie old by-gone days when the 
Runner was paid Rs. 6 and the other inferior 
servant scarcely anything more than Rs. 7 or 
Rs. 8 at tho most. Between those old times and 
now, there is a difference of 300°/ii in the cost of 
living. The minimum pay of a Kunner is Rs. 14 
and the Post Office inferior servant gets an average 
of Rs. 10 in the lowest scale. In Cities like 
Bombay, the lowest monthly, wages is K,s. 28-8-0 
where a pension of Rs. G is simply ridiculous. 
But even this pension cannot be had after 30 
years of .service ; the man must complete the 
the age of 00. Thus a man who enters seivice 
say at the age of 15 must work for full 45 years 
before he can earn a grand pension of Rs. 0 a 
month. Perhaps the Department considers an 
Inferior servant as no better than a day labourer. 
The Department forgets that the lowest of the 
inferior servants requires a greater intelligence, 
a greater precision and far greater honesty and 
character to withstand temptation sucli as is placed 
before him every minute of his life in the Post 
Office. The conditions in the Post Office are 
peculiaiy hard and exacting and require a far 
greater consideration at the hands of the Depart- 
ment than has been yet given to these unfortunate 
servants. 


Suspicion of Japan 

Mr. St. Nihal Singh writes in The Imliaii 
Beview: 

Japan is both listed and feared hv nations of 
the West with possessions in the East. She is 
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hated because, by managing to keep herself out of 
the foreign clutches and making herself self- 
sufficing in arts and crafts, she has raised the 
pulse of all the dependent people of the Orient and 
placed before them patterns upon which they can 
model their national life. She is feared because 
she is credited with the ambition of dominating 
Asia to a degree even greater than that to which 
it is now dominated by Occidentals. 

In tlie view of most Americans in the Philip- 
pines, every Japanese in the Archipelago is a spy. 
They ■will tell the stranger in confidence that 
when the day comes for Japan to strike, every 
member of the Japanese colony will perform his 
or her appointed task in aiding, the Nipponese 
landing parties to add to the Sunrise Empire these 
islands of great potential wealth which they have 
been coveting for years. 

The Filipino leaders do not share such suspi- 
cions. They say that the Japanese scare has been 
raised for the express purpose of cheating them 
out of their birth-right. In 191G the United States 
Congress pledged itself solemnly to withdraw its 
“sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
Government can be established therein.^’ The onlv 
condition laid down has long since been fulfilled. 
Since, however, the men at the helm of the 
American nation are in no mood to honour that 
pledge because they, are reluctant to forego the 
opportunities of exploiting themselves the rich and 
varied economic resources of the Islands, his 
excuse has been manufactured. 

In the Dutch East Indies the Japanese are 
subject to the same suspicion. 

The British in the East do not give tongue to 
their suspicions of the Japanese so i freely as do 
the Americans and Hollanders, but they, as a 
race, are not outspoken, and, moreover, until 
recently tliey were in alliance with tho Japanese 
and considerations of decency doubtless exercise 
a restraining influence. Had they been without 
misgivings and fears, however, the scheme for the 
establishment of the Naval base at Singapore 
would never have been conceived. 

In all plae,es vvhere the ‘^’’est dominates the 
East, Japan is, indeed, being charged with 
cherishing secret designs to oust Europe and 
America, and to substitute herself in their place. 


The B. I. S. N. Company’s Treatment of 
Deck Passengers 


The Jyidian, a monthly pnblished under 
tho auspices of the Indian Association of 
Singapore, observes : 


"When the poet of the “Inferno” wrote about 
the,people dn the seventh circle of Hell, he had 
no idea that in the future there would be nc 
necessity to go to a theological hell wlien worse 
things, were pos.rible in this world itself. The 
eonaition of the Deck passengers on hoard the 
ships of the B. I. S. N. Company is so gruesome 
that one wonders why people who could put ar 
™ tortuios are quite apathetic about at. 

beard and we have seen ourselves 
done to the coolies from South Indh 
on ijoai Cl the company’s ships. 


What we are conerned with is tlio harsh, treat- 
ment meted out to them in tlie ships during the 
passage. They are all packed together like tinned 
sardines as the Company sees to it that as niany 
passengers are carried as the deck can hold. An 
awning is put above them which in monsoon 
weather, when there are squalls and heavy rams 
fails to afford them any protection. Most of them 
are drenched whenever there are heavy rains. In 
Western countries people treat their animals more 
decently. . 

First there are the ticket examiners, ihey 
have a peculiar way of examining tickets whenever 
the idea enters their heads and before starting, 
all the coolies who have been let into the ship 
are asxed to get out and then come back into the 
ship after showing their tickets to the tin gp.ds ot 
the Company. In the process, they are kicked 
and abused if they rush togetlier at the entrance, 
which they have to do if they are to get a decent 
place on the deck. But this is only the beginning 
of their trials. “The checking of tickets cannot be 
done too often” seems to be the sjogan of the 
fillip’s officers and the insults to which the poor 
coolies are subjected every time the tickets are 
cheeked, would call for prosecution for “grievous 
hurt” at least in any other country. , 

Then there are some people who are entrusted 
with feeding these labouiers. First come first 
served is not the onlv condition which the coolies 
have to understand. Those who go first are given 
food and what is called sauce, which latter, ,as 
time KO^s on, gets more and more diluted 
water, and the result is there is a rusli of tue 
coolies when the food is served. They carry m 
their hands leaves which they 'hold in their hands 
into which handfuls of rice are thrown and sauce 
poured with a dexterity and quickness ann 
soullessness which reminds one of feeding time 
at the zoo. There is a scramble to get the sauce 
■while it is as yet undiluted with the attendant 
kicks from the immortals who look upon the 
labourers as so much cattle and treat them witn 
a callousness that one cannot see matched any- 
where else in God’s earth. 


The International Institute of Agriculture, 
Eome 

Mr. D, Ananda Eao says in The Mysore 
Economic Journal'. 

One might ask what practical influence this 
Institute exerts on the States which are rwresent- 
ed in it It is possible that through this Institute 
the recommendations and desires of the agricul- 
tural world could he put into practical effect tt 
can summon on its own initiative confereimes to 
consider matters of moment and which wo,uld even 
tend to m,odify existing national legislation, t'or 
example, in 1914 it summoned an International 
Phytopathological Conference, in 1920 the Con- 
ference on Locust Control and in 1926 the Woria 
Forestry Congress and the meeting of experts on 
Chemical Fertilisers. Again, just at the time pi 
the visit of the writer, arrangements were m 
progress for holding an International Congress on 
Olive groiving. To ns in India such congres-ss 
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and conferences are of immense value as it would 
mean that we would be benefited by enquiry into 
agricultural questions of international importance. 
Opportunity may bo taken by qualified Indians 
to attend such congresses as delcRates. With an 
Indian representative on the spot, it would be 
possible to institute enquiry into social and 
economic conditions of the farming classes and 
also on the condition of important crops and live- 
stock of the couiitiy. That the whole, of Great 
Britain and its colonies and dependencies are, re- 
piesented by one delegate means that India is 
practically lost sight of. It goes without saying 
that in order to achieve any benefit from an Insti- 
tute of this nature, India must have her own 
representative, and at India’s expense. He must 
be one who will justify the trust imposed on him, 
capable to plead India’s cause at all times, and one 
who is yonog enough to return to India for future 
work having been profiled and mellowed by the 
opportunities he had in discussing with , people 
of international reputation and thus raise the 
status of that one community whicli forms seventy- 
five per cent of her people. 


Widows at Briiidaban 

We read in The Widou's’ Came: 

Miss Hellen Ingram writes from Delhi ;~ 

"Can’t you do anything through your paper 
to stop widows coming to pilgrimage places 
like Brindaban ? I have seen them there 
and their condition is terrible.” 

This is what a s.vmpathic heart feels for human- 
ity. for the womankind and for our own sisters 
and daughters. This is where every heart feels 
pinched and where that cannot but express itself, 
this is where the Hindu mentality is revealed 
in its wrost, where it denies human sympathies 
and the very existence of God. It is hero tliat 
the savageness of the middle ages is still traceable- 
in our present civilised age. It is here that the 
march of centuries stands uneffected. And it is 
here that wo have to kneel down and thrust our 
heads between our knees in all shame, humility 
and helplessness- 

And for all that Bengal in particular is responsible. 


Government’s Treatment of Mail Runners 

‘Blue Bird’ w'rites in Labour: 

“The mail-runners are conspicuous among men 
for their unfailing regularity and utter trustworthi- 
ness. Even in districts which boast of good roads 
and the mevitable motor-bus, the latter may not 
be used for mail transport for motors break down 
runners never do.” 

“The salary of a mail runner averages from 
twelve to fifteen rupees a month. Kunners are 
especially liable to heart disease and lung troubles ; 
it IS not often "that a man is fit for work after 
fifteen years of if.” 

“There are many growls against the Post Office 
which certainly does fail us with a frequency 
that is irritating. But it is never the runners 
that let ns down. Every one in India owes a 
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debt of gratitude to them : and we touch our hat 
to them in passing, perhaps the most faithful, 
loyal hand of workers this present age "knows.” 

The above are excerpts from an article. “The 
Indian Mail Runoer” by traveller, which - appeared 
in a recent issue of ‘The Times of India Illustrated 
Weekly’. The praise and eulogy is well-merited and 
is by no means fulsome or exaggerated. I have 
seen the runner at work, in fair aveather and foul, 
in biting cold and sweltering heat, on hills and in 
the plains and on the water-ways of Eastern 
Bengal and can and do bear testimony to his 
regularity and loyality. The decision, Therefore of 
Government not. for the present to improve the 
pay and conditions of service of the runner is 
most disappointing not only to the runner, but to 
all who realize and appreciate his faithfulness 
and loyalty, for the runner is unquestionably 
deserving his pay totally inadequate and by no 
means commensurate with the work ho is called 
upon to perform. 


Tuberculosis among School Children 

The D. A, V. College Union Magazine 
has a useful article on the above subject by 
Rai Bahadur Captain llaharaj Krishan Kapur 
M.D., D. Pn. There he tells us in part : 

An Indian child in his own family is under 
none or very little restraint. 

He has also full liberty to ran about and play 
about in the streets and' in open air. His admission 
into a school more particularly 'in a Boarding 
School, involves such a sudden change in his 
habits and environments, that the unstable frame 
of a growing child, is very easily affected, unless 
sufficient care and precautions are exercised by 
those who have the charge of the little ones. No 
undue pressure should be inflicted, and the 
child should be gradually and smoothly weaned 
from his old habits, and brought to adjust 
himself slowly to the new conditions of restraint 
and discipline. Even monkeys and certain ether 
wild animals have been noticed to develop con- 
sumption, wlien admitted in zoological gardens, 
unless very scrupulous care is taken to protect 
them from the evil results of the sudden change 
of tne conditions of their life. 

This then is the first duty of the schoolsmasters 
the neglect of which, in several cases (in the past 
at least; has driven young children into the 
clutches of Tuberculosis. Little children must 
be dealt with much more sympathy and Idndness 
and the proverbial school-masterly rigour must 
take the place of paternal kindness very very 
slowly. Do not for God’s sake overdo in your 
zeal for the immediate correction of a child’s bad 
habits, that have grown with him, but try to bring 
him round very gently and softly. 

Defective school' buildings and over-crowding 
in the, class rooms are a great menace. 

In open air schools classes are held in verandlias 
or open sheds or in the school park or gardens. 
To piotect the children from .severe cold or intense 
heat, class rooms can be built cheaply, ivith 
inexpensive arrangements to flood them with fresto 
air from outside m abundance, so as to keep the' 
air within almost as clean and ' 
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atmospliere outside. The health and growth of 
children always imoroves wonderfully in these 
conditions. Eyen children predisposed and inclined 
towards Tuberculosis or otherwise deficient beneBt 
enormously in the hpen air schools. 


in 


the 


An Analysis of Indian States 

Mr. V. Yenkalasuhbaiya says 

Karantalca : — 

In spite of the so-called sanctity of sannads 
treaties, the number of States has been varying 
frcm year to year. Their exact number in any 
parucmar year has to be ascertained from the 
rarrerad hst for that year, The, Imperial Oaxeileer. 

the total number of 693 
but the list for 1925 contains only 562 States. The 
grouping and clasification also are different in the 
two years. The snialler figure of 1925 is due 
cmefiy to the reduction of States in three Provinces 
from 148 to 89 in Centaal India Agency, from 
52 to ml in Burma and from 26 to 1 in Assam, 
^ra^c CMnges apparently are not unlmown to the 
rolitical Department of the Government of India. 

1 firm 454 States have an area of less than 

1 no ooff states have less than 
population and that 374 ' States have a 
^ R'^tish India, 

uullions, is divided into 273 
of a British Indian 
district is therefore 4,000 sq. miles and its avera*^e 
about 8.00,000, ^f the sug^tion were 
British India should bl 
^nsutumd into a State, how ndicnlons would it 

t&'sp' StataJ only some thirty, among 

and possess the_ area, ponnlation 

average British Indian District, 
one^ran^ uhsurdly small that no 

chOTi^ ?mnS f^em, for the nnfortunate 

imposed upon them. As many as 15 

n§e uase reach a sgnare 

ml nf States exist in Surat District, not 

^“^rding to the list of 1925, realized 
fhun Es. 3,000 in the previous 
&t of States could not 

mentiS t 1. ^ 20-/br^^ile 

smallest population 32 souls. 
piP 5 P 7 served by magnifying 

“I? Chiefs and Thakores and 
IBz^nr 1 “ same breath as of the 

Maharaja of Mysore? Prom the 

InS tn np?.n=? n,®’ States 

anl.^P~nnrn2! necessary area, population 

States able to function efficiently as 

shonld * & modem conceptions. "What 

to the TCst.is a big question. The 
from Se certainly have to be removed 

so ethers may be formed into groups. 

Sit 

s-s 


Rural Ireland and Rural India 

Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Sastri observes in 
Rural India ; — 

That Ireland and India are alike in many 
respects is one of the commonplaces of histoncal 
as well as contemporary experience. But m no 
respect do they resemble each other more, tap 
in the fact that both, Ireland and India live in the 
villaga In both, the village economy broke down 
under the storm and stress of modern competiup. 
They differ however in this respect, namely mat 
Ireland has achieved rural reconstruction while 
India is talking about it. 

Ireland suffered from Joss of Industries, rack-ren- 
ting, extreme sub-division of holdings, religions 
feuds, social disunion, poverty, emigraffon, eepomic 
depression, low standards of life, unsansfaefory 
education, artistic sterility and other evils whip 
have been familiar also in India But very eari.v 
the finest spirit of the land made strenuous ana 
eontinnons efforts to combat the poverty of tne 
people and to put a new spirit into them. 

Creameries, agricultural sooieHes, credit societies, 
noultry societies, flax societies, etc, were snccess- 
fnllv started and worked. 

The co-operative principle was applied alp to 
the home indnstries such as hand-knitting, lace- 
making, embroidery, carpet-making, etc. 
operative stores were started in numerous places 
Indnstrial co-operation also was. begun. , , 

The result was that wealth increased m tne 
land. Even more than this, practical ideals ot 
communal action and communal welfare permeatea 
even the lowest and poorest classes. The spse,or 
responsibility was developed. The following 
passage has a direct lesson to India : “Through me 
co-operative movement has come a growing social 
consciousness and a recogaition of the common 
interests of people living in the same neighbou^ 
hood. Concerning itself with matters in whip ^ 
all have a common interest it has proved that tne 
factors of dissension so prevalent in Ireland neea 
not prevent the development of a real community 
life. Race, reh'gion, politics have so dommatea 
the minds of Irishmen that the possibility or 
uniting in any direction for anv purpose nas 
seemed to them very remote. The granting oi 
Home Kule, many said, would merely raise omer 
issues. The Irishman would never he happy unlep 
he was disagreeing with some one. And, indeed, tne 
danger to the co-operative movement from these 
causes was very serious. Meetings were often 
held In an atmosphere of considerable tension-- 
Nevertheless the dangers were averted in 9 
remarkable fashion. Only one case is recordea 
where a society was wrecked by sectarianism- 
To-day no lesson is more firmly fixed m tne 
minds of co-operators than that neither race, nor 
religion, nor politics interferes with a man s co- 
operative capacities— And where men unite to rnn 
a creamery or an agricultural store without allowing 
their differences and other questions to interfere, 
they cannot long continue to feel bitterly towara 
each other in the streets outside.. The djvidvis 
fads of life are being relegated to their true position 
bp the realization of community of interest w tne 
economic sphere. ’ 
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Importance of Cattle-breeding and Dairying 

According to an article on the importance 
of the cattle-breeding and dairying industry 
in India, contributed by Mr. W. Smith to the 
Journal of Animal Hushandry and Dairying 
in India : — 

It is certain that nothing can take, the place of 
the draught bullock in Indian cultivation. Horses, 
mules, donkeys, tractors, camels and buffaloes 
have all been tried and found wanting. How to 
produce a working bullock we must have a cow, 
and as our cow must rear her calf she must give 
milk ; consequently, the cattle problem is a dairy 
problem, and it is, agriculturally speaking, a univer- 
sal problem. The productivity of the soil depends 
upon the efficiency of cultivation, and this depends 
upon the quality of the plough bullock. 

In many parts of India the introduction , of 
cultivation and the adoption of more modern im- 
plements has been retarded owing to the in- 


efficiency of -the work bullocks. The cattle question 
IS more important than the growing of any single 
crop ; it affects the growing of all crops and is as 
important as cultivation itself. Then the cattle- 
dairy problem is important because nearly all 
primary transport in India, that is the transport 
of . produce from the field to the railhead, is 
dependent upon bullock efficiency. 

Again the general health and physical well-being 
of the whole of the people of India is affected by 
the milk and ghi (clarified' butter) supply which 
comes from the cow. If modem teaching regarding 
the vitanim content of foods has taught us any- 
thing, it IS, that no vegetable fats can take the 
place of animal fats as food for children and young 
persons, as the vegetable oils do not contain the 
essential growth-producing vitamin. The great 
majority of Indians do not consume animal fat in 
any form but milk fats ; and without a - plentiful,- 
pure and cheap milk supply the people of India 
cannot attain to the highest degree of health and 
physical development. 


FOREIGN PERIODIOALS 


Indian Legislative Assembly a Debating 
Club 

A German Socialist, named Eranz Josef 
Eurtwangler, spent some time in- India, and 
contributed his impressions to the Berlin 
Yoricarts. Here are some .of his impressions 
of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi : 

Members recive twentv rupees, or approximately 
seven and one-haU dollars, for every day’s 
attendance, besides traveling expenses from their 
place of residence to Delhi and return. Although 
they meet in what is reputed to be the biggest 
Parliament House in the world they are one of 
the smallest legislative bodies in existence, and 
they probably have less authority than any other. 
‘Legislative Assembly’ is a very nice term, but it 
does not accnratelv describe the parliament of a 
country where the Viceroy can legislate by simple 
decree. Nevertheless, this body has influential 
members— white jute kings and cotton kings, and 
others like them. 

Altogether this debating society — to characterize 
it accurately — consists of one hundred and forty 
people, including government officials and 
government appointees. Pifteen of the latter are 
supposed to represent different vocational and 
business groups. Only one of them, a gentleman 
named Joshi, has been appointed to speak for 
labor. Since a man must have an income of two 
thousand rupees to vote, the workers can naturally 
elect no representatives of their own. Several 
Englishmen, elected under the property qualifica- 
tion, also sit in the body. Victor Sassoon, the 
head of the cotton industry, who is reputed to 
be a millionaire, is their leader. Only a little more 
than one half of the members are elected native 


delegates. ,These fall into three groups, 'which are 
differentiated from each other by a very, simple 
method.. In a free country with areally representa- 
tive parliament, industry, trade, banking, agriculture; 
labor, aud various religious and cultural movements 
would all be likely to have their delegates,' 
Nothing of the sort exists here, however. Beally 
there is only one Party, which is divided into 
three strata, ‘according to ,the ' degree of - anti- 
British feeling,’ as" Joshi put it, * 

This German -writer was present during 
the debate on the motion for the repeal of 
the Bengal Ordinance. Regarding the 
Home Secretary's speech in reply, he 
records : — . ' 

He was loudly applauded by the white members 
when he sat down. An English acquaintance of 
mine in the gallery, however, said he had never 
in his life heard a weaker defense of a government 
measure. Possibly so. I too felt that the gentle- 
man who had just resumed his seat, wiping hiS 
brow with his handkerchief, would have felt it 
incumbent upon him to make out a better case 
had he been speaking in the House of Commons. 
Here, however, where the Assembly members have 
no real authority, he was not put on his mettle. 


A German’s Socialist’s Impressions of 
Bengal 

The same writer gives his impressions of 
Bengal partly thus : — 

The people themselves were more- interesting 
than their architecture and their street life. Calcutta 
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and in fact the whole^ province of Bengal, with its 
forty-seven million inhabitants, differ froin the 
rest of India. Above all, they have practically no 
pariahs, or untouchables. This is of great politual 
importance. In Southern and Central India the 
untouchables number many millions, and_ create a 
problem that must be solved before decisive s^ps 
can be'talcentowardgreater political autonomy. The 
Bengalese, on the other hand, have a free haM to 
agitate for national and social independence. They 
are often called the French of India, and un- 
doubtedly are quicker intellectually and more 
imaginative and emotional than any other people 
of the Peninsula. They have a keen sense of 
humor rnd irony, and what we designate by that 
untranslatable word 'esprit.’ 

A Bengalese peasant lives on a couple of acres 
of land, cultivated like a garden, from which he 
somehow'manages to squeeze a meagre living. The 
soil is very fertile, and the rainfall abundant, so 
that famine is practically' unknown. In order to 
keep the cultivators from waxing fat and slothful, 
however, the Government and the ^mindar, or 
native landlord,' are careful to relieve them of 
their surplus crops. 

In the city the Bengalese is usnallv a merchant 
or a clerk in a bank or a trading house. ]iVhen 
he engages in manual labor it is generally in the 
skilled trades. Resident Englishmen tell me that 
a Bengalese machinist or electrician is quite as 
competent as a white mechanic in the same calling. 
Calcutta’s hundred thousand or more underskilled 
and underpaid textile operatives, especially in the 
jute mills, are mostly immigrants from other 
provinces, driven to the city by crop failures and 
overpopulation. Calcutta also has more lawyers 
than any other place in India. These are the 
gentlemen who keep the political pot boiling. In 
no other part of the country are the common 
people so well informed upon questions of the 
day. Nowhere else was I able to talk intelligently 
with a clerk or a hotel porter about Briand, 
Chamberlain, and ' Stresemann. The English 

naturally consider the Bengalese trouble-makers, 
because they are politically the most self-assertive 
of the natives. 

Calcutta’s secret police is one of the busiest 
organizations of tlie kind in Uie world. “What 
lletternich called demagogues are heie called 
agitators, and ‘Bed Bengal’ is a term on every lip. 
Dozens of able and honorable politicians are 
languishing in confinement, where some of these 
have been held for several years. . They are im- 
prisoned under an ordinance issued by the 
Viceroy, after Parliament bad rejected it, authori- 
zing the Government to put political undesirables 
in jail for a term not exceeding six months. After 
the six months is up, these gentlemen are notified 
tliat they still have anotlier term coming to them. 
The most prominent among the prisoners is Subbas 
Cimndra Bose, Chief hxcentive Officer of the 
Calcutta Corporation, who was arrested in October 
1024 and interned at 'Mandalay. kVe should call 
mm in Eniopo a Eadical-Liberal rather than a 

enorist or a Communist. 


the following views' expressed in the 
Far Eastern Review of Shanghai ; 

India is to have a navy. Winding up Rf 
sessions in London on November ^3, *he Jmpem 
Conference passed resolutions „ 
development of the Singapore Base w oKfcr jo 
fnnilitate the free movements of the Jpinpire jieets 
and congratulated the Government of India on ite 
dedsion to build a navy. The Conference applauded 
the Premier’s speech on inter-im.penal relations, 
which among other _ things . denied to India a 
Dominion status. British India and the cougerigs 
of nuasi-independeut native states will remain 
vasslls of the Federation of Brit sh Dominions 
subordinate to six mistresses, instead of om. It 
frwell to remember, however, that India sits and 

votes in the League of Nations as a sovereign 

state free to exercise its independence in “'“OT 
world problems, bat subject to tee dictation of its 
OTeriords wbeie vital British and Imperial pohci^ 
are concerned. The Indian navy, manned by .^^srars 
SI officered bv British, experts, adds just so 
SSy mIe warships to the quota assigned to 
Great Britain under the Y'ashington teeaty. 

InSSre -nill become the masterbase of one 

=&d^Tom% “ 

Sd^Inffiau (^eans.'^AlUrguments 

tee hypothetical enemy is Japan. Ponaei ovei uj* 
Immedilely after Japan 

status of a second-rate naval Power by me Arm 
Lteritation Conference, I^e trusted ^ly of Gmat 
Britain bacame a menace to the Jimpire wuoio 
security for twenty years had been 
its navy. For two decades, the Japanese Boats i 
waters under tee watchful supervision of 
B? fish IS Sers, enabled . Great Bntaiu to 
cStrateher naval strengte m the liforih Sea. 
■When war became unavoidable, the Grand lleet 
with all its first-line fighting units was mobilized 
in home waters, ready for tee conflict. During the 
war tee Japanese navy patrolled the Mediterranean 
Md tte All-Red-Koute to India. . Australia, and 
China. Dominious. and Indian, armies, and s^phes 
for tee fronts in Flanders, Gallipoli, Saloniki, Egypt 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia, passed in safety oyer 
the sea-iaues guarded by tee warsbip.s of the 
Rising Sun. Yet tee ink bad hardly dried on the 
Washington treaties when the faithful and tried 
ally of Great Britain was transformed into an 
imaginary enemy against whom it became urgently 
neccs.sary .to construct tee most powerful naval 
base in Asia ! 


Some Truths About the Singapore Base 
and Jamshedpur 
George Bronson Bca 


The Philippines stand as a buffer between Japan 
and the British possessions in India, Malay, and 
tee Pacific: a guaranty that so long as they 
remain under American protection their neutrality 
must be respected. Independence , witnout, the 
power to preserve neutrality is a perilous position. 
Should the United States withdraw her gnaranp’ 
by conceding independence to. the Filinmos, the 
strategic situation in the Pacific woulcl at once 
become loaded with dynamite, far more dangcraus 
is responsible for to world peace than the squabbles of Europe, ihe 
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eoreigh periodicals 


Philippines we cSr of go 

Gro“'B?S S.™', atto,a toi„,“U'5 S 

Neither ^n Japan '‘ontemgate Jit i i Far 

Her extension of European e 

Ea<^tern Sulu Group-or any one o£ 

of Mindanao ann \ne. i _(ig suitable as suo 

Bri'ain^^Qow drawina ^l^a'gC^aan'i j 

the bocrey of an •^f'W'. , -nnssessions mnst ne 
India, these imwenseb jJ.jjsJ’°any possible con- 

o“ propacanda WJPefJ IlnS'pore^ is "" wmed at 
- encourage the belie os. however fli 


itov propam^uu^ vr v oingapore 

in encouraSB tli6 beliet i^ii ]io^Gver, that 

lent controversy ^npan covet and pront 

aimed at the counh^ wtimu. m t, other hand, 

by seizing permanence J the 

the oncertainty of Ame prepare e-ai^f 

Philippines fo^es Great independence. 

the contingency of i Gibraltar as the key 

the fortifications at bingap Imperial defense 

Government must maj ejej^^ \Yach. 

in a high state of prja d e the AVash 

full naval quota assigneu lo 

iugton treaties. ... Indian Government is 

Bv dint of snhsidies, fh i .vvorhs m Asia, n 
developing the the Indian Army Eeard 

fill'd subsidy be tvithdrayni. steel plant from 

S operate and niaintain its nbsidy. the 

TOdoiSSVflS'”)"' Sb5y'"jj 

Suez. 


Pormit me .0 d^l 'V'jrttaiaS.- 

troduction, gLns usurping the of a 

?B deprived of that rigAt i^ n to you some 

of the ■word, a colony. I ^ t,y a former colonml 
passages from » “gee and p^ublished m seveml 

fL ‘SSnV It reUtOB .0 tre'oal 
Hutm S.“ooSi‘a.i”r>t 

polonel and is now a anu looting 

Legion of Eonorjor Effing and ^f having 

of the trading Station a gj-Qjgn articles^ follows 

gged the loot.’ .^^’g°^,,ergnal use. Pfcf'i-'esj 
—cases d£ jara for Ins PJ?Jn^ j^i^th, and so on. 

ebotgun. a Browning, nrlJItinues • ‘I accuse the 
The gthor of the reppit continues^ , 

IssisCt Chief, of th? Pof the Gana tribe, .who 
brOT^ht before him a ^bief of tnjua . 

S^edto tell bun the Q^man deserters, 

^ol^nrpl bv his men from rue phief s hand to 

him flogged with ^shes ^ ^pou his wounds 

S >.o™r 

‘rrsC 

le wOTsftorb°a?iOT “ggf jg ' tengOT'^^ell a Negro 

Ner'TO. Blit It isa farailmr sib nation to 

Pawav sell a . actual- 


Nei^ro. '^^/rwU’" NegrrVaSon^^^^ 

nerialist Power, sell a w did Prance actnal- 

another imperialist Povrer.jU simply .^“6^ 

rdo with the Congo^m^^^ 



another impenuiiop qi 2 9 siminj^ .“““r-- 

irr fin •with the Congo in t . frnrmany* Did she 
o rrrnat territory there ovor to they wanted^ to 
ask the people of the “unt^^ French politicians 
belong to the Germans ? Indian Negroes are 

write in their press that thwje ^^..^jigjjgg, and that 

beginning to demand too ., J America and get 
itTould^e f>«K°^"^^ItTa lie that slavery has 

You saw during the vjr nm ^ to be 

could be cawglit wf |o many ° bf^an 

taken “TiVpnch governors . m Afnra oeoan 

serve that tbe .l^Tencn buv ^^^tives would reoei. 

So this Nef “ flft? tlm baif-million already fight- 
more men to auu 

mg in !Fi*ance. auditors here, I 

Ah you Chinaman among my J getting a grand 

embrace you as comrade^ oppressed colonial 

SSi“ 1 oSt tpf fb.t Ito ctob llm m. 
cDch^^Pm 4oot’down'the ^ati of 

■ ISrcraaW ■??“»» e .oW abam**S“t 
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oppression. They tell these troops that they are of 
a different race from the people whom they are 
ordered to kiU, in case the latter venture to revolt 
against their .so-called ‘Mother Country.' Comrades 
the Negro race has slept too long. But beware ; 
they who have slept long and soundly, when they 
once awaken, will not fall asleep again. 

Now let us see how this ‘Mother Country’ 
rewards the services of the black soldiers who 
have been wounded in her defense, the men who 
have _ been crippled by the bullets of pretended 
enemies. and can no longer labor to support them- 
selves. They are treated very differently from the 
Brench wounded who fought shoulder to shoulder 
with them on the battlefield, and in defense, as we 
are told, of the same ‘Mother Countp'’. I- will cite 
to you onlv .two examples. Here is a wounded 
Trench soldier, graded with ninet:i^er-cent disabi- 
lity — that is, in the second class. He has one child. 
The French Government grants him a pension of 
6888 francs_ a year. Here, on the other hand, is a 
Negro soldier of the same class, married, the father 
of one child, wounded in the same way, wounded 
in the same army, also graded with ninety-per-cent 
disability. He receives 620 francs. Then take a 
war cripple with one-hundred-per-cent disability. 
That IS to say, he cannot move himself ; he must 
be carried wherever he goes. If he is a white 
Frenchman he receives 15,390 francs a year ; if 
he is a Negro he gets only 1800 francs- 

When we are needed to be slaughtered or to 
perform heavy labor, we are Frenchmen. But when 
it comes to giving us our right, we are no longer 
Frenchmen — we are Negroes- 


American Boys Taller than their 
Grandsirss 


Writing in llie Journal of the 'American 
Medical Association (Chicago), Dr. Horace 
Gray of Chicago says that two inches in 
half a century is the rate at which the 
average stature of American-born boys of 
American-born parents has been increasing. 

."Increases in the stature of children (average 
height fgr age), as shown in some recent series of 
observations, may be duo_to taller ancestry or to 
more comfortable economic class. But between ' 
wo homogeneous groups an increase may also be 
clue to otner causes; measurement in the morning 
rather tlian the afternoon ; measurement in a 
month of the year when seasonal growth is more 
rapid; accident (random sampling) ; progress in 
control of various infantile diseases that relard 
growth; knowledge of vitamins, sunlight, and 
rachitis, with conseriuent better nurture. This 
paper, however, is ' concerned not with the cause, 
but with the phenomenon.” 


Indianisation of the Army 

^Lieutenant-General Sir George ^facMunn 
'"rites in The Asiatic Tlciiciv : — 

9f Indian officers to the same 
w=uion, of command as British officers is admitted- 


ly a difficult problem, and it is not, too , much to 
say that the difficulties of the situation have 
induced us, in a somewhat Anglo-Saxon spirit., to 
shelve the question for many years. In the Indian 
Civil, Medical, Forestry, and Engineering Services 
Indians have been admitted on the same ,terms as 
Enropeans, and in certain phases of this work 
they have shown a brilliant aptitude. In the Army, 
however, though the martial classes are in ,many 
ways more readily agreeable to the British military 
officer than any others, we have never been, ,able 
to give them any share in the higher positions. 
Has this been from a want of understanding,, or 
have there been other causes ? I venture to thmk 
that to a certain extent we must accept the blame, 
because we have not tried, until lately, to face 
the difficulties which surrounded the matter. 


Rabindranath on the Chinese Expedition 

The following views of Eabin^anath 
Tagore on the Chinese expedition has appear- 
eiin Unity of Chicago : — 

' I have always felt very keenly on the subject of 
China and have never failed to express my 
condemnation of the policy, that is being ^sueu 
there. The present expendition of the , Engusn 
against China is a crime against humanity, ana 
to our utter shame India is being used as a pawn 
in the game. , . . • 

The prepetrators of' this tyranny that is doing' 
havoc in China always keep teemselves behinu, 
while the ladians,' who are, being used- as tools 
in carrying out their nefarious desjgns, have to 
come in direct contact with the Chinese pecmle- 
The result is that all their resentment and hateeci 
ate directed against the Indians, so much , so tnat 
they call us demons. It is not an unfamiliar si^t 
in China to see the Indian policeman pulling the 
Chinese by the hair and kicking him down for no 
apparent reasons. "What wonder is there mat we 
should he characterized by that title It "was 
Indian soldiers who had helped England to 
Hong Kong from China, and many a scar of their 
dealing disfigures the fair breast of our neighbour, 
Sie China who once treasured within her heart 
the foot-prints of Buddha, the China of I-Tsing 
and Huen-Tsang. - 

This is the tragedy of the present helpless 
plight of India. Enslaved as we are to our 
utter shame, we are being used as instruments 
for forging fetters for other people. I*!. ® 
crusade against justice, freedom and morality 
where the English are the aggressors, India is 
being dragged into the field against her own wilL 
It is a loathsome insult to our manhood, and, to 
add to this the colnmny and condemnation which 
should justly go over to our masters wholly fall 
to our share. 

And what has India to gain by allowing simh 
a huge waste of money and man-power? By 
fighting for a cause which is so disreputable, her 
sons cannot claim to be recognized as heroes, - 
nor does it help her in the least to shake off the 
yoke of foreign domination that sits heavy npoo 
her. That is why India is regarded by other 
-Asiatic Powers as a menace to their freedom, ihe- 
vast resources at her disposal are the very ground 
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•of tlieir apprebensioa and so long as the disposal 
■of these resources lies beyond her own control, 
they will be always looking upon her with an 
eye of suspicion and sneer. . 

The result is that india is fast losing that 
respect which was only hers as the greatest 
spiritual ambassador in Asia. It is she who has 
for ages supplied the spiritual nourishment to 
China and other Asiatic countries and sent out 
emissaries to preach the gospel of love and unity. 
But in the hour of China’s peril, the fallen people 
of India now go there as the harbinger of political 
repression : the age-long affinity that tradition has 
built up at once crumble down to pieces. Can 
anything be more deplorable ? 

"We are being repeatedly reminded by the 
British statesmen that England is fighting on the 
defensive in China. But who gave the offence, 
may I ask ? "Who attempted to thrust oninm 
down the throat of the whole population of China 
at the point of the bayonet and penalized their 
noncompliance by taking possession of their 
country ? Why was Hong Kong wrested away 
from the Chinese people by force ? It was China’s 
weakness that made her submit at that time, and 
if a powerful China now demands the restoration 
of what was once her own, surelv a long 
possession by force cannot be urged by the 
English as a justification for retaining an ill-got- 
ten property. It was the English who took up 
the original offensive, and they should not now 
take shelter under the false cry of a defensive 
campaign. It is China that is really on the 
defensive. . , 

Let the English indulge in the free exercise of 
their arbitrary will within , India, but let them 
not compel us to participate in the colossal crime 
against humanity in China. Let them desist from 
the unholy exploitation of the helplessness of a 
people in order to rob other peoples of their 
heritage. Let lose your engine of “law and order” 
to work with unabated vigour, but for God’s _ sake 
leave us alone to drink the cup pf our humiliation 
vvithin the four corners of this land and not 
make an exhibition of it before the world. 

War clouds hover to-day _over the sky of 
humanity. The cry resounds, in the West: and 
Asia .doth prepare weapons in her armouries of 
which the target is to be the heart of Europe : 
and nests are being built on the shores of the 
Pacific for the ravening vulture-ships of England. 
True, Japan of the farthest East is already awake. 
China in her turn is being roused at the sound 
of robbers breaking through her walls. It may be 
that this gigantic nation will be able to shake off 
the weakness of repeated blood-letting and of the 
fumes of opium, and become self-conscious. And 
of course, those wffio have ibsen engaged in rifling 
her pocliets will be bound to look on this as a 
menace to Europe. 


of Baltimore, U. S. A,, for May has given 
extracts from some Indian journals on the 
same subject the first being from this Review, 
with the" following prefatory words : — 

Since there is no subject, at the miment, on 
which skepticism is better justified thau the 
willing acceptation by the people of India of 
British use of ludian soldiers iu China, We give 
the following very illuminating comments from 
the Indian press. 

The American paper observes in con- 
clusion : — 

. Britain’s use of Indian troops by force majeure 
13 merely a part of the accustomed technioue 
of imperialism. The belief by the outside world 
that India willingly submits to this condition is, 
however, an error which should not be allowed to 
prevail. 


"Coerce or Convince” 

We read in the same journal : — 

In his recent address to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, said : 

"Those anxious to see constitutional advance 
niusl either coerce parliament or convince it. Par- 
liament will not he coerced. 

As several papers in India have noted, Lord 
Irwin does not appear quite to understand the 
history of British institutions and of the British 
Empire. 

There is little evidence in the past to indicate 
that British rule, demestic or imperial, has, at any 
time, been convinced without coercion. Even the 
suffragists gained their point by methods of 
coercion. There have been, indeed, political writers 
who have exalted this fact in English constitutional 
development declaring that, every right the in- 
dividual now enjoys having been won by force 
or the show of force, it has more validity than 
the rights given to the citizens of such democracies 
as France and the United States. 

Lord Irwin does less than justice to his nation. 
Always it has given way only when coerced and 
never has a wider range of coercion encircled it ! 
It is coerced today ‘ by the moral strength of 
Gandhi. It is coerced by the astuteness and 
diplomacy of Soviet Russia. It is coerced by the 
Kuomintaug armies. It is coerced by the economic 
boycott increasingly applied to it It is coerced 
by American financial supremacy. 

Even in the country houses Englishmen are 
slowly being convinced that the day for their 
predatory activities is beginning to pass. Despite 
Lord Irwin coercion and coercion alone is brint^- 
ing this conviction. 


British Use of Indian Soldiers in 
China 

Rabindranath has . voiced India’s con- 
demnation of the Chinese expedition and of 
Britain’s use of Indian soldiers in China in 
his own matchless way. The Modern World, 


Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Not due 
to League of Nations’ Influence 

Mji Samaehar for March has reproduced 
an article from Anti-slavery Reporter a?id 
Aborigines' Friend, January, 1927. which 
briefly narrates the history of that measure. . 
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As we have pointed out more than once, the 
League of Rations had nothing whatever to 
do with it, directly or indirectly, though 
Sir William Vincent gave the Leagne credit 
for it Anli-slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ 
TViend writes : — 


Again the suhconseious but effective feeling which 
has somehow lurked in the Indian mind that 
“woman cannot be trusted, that her nature is 
deceitful” affects but little the university student 
of to-day. Tne^ men recognise her as a being 
endowed with moral discernment' even as they 
are. 


. "We have received an interesting note from the 
Nepal Anti-Slavery Office, briefly reviewing the 
work of the 'M^aharaja. If appears from this that 
for a century the ultimate abolition of slavery has 
been in the minds of the Mmiuistration -of Nepal 
and "some sort of legislation” has^ been passed 
from-time to time, but it remained “to all intents 
and pn’'poses a dead letter” as a result of the 
deep-rooted character of the institution and the ^ 
proslavery sympathies of the population. The 
present Maharaja determined to carry the matter 
further. While fnlly aware of the difficulties, he 
has deeply impressed with the abuses and excesses 
inseparable from the institution of slavery. As a 
beginning, in order to ascertain full particulars of 
the slave population,- he instituted a census in 1911 
and again in 1921, and a general register was . 
formed, which became ‘the basis ef tbe 'work of 'the , 
subsequent emancipation. The laws on the sub- 
ject of slavery were carefnlly collected, sifted and 
arranged, and then .His Highness determined to 
appeal to the people and made his great speech of 
November 1924, at the same time announcing that 
he himself would make a gift of 14 lakhs of rupees 
to meet the requisite compensation^ money, and 
would provide 'more if necessary. This courageous 
policy met with an encouraging response, and by 
an overwhelming majority the slave-owners 
declared in favour of total abolition. 


Changing Values in India 

E. F. Maccune writes in Vox-Stiidentium 
of Geneva : — 

The number of University students - cannot be 
very much more than 100,000. The influence of 
the litcrali, however, is very great 

If there is one factor that affects the develop- 
ment of the Indian people- to-day more than" 
another, that factor is Poverty— not a low standard 
of comfort but want of food and clothing. 
Hundreds of men come out of the Universities 
every year only to add to the number of the 
unemployed. The last days of the average Indian 
student’s university career are shadowed by the 
fear, not of economic insecurity, tut of virtual 
starvation in the immedi,ate future. Some people 
who have been in India might con‘=ider this an 
oversiatcment. They have seen Indian students 
of jnst one "set”; and they do not know. 

If. the present-day. student in India h,as any 
religions cult - at all it is, broadly speaking, the 
cnlt of social regeneration.’’ His e=timale of the 
v.alnos of life is m fact changing. He has, for in- 
stance learaod to grasp the real worth of human 
n^rronahfy. AVha'ever his practice as a member 
m a community he does not think mneh of caste, 
lie .often rs-dls it ’*nn accident of birth”. The days 
-1,1 “P**'’i’-'hHbi!!ty’'..are numbered in India now — 
bte^at nniver.sity student will bo respon- 
tor Its csiinetion ia no small measure. 


Indian Students in Europe 

According to P. R. Bharucha, writing in 
Ihe Indus : — 

Japanese and Chinese students speaking to equip 
themselves to grapple with the problems of their 
respective countries are found generally spread all 
over Europe, not necessarily confioing their studies 
at any one single place, bat wondering from uni- 
versity to university training themselves under the 
most competent teachers, whether in Hngland. 
France, Germany, Denmark or elsewhere. And 
recently, the Government of Afghanistan has 
encouraged its students to do the same. There is 
no good reason why Indian students should not 
follow this method, instead of flocking almost ’ 
exclusively to Oxford, Cambridge, Loudon, or 
Edinburgh. Hitherto very few of us have ventured 
to try French or German universities. - 

Surely the young Indian trying to learn all 
about the co-operative movemeut at the London 
School of Economics, or Forestry at Oxford is an 
unco.nscious humorist ! It does not seem to occur 
to him that for the first, he ought to go to Denmark 
Md for the second he ought' to go to France or 
Germany ! 

The writer says he is not concerned with 
those who go to England to qualify for good 
jobs. 

- "We address ourselves to the young Indians 
who come oat here as seekers, as learners. Their 
first care is, we presume, to make the best use 
of their time and opportunities here ; if tliey go 
home well-equipped, they will find enough to. do 
to occupy their whole lives ; they can create jobs 
for themselves. • IVe ought to study the methods of 
the Japanese student who comes to Europe not to 
collect degrees and diplomas, but to sit and learn 
at the feet of the areat European gurus, and like a 
true scholar wanders from one place of learning 
to another, seeing aid tasting of the best that 
Europe has to give. Not that we have any quarrel 
with degrees and diplomas as' such; but let 
them be. treated as mere incidentals. 

Out persent object is to draw the attention 
of our students to the fact that all the great 
Continental universities afford fine opportunities 
for study and research, and to urge them. to 
take the. fullest advantage of these opportnnities 
for specialized studies, and to the endeavour .tliat 
is being made to establish an international univer- 
sity centre at montpeliier in 'the South of 
France. 


Justice for Kenya Indian 
JUe read in the London Indian : — 

British Settlers demand supreme control of 
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Kenya Council. They are only ten thousond in all 
■while there are forty thousand Indians and Asia- 
tics, and about three million Africans. Still they 
demand an absolute majority over all other groups. 
This will mean total degradation of Indians resi- 
dent in Kenya See what Mr. Churchill says about 
Indian achievement in Kenya 

The Indian was here long before the first British 
ofiicial. He may point to as many generations of 
useful industry on the coast and in land as ilie white 
settlers can count years of residence. Is it possible 
for any Givernment with a scrap of respect for 
honest dealing between man and man to embark 
upon a policy of deliberately squeezing out the native 
of India from regions in which he has established 
himself under every security of public faith ? 

It is the Tory Government that is breaking 
faith with the Indians, and shall we apply the 
description of Churchill to their action ? 

In 192.1 we were promised that there would be 
no segiegation of Indians in township and residen- 
tial areas. But this year 21 plots in the town of 
Mombasa are to be sold to Europeans only, the 
Indians not being allowed to buy. That is the way 
this Government is keeping its promises. 

See Dr. Norman Leys’ book on Kenya for 
what the Indian has done for the African popula- 
tion. The Indian is prepared to stand comparison 
with any other nationality for the uplift work, that 
is being carried out. Yet under the name of civili- 
zatiofi he is being unjustly dealt with. 

A deputation has come from Kenya to London 
to place the matter before the Colonial Secretary, 
but he refuses to see them and asks them to see 
the Governor, with whom the matter has been 
discussed several times without aw effect. 

Kenya was called by Sir John Kirk as “India’s 
America,” meaning that it was an Indian colony 
in every respect, Indian laws were introduced 
in the country and Indian currency was ruling 
till 1922, when the new dangerous doctrine of 
European “vested mterests being paramount” was 
first mooted. Since then the treatment cf Indians 
has been that of squeezing them out of the colony 
and capturing it for British capitalists for exploi- 
ting the African. 

India looks to British labour to help them to 
retain their hard-won achievements of centuries. 


Eor Indians Desiring American Education 
We read in The Hindustanee Student 
(500, Riverside Drive, New York City, N. T., 
U. S. Aj 

For detailed information about American educa- 
tional institutions, consult the Secretaries ,of 
following organizations : American Academies 
Club, Jehangir Wadia Bldg., 1st Floor, Esplanade 
Road. Foit, Bombay ; The American Club. 121 
Esplanade Road, Calcutta ; The Indian Students 
Union, 221 Gower Street, W. C. I. London, 
England : Association des Hindus de Paris, 17 
Rue de Sommerard, Paris, V France ; Yerein der 
Inder in Zentral Enropa E. V., Knesbeek-Str., 8-9, 
Berlin, Germany, Also consult American Express 
Company’s offices. Copies of Uhe booklet “Edu- 
cation m the United States of America” are avail- 
able for reference in above places. 


“Raison D etre of Tagore Society” in 
Japan 

Countess Metaxa, promoter of the Tagore 
Society in Japan, writes thus in part in 
The Young East of Tokyo : — 

The society of the Friends of Tagore is being 
formed by us in answer to his appeal to the Far 
Eastern peoples in which he said that closer 
union of thought is necessary for the nations 
which have started their civilisation from a common 
source. A highly developed system of philosophy 
religion and knowledge of nature more extant, 
more transcendental than science of mere material 
facts, has been transmitted in common to the 
sages of several nations of the Far E.ist from 
remotest antiquity. The conditions and circums- 
stanees of each of these nations were different, 
therefore the characters of their culture varied, 
but the foundation was one. Now China, India, 
Corea and Japan are like branches of the same 
tree, but the trunk which bears them is one. During 
centuries these nations have been ini frequent inter- 
course and have kept their civilisation alive and 
thriving. 

.Our Society differs widely from the Pan-Asiatic 
one, because we do not study the ideals of the 
West Asiatic group of nations, as being utterly 
different from the East Asiatic one. Besides our 
aim is quite opposite, for politics are banished 
from our Society. Politics change, being based on 
personal or party interest, and nothing is so 
shallow as politics. 

Therefore, our Society leaves out politics and 
concerns itself with the ideal and moral standard 
of the East Asiatic peoples. For this purpose it 
is vital to concentrate once more on that ancient 
wisdom which has been the pith and marrow of 
their life, and then, after having consolidated that 
acquirement as a national treasure, receive from 
the West what is congenial to their own nature, 
not blindly imitating, but appreciating, criticising, 
choosing freely, and rejecting what might make 
them weak and false to themselves. 

Now the moment has come for the Eastern 
nations that partook in the past of the same 
civilisation to join together in order to strengthen 
the intellectual and moral tenets which were their 
common bond, so as to meet foreign influx in a 
clear independent broad spirit with a friendly 
heart, for only the strong can be really friendly. 
Now the man has come whom we can take for 
our model. Tagore the great Master of the East 
and to-day the greatest poet of the world. A 
Westerner said to me : “In future they will speak 
of Tagore as of Homer and study Bengali as 
we study Greek to read • him in the original.” 
True. Generally while great men are alive few 
persons understand their real value. Later, from 
a distance, humanity sees better. Let us not 
commit this error, let us appreciate him and 
follow his sunny figure while he is still with us. 
Tagoie is au idealist but at the same time a 
positive and practical mind who has asserted 
himself by the creation of such [useful institutions 
as his agricultural schools, farms and gardens at 
Santiniketan, his University at Bolpur. Standing 
on the solid basis of truth revealed to his ancient 
fatherland, he receives all that is just and good 
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in the foreign countries not losing his Hindu 
originality, and opening before his steps the hearts 
of European peoples. The union of East and West 
is possible, hut it must be a union on ennal level 
in the independent spirit of Tagore. Tagore is no 
dreamer. His feeling of eternal truth is based on 
trrmscendantal reality. His love of life pervades 
his being with the sense of the iDivine, and pours 
itself down on all the phenomena of earthly 
existence. In nature, in exterior things, he sees 
the link of the living Universe and tms fills his 
soul with an ever renewed joy. I donT know 
one author in whose work the word "joy” comes 
atein and ^again so often. All ancient Eastern 
philosophy is resumed in Tagore’s short philosophi- 
cal work, Sadhana, therefore our society will 
specially ^promote the study of this book. 

To finish this exposition let me say once more 
that our aim lies in drawing nearer to each other 
in a bond of brotherly love, to safeguard what is 
beautiful in ancient culture and to walk into a 
larger future under the guidance of that great, 
radiant, loving genius, our Oriental teacher and 
poet Tagore. 


Jottrnalisni in Italy 

According to Tlie higuircr of London : — 

Tlie practice of ! journalism in Italy reqnires 
that the journalist must be of the “right” political 
faith. The Kational Facist Syndicate of Journalists 
has issued an official communique which definitely 
excludes from the ranks of ionmalism more than 
100 journalists, some of whom have had, under 
tlie old regime, very great inlluenoe on Italian 
political life. The Facist syndicates will not allow 
any of tliem to resume in .any possible way the 
exercise of Uio journalistic profession. Other 
ioumalisls whose allegiance to the Facist regime 
is doubtful will not be permitted to write articles 
requiring "any political responsibility.” 


Have Animals Souls ? French 
Academy so Decides” 

Grace ICnoche writes in The ThcosopMcal 
Path .— 

Tims the headlines of an Associated Press 
despatch from Paris, anenl tlie recent affirmative 
vote ot the french Academy on this question, at a 
tnceling of thirteen merabcr.s. 

The official report of this meeting is not before 
ns, but Fcvcrat press*<lcspatchas are. From those 
it api>&aTS that the question came up rather nn- 
exi'(v.tc-Jlr in the course of the Auidciuv’s classic ' 
( and never rmislicd ) task of revising tlie French 
flictiorary. J/rmoirr. bcoame the crucial word. 
Us r-or.i-\aer.vt\on dieting the remark from Minister 
of Jmsico JlartliQu that (.if translated in the 
df'-iEitches) ■Jiutnan l<eings alone possess memory 
( AvraoifY ), therefore Oio word itself applies to 
die human rae-c alone.” 

Amor.g those pn’sont were Jhareluals Jofire .and 
Jjytli ngrinst flic statement bocauso 

'f- exi;»"ricn’'es with warious nnitnal dimng 

-Par. and tak-d tns’.asices in proof. Another 


member, hL Henri Robert, the noted criminal 
lawyer, provoked farther discussion by remarking 
that “while he had met many soulless men, he 
had never yet appeared for a soulless , animal ! 
The discussion finally reached so amicable anti 
dignified a conclusion that kl. Regnier, the Academy s 
permanent secretary, called for a vote upon the 
question ; “Do animals have memory ( Memoirc ) 
and incidentally, souls ?” The thirteen Immortals, 
voting 8 to 5 decided affirmatively. 


Sickness Insurance and Health 

Professor G. Loriga, Chief Inrpector of 
Labour, Rome, concludes his article on the 
place of sickness insurance in the national 
health system in Intertiatiotial Labour 
Bevieiv thus;-- ■ 

The object of benefits in kind as applied to 
accident insurance differs considerably from that 
which they have in relation to sickness and.in- 
valiffity insmance. Fn the lormet case, theprlusip^ 
task to be fulfilled is one of preservation and 
reconstruction, which ceases with the individ.nal : 
in the latter, the therapeutic function is associated 
with that of prophylaxis, present or future, and 
provision is made for prevention of the spread ot 
disease, for improvement of the health of the 
present generation, and for the creation of more 
favourable conditions’ of existence for those, to 
come. Thus, not only the individual but society' 
as a whole benefits by it . . , , 

In view of this diversity of functioHj it might 
almost be said that accident insurance is an ins- 
titution established principally for the purpose 
of affording assistance ; the other forms, of . insur- 
ance are in the nature of social welfare institutions 
and as such form the most valuable auxilianes ot 
the state policy in relation to public health. In 
the author s opinion, in view of this difference, m 
the aim of sickness insurance (the scope of winch 
is not alone the restoration of the health, of insured 
persons but also the preservation of their, physiol 
well-being and that of the whole community), the 
organisation of the medical service should bo 
regarded as a matter of much greater importance, 
and should be rendered entirely independent ot 
the administrative service. Storeover, . it is feu 
that. the following conditions are requisite, for the 
efficient fanctioning of the medical service, botli 
from the therapeutic and from the hygienic points 
of view ; 

(а) That assisfanco be made available for the 
greatest jiossible number of insured persons, boni 
manual and intellectual workers, and for all ino 
tncmbcis of their families, living with or supportoa 
by them. 

(б) That limits of benefit laid down lor the 
purpose of repairing physical injiny and for pro- 
phylactic a'Esistance bo made as broad a.s jiossibie. 

(c) Tliat tlie needs of pregnant women, moyiore 
and children of all ages receive special con.Fiuera- 
tion , 

In the present writer’s opinion, sicl.ncss insur- 
ance established on these lines may wcotne a 
rc-aliy efficient adjimct to tlie social n-ssishince oi 
tl:e economically weak, which is it.s uUmiaiv. 
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object , and may also contribute to a remarkable 
extent to the improvement of public health. 


"Science Knows No Country 
Arthur De C. Soveerby writes in the China 
Journal ; 

That science knows no countrs' .and knowledge 
is international are facts which we would have 
thought had been universally accepted throughout 
the twentieth century world. That the people of 
any nation laying claim to culture could be so 
baclrward or beliind the times as to think that 
they could maintain a corner in any branch of 
human knowledge or retain the sole right to 
prosecute any particular line of investigation is 
hard to believe. Yet from Peking comes the 
astounding news that certain scientific organiza- 
tions there have formed an association to fight 
the efforts of various foreign scientific expeditions 
to search for remains of , ancient man and other 
Measures of geological and archaeological inteiest 
in different parts of China. It is held that, Chinese 
ancient relics and treasures should be explored 
only by the Chinese people themselves. Particular 
exception appears to have been taken to the 
recent expeditions of the American Museum of 
Natural History into Mongolia and the proposed 
Swedish expedition under Dr. Sven Hedin info 
North-western China and Turkestan. Some of the 
members of the association have even gone so 
far as to demand the return to China of the “one 
million yeai old dinosaur eggs” discovered by Dr. 
R. 0. Andrews and party in Mongolia and taken 
to America. 

In so far as this movement aims at retaining in 
China valuable archaeological relics and actual 
treasures of a bygone age, we feel a considerable 
amount of sympathy with it, but to attempt to 
forbid foreign scientists from carrying out geologi- 
cal and archaeological explorations on the ground 
tliat this should be left for Chinese to do is carry- 
ing the princivle of "China for the Chinese” to a 
point bordering on the ridiculous, and, if persisted 
m, will make Chinese scientists the laughing stock 
of the woild, and place them outside the pate of 
modem science. 


Chinese Women and the Strngg-le 
for Freedom 

We read in the China Weekhj Review . — 

Sixteen years ago when Dr. Sun Yat-sen esta- 
blished his provisional government at Nanking, a 


delegation of sixty Chinese women hobbled down 
the long street leading to the assembly building, 
hobbled along on their bound feet signifying cen- 
turies of oppression, to the assembly building 
and petitioned for the right to vote. This delega- 
tion received little attention at that time, but those 
Chinese women who gathered in the ante-room 
of the parliamentary building in Nanking sixteen 
years ago and interviewed Dr. C. T. Wang started 
something which has lived to this day and which 
has grown with ever increasing intensity to the 
present. 

From that scene in Nanking of a decade and a 
half ago, we jump to present day Hankow the so- 
called seat of radicalism in China and we find as 
pictured herewith a women’s Battalion, composed 
of very capable Chinese females who are actually 
helping in the revolutionary movement. No longer 
do these Chinese women hobble about on bound 
feet. They have normal feet and they wear the 
same kind of military’ uniform that their brothers 
wear and they carry ve^ business-like revol- 
vers and if we w’ould believe all of the stories 
which are being circulated, they know how to use 
their weapons. It has been reported that these 
women, or at least_ some of them, have actually 
been in the front lines of battle, but this has not 
been substantiated. Usually they have been used 
as strike pickets, couriers red Cross relief, first 
sid behind the battle lines and so on. 


The Arcos Raid 

The New Republic observes : — 

The British government’s police raid on the 
premises of the Russian trade delegation and co- 
operative societies is an amazing incident. Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, .the Home Secretary, who 
appears to have been personally responsible for 
the action, asserts that the government was in 
search of a missing state document of importance. 
It was not recovered. He declares that it was 
burned by the Russians after the raid had started, 
while the Soviet representatives insist that it was 
never in their possession and that they know 
nothing about it. As a result of the incident, feel- 
ing against Great Britain is running high in Russia. 
Mass meetings of protest have been held in city 
after city, and the British government has felt it 
necessary to warn its citizens not to travel by the 
Trans-Siberian Railway until the present infiamed 
state of public feeling has moderated. The affair 
is certain to react unfavorably upon English trade 
with the D. S. S. R., which amoants at present to 
about §65,000,000 a year. 


ME. THOMPSON’S 'BOOK ON EABINDEANATH TAGOEE 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 

M r. Edward Thompson has written a second any leisure, I would devote it rather to 
bookonthePoetTagore,named“Rabindra- reading and re-reading the Poet’s prose and 
nath Tagore, Poet and Dramatist.” I poeticM works than to going through a book 
do not intend to review it. For, if I had on him and his works by Mr. Edward 
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Thompson must not be understood to 
suggest that Sir. Thompson does not possess 
sufficient culture and powers of literary 
appreciation and criticism to write on poets’ 
lives and works. What I mean is that the 
respective extents and degrees of his 
knowledge and of his ignorance of the Bengali 
language and literature are such that he is 
not competent to write on the works of the 
^greatest of Bengali authors. 

- Let me he precise. 

I do not mean that Mr. Thompson is absolutely' 
ignorant of Bengali. For, I presume, he knows 
the Bengali alphabet, can probably consult a 
Bengali to English dictionary, and can form 
some idea of the substance of a piece of 
Bengali prose and poetry with the help of 
such a dictionary and of an educated Bengali 
translator. When he was in Bengal some 
years ago, he once tried to speak to me in 
Bengali, but gave up the attempt after 
perpetrating two or three sentences in broken 
Bengali. I believe, the teachers of our village 
primary schools possess more knowledge of 
Bengali than he. But as he is superior to them 
in other intellectnal attainments, he can make 
such a display of his little Bengali as to be 
able to mislead his -readers—unintentionally, 
let me hope. Nowhere has he frankly 
confessed how little he knows of the languages 
and literature of a country of whose greatest 
author he has set himself up as a judge. 

I know that he is “lecturer in Bengali, - 
University of Oxford” and have wondered 
whether other lecturers in living languages 
in that and other British universities are 
such marvellous scholars in their subjects as 
Mr. Thompson is in Bengali. Should that be 
the case, which I hope it is not and should 
that fact become known, Oxford would 
certainly be looked down upon with contempt 
by all real oriental scholars. 

As if the fact of Mr. Thompson’s being 
the lecturer in Bengali in a far-famed ancient 
university were not sufficient in itself to make 
the gods laugh,^ he states in the preface to his 
book that it "was accepted by London 

University as a thesis for their Ph. D. 
degree” ! I wonder who the examiners were 
and what their pretensions to Bengali 

scholarship are. The winning of a London 
doctorate by two or three of my countrymen 
bad made me suspect whether that university 
always obtains the services of competent and 
lU'^t examiners and whether .come of its 
o^octoratec are not "consclation’’ degrees. Mr. 
liiompson’s case strengthens my snspicion. 


Were Mr. Thompson to appear at the- Middle 
Vernacular Examination in Bengal, which is 
passed by many of our children before they 
are in their teens, he would be sure to be 
“ploughed” in the paper in Bengali literature. 
I will not be so unfair to him as to suggest 
that he should prove his Bengali scholarship 
by passing the Calcutta University Matricula- 
tion Examination in Bengali ; for that would 
be too stiff for him. 

Mr. Thompson must have been desperate- 
ly determined to excite the risibility of the 
gods. For he has solemnly indited the 
following paragraph in bis preface : 

“Milton’s English verse is less than 18,000 
lines : Kabindrauath Tagore’s published verses 
and dramas, the subject of the present stiwy, 
amount to 100,000 or their equivalent, 
non-dramatic prose, in the collected eaiUon 
of his works now in process, will be in the 
proportion, to his verse and dramas, of seven 
enormous volumes to three. I nnderiooh the appal- 
ling insl- of reading ihroitgh his buJhj literature, 
because I wished to understand the people among 
whom I was Jiving : I wrote this book in .the 
hope of serving two races.” (The italics are mme. 
B. Chatterjea) 

It is not impossible that Mr. Thompson 
has performed the visual feat of looking at 
all the pages of all the published Bengali 
works of Tagore, though he himself confesses 
that he has not seen mamj of the books 
listed in his Bibliography. But does he mean 
to tell us seriously and expect ns to _ believe 
that he is scholar enough to have studied this 
bulky literature” ? C)-edat Judaeus. 

Three facts mentioned in his book, viz, 
that he is lecturer in Bengali in the 
University, of Oxford, that bis book was accepted 
as a thesis for the Ph. D. degree by London 
University, and that he baS' read through 
all Tagore’s works has - confirmed my belief 
that, so far at least as the vernaculars of 
Britain's dependency of India is concerned, 
scHOL-^us ARE BORx, x'OT aiade, in the British 
Isles. Old Vishnu Sharma has told us 
somewhere in his work that people are 
reputed to be strong because of their wealth, 
and because of wealth they are considered 
'become scholars also (arf/zad 6/iamff panditah.) 
Had he been living now, he would have 
ascribed the genesis of the reputation for 
scholarship to political ascendancy also. 

Had Mr. Tliompson to write a .book on 
a third-rate German or French poet, would 
he have dared to do so with such poor 
knowledge of German or French _ as he 
possesses of Bengali ? Onr hnmiliation and 
sufferings as a subject people are already too 
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many iu various directions. Bat is that any 
reason why our greatest poet should be made 
to feel that he has been treated, not as a 
member of the world brotherhood of authors, 
but as a member of a subject race and a 
grey-haired pupil of the pedagogic Mr. 
Thompson ? The tone of the book in many 
passages is of such (nnconciously) supercilious 
patronage as to make it very irritating 
reading. 

The author asserts : 

“I believe that no other nation would have 
served India better than my own has done ; but, 
on the whole, they have shown themselves very 
incurious as to its thought and literature. Resent- 
ment of this neylect has estranged educated 
Indians, and is a factor of first-rate importance in 
the present strained situation.” 

This is not the place to discuss what the 
British people have done in and for India 
and whether any other nation could have 
done better. But even Mr. Thompson will, 
I hope, allow that we the people of India 
know far better than he what we resent 
and what has created “the present strained 
situation ” I can tell him unhesitatingly 
that it is not the “incuriosity” of the 
British people as to India’s thought and 
literature which is mainly, if at all, respon- 
sible for estranging educated Indians, and 
that, as there is little or no resentment of 
this neglect, it is not a factor of first-rate 
or tenth-rate importance in the present 
strained situation, if it be a factor at all. 
Personally, I do not know a single educated 
Indian who resents this neglect and has been 
estranged by it. What we really resent, I 
need not say. 

Mr. Thompson says in the preface that he 
has drawn largely on the poet’s discussions 
with him. Many foot-notes do indeed tell 
us that the passages quoted are from the 
poet’s “conversation” with him. Did Mr. 
Thompson take notes of these conversations 
in the presence of the poet at the time of 
these talks ? If not, how long afterwards did he 
take down the notes ? Did ho ever tell the 
poet that he was doing so ? Did he inform him 
"that any of these notes would be published ? 
Did he ever show them to the poet for 
verification before making public use of them ? 

I know that he did not. I know that the 
poet does not remember having told Mr. 
Thompson many of the things he has re- 
ported. It is possible, though not at all 
certain or probable, that in some instances 
the poet has simply forgotten. But is it not 
very probable ’that in more instances Mr. 


.Thompson’s memory and his preconceptions 
have been to blame ? In any case, gentlemanli- 
ness, fairness and the scholar’s anxiety for 
absolute accuracy, so far as that is attainable, 
should have prompted the Reverend B. J. 
Thompson to behave in such a way as 
• to enable him to answer in the affirmative 
most of the questions I have put above. 

As regards the book having been • accepted 
by London Dniversity as a the -is for their 
Ph. D. degree, may I ask what sort of 
documentation is required by that University 
for doctorate theses ? Are notes of conver- 
sations taken to be correct and reliable 
without any proof of their accuracy ? 

In this article I am not concerned with 
the merits or demerits of the book as a 
whole. I write only of what my eyes fell npou 
in turning over its pages. 

Mr. Thompson writes, page 8S, "He ssenis 
to have made no direct study of the New 
Testament.” This is not true. The poet has 
read the New Testament, bat not (he Old. 
According to Mr. Thompson, “Tagore {.Thakiir, 
'Lord’) was a title used by the early British 
officials for any Brahmin in their service.” 
The poet himself, it is to be presumed, knows 
more of the derivation of his family name 
than the Oxford lecturer. And it is likely, 
too, that his knowledge of the history of 
Bengali word-meanings is greater than that 
of the author. So I merely state the fact that 
the poet has never hhard that his jamily 
name became Thakur for the reason assigned 
by the author. Nor have 1. Who is Mr. 
Thompson’s authority ? 

According to him, “Pirili,” the name 
of the Brahmin sub-caste to which 
the poet’s family belongs, is derived from 
Persian pir-^ali, “chief minister. That is 
wrong, according to my information. The 
story goes that an ancestor of the Tagores 
was a high officer of a JIusalman chief of 
Jessore named Pir Ali. This ancestor of 
-tho family was excommunicated by the 
orthodox Hindus of the time because he 
had involuntarily allowed the smell of 
some meat dishes prepared for the chief 
to enter his nostrils ; as according to a 
Sanskrit adage, smelling is half-eating. Pir Ali 
is a common Muslim proper name. See the 
-Bengali dictionary by Jnanendramohan Das, 
the best yet published. 

About the poet Michael Madhnsndan 
Datta, the author writes : 

“He keeps an almost unbounded popularits'i 
and there can be very few among Bengal’s 
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thoxisaxids of annual prize-givings where a 
recitation from his chief poem is not on the 
programme.” 

Every educated Bengali holds the 
opinion that Michael was a great poet. 
But as to recitations from his chief poem, 
the author has been misinformed. I have been a 
schoolboy, a college student, a school-master, a 
professor, a principal, and a president at 
many annual prize-givings. But I do not 
remember a single such function at which 
any recitations were given from Michael. 
During the last four months I have presided 
over two ' prize-givings. In these, too, the 
recitations were from other authors. 

I have said that I am not at present 
concerned with the quality of Mr. Thompson’s 
work. Nor am I concerned with his opinions of 
the poet’s works. Nevertheless, as I find that he 
has devoted one whole chapter to the poet’s 
"jibandebata doctrine,” as the author calls 
it, I wish to say that he has not 
understood it aright. He had better ask 
the poet the reason why, if he be in the 
humble mood to learn. 

Mr. Thompson holds that in Tlie Home and 
the World Tagore has adapted the scheme of 
Browning’s The Ring and the Booh, But 
the author himself says in another place. 
First-hand knowledge of Browning came late, 
and even then, I suspect, was confined to the 
^ort pieces.” Moreover, The Ring and the 
BoolcXs a sort of grouping together of stories 
of a murder told from different points of view 
whereas in The Home and the World 
the chief characters analyse their own respective 
feelings and moods, and the workings of their 
own rninds as influenced by various events 
and circumstances. I fail to see, therefore, 
how there has been any adaptation here. It 
is not _ necessary for my purpose to discuss 
the point in greater detail. 

As regards the play Achalayatan, Mr. 
Thompson thinks "Its fable was probably 
suggested by The Pi-mcess, and more remote- 
ly, The Castle of Indolence and The Faerie 
Queen.” I know the poet has not read 
either The Faerie Queen or The ' Castle of 
Indolence.^ As for The Princess, the poet, 
I know, is unable to perceive the remotest 
resemblance between it and Achalayatan ; nor 
am I. The author thinks that this drama- 
tic piece ‘obviously owes something to 
^nristanity, perhaps more than anv other 

stated definitely where the debt lay. I could 
men have disproved his assertion, as I 


hold he is wrong. Ho is equally wrong 
when he says that “It owes much to such 
modem Hindu movements as^ that of Ram- 
Krishna and Vlvekananda, which inculcates 
the oneness of all religions.” Here, too, it 
would have been well if ho had stated where 
the debt lay by quoting parallel passages 
and sayings. It is not my point that 
Rabindranath has not been influenced by any 
ancient or contemporary movements or 
teachers or literatures. What I insist upon 
is that nobody should run away with a 
preconceived notion or say things which 
cannot bo proved. Mr. "’horapson had said 
several such untrue things in his smaller 
book on the Poet, which were pointed out 
in Prabasi. Perhaps it is mainly because 
of the elaborate P/'flZwsf review that he admits 
in his present work that the earlier one is- 
mistaken in some respects.” 

In more than one passage of his book the 
author tells the public that after the poet’s 
“famous success”, with his Gitanjali winning 
the Nobel prize, there has been a "complete 
reversal” among Britishers and the poet has 
been treated “as an exposed charlatan.” But he 
has not given his readers any extracts even 
-from newspaper reviews of Tagore’s works to, 
substantiate the truth of these uncomplimen- 
tary remarks ascribed to the poet’s British 
critics. Meanwhile his British publishers are as 
eager as ever to publish new works of his 
and new editions of his old works. They^^are 
hard-headed men of business, not ‘ the 
Poet’s Bengali admirers.” Does this show a 
“reversal” ? 

Mr. Thompson does not perhaps like that 
the poet is so popular among German- 
speaking peoples. He says that “reaction will 
come, as elsewhere.” But during my recent 
visit to Germany, Czechoslovakia and Austria, I 
did not find any signs of this predicted 
reaction. 

Mr. Thompson’s Howlers 

I have no time to compare Mr. Thompson’s 
translations of Tagore’s poems with their 
originals. But I will give some of bis 
translations of Bengali words, including 
names of the Poet’s works, etc. These 
deserve to take their place among schoolboy 
howlers. 

He translates “Kabiwallas” as poet- 
fellows.” This is ridiculous. “Nabi” means 
“poet” undoubtedly. But in current and collo- 
quial Bengali it means also the verses, poems. 
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songs, doggerel, improvised by the Bengali 
iraprovisatores, who had great vogue some 
decades ago. See Jnanondraraohan Das’s 
Dictionary. They were called “Kabiwallas”, 
that is to say, “makers of Kabis.” Perhaps 
Mr. Thompson is not acquainted with any 
such improvised “Kabi”. I will give one here. 
Once at Java, a village in Midnapore, the home 
of a Zemindar family, there was a “poetic 
tournament” between two Kabiwallas. One 
named Jaga sang first, comparing Jara to 
Brindaban, to flatter the Zemindar. Then up 
rose his rival, and sang : — 

CSfl'-tl H G5Ta C5fWI « cshi 

fkPi. pF ? 

"How could you, 0 Jaca, call Jara Golok 
Brindahan ? W)ere is your Shyam Kunda, where 
your Hadha Kunda ? RiRlit in front of you is 
Manik Kunda; no and see its radishes there, lou 
are to sing Kabis and take the fee ; why indulge 
in adulation ?” 

Shyam Kunda and Eadha Kunda are in 
the real Brindaban. Manik Kunda is a 
village near Jara noted for its big radishes. 

The author translates "ayi-ma” as 
“nurse” in Loving Conversation of a Netoly- 
WcddccL Bengali Couple (p. 89). Ayi-ma 
means grandmother or great-grandmother. 

Chalita hliasa is not “walking language,” 
but current or colloquial language. 


Sahdatattva is not “sound and reality,” 
but “the science of words”, or philology 
in one of its branches. 

“Chhutir Pada” ’t^Ois not “Verses in 
Leisure” but “Readings (for boys and girls) for 
Vacation time.” The readings are in prose. 

“Gita-panchashika” does not mean “Five 
Loops of Song’\^ bat a .. collection of fifty 
songs. Just as “score” stands for twenty 
collectively, so pa^ichashika stands for fifty 
collectively. The name has nothing to do 
with the Bengali word Shika Mr. 

Thompson’s translation must cause uncontroll- 
able laughter among Bengali women ; — they 
do not keep songs on Shilcas ! 

“Anipa-ratana” is not “The Ugly Gem,” 
but “The Formless Jewel”, meaning the 
Being Who has no form. 

Let me stop here. It would be a tire- 
some fob to point out aff the laughable 
renderings of the author. 

To be a competent judge of the worlis 
of any people’s poets, a man’s mind should 
be steeped in their literature as it were. 
He should have long breathed its atmosphere, 
and known the associations which cling to 
many of its words, etc. But can the author 
of howlers like those to be found in Mr. 
Thompson’s book be believed by any stretch 
of imagination to have equipped himself in 
that manner for his difBcult task ? 

tsT f wura i > 


PRBiARY EDUCATION FOR BENGAL 

Bt ramananda chatterjee 


T he news has been published in some 

papers that Mr. B. Ohakrabarti, Minister in 
charge of Education, Bengal, has drafted 
a primary education bill for introduction in the 
next session of the Bengal Legislative Council. 
The draft not having been published yet, I 
have not seen it. Its object is said to be 
the extension and improvement of primary 
education. It is also said that universal or 
universal and compulsory education will not 
be attempted, but nevertheless new taxation 
will be resorted to for meeting the expendi- 
ture needed for the improvement and exten- 
sion contemplated. 

Political,, economic, social, moral, edu- 


cational, sanitary, agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, and all other lands of progress, 
are interdependent ; and many, if not most, 
of these divisions overlap. But in this note 
I shall deal only with primary education. I 
need not discuss whether without education 
any advance along any line can be made. Some 
education, I take it, is necessary for advance and 
improvement in any direction. And for an 
entire nation thd easiest and surest means of 
imparting education is literacy. Therefore, 
we have to consider the ways and means of 
making the entire population of Bengal, 
above the age of 5, literate. 

This cannot be done at once. Those old 
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men and women who are illiterate we may 
leave out of consideration. For. though it 
may not be impossible to make them literate, 
it is impracticable. The remaining adult 
illiterate male population may be taught the 
three R’s, and much else besides by means 
of the magic lantern, the cinema, etc. The 
adult illiterate women ate more difficult to 
tackle. Nevertheless, an attempt should be 
made to educate them. For the present, what 
I am concerned with is the education of 
hoys and girls. If we could give elementary 
education to all of them, in course of time, 
when the old and adult illiterates would die 
out, the' whole country could be spoken of 
as literate. 

In many civilized countries, where univer- 
sa elementary education is the rule, such 
education is given to all children of the ages 
between b and 14 years. In Bengal let us 
be less ambitious. Let us see what it will 
cost to impart elementary education to boys 
and gills of 5 to 10 years of age. Girls must 
not be left out of consideration for any 
reason whatever. The Thakore Saheb of 
Gondal showed much common sense, shrewd- 
ness and insight into human nature when in 
his State he made primary education compul- 
sory for girls alone, making it optional for 
boys. He aigued that an educated or merely 
literate mother would be sure to try to make 
her sons and daughters literate, though many a 
highly educated father 'does not feel'ashamed 
to keep the daughters uneducated. And he 
also rightly argued that the illiterate husband 
of an educated wife, should there be any 
such, would be quick to educate himself for 
A'ery shame. 

I need not repeat the stock arguments - 
in favour of the education of girls _and 
women. The time has long past when it 
could not be taken for granted that their 
education _was indispensably necessary in 
their own interests as well as in those of the 
nation as a whole. 

In the British-ruled province of Bengal 
there were 73,42,558 boys and girls of the age 
5 to 10, according to the census of 1921. Out 
^ these, according to the Education Director’s 
Report for 1925-6, only 16,50,555 children 
at school on the 31st Match, 1926, 
which means that less than 25 per cent, were 
at school. But we must provide schools for 
and educate all these children. Let me 
assume that, owing to the natural increase 
m population, their number is now 75 lakhs 
According to the Director’s report the cost 


of educating a child in a primary school in 
Bengal is on an average only Rs. 3-12-5 per 
annum. This is very much smaller than the 
all-India average, which in 1923 24 was Rs, 
7-13-3 for boys and Rs. 10-6-5 for girls. It 
is a disgrace that so little per head is spent 
in Bengal for the primary education of 
its children. This disgrace attaches to 
the Government of India for fleecing 
Bengal to the skin, to the successive 
Governors and Governments of Bengal for 
submitting to bo so fleeced and for not 
allotting more money for primary education 
and to the people of Bengal for not doing 
their very utmost to remedy such a scandalous 
state ofthings. 

Let me, however, see what it would 
cost to give all the seventy-five lakhs 
of Bengal’s children primary education of 
the kind and quality that may be had for even 
the very small sums spent. Let me make the 
amount Rs. 4 instead of Rs 3-12-5. Then the 
total expenditure would come to Ks,3.00,00,000 
(three crores or thirty millions of rupees). 
Is this too big a sum to spend for giving 
primary education to all the children _of a 
province containing a population of 4,66,95,536 . 
Certainly not But the question arises, how 
can the expenditure be met ? It can be 
quite easily met, if the Government of India 
allows Bengal to keep for its own expenditure 
an equitable portion of the revenues raised 
in Bengal. 

How hard Bengal has been hit by the 
apportionment of revenues between the Central 
and the Provincial Governments will appear 
from the following table: — 

Province Population in 1921 Provinciaplncome 

Budgeted for 1927-8 

Bengal 4,66,95,536 19,73,39,000 

Madras 423,18,985 16,54,80,000 

Bombay 1,93,48210 15.08,00,000 

U. P. 4,53,75.787 12,94,50,000 

Punjab 2,06,85,024 11,13,00,000 

This table shows that the most populous 
of the five major provinces is allowed the 
smallest sum of money for its expenses. 
Bengal is not a barren desert. Bengal is not 
a province without any industries or com- 
merce. It does not occupy tlie lowest place 
among the provinces in agriculture, commerce 
and industries. The total revenue collected 
in this province, whether classed as 
provincial or central, is not the smallest of all 
collected in the different provinces. On the 
contrary, Bengal’s total collection is the largest. 
Why then is Bengal allowed to keep only 
the smallest amount ? 
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It is usual to say that, owing to the per- 
Tuanent settlement of the land revenue in 
Bengal, the land revenue hero, which is a 
provincial head of income, is very small, 
and hence Bengal’s total budgeted income 
is small But the Permanent Settlement was 
made by the British Government with the 
landlords in its own interest. The people 
of Bengal as a whole were not a party to it. 
'They do not benefit by it ; for, the majority, 
who live by agriculture directly or indirectly, 
have to pay the landlords in the shape of 
legal, non-legal and illegal exactions not less 
than the common people in other provinces] 
If any persons profit by it, it is the very 
small minority of Zemindars. Let the 
Government, therefore, say and do what 
it likes to these landlords. "We the 
ordinary people must refuse to be 
■cheated and starved, because in the year 
1793 the British Government and the 
Zemindars entered into some arrangement 
mutually advantageous to them. 

Moreover, if less land revenue is raised 
in Bengal than in some other provinces, 
more revenue is raised by taxation of soma 
other kinds in Bengal than elsewhere. Let 
us take, for instance, land revenue and the 
income tax for the year 1924-25, the latest 
from the latest issue of the Statistical 
Abstract. 


Province Land Revenue Income Tax Tefal 

of the two 


Bengal 3,10.73.587 

Madras 6 15.05,867 

Bombay 5,16,52.815 

U. P, 6.71,08.534 

Punjab 3,53,68,120 


5,5473,933 " 8,65.47,520 
1,31.56,365 7,46.69,232 

4,03,77.094 ‘.9,20,29.909 

78,87.089 7,49,95.623 

60.67,102 4,14,35.222 


Thus from the two sources named above 
it was only in Bombay] that more revenue was 
raised than in Bengal, and that to the extent 
of only Rs. 54,82,389. Bat as against these 
ftfty-four lakhs of Bombay, in the 
same year -1924-25, Rs. 3,75,63,920 were 
raised by export duty on the raw and 
■manufactured jute of Bengal, which is 
practically a monopoly of Bengal. 

It has been argued that the jute export 
duty is not paid by the people of Bengal, 
but by the foreign purchasers of jute. This 
is not axiomatic. For, as pointed out by Mr, 
K. C. Neogy in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 10th of March this year, in the opinion 
of the Fiscal Commission, page 100 of their 
Report, “some portion, if not the whole, of 
-an export duty falls on the home prodttcer.” 
.The same gentleman pointed out in the same 

13V2 


place and on the same day, that the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee observed iu paragraph 
150 of their Report;— 

“In spite of the monopolistic chataeter of the 
product, there exists a possibility that, in certain 
conditions of the trade, a portion of the export 
dufy may fall on the producer.” 

So Bengal is entitled to at least part of 
the proceeds of the jute export duty. But 
assuming that the producer does not pay any 
part of the duty, according to what principle 
of justice or equity does the Government of 
India lay hold of the entire proceeds ? It is 
in Bengal that the thing is produced. It is 
the Bengal Government which does some- 
thing, however little it may be, for the 
improvement of the cultivation of jute. It is. 
the people of Bengal who toil to produce 
the raw jute. It is they who suffer from 
the contaminated water and the malodours 
resulting from the steeping of jute. It is 
they who suffer from the pollution of the 
river waters by the septic tanks of the jute 
mills. It is the public health department of 
Bengal which does something, however little, 
for counteracting the injurious effects of the 
production of raw and manufactured jute. 
The Government of India simply looks on 
from its serene heights all the while, and it is 
only when the proceeds of the export duty 
are collected that it swoops down and carries 
off the booty in its mighty talons. The 
Meston Award, which has legalised this 
plunder, is absolutely iniquitous. Bengal 
ought to have the ivhole of the jute export 
duty, and then free ^iniversal elementary 
education would be at once feasible', as only 
three crores are required for it, and jute 
duty produces more than 3.75 crores. Up 
to the 31st March, 1927, the Government of 
India have, by means of this tax, netted at 
least 34 crores of rupees, starving all the 
‘'nation-building’’ departments of Bengal. 

It has been argued that as the whole of 
the income tax revenue collected in Bengal 
js not really paid by the inhabitants 

of Bengal, they have no claim to it 
Perhaps it is meant that the purchasers in 
other provinces of the things made or im- 
ported by manufacturers or importers in ' 
Bengal pay part of the income tax collected 
In Bengal ; for these manufactarers and im- 
porters include the income tax in fixing prices. 
Assuming the cogency of this argument, nt 
least the portion of this revenue which is paid 
by private individuals out of their incomes in 
Bengal, can certainly be claimed by Bengal 
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And as for the portion of this tax paid by 
mannfactnrers and importers, surely 
the province "which is able to give them a 
local habitation and opportunities of enter- 
prise owing, to its geographical and other 
advantages, ought to be entitled to "what 
they pay as income tax. Great Britain 
is mainly a manufacturing country, and its 
manufactures are for the most part sold 
in various foreign lands, including India. 
In fixing prices British manufacturers take 
into consideration the income tax they -would 
have to pay. Therefore, in reality, it is the 
foreign purchasers of British goods "who ‘ pay 
most .of the British income tax. But does 
the British Treasury for that reason send to 
the public treasuries of the purchasing 
countries the bulk or any portion of the 
British income tax collections ? We Indians 
should be very glad to have our share ! 

For all these reasons -we have ho hesita- 
tion in coming to the conclusion that Bengal 
should be given as much money as Madras, 
or as Bombay, "which has less than half of its 
population, and then free universal element- 
ary education "would at once become quite 
easy. We do not in the least suggest that 
Madras or Bombay or any other province 
should be robbed to do justice to Bengal. 
Nothing of the kbd. There is ample room 
for economy in the spending departments 
of the Government of India. Let there be 
retrenchment there, and all will be "well. 

I am entirely opposed to any extra 
taxation for extending primary education, as. 
"we have shown that the thing "would be 
quite feasible if Bengal "were eqnitably 
treated by the Central Governmet Let onr 
Ministers manfully stand np for such just treat- 
ment If they do not get it let them resign. 
But if they, the brown bureaucrats, simply 
cry ditto to the white bureacracy and go in 
for additional taxation, they would simply 
prepare the ground for civil disobedience. 
An educational tax or cess in the present 
financial arrangements and circumstances of 
Bengal, would more than justify a *‘Nc> 
Taxation” civil disobedience campaign. 

The suggested e.vpenditure of three crores 
of mjjces for primary education in Bengal is 
nothing oxtnivagant In the year 39^4-21 
Uombay spent Its. 1,70,12, 909 for S5G, 5GG 
irimarj- School pupils, and 3Iadras .spent Rs. 

for 1S,9S.4:1G pupils. Therefore, 
to sneers the exponditnro of Bs. 3.00.00,000 
pupils is rather to err 
i.ruauv un Ibe side of culpable economy. 


I have hitherto said only what can and 
ought to be done by the Government. In consti- 
tutional theory, the Government and the 
"White bureaucracy are not identical. But 
it lies in the power of the white bureau- 
cracy to give effect to what ought 
to be the principles of all enlightened 
governments. It is on that account that 
they are called upon to do their duty. We 
do not want any alms from them. We only 
ask that, instead of mis-spending the money 
"we pay in taxes, they spend it for the im- 
provement of the moral and material condi- 
tion of the people. But if they do not do 
their duty, we should bring pressure to bear 
on them in all possible righteous ways. 

Increase of income is not the only way 
to meet the suggested expenditure. Re- 
trenchment also is possible and should be 
resorted to. For instance, the posts of divi- 
sional commissioners, police superintendents, 
etc., may be abolished without loss of effi- 
ciency. 

In the meantime, we can and ought to do 
something ourselves directly, in addition to 
or instead of what may be done by and 
through the Government. 

Endeavours made by educated and com- 
paratively "well-to-do people for the good 
of the conntry are sometimes looked upon 
by them as favours done to the backward 
lUiterate poor people. That is a false notion. 

It is we the educated classes who are 
deeply in debt to the illiterate poor people 
for our education and in many other ways. 
In the two universities of Calcutta and Dacca,- 
very ranch more.is spent for the' education 
of the university students per head per 
annum than is received from the students. 
This amount in excess, of which we- 
ave unable just now to give an exact 
idea, not having the - necessary statistics- 
before ns, is contributed by the Govern- 
ment Government grants come in the 
last resort either from the taxes paid by 
the common people or from their labour of 
Various kinds. So, those who attend the 
University classes as students and obtain 
their degrees in the various facnlties are 
indebted to their poorer and less fortunate 
countrymen for their intellectnal equipment. 
As for collegiate educatiou, 1 have eompned 
the following statement from the Education 
Director’s Report for 1923-26, showing the 
expenditnro per head and the antount 
contributed by the Goverument per head, 
per annum : 
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College 

Presideaoy 

Dacca Intermediate 

Hughli 

Sanskrit 

Krislinagar 

Cliittagong 

Eajsliahi 

Aided Colleges 


w <^^vt’s share, 
tare per student 

Rs. 507 0 0 Rs 
„ 415 12 2 


524 8 
614 10 
594 15 0 
217 3 5 
207 9 
103 2 


4 

3 


2 

0 


366 0 0 
325 4 9 
433 15 0 
564 2 3 
496 4 6 
126 10 10 
111 4 11 
23 7 2 


The fees .paid by the students do not 
suffice to meet all the expenses of their 
education. Government meets the deficit from 
the taxes paid by the people. Therefore, we 
the educated classes are indebted for our 
education to the people, and should try to 
repay this debt in all possible ways It 
should not be supposed that our debt is 
measured simply by what the Goverutnent 
has paid plus interest thereon. We ate in- 
debted to our people for whatever 
money or fame or other things which our 
education has enabled us to acquire. Those 
who have graduated from private unaided 
colleges must not think that they have paid 
fully for their education and are not indebted 
to anybody. They are indebted to the 
comparatively poorly paid professors, 
lecturers and demonstrators of these 
colleges. 

We can try to repay our debts (in two 


ways. Seeing that a primary school in 
Bengal can be maintained by an average- 
annual expenditure of only Rs.“122-6-5, it 
should undoubtedly be within the means 
of many an educated well-to-do man in 
Bengal to maintain such a school. Those 
who are not in a position to do so can pay 
Rs. 8-12-5 per annum for the education of a 
single primary school pupil. Those who 
cannot do even that ought themselves to 
undertake to personally teach at least one 
child, not related to them, up to the highest- 
primary school standard. Tnose who are in 
a position- to make pecuniary contributions 
may do so to some Society or Association, 
for the education of the people, which they 
knosv to be trustworthy. For my part, -I- 
recommend the Society for the Improvement-, 
of the Backward Classes, Assam and Bengal,, 
of which the office is situated at 14, Badnr- 
bagan Row, Calcutta. 

In coaclnsion, I wonld appeal to the- 
well-to-do Z3mind.ars of Bengal to do their 
duty in this matter. There are Zemindars' 
who have no village homes. They liv e in 
Calcutta or some other town. Others have- 
homes in villages. All should do their duty 
to their tenants in the matter of education ; 
for they owe their income to these rayats. 
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Mr. Srinivasa Sastri Criticised 

T HE) South African Settlement arrived at 
by the Habibulla Deputation has 
roused resentment among many of the 
South African Indian intelligentsia. ' AUhongh, 
owing to a persistent propaganda carried on by 
certain persons, many people have been 
led to believe that the Settlement is 
something of a great achievement, it has 
not convinced everybody, and, we are probably 
facing a fresh period of intensive agitation 
in Africa for the recognition of Indian 
lights there. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, who has proclaimed 
the excellence of the new arrangement from 
the press and the platform, has come in _ for 
a large share of criticism from South African 
journals. In reply to an article contributed 


by the Et. Hon. Mr. Sastri to the Hindustan^ 
Rcvieiv in which he discusses the present 
settlement, Mr. Snbramania Aiyar, editor of 
the African Chronicle, publishes -a spirited 
retort in Indian Views. He says about the 
article in question, 

Shorn of all verbiage, the article is a tissne of 
platitudes aad political coatradictioas aad no 
•loader. Mr. Sastri is so unpopular politically in 
India as he is likely to be here ere long ! 

Mr, Aiyar later turns to Mr. Sash-i’s Poona 
speech and says, 

The Hon. gentleman, the brain, head and shoulder 
of the Round Table Conference addressing his 
moderate and liberal colleagues at the Deccan 
Sibhi, at Poona, on the Gth March thus expressed 
his candid opinion on the Indian Settlement. 
said that the difference between the White and 
the Co’oured population in South Africa -were 
both racial and economic. T. respective 
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staadards of life also markedly differed, a circums- 
tance that should not he lost sight of.. The ■whites. 
Iiave incurred sacrifice to maintain their 
higher standards and are afraid of the larger num- 
ber of indians in their midst who have comparative- 
ly a far lower standard and who are numerically 
-superior. Those who seek’ an hononrable solution 
of the Indian problem in South .Africa must 
■give due weight to these facts. Afraid of being 
swamped, by Indians their reduction to a 
manageable compass was thus deemed necessary to 
the maintenance of the Standard of the Whites.” 

Mr. Sastri and his brother Islamic and European 
■Colleagues came all the way from India, at the 
•expense of the poor Indian tax-payers ,with a 
view to elbow the Indian out and proclaim to 
■the -world that as a race the Indian is unfit. to 
live, trade 'and work side by side with the white 
man ! But in his eagerness to make out a case for 
the party he has espoused, Mr. Sastri has evident- 
ly been following a wrong course altogether and 
in building his case, he has started from erroneous 
premises and reached totally irrelevant conclusions. 
When he says that thelndian is numerically supe- 
rior in number, there he starts from wrong premises, 
a reference to the statistics would prove the 
fallacy . of his contentions. Indeed, the white 
.po.pulation of South Africa is about one and half 
million, whUe the Indian population does not 
•exceed 150,000 ail told, and therefore, it would be 
obvious that it is not the Indian who is superior 
in number but it is the White ! 

. Mr. Sastri maintains that the Whites have 
incurred sacrifice to maintain their .higher standard 
more than the Indian who have comparatively a 
far lower standard” but the Rt. Hon. gentleman 
has apparently forgotten that the present high 
standard of living and that of the efficiency of their 
industries and commerce is due, if not entirely, 
at least to a very great extent to the exploiting 
policy pursued towards the Indian whose per- 
Mverence and noble sacrifices made Natal fit for 
■European expansion in this outpost of the Empire. 
'There was a time when the white man could not 
■earn three shillingstper day and had to run away 
from this country for pastures new and their 
. crops were rooting on the ground for want of 
workers and for lack of distributing agents. Under 
such harrowing . circumstances, the Indian was 
-invited to colonise and it is he who brought 
prosperity and built up the commerce and indus- 
tiT which have proved the main fiame work of 
tlie. white civilisation and necessarily for the 
maintenance of the present high standard of 
living ! After building up their industry aud 
emlisation, now finds the white man tliat Uie 
Indian who was indispensable at one time is no 
mnger desirable because the latter is ; to use Mr. 
Patrick Duncan’s fitting expression “advancirg in 
education and civilisation” and as such is becomiug 
a deadly competitor in the open market. The 
power and prestige of the white race as rulers 
over non-Euiopeans, disables them from frankly 
aisdosing the true causes that have led to tha 
'Corning race antagonism, and so. in order to 
inaae ont a case against the Indians, they find it 
O-tpeUient to level against them all sorts of ima- 
acou'=ations, and in Differ to lend additional 
^loar . to ihc.-e charges, they have in addition to 
•^prcaaing unfounded .alarmist reports, armed 
-Ucmselves with a wage Colour Bar Act, and 


a legislative . Colour Bar Act all having the objec- 
tive to keep the Indian and Native down for 
ever, without affording them an opportunity to 
raise their head above the water level, and yet 
the white races shout that the Indian is a 
mennace to the country which Mr. Sastri and his 
colleagues, -who were ostensibly our leaders and 
spokesmen accepted these asseverations for ite 
face value. 

After doing all these and similar vandalism. in 
the name of the maintenance of “Western civili- 
sation, and for ' upholding their “higher standard”, 
and after exhausting all their ingenuity, subtlety, 
skill and power to deter other races from raising 
to a higher standard of living, it is simple amazing 
to bear from the lip of an outstanding Indian of 
the type of Mr. Sastri repeating the same old 
fable which Dr. Ilalan and Mr. Boydell have been 
in the habit of sermonising ! If these, were the 
real causes that influenced Mr. Sastri and his 
colleagues to arrive at the conclusion to "reduce, 
the Indian Population to a manageable compass” 
then one is constrained to ask why should tliey 
visit South Africa to deliver this precious judge- 
ment! They could have confirmed it long ago, 
because the Paddison Deputation had already 
placed their seal of approval on -behalf of the 
Indian Government and having all the official 
documents and Blue Books before them, they 
could have issued their ukase without this wastage 
of public money 1 ■ . 

Indeed, one is very doubtful whether Mr. Sastn 
and his colleagues have arrived at the conclusions 
they did on the merits of the case or whether it is 
the outcome of political and high. Imperial expedi- 
ency which I leave to the public to draw their 
own .inferences ! 

Mr. Aiyar further says : — 

Indeed Mr. Sastri has committed an unpardon- 
able blunder in being a party to this unnatural 
alliance with the Union Government for eliminat- 
ing the Indian community fro.Ti the shores of 
South Africa and undoubtedly he has done irre- 
trievable damage to the cause of Indian Nationalism 
and to . the future of our race among the comity 
of civilised nations. No patriotic Indian could 
help but saying that this so-called Settlement is 
a shame. It is a blot on the sacred name of India 
and certainly it is an insult to the wide culture 
and acute intellect of Mr. Sastri himself. In 
however, grand eloquent phraseology he may 
expatiate on the wonderful achievements of Sir 
Maliamed Habbibullah’s statesmanship, the fact 
remains that the future historian of India would 
chronicle in bold black letters this dismal cbap.ter 
in the history of South African Indian colonisation 
as a standing monument of India’s eternal thral- 
dom to an alien Empire, as a clear demonstration 
as to how Indian interests are bai gained away 
for the paramount interests of this “White 
Empire.” and as a manifest proof of how when a 
nation loses its freedom, that nation becomes callons 
to all manliness, indifferent to all sense of national 
honour and other distinguishable qualities which 
go to make up a free ci'vilised being ! However, 
India’s subservient position to all and sundry 
•white races ba^ving been established by the wmte 
beauraciacy and their bro'wn heneh-men under 
tills Settlement it is stUl to be seen whether the 
people of India and Indians of South Africa m 
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general would resign themselves to their fate and 
meekly with stoic indifference or whether any 
snirit left in them to survive the present ordeal. 
Time alone can tell tlie eifect of this humble appeal 
to the higher instincts and nobility of character 
of the Indian people. ' , 

We are finally provided 'with an. able 
summary of the present arrangement, which 
we reproduce below in full. ' 

1. Under the Immigration Regulation Act, the 
stigma of undesirability , imposed on the Asiatics 
•as a race remains as ever before and those of the 
domiciled Indians are assigned only provincial 
domicile, but no Union' domicile which debars 
them from being recognized as subjects of_ the 
Union and as such not entitled to claim the rights 
of South African Nationals even _ though one was 
born and brought up in South Africa ; and in the 
absence of any provision in the Statute for recog- 
nition of Indians as Nationals of the Union, no 
settlement based on understandings would have 
anv salutary effect on the fortunes of the domiciled 
Indian community, 

2. The orfgmaf stipulation of Dr. luaian-s 
Reservation of Areas Bill, has been complied with 
under this settlement. Those were Dr. Malan 
maintained that Asiatics were an “alien element” 
in the population of this country and as such there 
must be a considerable reduction of them by 
economic pressure but not by force. In the 
present settlement, the acceptance of the so-called 
assisted Emigration of Indians by the offer of a 
bonus of £20 a head, in addition to amending the 
Immigration Law giving autocratic powers to 
the Executive to challenge the right of any Indian 
and to deport him, has satisfied that part of the con- 
ditions which had reference to the alien element. 
As for the economic pressure, the acceptance of 
the Industrial Legislation based on , socialistic 
principles has completely swept the Indian off the 
board notwithstanding the pious wish of the 
signatories to this settlement to find some ameliora- 
ting steps for the Indian workers. _ 

3. Dr. Malan aimed at segregating . the whole 
Indian population within a radius of thirty miles; 
under this settlement while the Indian Government 
have yielded to segregation -within municipal town- 
ship and village board jurisdiction by their agree- 
ment for the sale of lands with restrictive clauses 
there is obviously no need for urban , segregation 
because there will be no Indian population left on 
account of the fact that under economic pressure, 
the Indian -will have to choose between starvation 
and repatriation ! 

4. Respecting the concession given to the ' 
Indian side, it has been maintained that the mere 
fact of the Union having agreed to allow the 
repataates to retain their domicile for a period of 
three years after their return to India is a valu- 


able concession. While I am not nrepared to say 
anything about the practical effect of this con- 
cession, the point is whether the bulk of the per- 
manently settled Indian population have given 
their consent to the Indian Government to bargain 
away their rights for the sum of £30 ? 

5. It has been urged that the Union having 
bound themselves to afford opportunities for Indian 
advancement as they _wonld other subjects is a 
Magna Charta! The point is whether the Union 
Government have, under this settlement, recog- 
nized at least those of the permanently settled 
•(ndian population as part of the general population 
Of the Onion ! If that be iso, then the Magna 
Lharta could be ,considered a Magna Charta. but 
from the recent utterance of Dr. Malan, One has 
JUst apprehensions, when Mr. Strachan Martizburg 
representative in Parliament, suggested to the 
minister that the Provincial barrier should be 
removed in the case of those Indians who could 
comply with the European standard of living. Dr. 
Malan promptly repudiated anv such undertaking 
and added that the policy of “localising the Indian” 
in their respective provinces shall be followed in 
tact : under the circumstances, wherein comes the 
Indian Magna Charta ? 

. 6. As regards the uplift of the Indians eduea- 
ttonally,_ it was only last week that the Natal 
Provincial Council by a unanimous vote threw out 
tlie proposal. , On the whole, from the foregoing 
analysis of this settlement, by which- the Indian 
Community has gained practically nothing, coupled 
yrith the tact that the Union Government have 
introduced two ' Bills, which are in a disguised 
mrm, a part reproduction of the spirit of the- late 
Reservation of Areas Bill, it must be transparent 
tp all well-disposed and honest-minded citizens 
that the Indian Question has assumed a new phase 
and in all probability the community may, ' in the 
near future, be called upon to face a combined 
opposition from two powerful Governments in 
their endeavour to gain their ele nehtary rights of 
citizenship for which they have hitherto been 
struggling ! It is significant indeed that Mr. Sastri 
ttie pet of the British Imperialists, and the darling of 
the European Association of India and by no means 
an ardent Indian Nationalist, should have been 
chosen for the post of the first Agent General to this 
country, but despite his winning elociuence and 
consummate diplomatic skill, it is to be apprehended 
tliat, in the present temper of the Indian 
cijmmunity, he is not likely to meet wth a smooth 
Working of his settlement and in fact, it is 
regrettable to note that, he has to a considerable 
extent estranged Indian public feeling in this 
wjuntry by his recent speeches and articles in 
the Press, in vindication of the un-wise and 
ciuestionable policy which he has been acting on 
in respect of the Indian question in South Africa. 



EBPRESENMIOS ON THE POPOLiTION BASIS AND THE 
LEGHSLATIVB ASSEMBH 

BY EiMANASDA CHATIERJBE 


A t one of its sittings in Bombay the All-India 
Congress Committee has resolved that the 
adequate representation of the “two great 
communities” of India should, if desired “be 
secured by reservation 'of seats in joint 
electorates on the basis of population in 
every province and in the central legislature.” 
This means that, so far as each of these two 
communities is concerned, the principle is 
recognised that the number of the represen- 
tatives of each community in the Legislative 
Assembly is to be determined by its numeri- 
cal strength. If a community is to have the 
number of its representatives in the Assembly 
determined by its numerical strength in a 
province, then it stands to reason that the 
number of representatives of each province 
in the Legislative Assembly should also he deter- 
mined by the numerical strength of its total 
population. To take an example. If the 
Hindus of the Punjab and the Musalmans of 
the Punjab are to have a number of separate 
representatives in the Legislative Assembly, 
theirrespetiye numbers beingdetermined by their 
respective numerical strength, then the total 
number of representatives of the entire 
population of the Punjab in the Assembly 
should be also determined after comparing the 
number of its inhabitants with the numbers 
of the inhabitants of the other provinces. If 
the population of British India be taken to 
be 240 millions in round numbers and if the 
number of elected members of the Assembly 
he fixed at, say, 120, then each province 
should have one member for every two 
millions of its population. 

"What we drive at may be summed up 
by saying that what is sauce for the 
Provincial Community Goose should be sauce 
for the Total Provincial Population Gander 
also. 

Let us now see how many elected re- 
presentatives in the Legislative Assembly 
each province has at present and let ns also 
mention how many inhabitants each province 
contains. 


A. Population 
42,318,985 
19,348,219 
46,695,536 
45,375,781 
20,685,024 
34,002,189 
13,912,760 
7,606,230 
488,188 
13.212,192 
495,271 

A glance at the table would suffice to show 
that representation has not been given to 
the provinces on the basis of populatiom 
it need not be pointed out which provinces 
have been unjustly treated on the population 
basis. Will the All-India Congress Committee 
pass a resolution that each province should 
have representatives in proportion to its 
numerical strength ? 

If w'e take the representation of any of the 
provinces as the standard, it will be found 
that some of the other provinces are under-re- 
presented and some over-represented. If the 
provinces of Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara, 
which have the smallest number of represen- 
tatives, namely, one each, be taken as the 
standard, it will be found that all the other 
provinces ' are under-represented. If the 
province of Bengal, having 17 members, be 
taken as the standard, most of the other 
provinces will be found to be over- 
represented. 

As Bombay has given birth to some, 
perhaps most, of the ablest statisticians of 
India, let us take Bombay as the standard 
and find out how many representatives the 
other provinces should have Bor convenience 
of calculation let us take the population of 
Bombay to be twenty millions in round 
numbers. Then, as Bombay has .si^^^en 
members, we may say, tlie rale is that 
every province is to have one member for 
every 12,50,000 of its population. According 
to this rule the provinces should have the 


Province Elected Members in L 


Madras 16 

Bombay 16 

Bengal 17 

B. P, 16 

Punjab 12 

Bihar and Orissa 12 

C. P. and Berar 6 

Assam 4 

Delhi 1 

Burma 4 

t&jmer-Merwara 1 
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lollowing numbers of representatives in the 
Legislative Assembly : — 

Bombay 16 C. P. and Berar 11 

Madras 34 Assam 6 

Bengal 37 Delhi Nil 

U. P. 36 Burma 10 

Punjab 16 Ajmer-Merwara Nil 

Bihar and Orissa 27 Total 193 

One hundred and ninety-three is by 
no means a large number for the Legis- 
lative Assembly of such a large and popu- 
lous country as India. The British Parlia- 
ment has a very much larger number of mem- 
bers, though it represents a much smaller 
number of inhabitants. 

We do not, of course, suggest [that the 
Legislative Assembly should be constituted 
exactly according to the table printed above. 
We have given the table just to show how 
representation in the Legislative Assembly on 
the population basis might look like. . 

It may be thought that, as things are, 
Bengal has the largest representation of all 
provinces. That is not true so far as the 
people of Bengal, we mean its Indian in- 
habitants, are concerned. Omitting the re- 
presentatives of the European birds of 
passage, the provinces have the following 
numbers of representatives ; 


Madras 

15 

0. P. and Berar 

6 

Bombay 

14 

Assam 

3 

Bengal 

14 

Delhi 

1 

U. P. 

15 

Burma 

3 

Punjab 
Bihar and 

12 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1 

Orissa 

12 




This table makes the unjust treatment of 
some provinces on the population basis still 
more glaring. 

We do not know on what basis the 
Government has fixed the number of re- 
presentatives for the different provinces. We 
have seen that the basis could not have been 
population ; for then, most of the provinces 
would have had, proportionately, far different 
numbers of members. Literacy or education 
could not have been the basis either. The 
numbers of literates in the different provinces 
are shown below. 

Province Literates Indians’ 

Eepresentatives. 

Assam 483,105 3 

Bengal 4,254,601 14 


Province Literates 

Indians’ 

Eepresentatives. 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,586,257 

12 

Bombay 

1,645,533 

14 

Burma 

3,652,043 

3 

C. P. and Berar 

633,293 

6 

Madras 

3,621,908 

15 

U. P. 

1,688,872 

15 

Punjab 

833,492 

12 

This table also 

shows how some of the 


provinces have been unjustly treated on the 
basis of the total number of literates. 

The number of representatives may have' 
been assigned according to the total amount 
of revenue collected in each province; — we 
do not know. We have not at present 
before us these figures of total revenue 
collections. When we have them or can 
make time to work out the totals, we 
may deal with the point. But we have a 
rough idea that even according to that basis 
some provinces would be found to have 
been unjustly treated. 

Speaking for our own province of Bengal, 
we may say that, whatever basis of represen- 
tation be adopted, Bengal would be found to 
have been very unjustly treated, -and is 
Woefully under-represented. 

Of the eleven provinces which send re- 
presentatives to the Legislative Assembly, six, 
namely, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, Assam and Burma, have been 
Saddled with representatives of the European 
Community. This incubus is the heaviest in 
the case of Bengal. Europeans in Madras 
have one representative, in Bombay two, in 
the United Provinces one, in Assam one and 
in Burma one ; but Bengal Europeans have 
ihrec representatives, to counterbalance as 
much as they can the totally inadequate re- 
presentation which the Indian inhabitants of 
Bengal have. Bengal has allowed almost the 
whole of her commerce and industries to be 
Captured by outsiders. She pays the penalty 
by her wealth being drained away. But 
under-representation of her Indian inhabitants 
and over-representation of her European 
birds of passage is an additional pnnishment 
which she does not deserve. 



NOTES 


A-udit Control of Public Expenditure 

The Accountant General, Central Revenues, 
has favoured us with a copy of Audit and 
Appropriation Accounts of the Central 
Oavernment ( Civil ) for the year 1925-26. 
This compilation is a feature of the new 
constitutional reform in India, and fulfills a 
statutory requirement The transitional 
character of the administrative changes in 
India is reflected by the fact that though the 
present volume relates to the fifth year of the 
Montagu reform era, it is the second report 
on the British model. The usefulness of a 
strict audit control over departmental ex- 
penditure cannot be exaggerated under any 
form of Government. In the British Isles, this 
control is exercised not merely in the 
interests of economy and regularity of ex- 
penditure, but also as a powerful aid to 
parliamentary control over spending depart- 
ments. "While financial decorum and integrity 
are ensured by the examination of accounts 
with reference to technical rules by an 
authority independent of the administrative 
departments, the audit and appropriation 
accounts enable the House of Commons, 
through its Public Accounts Committee, to 
satisfy itself that expenditure has not trans- 
gressed the scope of the different heads under 
which money was voted. Since 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly in India has enjoyed a 
limited right of voting expenditure ; and as 
a corollary to it, the Government of India 
Act requires the appointment of a Public 
Acconnts Committee, partly elected by non- 
oflicial members of the Assembly and partly 
nominated by Government, to examine and 
report on the “voted” expenditure of Govern- 
ment. The Committee is presided over by 
the Finance Member, and is assisted by the 
Auditor-General in its work of scrutiny of 
the audit and appropriation accounts. 
Principal departmcnial officers appear before 
it as ^yitnesses to be examined in detail on 
the points arising out of the accounts, and 
sometimes a wide ground of administrative 
questions is covered by such examination. 

procedure not unoften leads to expo'^nres 
'n ijnpropiicties of varying magnitude":, 

ihe CemmiUee thcrcnltcr presents its report 


to the Assembly along with a verbatim 
transcript of the evidence of departmental 
witnesses. The Finance Member at the same 
time moves for the formal grant of any ex- 
cess vote under any head that may be 
necessary to regularise expenditure of the 
year under report. Such excess vote does 
not necessarily mean actual provision of 
additional funds, because excess of expen- 
diture under one head is almost invariably 
counterbalanced by unspent mouey under 
others. Though the control of expenditure 
thus exercised by a parliamentary institution 
is ‘post mortem’ in character, tradition has 
made it none the less effective in Great 
Britain. To be reported to the Public 
Accounts Committee for any irregular spend- 
ing, is considered to be a severe ordeal and 
chastisement for the British official. The 
limitations of the present Indian constitution, 
the privileged position of the superior 
officialdom, the division of expenditure into 
“votable” and “non-votable”, and the shadowy 
character of the authority of ■ the Legislative 
Assembly even in the sphere of “votable 
expenditure, tend to deprive this well-known 
parliamentary expedient of its potency as an 
engine of control and correction. 

The volume before us deals with both 
“votable” and “non-votable” expenditure of 
the Government of India in all departments, 
excepting Military, Railway and Posts and 
Telegraphs, and it will be considered by the 
Public Accounts Committee shortly. A detailed 
examination of the contents of this compila- 
tion would be beyond the scope of these 
notes; and we hope the daily press will do 
greater justice to these official publications 
than it has hitherto done. We will, however, 
touch upon a few salient feature of these 
accounts, just as a sample of the valuable 
materials that are available to the publicists 
even in dry-as-dust audit reports. 

In the year under review, the departments 
covered by the report were responsible for 
an expenditure of about 28^/4 crores of rupees 
under the'Voted” head, and about 28^2 under 
“non-voted”, as against total grants of about 
37 crores voted by the Assembly and about 
29‘>/i crores in the non-voted sphere. The 
percentage of total savings under voted grants 
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worts up to 25?‘50aDd under non-voted grants 
to 3'55 This remarkable disparity in the 
proportions of savings points to overbudgeting 
•of “votable”expenditure (in expectation of cuts ?) 
and the report itself admits “a tendency to pro- 
vide more funds than ultimately prove actually 
required for voted expenditure’’. It appears 
that the Public Accounts Committee 
drew attention to this evil tendency while 
dealing with the accounts for 1924-25. The 
fact that over-estimating is not so noticeable 
in the non-voted sphere, suggests the necessity 
of a scientific inquiry into the psychology' 
of departmental authorities . that secures 
far greater accuracy in estimates in the 
non-voted compartment of public expenditure. 
Though the total expenditure shows a large 
saving, there are individual heads under 
which grants have been exceeded. Thus, 
sanction of the Legislative Assembly is 
required for an excess expenditure of about 
12 lakhs under certain votable grants, while 
the non-voted grants under certain heads 
were exceeded by about one lakh for which 
the sanction of the Finance Department is 
necessary. Here again, the disparity^ is 
obvious. In justice to the account authorities 
and the Public Accounts Committee, it mast 
be admitted that they are making efforts to 
solve these difficulties and ensure greater 
control of expenditure. 

A measure of some importance, touched 
upon by the report, is the institution of ^the 
Provincial Loans fund, since April 1925, "for 
the purpose concentrating all loan transactions 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments in a self-contained financial unit which 
should be altogether independent of the 
general debt account of the Central Govern- 
ment” ■ The total capital liabilities of 
Provincial Governments due to the Govern- 
ment of India and outstanding on the 1st 
April 1925, amounted to over 106 crores. 
And in the year 1925-26, the fund advanced 
Es. 9,82 lakhs and odd to various Provincial 
Governments, while repayments were made 
to the extent of 1,86 lakhs and odd, 

'While such items are likely to prove 
attractive only to the serious student of 
public affairs and economics, the portion of 
the audit report affords that to the 
average reader interesting side-lights on the 
administrative machinery of Government, is 
that which deals with financial irregularities. 
It may be mentioned that the term "financial 
-irregularities”. covers a wide. field, extending 
from instances of non-compliance with 


technical rules and errors in interpretation 
involving financial loss to the state, to cases 
of serious breach of trust and downright 
cheating. The general tendency appears to 
be to condone past “irregularities,” while 
laying' down stricter rules for future 
guidance The function of the audit 
authorities ceases with bringing instances of 
irregularity to the notice of Government, 
and incorporating the more important among 
them in the audit report for the information 
of the Public Accounts Committee. The 
report, moreover, mentions the action taken 
by Government in each case ; and unless 
the Public Accounts Committee is satisfied 
with such action it can make its own 

comments for the edification of Government. 
It is thus a moral check that is exercised 
by the audit authorities and the Public 
Accounts Committee, for the right to 
condone irregularities is vested in the 
Executive Government. Publicity, such 
as is given to these cases in the audit 

report and the proceedings of the Public 
Accounts Committee, has undoubtedly its 
effect. And from this point of view, we 

should desire greater details to be provided 
of such cases in the audit report. As this 
is the first year when we have been pre- 

sented with a copy of the audit and appro- 
priation report, we are unable to follow the 
rather cryptic references to certain cases 
dealt, with in previous reports and which are 
yet pending. For instance, inparagraph 33 of the 
report, brief reference is made to the financial 
irregularities brought to light in the accounts 
of the Eajputana Salt Sources, and in another 
place it is stated in two lines that the cases 
are still under investigation and no final 
orders have yet been passed by Government. 
It is difficult to identify in these brief 
references, a scandal of great magnitude, in 
which large amounts may be involved, 
and which was dealt with by the 

Public Accounts Committee last year in 
connection with the audit report for 1924-25. 
That Government should take such a long 
time in coming to a final decision in a case 
of this description, appears to be surpiising. 

No one, in these days, will accuse the 
Government of India of being over-burdened 
with conscientious scruples in their trustee- 
ship of our public revenues, when the finan- 
cial interests of officials conflict with those 
of economy or constitutional propriety. 

Thus, in the list of changes in the classi- 
fications of expenditure from “voted” to 
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“non-voted,” we find that it has been “ruled” 
by the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India that the passage pay 
admissible under Schedule IV to the Superior 
Civil Rules, 1924, is non-votable, irrespective 
of whether the ordinary pay of the officer 
is non-votable or not; and further it appears 
that even the ordinary travelling allowances 
of ofBeers whose pay is non-voted are no 
longer subject to the vote of the legislature. 
These changes have the merit of being 
effected openly as a matter of deliberate 
policy. The audit report, however, gives us 
glimpses here and there of irregularities that 
are being perpetrated behind the scenes in the 
matter of supply of Government quarters 
and furniture to officials. Mysterious . 
references indicate that the conduct of even-' 
some of the ' highest officers is open to 
grave question in these matters. Certain 
facts appear to be quite clear : 

Proper economic , rent is not charged to 
some officials for residential buildings, and 
maintenance charges are not covered by the 
rent realised. No regular accounts are kept 
about furniture supplied to high officials, 
and it is uncertain whether annual grants 
for the maintenance of such furniture are 
properly utilised. Excessive prices are 
sometimes paid by high officers for the 
purchase of furniture, and the limit of cost 
prescribed by rules — which appears' to be 
high enough— 'is sometimes exceeded. There 
is “misrepresentation of facts and mani- 
pnlation of accounts.’’ The following extract 
from the report is an index to the character 
of the scandal : — 

“Tile Committee—affreed with the Auditor- 
Rcneral that special care should be taken by high 
officials not to ash for lumitare which is in- 
admis-sible nncl.er the rules, .from the supplying 
officers, who might be placed in a difficult position 
if such demands were made.” 

In most such cases which concern the 
high officials themselves, the action usually 
taken by Government is either condonation 
or amendment of the rules to suit the 
irregukritics and v-here it is neither of 
these two, “the orders of Government are 
awaited', from year to year '. 


Lord Canning’s Hinnte on Archaeological 
Eeraains 

Lord Curaon is known to have taken a 
Rifat interest in the archaeological remains 
of India. But long before bim, Lord Canning 


took a similar interest in our archaeological 
remains. In January, 1862, Lord Canning 
“recorded a minute regarding the investigation 
of the archaeological remains of Tippet India”. 
In this minute, he wrote ; 

“It is impossible to pass through that _ part 
“Dpper India”— or indeed as far as my experience 
goes, any part — of the British territories m muia 
without being struck by the neglect with which 
the greater portion of the architectural reinams 
and of the traces of by-gone civilization have been 
treated, though many of these, and some _ which 
have hadleast notice, are full of beauty and interest. 
By 'neglect, I do not mean only the omission to 
restore them, or even to arrest their decay ; tor 
this would be a task which, in many eases, womu 
require an expenditure of labour and 
greater than any Government of India coma bestow 
upon it. But, so far as Government is conc^ea. 
there has been neglect of a much cheaper duty t 
that of investigating and placing on record, for the 
instruction of future generations, many ^particulars 
that might stiii. be rescued from oblivipn, ana 
throw light upon England’s great dependency ; a 
history which as time moves on, as the counny 
becomes more easily accessible and 
and as Englishmen are led to give mop ,'jLpngm 
to India than such as barely suffices to hold it ana 
govern it, will assuredly occupy more, and more 
the attention of the intelligentand enquiring classes 
in European countries. It will not. be to cur 
creditas an enlightened ruling power, if vp continue 
to allow such fields of investigation as the remains 
of the old Buddhist capital in Bihar,, the 
niins ot Kanouj, the plains round Delhi, stuuwa 
with ruins more thickly than even the, ^ampa^u 
of Rome, and many others, to remain witpom 
more examination than they have hitherto receiveu. 

Accordingly, the Archaeological Survey 
of India was undertaken by the Government 
of India and Colonel A. Cunningham was 
appo’inted as the first Archaeological Surveyor 
to the Government of India, 
‘Investigations would pass from South Bihar 
into Tirhoot, Goruokpore and Fyzabad”. 

F. N Bose 


“Pagal Haranatb” 

TTe are indebted to Mr. N. HL Mehta, 
corresponding member of Haranath Society, 
"West Field, Warden Road, Bombay, for a 
copy of the photograph of the religions 
teacher who was known as “Pagal Haranath” 
or the mad Haranath and who passed away 
on the 2.'ith of May last. He was born in 
Sonamukhi in the district of Bankura, Bengal, 
on the 3rd July, 1865, according to Mr. 
Mehta, but in July, 1870, according to the 


’ Annah of Indian' Administration. No. Nil, 
p, 91. 
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Bengali weekly Samay. His family name 
■was Banerji. He studied up to the b. a, 
standard but could not get a degree. He 
served for some time in Kashmir as the 
Assistant Superintendent of its Dharmartha 
Office. He had followers of many castes and 
creeds in various provinces of India. He did 
not preach any particular dogma or doctrines, 


. News of Women in Many Lands 

Mrs. N. 0. Freeman, Chicago’s oldest 
Co-ed., 77 years old, is taking a course in 
American and English Literature at North 
Western University with men and women 
students who are of the age of her grand- 
children — such is her love of knowledge. 



but appears to have laid great stress on loving 
neighborly conduct. The following is from 
a printed message of his sent by 3Ir. Jlehta ; 

•■•a •player, who has thrice to appear on the 
stage and act in one particular play can never 
after his first or second appe.irance totally dis- 
appear and leave tlic play. He only channcs his 
dress and remain.': sitting ninoDfr.st all, and no 
soon.er the time comes than he again puts on the 
proper dress and continues playing his part. Tlic 
actor by changing his dre.ss can remain amongst 
the spectators unrecognised by them, bnt he cannot 
go out of the .eight of the other niombors of llie 
theatrical company. In whatever dress he mav bo 
dressed, they nil recognise him at once. Therefore 
do I say that they do not belong to the inner 
circle, who set their minds a-thinking al'ont such 
disapiicarances. 



Mrs. N. 0. Freeman 



5111c. .Tulielte Vciiiier 


Some months ago Mile. .TulicUe VcilHcr, n 
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banisto of 'Boris W'f,f «f 

life of Mahatma 0""| J test woman 
raltes the assembled Bar of 



\ ■' 





the eity of Madras, Sh. is the finst lady to 
attain this position .^Ugen appointed ' 

iirs. ■LakshraiEkambaram has bee W 

a member oi the 'Taticonn ;MnnicipaUty 
®° 3 'S“'p«rral“ m«al, wife of D.w.o 

Bahadm K. S. Chandrasekhara 

been nominated a first lady 

Board of BanRalore. She is tne m 
to attain this distinction there 

“e “MaStkir, and __ Ife 

B.S? Ya?rvistam, 1^” b.'e. Sppoi.ted 
honorary magistrates for Bombay. 


ATts Laksbmi Ekambaram 
photo , iDJian Sows Agonoy. 

Mrs. Sbarada Diwan, » ^.^^"^^stinction. 
Chimanlal Setalvad, V the Bombay 

oassed the il. A. examination elation 

University ifitb a thesi^ o ^er 

-obtain the M. A. degree. - - daughter of 

■ . Miss Shyamkumari Eehrn, ^ 

Pandit Sbyamlal Nehrn, ^ fist of 

distinguished bb^==slf by PP ^ ^llababad 
, successful .''‘‘°J^^B®^and^be M.A. previotis 
University m the d - A.. Mass in both, 

examinations, obtaining a => previous EL- B- 

has recently stood first mth^?^^^^^By. After 

examination of she intends to 

obtaining her law dog < Court. 

9“““S E»y Ingfler .of I"" 


't v,tor of the late 

Miss Sheila Ro^ stood first in 

Dr. Raresh Ran 3 _an Roy, iL Sc. 

the first class .1° j Chemistry. As 

previous examination lo - . - 

very few girl students go 


VjneLuioti-j . — 

in for science 
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Mrs. Parvatl Amraal 

Photo , Indian Nows Agoncj- 


Mrs. Madgaonker Mrs Gajjar 

•degrees, Miss Roy's achievement deserves 
•special mention. 





Mrs. Sharada Di'vran 


Filipinos Leading Chinese Soldiers 

The following clipping froin the continen- 
<tal edition of the Daily Mail of England 
will be found interesting : — 

Manila. Monday;— Filipinos trained in the 
Insular National Guard under United States 
officers are now commanding units in the Cantonese 
Nationalist army, according to reliable leports 
circulating here today. 

A foreshadowing of increased independence 
agitation in the Philippines, meanwliile, is seen 
in the formation in the islands of 'a secret society 
resembling the Kuorainfang of the Chinese Nation- 
alists. The Kuomintang, it is pointed out. was 
the chief factor in the overthrow of the Mancliu 
dvnasty in 1911, and has been the most potent 
force in the success of the Southern Nationalists 
to date. . . 

Branches of the new Philippine society, called 
“Legionarios del Pneblo”, are being formed through- 
out the archipelago, and the movement is believed 
to be spreading rapidly. 

The native population is showing a keen 
interest in the advance of the Chinese Nationalists. 
The local Press is canying detailed acconnts of 
the developments of (he Chinese civil warfare. 

It has not been definitely determined to what 


15>/2 
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extent the Philippine Independence Party, headed 
by M. Mannel Qnezon, President of the Insular 
Senate, is identified with the Inew Nationalist 
Society. 


Sasimohan De of Syihet 

In a village in the district of Syihet there 
■was a -wicked debauchee of the name of 
Fay ez Ali. He had dishonoured and ruined many 
girls and women, and some others removed 
to other villages to escape being victimised 
by him. It is a shame that, owing to the 
moral atrophy and cowardice of most of the 



Sasimolian De of Syihet • 


villagers, this man was enabled to pursue his 
nefarious career so long. At length he 
attempted to seduce the sixteen year old 
young wife of a poor man by offering her 
co'.tly presents through a woman of the same 
villsgc. The nnme'of this young girl is Pabitra, 
which means "The pure one". It is a very 
approptia^r; name. Pabitrii refused all these 
overturec with scorn. Not to 
t't iH.llcd, the bnite Payer. Ali thrust bim=elf 
occupied by Pabitra and her 
Pabitra was firm and again refused 


compliance with his wishes. He left 
threatening both mother and daughter that 
if they did not yield he ■would dishonour 
them both by force. 'Wlien a neighbour of 
theirs, a young man or boy of 18, Sasimohan- 
De by name, heard aU this, he promised to 
protect them. So when one evening_ Fayer 
Ali forcibly entered their house "uith evil 
intent and was about to assault Pabitra, 
Sasimohan came in, with three companions, 
and began to belabour him -with a laiM to- 
to make him desist fiom his wicked attempt 
The man died in consequence. Sasi was- 
committed to the sessions on the charge of 
murder, as he alone beat Fayez Ali. Tbe- 
jnry consisted of five Hindus and_ two 
Musalmans. They returned a unanimous 
verdict of ‘not guilty’, and the judge- 
accordingly let him off. We are glad, the- 
chivalrons and brave young man has- 
been rightly let off without any punishment. 
In Bengal assaults on women and girls, follow^ 
ed sometimes by murder or unintended death- 
of the victims, have become very numerons- 
The people as a whole are not up and doin^ 
against these wicked deeds. The Government* 
has not taken any special steps to deal 
promptly and effectively with these crimes- 
Only a very small number of the people of 
Bengal are trying to fight the evil. All' 
these circumstances have to be taken into- 
consideration in judging of the worth of the 
young hero who so nobly and at such great- 
risk came to the rescue of the poor, pure- 
-bearted girl Pabitra. 

It would have beeu well if Fayez Ali 
bad survived the lesson he was taught and 
lived to repent and reform himself. Bat 
there cannot be the least d.oubt that tho* 
hononr of women is far more precious than 
the lives of debauchees, and if the defenders- 
of women’s hononr happen sometimes to kill 
their assailants in the attempt to prevent au 
impending assault, it cannot be helped.. 
Girls and women must be given protectior^ 
at aU costs. 


Lies in the British Parliament 

Earl Winterton stated in the house of 
commons a few weeks ago that Jlr. Subhas- 
Chandra Boso had been placed before two 
judges and other detenus before one. Some 
other similar untrue statements were made 
by him. When Mr, Bose’s statement fiatly- 
contradicting these assertions was published- 
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India and -subsequently cabled to England, 
Tiord 'Winterton had to eat his words. But 
it need not be assumed that he -would mend 
bis ways ; men of his ilk are incorrigible, 
because they cannot be brought to book in 
the only way which appeals to them. 

His lordship chooses to call the detenus 
convicts, though they have never been tried 
and no formal charge even has ever been 
■framed against them. Let him please himself. 
They are no more convicts than he is a 
-dinosaur. 

Another man, of the name of Pilcher, 
who also is an M. P., has said that Mr. 
^ubbas Chandra Bose was implicated in a 
murderous plot of which the object was to 
'bill the Governor of Bengal 1 

The utterers of all these lies are morally 
■contemptible. But politically they are not 
•despicable. For they are capable of mnch 
mischief. The feast that the people of India 
can and ought to do is to have an Information 
Bureau with sufficient funds, to contradict 
these lies in 'the countries where they are 
■broadcasted. 


The Arcos Raid 

The excuse for the Arcos raid in London was 
-that a secret document of great value was to be 
recovered from the building raided. It was 
•not found, however. But it was claimed that 
other important documents had been found. 
Russians declare these to be forgeries. We 
ere not, of course, sure. But we cannot 
«ay that British politicians are incapable of 
forgery. History has convicted them of the 
crime repeatedly. And recently on the 
occasion of the Arcos debate, llr. Arthur 
Ponsonby said in the House of Commons ; 

“I have no respect for dirt even in high places. 
’But -what I object to more than dirt is the hypocrisy 
-which pretends tliat we are so pure that we do 
not indulge in any of these methods duiing war 
■lime. All this is recognised as part and parcel 
of war machinery. You Lave lies, propaganda, 
atrocity-factorios, telephone tapping, letter opening, 
•department for forgeiy, depariment for faking 
photographs, and [that sort of thing, and each 
•Government has it. We must really face the fact 
when getting on our high moral horse that forgery, 
Iheft, lying, bribery, and corruption exist in every 
Foreign Office and Chancellory throughont the 
world- This weapon is used during war because 
-it is valnahle. It is used during the socalled 
•peace because peace is used for making 
preparations for the next war.” 

When challenged by Sir Austen Cbamberlain, 
3Ir. Ponsonby said that during his career he had 


seen a document taken from the archives of a 
foreign country. 


What Britishers May and May FTot 
Be Forgiven 

The Modern World of Baltimore, TJ. S, A., 
writes. 

Sir Stanley Jackson is the new Governor of 
Bengal. 

. He recently informed the subjects of that pro- 
vince that if they “played cricket,” that is, played 
fair -with him, he would reciprocate by playing 
fair wjth them. 

Welfare— 3, very able Calcutta publication, with 
the specific policy of seeking the physical improve- 
ment of the Indian people— comments on his 
proposal as follows : 

“Sir Stanley wa.s not quite doing justice to the 
spirit of cricket when he thus made fair play a 
conditional thing. Moreover, Sir Stanley forgot his 
captiin, the Government of India. How can it_be 
cricket at all, when we are fielding etemallj’' with 
shackles on our feet and they are hitting and 
scoring as they like. MTienever we talk about 
declaring the innings and taking np the bat our- 
selves, we a-e fold that onr bats will be only 2 
inches by 6 inches and that we must play with 
leaden leg-guards and with bandaged eyes. And 
to crown all, onr stumps must be a mile wide and 
a mile high, while the ball will be fired at us 
from a field-gnn. We own up our defeat right at 
the beginning.” 

This is followed by the American journars 
own comments, which are reproduced below. 

There is an elementary rightness, in this criticism. 
Certainly it ill becomes an imperial power, 
holding sovereignty by force, to urge the code 
of ethics of sportsmen on a subject people. 

A very distinguished Indian recently declared : 

‘We of India readily forgive England for every- 
thing she has done to us save one thing. 'We 
forgive her for conquering us. We forgive her 
for firing our people from guns. We forgive her 
for foisting the opium habit upon us. We forgive 
her for any physical thing she has done to us. 
Down all hislory outside conquerors have subjected 
us to similar things. We are accustomed to them. 
We look upon them as rooted in the elemental 
passions of mankind. But there is one thing 
England has done which no one of our former 
conquerors ever attempted. She has sought to 
justify her deeds on moial and ethical grounds- 
Unwilling to admit the selfishness and greed which 
prompted them, she has rationah’zed her rapacity 
in terms of morality. This, obviously, means the 
debasing of the moral currency of mankind. It 
is an attempt to make black white and white 
black. It obscures all the true ethical relationships 
of men and races. This hypocrisy, this debauching 
of moral' ideals, the Ehst will never forgive the 
land of Mr. Pecksniff.” 

Let ns be honest about these tlu'ngs. The 
Occident is in possession of superior organization 
and of superior weapons. With these it is able, 
femporarilv. to bully the Orient and all weaker 
peoples. There is nothing inlrinsically baSe about 
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this. Baseness enters the picture only when 
intellectual panders arise to proclaim that idealism 
and not self-interest actuates our bullying. Baseness 
enters the picture only when we expect from thpse 
we bully adherence to "sporting” canons which 
imply relations between equals and not relations 
between the powerful and the powerless. 

There may be something more unsportsman- 
like than in urdug sportsmanship upon a hopeless- 
ly handicapped and shackled adversary. But we 
doubt it. 


A Detenu at Death’s Door 


We extract from The Bengalee the whole 
of the following editorial article, because it 
relates to a detenu in the grip of a fatal 
disease ; — 

Nearly four yea'-s ago— to be, correct, in October 
Jy>3— Sj. Jiban Lai Ghatterji was arrested under 
the famous Regulation III of 1818. "When 
tested, he was a hale and hearty young man. 
During the course of his detention he has contract- 
ed tuberculosis, a disease which is perhaps the' 
most treacherous of all known to medical science. 
Unless It is detected in tlie incipient stage and 
unless the greatest care is taken to arrest its pro- 
gress, tuberculosis invariably ends fatally. The 
reporls received, about the state of health of Jiban 
Babu hardly lustify an optimistic prognosis. The 
opinion of tjie Superintendent of the Shareuga 
i’ j Hospital is that both his lungs are 

auected. Hmmoptysis is very frequent His present 
weight is only 100 lbs and he has lost 6 lbs. in 
two months, This shows that there is very little 
hope of his surviving for long. Yet the Govem- 
ment instead of acting up to the declaration made 
by Sir Alexander Muddiman in the Assembly and 
mllowing the precedent set up by the release of 
&]. butihas Chandra Bose, has so long kept Jiban 
ISabu in a jail and only recently transferred him 
fo Sharenga Hospital. But the cenditions in 
w hieji he has to live there are by no means those 
which are c<alled for in the case of a phthisis 
patient The climate of Sbarenga is not at all 
uracing ; on llie other hand, its neighbourhood is 
malanous. The hospital is meant for women and 
’’’ walls which block the 

sentii.'itinn, the hospital building being one-storeyed, 
tiv himself kept in a small room in (he 

1 nliitsis Ward uiiich is hardly better than a 
prison cell. There are pr.acfically no arrangements' 
tor nut sing. There is no privy in the hospital, 
which IS a great inconvenience to weak and ema- 
uateu patifnts, .‘^iicli as Jiban Babu has now 
i)c<«iHc. And, to add to his troubles, the Govern- 
ment h.as tanclioned an allow.ancc of Rs. 40 only, 
s'iittli cannot conceivatjy siifTiee for him. as the 
uict needed for a consumptive is very expensive, 
f runs and other articles have to be sent for from 
cafeutta, ns ,lhcy arc not procurable locallv. 
rnouuii Kannn Syamadas Tnclmspati is treating 
^uion yet o%\ing to confinement, .at the 

JtD'ipita! and the absence of famlitics for 
uccccsnty, the treatment 
ctTcctive as n might have been ; 
"’’■o great incciivcDiCDces in sending 
consid.ciations .do not 
Mi isiUt.u.e Oovcrrrr.cnt vhich allows itself 
-- Ku:ac-u i.y lohcc rcroits in its policy 


to 


of detaining and . imprisoning men without 
trial or judicial conviction. Btit may we inqiiiro" 
of the Government why Jibau' Babu is being' 
treated differently from Subhas Babu ? From all 
accounts he is more seriously .ill than Subh^ 
Babu ; and the Government has itself recognke.d 
the principle that detenus should be released, u 
the release is called for on medical grounds. Whv 
then is he still deprived of his . personal ffberty 
Is it because he is not yet . considered sufficiently 
ill ? Or is it because he did not enter and resign 
from the Indian Civil Service and did not become 
Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta Corpoiatjon f 
Or is it because public meetings have not been 
held specifically demanding his release and because 
questions about him have not been asked in the 
British House of Commons ? 

The facts about the health and treatment 
of all the detenus which appear almost daily 
in the papers should be brougt up to sdate 
and printed in the form of a pamphlet, foi" 
the information of members of the British 
Parliament and of the Legislative Assembly. 
The Indian Journalists’ Association should 
perform this duty. We are prepared to bear 
our share of the expenses. 

Aftermath of ‘Raugila Rasul’ Case 

‘Rangila Rasul’ is, it appears, the title of 
a pamphlet attacking the life and character 
of the prophet Muhammad Mr. Justice Dalip 
Singh of the Lahore High Court, in his_ ju^S' 
ment in the ‘Rangila Rasul’ case, criticised 
this pamphlet most unsparingly and also said 
that it was natural that such an attack on 
their prophet would enrage and deeply wound 
the susceptibilities of the Moslems. But be 
thought that the section of the peual law 
under which the accused, the author of the 
pamphlet, had been charged and sent up for 
trial did not apply to the case. And there- 
fore the man escaped being punished. This 
greatly enraged the Moslem community of the 
Punjab. The 2hislim OuilooJc, one of their 
organs, attacked the Judge in language which 
in the opinion of the Lahore High Court 
amounted to contempt of court. So its editor 
and printer have been punished with simple 
imprisonment and fine. 

We do not think that either the kind of 
attack which The IfusUm Outlook indulged 
in or the fury of the Punjab Muslims is at 
all justified. For the Judge, far from justi- 
fying the author's conduct or extenuating 
his offence, criticised his pamphlet severely. 
The man was let off, because in the opinion- 
of the Judge he uasnot guilty of the offence 
with viiich he was charged. Suppose one nian- 
lihels another man, but is prosecuted for 
theft. If a judge lets him off on the ground. 
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that he is not guilty of theft, it cannot be 
said that the judge has encourged libel. 
We say this only by way of illustration, 
for the ‘Rangila Rasul’ case is of a different 
kind. 

What in our opinion the Muslim com- 
munity and its organs were legitimately 
entitled to do was to show that Mr, Justice 
Dalip Singh’s interpretation of the 
law was wrong. They might also have 
demanded a change in the law or in the 
wording of the particular section under 
which the Judge had to deal with the case. 

The conduct of Sir Malcolm Hailey, the 
Governor of the Punjab, in connection with 
this case has been improper and indiscreet. 
He had no legal authority to sit in judgment 
on a High Court Judge ; and even if he had, 
he would have been under the necessity of 
hearing both what the Judge had to say as 
well as what his accusers had to say. 
It was highly improper on bis part to take into 
his confidence a deputation which waited upon 
him, and to tell its members that a test case 
would be instituted and if the judgment in 
that case, too, proved unsatisfactory in his 
opinion, an attempt would be made to change 
the law. Sir Malcolm, it is certain, would have got 
very angry and would have been scandalised, 
if a High Court Judge had done with 
reference to some of his executive actions 
what he has done with reference to a High 
Court judgment; and he would have been 
quite right, too. We think Sir Malcolm’s 
improper conduct has encouraged the Muslims 
in their unreasonable and fanatical attitude. 


The Indian Cotton Industry 

One could predict from the unconscionable 
delay in the publication of the Tariff Board’s 
Report that Government would give no pro- 
tection to the cotton industry of India. The 
Sarlcar has refused to give effect to the re- 
commendations of either the majority or the 
minority in the direction of protection. 
Protection has to be given against Lancashire 
and Japan. The Government of India is a 
British Government, and the Lancashire textile 
industry is the British industry which 
exports to India goods of greater value than 
any other British industry. Directly 
and indirectly a majority of the British people 
prefit by Lancashire’s exports to India. So it 
cannot be expected that any effective protec- 
tion would be given against Lancashire. If 


protection had been given against both Lan- 
cashire and Japan, then, too, Japan would 
have been displeased. But to give India no 
protection against Lancashire while giving 
protection against Japan would have been 
doubly offensive to the latter. Owing to the 
Chinese situation, it is necessary for Britain 
to keep Japan pleased as much as possible. 
Moreover, the Singapore Base is not yet 
ready. So India must suffer. Our only pro- 
tection lies in avoiding the use of foreign 
cotton cloth. This would be feasible if all of 
us could make up our minds to bear the 
slight inconvenience of using somewhat 
coarser and thicker cloth than the fine stuff' 
imported from Lancashire. As for the 
payment of a slightly higher price, the 
comparatively well-to-do people who use fine 
cloth can certainly pay something extra. 
And poorer people, too, can pay for some- 
what higher-priced cloth if they give up the 
injurious and useless habit of smoking cigar- 
ettes. There is also, no doubt, the problem of a- 
sufficient supply from our own industries. 
This is by no means insoluble. More mills 
may be started. That would, no doubt, 

take time. But the charka and_ the 

handloom are cheap and easily and quickly 
made. If the richer people would, use home- 
spun hand-woven cloth, leaving the mill pro- 
ducts for the poorer classes, a suflficient 
supply could be ensured without much 
delay. 

Some people are deceived by the cry that, 
the mill industry is mainly a Bombay 
industry and the consumers of cloth are- 
spread all over India ; why then should these poor 
•consumers pay higher , prices (which, it is 
said, they can ill-afford to do) in order to enrich- 
Bombay capitalists ? But the Bombay Presi- 
dency is in India and Lancashire is in 
England. Lancashire has become prosperous- 
by destroying the cloth industry of India, and, 
England’s political power has been used to 
bring about this destruction. It is better to 
enrich Bombay capitalists than to enrich- 
Lancashire capitalists. It is true that when 
the Swadeshi agitation of Bengal was at its- 
height, the Bombay cotton magnates took 
undue advantage of the enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice of the Swadeshists. That was 
execrable and unpatriotic conduct. But as 
Lancashire capitalists are not angels, why 
should we side with them to spite Bombay ? 
“We would go on arguing with and even 
cursing Bombay, but would support Bombay, 
all the same. Of course, the ideal is for 
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-every region to be self-supplying as regards 
its -wear. But if and so long as that cannot 
•be done, "sve should take our supplies from 
the most convenient region in India. 


India and China 

. The Chinese Nationalist press give great 
prominence to the fact that India’s views on 
ilhina are exactly the opposite of British 
-opinions. The People’s Tribune stresses the 
fact that India has no quarrel ■with the 
•Ehinese people and stands firmly for the 
struggle for the independence and freedom 
of all the oppressed peoples of the world. 


Germany and China 

"While British firms and especially British 
bankers are facing ruin at Hankow, Erich 
von Salzmann, China correspondent of the 
"Yossische ZeUimg\ says: "There is not a 
German in Hankow to-day who is worried 
or scared. The German population in 
Hankow, which exceeds 250, is just as large 
today as a year ago.” 

There are no German gun-hoats in China. 


Chi'ttaranjan Seva Sadan 

The Chittaranian Seva Sadan is a women’s 
hospital established as a memorial to Mr. 
G. R. Das. The report issued hy its board of 
trustees shows that it has supplied a great 
need, and has been doing good work. In- 
Tact, the demand for accommodation is so 
.great that new buildings have begun to be 
-constructed for 32 more beds. An appeal has 
been issued -'lor five lakhs of rupees. It 
deserves to have a generous and prompt 
response. Contributions are to be sent to the 
Secretary, Deshbandhu Memorial Trust, 
36 Wellington Street, Calcutta, or to the 
Account of the Deshbandhu Memorial Trust, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd., 100 Clive Street, 
Galcutta. 


The Statutory Commission 

The Statutory Commission to consider the 
uccess or failnre of the “Reforms” and to 
®ore "boons” are to be con- 
- rea on the people of India or those already 


given are to be taken away in part or as a 
whole, is to be appointed not later than 1929. 
Should it be appointed earlier, it would be 
due to the desire of the Tories now in power 
to choose such members as would try their 
best not to promote the cause of self- 
government in India. The Tories fear that a 
general election may take place before 1929, 
with the result of either the Labourites coming 
into power or of the Liberals sharing power 
with the Tories, In either case, the personnel 
of the Commission might not be to the liking 
of the Tories, 

We do not suggest, however, that a Com- 
mission appointed by a Labour Government 
would give us the “moon ” 

Our British "trustees” have started^ the 
cry that only such men should be appointed 
members of the Commission as have bad 
hitherto nothing to do with India ; because 
they might be biassed one way or the other. 
Thns Indians are all shut out in a body; for 
are they not all likely to be partial to their own 
country ? And those Englishmen who have 
served in India or in connection with India 
or have resided here as men of business or 
their assistants, should also be considered 
ineligible. The real reason for seeking to 
exclude them would bo that they have some 
knowledge at least of the country. Should 
there be among them by some chance some 
^persons with some sense of justice, it would 
not be easy to hoodwink them. So by eli- 
minating all classes of obnoxious persons, 
the "trustees” arrive at the conclusion that 
only such Britishers should be considered eli- 
gible as have had nothing to do with India. 
But the people of Britain as a whole are in- 
terested in keeping India in at least economic 
dependence on their country, and this 
economic hold on India cannot be 
maintained without keeping her in political 
subjection. For this reason, we do not 

think that there is any class of people 
in Britain who are at heart in favour 

of India’s full self-dependence, economic and 
political. Individual exceptions there may 
be. But they are likely to be known to 
any party in power, and would not be ap- 
pointed members of the commission. 

Our own _ opinion is that the commission 
should consist almost entirely of Indian 
nationalists with only one or two foreign 
constitutional experts. They may be 
Britishers. 

All imperializing or predominantly manu- 
facturing nations of the world are interested 
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in keeping India economically dependent, 
more or less. They all exploit or expect to 
exploit her. Hence, a commission composed 
of entirely disinterested foreigners would be 
hard to form. If there be any small en- 
lightened people who do not exploit India 
and cannot be bribed or intimidated by Great 
Britain, members should be drawn from them, 
assuming, of course, that Indians are not to 
be thought of. 

Wo do not build any hopes on the ap- 
pointment of the commission. We have 
written on it, because it is a current topic. 


Prohibition for Mysore 

The Representative Assembly of Mysore 
is to be congratulated on its declaring itself 
in favour of total prohibition. It wants 
a committee to be appointed to suggest 
methods for meeting deficits An enlightened 
state like Mysore should not find it beyond 
its power to meet deficits. The Maharaja 
is a progressive Hindu ruler and his Dewan 
is an enlightened Musalraan. The religions 
of both, as well as of the majority of 
Mysoreans, enjoin total abstention from 
liquor. This should make reform, easy. 

Besides meeting deficits, there is the 
difficulty of preventing smuggling from the 
adjoining British territory, which is not 
‘dry.’ But it is not beyond the power of 
the Mysorean intellect to overcome that 
difficulty. We should feel proud to find an 
Indian State setting an example to British- 
ruled India in this matter. And it would 
he so natural for it to do so. 


Colour Ban in Edinburgh 

The colour ban imposed in some Edinburgh 
restaurants and dance-halls has been naturally 
resented by our students and other coutry- 
men there and elsewhere abroad, as well as 
in India. Many dance halls are not desirable 
places. But it is not with the object of 
safeguarding the morals of our students that 
the ban has been imposed. Had that been 
the object, it would have been natural for 
the shrewd and patriotic Scots to seek to 
prevent their own young men first from 
going there before seeking to do good to 
others. The Assemblies of the Church of 
Scotland and of the United Free Church of 


Scotland have rightly condemned the 
imposition of this colour ban. 

One should avoid going to places where 
one is not welcome. As there are centres 
of good education where living is as cheap 
as at Edinburgh, it should be easy to shun 
that place And so far as India is concern- 
ed, it would be desirable to keep aloof from 
Scots as far as practicable — not in a spirit 
of retaliation, but for maintaining our self- 
respect. 


A Medal ot Rabindranath Tagore 

We are indebted to Dr. Bernhard Geiger^ 
university professor of Sanskrit in Vienna, 
for the photograph of a medal of Rabindra- 
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A Vienna Medal of Rabindranath Tasore 


nath Tagore, reproduced here. It has been 
made by Hugo Taglang, a very well known 
sculptor of Vienna. The poet’s Indian ad- 
mirers should all buy it. 


B. 0. G.’s Gift to Rangoon University 

In recent months several big donations 
to Rangoon University have been announced 
The biggest of them all is the Burma Oil 
Company’s gift of a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling for the foundation and maintenance 
of a college of engineering. The use to 
which this portion of its wealth, obtained by 
the Burma Oil Company by the exploitation 
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•of Burma, has been put is laudable. It 
-would not be ungracious to add, however, that 
•this ’gift shows how enormous is the legalised 
'plunder which is being carried away from 
‘Burma by her foreign rulers and exploiters. 
'Those ■who can easily give away lakhs must 
"be making crores of proSt. 


Impressions of Java and Bali 

Elsewhere in the present number of the 
Modern Bevieir we have published the first 
instalment of Dr. Ealidas Nag's impressions 
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■of Java and Bali. The Indian poet anc 
seers voyage to Indonesia, which he will 
undertake this month, to see the vestiges ol 
rnuian cnlfnre there, will lend a special 
interest to Dr. Nag’s article. 


Calcutta’s First Mayor’s Programme 

According to the Calcutta Municipal 
Gazette, Mr. C. R. Das, the first Mayor 
of Calcutta, laid down the following 
programme : — 

1. Free primary education. 

2. Free Medical Relief for the poor. 

3. Parer and cheaper food and milk 
supply. 

4. Better supply of filtered and unfiltered 
•wafer. 

5. Better sanitation in hiistces and con- 
gested areas. 

6. Housing of the poor. 

7. Development of suburban areas. 

S. Improved transport facilities. 

9. Greater efficiency of administration at 
a cheaper cost. 

More than three years have passed since 
ibis programme -was drawn up. Mr. C. H Das 
did not live long enough to carry out his pro- 
gramme. In any case, it would be both ignoble 
and fruitless to criticise a dead man, ■who 
cannot defend himself. We criticised him 
■when he was alive. But it is allowable to 
say that, as from April 1924 onwards, the 
Swaraj Party has been in power in the 
Calcutta Corporation, it should he able to 
demonstrate what it has done in furtherance of 
the aims of its departed leader. So far as 
■we are aware, the first two items in the pro- 
gramme hove been attended to to some slight 
extent. As for the other items, onr food 
and milk supply is neither purer nor cheaper 
- than before. The editor of this magazine 
has been paying house rent for his office, 
press and private lodgings for many years, 
and can say from bis personal experience 
that the supply of filtered and unfiltered 
water has not improved a bit, nor has it 
become more copious than before. The only 
tangible proof of better sanitation in hustees 
and congested areas can be found in a 
lower death-rate. But as far as we have 
been able to notice, the death-rate has not 
decreased. We are not aware that more 
and better houses for the poor have been 
built by the municipality in recent years. 
Neither are we aware that any suburban 
areas have been developed or transport 
facilities improved in recent years by the 
Calcutta Municipality. As regards effi- 
ciency of administration at a cheaper cost, 
■we are not in a position to say anything. 
Bnt those councillors and aldermen of 
Calcutta who are interested in securing 
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an honest, economical and efficient municipal 
service, ought to be able to enlighten the 
public on the subject. 


The South African Settlement 

Mr. 0. E. Andrews has sent the following 
special cable to The Indian Daily Mail from 
Cape Town : — 

Both Indian Bills passed the final stase to-niaht 
without any hostile amendment beini? accepted. 
The Minister embodied the Congress suggestions 
in the committee stage carrying everything success- 
fully. The Natal members’ opposition broke down 
completely. This implies the full ratificadon of 
the Indian Agreement by the Union Parliament. 

Looking back over the six months since the 
Agreement was signed, it is possible to regard that 
the Bound Table Settlement is gradually winning 
the way, through intense opposition, to general 
acceptance. It will now be given an hononrable 
trial with success fairly assured. 

One valuable amendment carried making the 
three yews’ absence, involving forfeiture of 
domicile, count from the pasing of the Act and 
not retrospectively. This should be explained by 
the Gujarati papers, because many Indians are 
affected. 

I am meeting Mr. Sastn at Pretoria on 
Tuesday and am embarking on July 22 reaching 
Bombay on August 8. 

We have not been among the admirers 
of the Settlement. But if the two Indian 
bills passed by the South African Union 
Parliament be of greater service than 
disservice to the South African Indian 
community, we shall be pleased. 


- The So-called “Indian” Delegation 
to the League of Nations 

The selection of Lord Lytton to lead this 
year’s misnamed “Indian” Delegation to -the 
League of Nations has given occasion 
to The Leader and The Amrita Baxar 
Patrika to retell the story of the attempt 
made by some of our legislators to get the 
Government to appoint an Indian to lead 
the delegation. Having written and spoken 
much on the subject already, we do not feel 
inclined to repeat our assertions and obser- 
vations, which no Imperialist bounder has 
-been able to challenge or contradict. 

India was made an original member of 
the League by 'getting her to sign the Peace 
Treaty. That was a trick to obtain one more 
vote for the British Empire. So, while India 

16 


pays the piper, the piper is always a British- 
er and it is Britain which calls the tune. 

Like many of our contemporaries, we, too, 
have expressed a wish for the appointment 
of an Indian as leader of the delegation. That 
is more or less to save our face, however. 
For, so long as we do not possess self-rule 
and so long as the alien Government of 
India has the power to choose and to issue 
instructions to the leading and other delegates, 
the substitution of an Indian leader for a 
British one would not be of any use. On 
the contrary, the Indian chosen to lead may 
be such that the Indian press may have to 
exclaim in disgust, “sa papisihas tafodhika.” 
The only little improvement which is practi- 
cable in India’s present political condition can 
be effected if the Central Legislature obtains, 
the power to select and appoint all the 
delegates, including the leader. Otherwise 
it would be best for India to give up her 
membership of the League, as a few states 
have done already. We know even in this 
matter India cannot give effect to her will. 
But the elected Indian members of the 
Central Legislature can and ought to pass 
a resolution in favour of India’s withdrawal, 
in case they fail to obtain the power to 
select and appoint the delegates, who, we 
repeat, must all be Indians, including the 
leader. 


The Disingenuous Plea for Fresh 
Taxation 

In commenting on the latest report- on 
the administration of Bengal, The Amrita 
Baxar Patrika writes : — 

The author of the report has tried hard to 
white-wash things which are ugly and to shift 
responsibility on to the quarters where it does not 
lie. Yet what he was compelled to chronicle in 
the greater part of the book constitutes, without 
his knowing it, a grave indictment of the efficiency 
and the so-called beneficent nature of the British 
rule. And what is more distressing is that we 
find in it a clear jalah on behalf of 'the Govern- 
ment that, good or bad, what they have done for 
the material and moral advancement of the country 
is the limit to what they can do in the present 
state of their finances. If, therefore, more education, 
more sanitation, or more medical relief is to be 
provided for the people to make them more fitted 
in the' struggle for existence, the people themselves 
must have to do it. They must get rid of “the 
general disinclination to face the fact that improved 
services and better conditions must be paid for by 
them.” In other words, the people must be ready 
to bear the fresh burden of taxation. 
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- Oat contempotaty then proceeds to point 
out that the extreme limit of taxation has 
been reached — people who cannot get two 
full meals a day ought not to be called upon 
to pay more taxes. That would sound like 
a “heartless joke.” We have no flaw to_ find 
in this argument so far as the majority of 
our people is concerned. But we wish to 
point out -that we need not at all say any- 
thing at present which might sound like an 
argument' ' mise?-2CortZ2n7?2. As we have 
indicated in the article on “Primary Edu- 
cation for Bengal,” we pay quite enough to 
enable our Government to make greater and 
more earnest efforts to make our education, 
sanitation, etc., what they ought to ■ be. If 
aiter ruthlessly cutting down useless, waste- 
ful and, sometimes, dishonest expenditure, 
and after making a right use of our taxes, 
it be urged that more or higher- taxes must 
be levied, there would be then time enough to 
think of saying or not saying what might 
sound like an argument ad misericordiam. 


Indonesia After the Insurrection 

We have received the following commu- 
nication from the Hague, Holland;— 

“In our last January bulletin we tried to 
give you from official Dutch' sources an idea 
of the most miserable ' conditions in which 
the Indonesian people live, so that they were 
forced to take up arras, desirous as they 
were to put an end to their life of slavery. 
We also told jou that the Dutch are 
accustomed to inform the world falsely 
about things, and instead of telling the bard 
truth about the ba'd conditions of their 
colony, they designed the 'most ideal picture' 
of their colonial system as the best in ■ the 
world. 

“But our attempt to shake off the yoke of 
Dutch domination has been unsuccessful. 
Does it mean that it is the end of onr hope 
for a better life? To answer this question 
it would perhaps be useful to examine the 
conditions in which Indonesia now stands 
after the revolution. 

' “According to the lying Dutch press- 
agency, the “rebellion” should be of no 
importance; but if we mention the great 
number of imprisoned revolntionisfs, which 
we derive from Dutch newspapers, we aro 
you will be convinced that indeed 
' riutcb are talking double Dutch. 


“There are about two thousand Indonesian 
revolutionists imprisoned, 700 at West- 
Sumatra and 1300 at Java. Most of them do 
not fall under the terms to be condemned 
according to the colonial penal law, but yet 
they do not escape from punishment. This 
is possible, because, according to the colonial 
constitution, the ' Governor-General has the 
right to banish all persons w'hom he judges, 
or, stricter, whom he thinks dangerous for 
the so-called "public rest and order” to all 
places in Indonesia he wants. [ This is like 
our Eegnlation III of 1818 or like the Bengal 
Ordinance.] Thus a great number of re- 
volutionists (we do not yet know the right 
number; one says of about 800 persons!) are 
expelled to the most horrible spot in New 
Guinea, where the revolutionists are exposed 
to savage cannibals and malaria levers. 

“Several revolutionists are sent to Nusa 
Kambangan, where they have to live with 
imprisoned criminals like murderers aud 
thieves. Others are condemned to death and 
also to imprisonments of 10 to 20 'years. 

“Besides these condemnations^ the colonial 
government has proclaimed that all' “communis- 
tic” action of the Indonesian -people shall 
be destroyed fay its military .forces. 

“What is the reaction of 'all 'these oppres- 
sions ? -Are the Indonesian people, the Indone- 
sian fighters for freedom, conquered ? Are 
they discouraged ? 

“Ear from that 1 

"This failure of the Indonesian revolution 
does not form an obstacle in our way to 
national independence, but it has given us a 
lot of experiences for better organization 
and action. 

“The Indonesians will mot cease fighting 
for the liberation- of ."the mother-country 
before they have reached their goal 

■ “Although so many of them have to offer 
their life and goods 'for the sake of that high 
ideal, they are not discouraged. On the 
contrary, their action shall be more solid, 
stronger and stronger. 

“All revolutions need time to succeed, 
but they, as the “new spirit”, never fail to 
conquer the “ancien regime.” 

- "So Indonesia shall succeed in spite of 
many reverses!” 

Government Encourages “Communal” 
Mentality 

The following paragraphs have appeared 
in The Gvardian ' ■ 
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The Government ot Bengal, if its ministry is 
bankrupt in statesmanship, is at least frank. In a 
Moslem Weekly appears a pretentious advertise- 
ment "with the following headlines 

GovnaKMnXT or BnyoAr, 

Department of Industries 
Ministcr-in-CharKe ; The lion. Hadji 
Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi.” 

The advertisement announces that a scholarship 
Vill bo awarded annually, for a period of 
three years, “to enable a student to take up the 
study of a course on Veffetable Oil and Oil Seeds 
or Susrar.” All this is to the pood but the adver- 
tisement adds the followinp “The scholarsh'p 
•unll he awarded to Slohamedan and Hindu students 
alternatively We may well ask, on whose 
authority was a notice in these terms published ? 
Or what is even more important, has Government 
Kone back on the fundamental principles of relipions 
neutrality ? Are all other communities to be 
disfranchised just because a Hadji is in power ? 
The columns of the CKiardian have never lent 
themselves to advocating communal considerations, 
but the time has come to sppak plainly when we 
are confronted with responsible Government action 
which results in disfranchising the smaller 
minorities. We shall continue to^ oppose any 
measure which gives the members of any commu- 
nity preference either on the grounds of race or 
religion. May we suggest to the representatives 
of both the Indian Christian and the, Anglo-Indian 
communities in the Bengal Legislative Council to 
raise the matter either by interpellation, or 
resolution. Apart from these considerations, are 
matters such as fitness, intellectual and otherwise, 
mere irrelevancies which can be sacrificed ? 

Yes, certainly. See the following note. 


No Qualifying- Test Needed for 
Some Communities 

The Amriia Baxar Pairiha is responsible 
for the following paragraph : — 

It appears from the provisional rules just pub- 
lished to regulate the recruitment by examination 
for the Bengal Civil Service (Espcutive), the Bengal 
Excise Service, the Bengal Police Service, tlie 
Bengal Junior Excise Service and the Upper 
Division of the Secretariat Clerical Service, that 
the qualifying te.st for all candidates would 
be passing of Examinations except in the cases of 
Moslem, European and Anglo-Indian candidates. 
In services other than the Upper Division of the 
Secretariat Clerical Service and the Income Tax 
Department Government has reserved the right to 
fill as many as 45 per cent of the vacancies by the 
appointment of Mahomedau candidates, “if there 
are qualified candidates available.” In the Upper 
Division of the Secretariat Clerical Service the 
minimum proportion of Mahomedans will be 33 per 
cent. Already the introduction of the principle 
of communal representation in the Police Service 
has led to deplorable results in communal riots, 
the communal feeling having prevailed over the 
needs of law and order. Its almost universal in- 
troduction in all public services cannot but lead to 
more communal quarrels and inefficiency. 


Were we to say that it would be good 
in the long run for the Moslem and Enro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian communities themselves 
if their men entered all public services by the 
door of open competition, they would not believe 
us but suspect some evil motive. But we 
hope they will consider the suggestion that 
they should insist upon a competitive test 
for Moslems confined only to Moslem candi- 
dates and a competitive test for European 
and Anglo-Indians confined to European and 
Anglo-Indian candidates alone. 


Kindness to Third and. Intermediate 
Class Passengers 

Prom the audit report of railways for 
1925-26 JVcro India learns that a surprise 
check in one place revealed no less than 
fifteen first class, eleven second class, thirty 
inter and 160 third class passengers travelling 
without tickets. “Out of these,” "it further 
goes on to say, “27 inter and third class 
passengers were prosecuted under the Kail- 
way Act.” 

As the total number of third and 
intermediate class passengers is very much 
larger than those oi 1st and 2nd class 
ones, the figures do not prove ■■greater 
dishonesty among the former than -among 
the latter. Booking .office arrangements 
for lower class passengers at many stations 
-are so bad and illiterate third class passen- 
gers are so often cheated of the fares paid, 
that, in the case of many of them, travelling 
without tickets is no ground for presumption 
of dishonesty. Bat there can be no reasonable 
excuse for 1st and 2Qd class passengers to 
travel without tickets. Yet it was only some 
3rd and intermediate class passengers who 
were prosecuted, not a single first or second 
class one. 


The Effects only of. Swadeshi ? 

Under the caption, “The effects of 
Swadeshi”, our Roman Catholic contemporary 
The Week publishes the following ; 

Alois Fischer in GeopolUik of last December 
had the f 9 llowing interesting , table showing the 
numerical importance of the various races : 

There ivere In 1800 In 1900 la 1925 . 


“-Whites” 

Indians 

“Orientals” 
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There "were _ In 1800 In 1900 

East- Asiatics 37.4 „ 32.9 „ 

Negroes ••• 5.2 „ 5,9 „ 

Malays, Americans 

and others — 3.9 „ 49 „ 


In 1925. 

30.9 „ 
5.8 „ 


5.6 


100 p. c. 100 p. c. IQO p. c. 
of the total population of the rrorld. 

Amongst the “East-Asiatics„” the Chinese have 
dropped from 31.6 per cent to 25.4 per cent and 
23.2 per cent, -whilst the Japanese have risen from 
2.6 per cent to 2.9 per cent and 3.3 per cent The 
French similarly nave gone down, among the 
Whites, from 3.9 to 2.8 and 2.4 per cent ; -whilst 
the Anglo-Saxons have gone up from 1.9 per cent, 
to 6.4 per cent and 7.1 per cent Bat the Indians 
e, p., must not Ihe taken as haring decreased 
absolutely ; on the contrary, the above figures are 
based on a population of 17 crores in 1800, of 27 
in l900 and 32 in 1925. They have gone down 
percentually, simply because others have increased 
even more rapidly, particularly the Whites, who 
have gone up from l9 crores in 1800 to 52 in 1900 
and 66 crores in 1925. 

And the reason for this White increase ? Because 
these people have gone out of their country and 
colonized the empty spaces of the world. If 
Indians had not had their -wretched hala pani 
theory, Africa would be as Indian to-day, as 
America is '‘Whit^” and instead of being half of 
even the numerical importance of the Whites, 
Indians would still be their eguals. So much for 
swadeshi isolation I 


We are as little in love with the Jcala 
pani theory as Dr. Zaoharias, the editor of 
The Week. So in pointing ont that the 
kala pani theory alone has not been to blame, 
•we must not be taken to be an apologist 
for it. The Musalmans of India do not believe 
in that theory. They can and do emigrate; 
no socio-religious bar stands in their way. 
The Sikhs also are not prevented from 
emigrating by any such obstacle. Nor are 
the Indian Christians. Many literate and 
more illiterate Hindus emigrate. A still 
larger number would have emigrated 
but for — . But for what ? Surely Dr. 
Zacharias knows. The anti-Asiaeic and 
anti-Indian policy of all the British 
dominions, of many British Crown 
Colonies, and of the United States of America 
stands in onr way. Had we been politically 
independent, as we were when Indians 
colonised and civilised all South-east Asia, 
inclnding the islands, and cnltnrally and 
spiritually influenced Tibet, China, Korea 
and Japan, -we could have gradually found a 


way out of the difficulty. For our political 
subjection, we are to blame, though not 
we alone. Political subjection demoralises 
people, makes them timid and kills their 
adventurous and enterprising spirit That is 
one of the reasons why Indians are a home- 
keeping people. 

As for the White increase, the greater 
vigour, enterprise and freedom from socio- 
religious taboos of the White races, due in 
part to their political liberty, must be ad- 
mitted. But it cannot be denied that their 
predatory and race-exterminating record has 
yet " to be broken. One of tbe causes of 
their great increase is that they have de- 
prived many other peoples of their land and 
liberty, and exterminated many peoples, 
thereby increasing empty spaces. 


Bank Failures in Japan and in India 

The obselrvations of The Indian Messen- 
ger^ occasioned by bank failures in Japan 
and in India, are quite timely and apposite. 
It writes : — 

Japan is just now passing through a financial 
cnsis of unparalleled magnitude. There have been 
bank failures on a -very large scale, so much so 
that Government had to come to the rescue. A 
moratorium had to be declared and large adranc^ 
have been made by the 'state ' to keep the banp 
going tiU the crisis is over. Telegrams to tne 
press declare that the action of the Government 
has been supplemented by the voluntary, sacrifice 
of bank managers and directors of all their pMson- 
al property in order to save their respective oanas 
from a catastrophic situation. They have, surren- 
dered their private cash, lands, even their houses 
and have embraced poverty in order to, rescue 
their , country from , financial and commercial rum. 
This is probably unique in the histor.v of finance. 
It is this spirit that has made Japan, so great and 
powerful. What a contrast have we here be^een 
how things are done here and in Japan ! There 
have been bank failures here, but who ever hemu 
of onr bank managers and directors being anv the 
worse for them' ? It is the depositors and share- 
holders that generally suffer, the big ones that 
handle other peoples’ money somehow manage to 
remain -unscathed — even coming ont bigger ana 
fatter than before. Nations become great and 
powerful by , their virtues, not merely by ,the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. Circums- 
tances do play a part, sometimes a very important 
part, but the determining factor par excellence is 
national character. 


ERRATA 

Page 683 Col. 2 after the concluding sentence of f. u. 99 add This article has been 
translated, from my original Bengali article, by Sj. Nalini K Gupta. 
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THE STUDY OP ZOOLOUY IN INDIA IN THE FUTUEE * 

Bt MAJOE E. B. SEYMOTJE SEWELL, I. M. S., 

Director of the Zoological Survey of India 


I T is the custom in this Congress that the 
Presidents of the various Sections should 
deliver a Presidential address, dealing 
'with some aspect of the subject, with -which 
^he Section deals, that is of interest and 
importance to all those who are members 
•of the Section ; and P have found the choice 
of a subject for my address to you to-day 
matter of some difficulty. In most cases 
• 4 in address such as this consists of a review 
of the work done or of advances in our 
.■knowledge made during the past year or 
series of years. Some of you, however, 
imay remember that in his Presidential 
address to this Section in 1921, Dr. 

"Gravely, of the Madras Museum, gave 
•an admirable review of the history 

of zoological research in India in the past, 
«nd as recently as 1923 Dr. G. Matthai, of 
Lahore University, chose as the subject of 
his address that branch of Zoology that for 
many years has been my particular study, 
■namely. Oceanographic Eesearch in Indian 
Waters. It is true that he limited his 

summary to the period prior to the outbreak 
of war in 1914 and that during the last few 
years considerable work has been carried out, 
especially on board the RI.M.>S. “Investigator”, 
that has resulted in, I think I may 
justly claim, a not insignificant contribution 
to our knowledge ; blit to deal in ray 
Presidential address to you to-day with this 
branch of research would inevitably result 
in my address becoming in the main a 

* "The gi eater portion of this article_ formed the 
Pr esidential address to the Zoolcgical Section 
of the Indian Science Congress, 1927. 


summary of my own work, some of the results 
of which have already been published and the 
remainder will, I hope, before long appear 
in print in the “Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.” The results obtained 
■will thus shortly be available to you all in 
extenso ; and a summary and discussion 
of them now would be merely to anticipate 
what I shall hope to tell you later. Moreover, 
an outline or summary of any one branch 
of Zoological research can, of necessity, only 
have any very great interest for and appeal 
to comparatively few, namely, to those who 
may for one reason or other be interested 
in that particular branch of learning or who 
may be engaged in research of a cognate 
nature ; and I feekthata Presidential address 
should deal with some aspect of zoological 
work that has a profound interest for you 
all Now there is one topic that is of the 
very greatest importance to us, whether our 
interest in Zoology is confined to the reseai ch 
side or to the academic branch, and this 
is the very vital question of the study of 
Zoology in India, not in the past, but in 
the future. To-day I purpose to direct your 
attention to this most important problem, 
a problem that is so important and is so 
vast that it will inevitably affect, not only 
us trained zoologists or those who in the 
future may take up the study of Zoology 
as a profession and as their life’s work ; it 
is a subject that will eventually affect the 
whole of this great country from end to end, 
although the application of zoology to the 
every day needs of the population is at 
present in its infancy and the importance of 
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a' knowledge of zoology has hitherto been 
bnt little realized. 

Zoology can roughly be divided, like the 
territory of ancient Ganl, into three parts. 
The first of these is Taxonomy and Morpho- 
logy, and along with these goes the study 
of Zoological physiology, for, as you know, 
the physiology of an animal is often as specific 
in its character as is the actual structure. 
The second branch of Zoology is the 
study of Embryology and Genetics; and the 
third great line of study is that of Ecology 
and Bionomics. In my opinion it is this 
third branch that is the greatest of the three ; 
but its study can only successfully ’ follow 
on a correct taxonomy. The first essential 
then of Zoology is a study of Taxonomy ; 
and in order to form a true estimate of the 
position of any species in our scheme of 
classification of the animal kingdom, taxonomy 
must be combined with the study of embryo- 
logy and morphology and in certain cases, 
and possibly far more often than has been 
the case in the past, with the study of the 
pimaFs physiology and bio-chemisticT. Now 
it is in this sphere of taxonomic research 
that the Zoological Survey of India both 
can be and is only too willing to be of 
assistance to every zoologist throughout the 
whole of India It has been whispered to 
me that certain zoologists in this country, 
though I hope that none such are present 
among you to-day, hold, or at least held, the 
opinion that the Zoological Survey of India 
is jealous of other zoological institutions. I 
wpld beg you, if any of you still retain 
this belmf, to rid your minds of it once and 
pt all. AV e are, and I speak for my collea<'ues 
pst as much as for myself, not only wifling 
but desirous of doing all that we can to 
help the bona fide students of zoology in this 
country and to improve, as far as lies within 
our power, the various institutions that have 
grown up and, I am glad to see, are still 
growing up in India. The facilities that we 
can at the present time offer to research 
workers in our laboratories in Calcutta are 
limited ; but I have room for at least six 
xebearch ^vorkets, for four Zoologists and 
Anthroplogists, and I should like to see 
these places occupied the whole year round. 
iac number of my colleagues in the Survey 
is but small and it is, therefore, only in 
certain groups of animals that we are at present 
research workers directly by 
idont fyiog for them specimens that thS 
maj have collected; but the Zoological Survey 


of India is in a position to be able tO' 
arrange with experts, not only in India but 
all over the wo. Id, for the identification' 
of any animal that may be "sent to 
us ; and in this way we can honestly claim 
that we are both able and willing to give 
very material assistance. The study of 
taxonomy will, as the fauna,' of this country 
becomes more and more known, cease, sooner 
or later, to have any very great attraction 
for the research-worker ; at the present 
time most of p have willy nilly to become 
taxonomists, since in almost every group of 
animals that we may wish to study our 
knowledge of the various species is still 
meagre; but I would impress on you that 
the study of this particular branch should 
never be considered an end in itself. It shouldl 
he regarded merely as the necessary prepara- 
tion for wider, more interesting and 
frequently more important studies. 

The study of Morphology and Comparative- 
Anatomy in this country is in its infancy. 
As some of you may know, there have from 
time to time appeared in the “Records ok 
the Indian Museum” papers dealing with 
this branchy of study. and I am glad to see- 
that there is in existence in India a movement 
for the production, by what I may term a> 
Committee of Professors in the various- 
colleges, of a series of monographs dealing: 
with the detailed structure of some of the 
commoner and most typical animals in the 
various phyla, though the idea underlying' 
the inception of this series appears to have- 
been the necessity of having standard works- 
for the purpose of teaching rather than any 
special interest that the members of this- 
Committee took in the subject In England' 
and Europe, as well as in America, the study 
of Morphology appears to be at the present 
time out of fashion, and its place in zoologi- 
cal research has been taken to a great extent 
• study of Genetics ; a movement' that 
in England can be traced very largely to the- 
mfluencB and enthusiasm of the late Professor- 
Bateson. The study of Genetics is, donbtless,. 
important and ^ it is, apparently, regarded as- 
or particular importance by those who are 
engaged in such researches ; indeed, some- 
enthusiasts go so far as to suggest, if not 
actually to state in so many words, that they 
ana they only are real zoologists. But it- 
appears to me, though I may be underrating 
the full importance of the subject, that this- 
oranch of research, at any rate as it is- 
conducted at the present time, can only: 
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■serve to explain the mechanism of the 
inheritance of ‘discontinuous variation,’ and 
no results, ho'wever startling they may appear 
to be, can explain the mechanism of the 
inheritance of ‘continuous variation,’ ■which, 
as most, if not all, field naturalists are con- 
vinced, is the main line along which the 
evolution of the animal kingdom has taken' 
and still is taking place. 

In India, as I have already, remarked, we 
■are still in the stage in which Taxonomy 
must be our first line of research ; but what 
■of the future ? Is there any reason why we 
■in this country should adopt the outlook or 
the fashion, as regards research, of any or 
•every other country ? "We have in India 
■our own fauna and our own problems, and 
I would like to see Indians building up their 
own type of Zoology and of < Zoological 
research-worker. My own outlook has, 
■doubtless, been largely influenced by and is 
•the ‘outcome of my experience as Surgeon- 
■Naturalist on the “Investigator” and I would 
put before you to-day a very strong plea 
■for the field worker and would impress upon 
you the paramount importance to this country 
•of the study of Ecology and Bionomics. 
When once we have succeeded in identifying 
•the various composite factors in the fauna 
•of any given area, the next step in our line 
•of research should take us out of the labo- 
Tatory into the open country. We must go 
-out and study the animals in their own 
•surroundings ; and not only should we do 
•so ourselves but we must encourage our 
students to do likewise. If we do this, we 
•shall' at once find that the interest our 
students take in their studies will be increa- 
•sed tenfold. Dr' Gravely recently told me 
of his experience when he took a party of 
•students from the Madras University down 
to Krnsadai Island in the Gulf of Mannar, 
-where there is a small field-laboratory, (it 
■cannot, as yet be said to be a Marine Biolo- 
:gical Station, for it has no permanent equip- 
ment ; but it serves an important purpose 
«s a site where the study of marine animals 
in their natural surroundings can be carried 
•out) ; as soon as these students found them- 
•selves able to observe the living animals in 
the open, in contrast to the study of pre- 
served organisms in the laboratory, they 
exclaimed, “ Oh, Sir, we did not know 
that Zoology could be so interesting,” 
The study of the animal in its natural 
habitat is more than inter estirg, it 
is fascinating ■, and it is along these lines 


that zoologists not only can and will find 
the most interesting work, it is on these 
lines that they can help to raise zoology to 
the ideal position to which it may in the 
future attain, of being the greatest philan- 
thropic agent in the world. Zoology has up to 
the present time been all too rarely called 
upon to assist in the solution of some of 
the greatest problems ' that confront us in 
India, whether we are concerned with the 
food supply of the millions of inhabitants 
or with their health and disease. In other 
countries the absolute necessity of carrying 
out systematic investigations regarding the 
Ecology and Bionomics of the marine fauna 
has resulted in the establishment of numer- 
ous Marine Biological Stations and the 
appointment of a large staff of marine 
Biologists. Even in the little island of_ 
Ceylon this necessity has been recognised, 
and the work carried out under the Ceylon 
Government has resulted in the formation 
of a company to exploit, by means of sea- 
going trawlers,- the fish supply of the Ceylon 
and of our Indian coasts. In India the 
maintenance and improvement of our fish 
supplies, whether from the coast or from 
inland waters, or even the improvement of 
our cattle, under the direction of the Yeteri- 
nary Departments, are all problems in Zoology 
and can only be solved by the application 
of Zoological research and Zoological methods. 
The question of pisciculture is one of very 
considerable importance, both on the ground 
of the provision of food-supplies or of extra 
income for the agriculturists and from the 
additional standpoint of the question of the 
health of the cultivators in areas where 
natural waters, such as tanks and ‘Jheels’, 
exist. In areas where pisciculture is carried 
out or where tanks, suitable for pisciculture, 
are in existence or can be constructed, it is 
essential that the agriculturist should have the 
benefit of expert advice. Pisciculture de- 
mands amongst other things (a) the 
identification of the fish fry and a careful 
control of fry distribution, in order that 
only the best kind of fish, for instance, those 
belonging to the carp tribe, are introduced 
into the tanks ; (b) the eradication from 
tanks of carnivorous fish, such as the 
“munel” [Ophioctphahis) in which the flesh 
is inferior and which are, therefore, of less 
value, as the price such fish fetch on the 
market is comparatively small ; (c) in order 
that fish culture in tanks may be a success, 
it is not sufficient merely to put in a large 
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number of fry and hope that a corresponding 
number of good-sized marketable fish will 
, be obtained. Such tanks require careful 
watching and should be stocked with suitable 
water-plants in order to maintain a copious 
food-supply for the fish, the better class of which 
are herbivorous, and to ensure that there is 
a proper supply of oxygen maintained in 
the water. Allied to this is the question of 
planting round such tanks suitable shrubs 
or plants which can from time to time be 
cut and the leaves thrown into the tanks to 
act as a further food-supply. I understand 
that investigations with regard to this latter 
procedure are at the present time being con- 
ducted under the direction of the Director 
of Eisheries, Madras, and that the results 
obtained are extremely hopeful ; and (d) 
the introduction into such tanks of small 
' fish which will feed on and destroy all mos- 
quito larvae. Mosquito destruction by means 
of such fish is a line that has been but 
little practised or attempted in India, though 
its possibilities were indicated as long ago as 
1912. So far as I know, the only area where 
it has been systematically carried out is in 
the tea-growing districts of the "Wynaad, 
where it was applied, along with other 
methods of mosquito eradication and quinine 
prophylaxis, and where a very considerable 
improvement in the health of the cultivators 
was effected. Ear more work on these lines 
has been done in Egypt and the Sudan than 
in India. The introduction into tanks of 
mosquito-destroying fish will, however, be 
futile without corresponding attention to item 
, (b) above, since these small fish would only 
act as a further food-supply for . the larger 
carnivorous ones, if these latter were allowed 
to remain in the tank. 

In order that pisciculture • can be 
adequately controlled and properly supervised, 
it is essential that each Province should have 
1 a fishery department for research and for 
advisory purposes. 

In Madras there is already a flourishing 
fishery department, there is also a second in 
the _ Punjab and I understand that 
there is a fishery officer in the Dnited 
Provinces. Pormerly there was also a fishery 
department attached to the Board of Agricul- 
ture in Bengal, but for some reason or other 
this appears to have been allowed to die and, 
1 believe, is now no longer in existence. In 
the event of a problem becoming urgent or 
01 such a wide nature that its application 
extends beyond the bounds of any one pro- 


vince, the Zoological Survey of India is wilt- 
ing to assist these fishery departments a? 
far as it lies in our power, W"ith our present- 
staff it is impossible for us to undertake to 
do anything more than this. 

During the mollusc survey, that was con- 
ducted in recent years by the Zoological 
Survey of India in order to discover whether 
or not certain parasitic worms can live andl 
be transmitted from man to man in India, it 
became clear that throughout this whole 
country there are large numbers of such- 
worms that infest sheep, goats, cattle and 
other .animals. In every case these parasitic 
Trematode worms pass through a part of their 
life-history in a fresh-water snail At present 
in this country the life-history of only n- 
single species, Schistosomum spindalis, which 
infests goats and cattle, has had its life-history 
thorough^ traced and much, research is still 
necessary in order to trace the life-histones- 
of others and to control and prevent their 
development. The fall investigation of this 
problem' requires the co-operation of a number 
of experts and a careful study not only of the- 
worms themselves, but also of their moUusu 
hosts and the chemical composition and physical 
characters of the streams and other areas or 
water in the region in which the parasite 
occurs, since all these factors have a profound 
influence upon each other and upon the 
development of the parasite. 

The medical research worker may, ss 
a result of his studies in laboratories and 
hospitals, be able to incriminate certain 
animals as the carriers of disease ; 
but from that stage on the eradication of 
the disease from the country becomes a 
problem in field zoology, and I ain convinced' 
that, though we may know that the Anophslf^^- 
mosqulto can transmit Malaria and the Sand- 
fly Kala-Azar, it is only by the application- 
of biological methods that we shall ever 
. succeed in controlling and eradicating these- 
pests and in freeing the population of India 
from two of the great curses under which 
we at present suffer and the same may be 
said of many of the diseases of plants that 
affect the food-supply. 

In India research, and particularly research' 
along lines which will be beneficial 
agriculture, is in its infancy. The possibilities 
of such research are -almost boundless, and 
it is only possible here to indicate certain- 
lines along which results of the highest value 
might be obtained. The eradication of insect, 
pests by means of chemical action such aS- 
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Fy drugs, poisonous gases, etc., is in the long 
run bound to be unsatisfactory, inasmuch 
as its effect is only temporary, the cost is 
very considerable and, though temporarily 
effective, the final result may even be worse 
than useless, inasmuch as one is unable to 
discriminate between harmful or beneficial 
insects The control of plant pests in the 
future will, in my opinion, be by means of 
biological methods and the application of 
such methods has already been strongly 
advocated in New Zealand, and, I believe, 
also in Australia. With the exception of the 
work that is being carried out on economic 
entomolgy, but little research, so far as I 
am aware, has been done in this country, 
with regard to plant pests and plant diseases. 
Plants are not only infested by insects ; they 
are also attacked by worms and protozoa ; 
and cases of destruction of crops have even 
been brought to the notice of the Zoological 
Survey where the agent has been found to 
be a crab, as, for instance, the case of the 
destruction of rice crops by crabs in Konkan. 
Again, so far as I know, no investigation in 
this country has been carried out regarding, 
on one hand, the damage done by molluscs, 
such as slugs and snails, by birds or mammals 
on either growing crops or crops that have been 
stacked or stored. In certain parts of the country 
parrots do an enormous amount of damage 
to stacked grain and the havoc wrought by 
rats to the cocoanut crops in certain areas 
is well known ; but no attempt has been 
•made to control these pests by biological 
methods On the other hand, the advantage 
to be derived from the presence of other 
birds, etc., who feed on insects and therefore 
, might be useful in eradicating an insect 
pest, has never been investigated. 

In other countries a certain amount of 
J work has been done on the influence of the 
. the soil on the fauna, but little, if any, 
work has been done, at any rate in India, 
on the influence of the fauna on the soil ; and 
yet it is more than probable that the 

fauna, both macroscopic and microscopic, 
of the soil has a very profound influence 
both on the soil itself and on the 
crop that is grown on it I do 

not here mean the bacteriological investiga- 
tion of soil, but the effect and inflnence 
of the unicellnlar animals ( Protozoa ) and 
the larger earth-dwelling forms, snch as 
worms, insect larvae, termites, etc. The 
pioneer work of Darwin on the influence 
of earthworms is sufficient to indicate how 
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great the effect of the fauna may be, and' 
research along similar lines might yield 
results of the very highest value. 

For the correct application of our 
knowledge of zoology to economic problems 
it is essential that the animals concerned 
should be studied, firstly, from a systematic 
point of view, in order correctly to 
determine their species and, secondly, a^. 
careful study must be made of their ecology 
and bionomics ; audit is only when these 
studies are completed, that one can usefully 
apply one’s knowledge to economic pur- 
poses. There are, I admit, difficulties in 
the way of carrying out such field researches 
as I have indicated and' the greatest of these 
is finance — or rather the lack of it. But I 
believe that if the matter is sufficiently strongly 
urged by us, one and all, the Authorities of 
the various Institutions, to which we belong, 
can and will be ready to meet our require- 
ments in this line, as far asN they are able ; 
and here we have another line of assistance- 
that we in the Zoological Survey of India^ 
can render. The officers of the Survey can 
and I am sure, will be willing to take with 
them, when they go out on tour, one or two 
selected students from the Colleges a'ndi 
ijniversities ; in this way these students would, 
at a comparatively small cost, be able to 
study the fauna of this country ifi its natural 
surroundings and would further have the 
benefit of the experience of a trained 
field-worker. 

Now the moment that we commence our- 
studies of the Ecology and Bionomics of the 
fauna of this country we discover that we 
need a far wider knowledge than that of' 
zoology alone. To quote from the ’late Dr. 
Annandale, 

“Zoology is so closely connected with other- 
branches of biology and so dependent in the last 
resort'on Geology, Chemistry, Phvsics and Mathe- 
matics that in my own work I find it. frequently 
necessary to apply to members of other departments 
for special information. My experience has been 
that such information is always given in a most 
ungrudging and generous spirit, when applied for 
personally.” 

I can most emphatically corroborate this 
statement ; bat are we zoologists justified- 
in continually demanding from others that 
they should undertake on our behalf re sear- 
ches that we ought to be in a position to-- 
carry out for ourselves ? 'We must remem- 
ber that they have their own interests and 
their own studies, and that every time they 
so kindly undertake to assist us, they have: 
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*to giVe -tip 'time, which they -value -every 
bit- as inuch as we do, in order to -carry out 
some piece of research work that 'for fl’.em 
■has little or ho interest. To the field-zodlogist 
• or naturalist it is of the greatest importance 
"that he should he able to investigate, -not 
only the fauna, but the associate flora, the 
-chemical composition, the hydrogen-ion concen- 
-tration and the amount of oxygen -and car- 
'bon dioxide present in the soil or 
•water, in which the animals that he is study- 
-ing live •, for every one of these factors 
has a most profound bearing on the animal 
dife and, furthermore, eveiy one of these 
-factors is continually changing -nith the 
-change of the seasons. In certain eases we 
-do undoubtedly require a knowledge that we 
-ourselves are not in a position to obtain. 
'The late Dt. Annandale, in one of the last 
-.papers that he published, showed to how 
-great an extent the character of the Mollusc 
■inhabitants of any given area of water 
■ depends on the amount of lime-salts present * 
it is, therefore, of the utmost importance to 
■us that we should know the chemical com- 
position of the water, and here we certainly 
•require' the services of a trained chemist, 
for It is beyond the scope of work of a 
-zoologist to carry out elaborate analyses of 
a highly technical character, and, moreover, 
these analyses must be conducted reneatedlv 
■throughout the different seasons of the yea? 
‘tor It has clearly been shown that in such 
large nvers as the ^Tile in Egynt and thp 
■Ganges in this cnnnhy, there if „ °ctal 
chemic^ change in the composition of the 
water, following and dependent on the change 
from the dry to the rainy season. Dr. Hora’s 
Sadies of the inhabitants of the hill 
streams of India has equally shown the man- 
sumnndings can mechani- 
stmctore of the .ynrions 
-animal inhabitanL's, whether thev he Fish 
Amphibia or Insects. For those o'f ns wbo4 
■researches he in the sea the problem will,' I 
'have no donbt, prove to be jnst as complicated 
j f ""PC**" «nd Temperate sens there is nn- 
•donbtedly a very considerable seasonal variation 
in the chemical composition of the water, that 
atTccts the amount of silicates and Phosphate': 

of «>e Fauna 
’ changes in the 

in the altc-raticn 

■' ^be Indian sc.-i.s 
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must attempt to' elucidate these changes. At 
first sight then it appears to be essential that 
we should, at the least, have the assistance of 
both a botanist and a chemist to help us ; 
and here I may take the opportunity of im- 
pressing on you the great advantage that can 
be derived from team work. Such colla- 
boration should be particularly easy to attain 
in your Colleges and Universities, where 
Zoology and Botany, as well as Chemistry, 
are being taught side by side. But, failing 
such collaboration, there is a very great 
deal that a zoologist can do and should 
be able to do for himself. The study of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration, the amount of 
dissolved gases and the salinity of the sea 
water require bnt little technical knowledge, 
for the methods of estimation have now-a-days 
been so simplified and standardised that we 
can with very little experience carry out 
our own investigations, provided ■ that we 
possess the necessary apparatus. Every 
student should he taught in your advanced 
classes to estimate the hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration of both soil and water and every 
student of otijr marine fanna should be able 
to carry out titration with silver nitrate solu- 
tion and so estimate for himself the degree 
of salinity of the sea; this latter process has 
been most carefully standardised by the 
CoDseil Permanent pour 1’ Exploration de la 
Met” and the technique is one that is easily 
learned : every observation on oar marine 
fauna should, therefore, he accompanied by 
observations on the temperature and salinity 
of the sea water itself. 

As one gains wider experience one finds, 
however that our researches must be carried 
even further afield. Let me cite a couple of 
examples. During the past year I have had 
occasion to investigate an epidemic of 
mortality araong the fauna of the tank in the 
compound of the Indian Museum. On the 
morning of the 17th of February last it was 
discovered that many of the fish in the tank 
were dying with all the sympthms of asphyxia, 
nor "were the fish the only inhabitants that 
were affected. In varying degrees it was 
mnnd that both the Molluscs and the 
Crustacea _ were also suffering from the 
Same condition. It is probablv well-known to 
yon that at about this sea.son of the year, 
that is to say from Ifarch to June, there is 
annually a very heavy mortality in the tank 
ranna throughout India. Annandale noticed 
tne occurrence of this phenomenon, and called 
attention to if, parUcularly among the Sponges 
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and Polyzoa, and I have myself called atten- 
tion to it in the Mollusca. Annandale put 
forward the view that this mortality 
was due to imperfect acclimatisation, the 
animals being unable to withstand the 

high temperatures that prevail during the 
dry season of the year. In view, however, 
of the wide distribution and the continued 
survival of the fauna in spite of this mor- 
tality, this conclusion can, I think, hardly 
be justified and we must look for some 
other cause of it. One of the problems 
that I had to consider' when dealing with 
the mortality in the Museum tank was, 
whether this mortality was merely a part 
of this annual phase or was it due to a 
local specific cause ? An examination of 
the water, that was carried out for me by 
the Chemical Examiner to the Government 
of Bengal, showed that no known poison had 
been introduced into the tank. Further 
examination showed that there was no 
reason to think that the hydrogen-ion con- 
centration was abnormal, though it must 
be owned that our knowledge of the 

changes in this feature during the 
course of the year is practically nil. An 
examination of the dissolved gases revealed 
that the amount of oxygen in the water 
was, although somewhat less than that usual- 
ly present in other countries, not so greatly 
diminished as to be actually harmful ^ the 
carbon dioxide present in solution was, 
however, abnormally great in- amount and 
it seemed certain that this was the 
actual cause of death I was then faced 
with another problem, namely, what was the 
cause of this great increase in the amount 
of the carbon dioxide ? A careful study 
of all the known data revealed that it was 
almost certainly attributable to the mete- 
orological conditions that were at the time 
and had been for some days previously, 
prevailing over Calcutta During a short 
period prior to the outbreak the air tem- 
perature bad been steadily rising; and not only 
was the maximum temperature some degrees 
above normal, but so also was the miniraum 
temperature, and this condition of affairs 
reached its climax on the day prior to the 
epidemia At the same time there had been 
no rain-fall ; there had been a steady rise 
in the humidity of the atmosphere, and an 
almost complete absence of wind. The result 
of these combined meteorological conditions 
had been to completely inhibit the normal 
circulation in the tank, on which the oxy- 
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genation- of’ the water and the removal from- 
it of the excess carbon dioxide very largely 
depends ; there was no “change over’' 
between the surface and the bottom waters, 
since all surface currents due to wind had’ 
ceased, nor was there any change due to- 
convection currents, since the raised tem- 
perature of the water combined with the 
increased' humidity of the air and the con- 
sequent decrease in the rate of evaporation,, 
had prevented the surface layer becoming ' 
more dense than the underlying stratum.- 
There had thus been a complete stagnation- 
of the water in the tank, and a consequent' 
increase in the amount of carbon dioxide,., 
especially in the lower levels, till it had' 
reached a lethal concentration and so -had' 
poisoned the inhabitants. It is clear then* 
that, ■ at any rate in this instance, the- 
ultimate cause of the mortality of the fauna- 
of the tank must be laid at the door of' 
the meteorological conditions and' it seems- 
not improbable' that the annual mortalityr- 
to which I have referred, above, is to be- 
attributed to the same cause. 

I have found that a study of the meteoro- 
logical conditions is equally essential in any 
investigation into the conditions under.* 
which the marine fauna lives in Indian seas.. 
As a result of several years’ work regarding- 
the conditions of the surface water through- 
out the whole width of Indian seas from* 
the Maidive Islands on the West to the- 
coast of Burma on the East I have found' 
that continual changes are taking place,, 
especially as regards the salinity. •In- 
addition to the seasonal changes, that are- 
due to the alternation of the wet and dry 
seasons and the effects of the two mon- 
soons, there is evidence that long period! 
oscillations, of the nature of “seiches”, '.the- 
time-period depending on the size and- 
shape of the sea basin and the salinity of? 
the sea water, are, at any rate at certain > 
seasons of the year, present in the deeper' 
layers of the ocean and that these are con- 
tinually bringing up, from considerable- 
depths to near the surface, masses of water 
that have a higher salinity than the normal 
surface water. The.S 0 long period oscilla- 
tions in the surface salinity have time 
periods of approximately 28 days in the- 
Arabian Sea, 10 days in the Laccadive Sea 
15 to 16 days in the Bay of Bengal, in 
which the type of “seiche” appeare to be 
a bi-nodal one, 18 to J9 dajs in the 
Andaman Sea and 2^[a days in the Gull 
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•of Mannar. These are almost ceitainly due 
'to seiches, Md in addition, there is evidence 
of a transverse “seiche”, also binodal in 
character, across the Bay of Bengal having 
-a time period of 51/2 days. At the cnlmina- 
ting phase of each swing there is a mixture 
-of surface water with deeper and more 
-saline water and this causes a rise in the 
salinity of the surface-water itself that 
'has a profound effect on the fauna Corres- 
ponding to the rise and fall of salinity we 
.get the appearance on the surface of shoals 
of organisms, sometimes of the one kind 
-and sometimes of another; in some 

instances the shoals consists almost entirely 
of Salps, in others of small cmstacea, such 
as Lvcifer, while in yet others we get 

Medusa Superposed on these long period 
oscillations of salinity we get a double 
•diurnal oscillation in the salinity, that also 
•■appears to be brought about by an upwel- 
•hng from some depth below the surface, 
probably from as great a depth as 50 to 100 
fathoms, of water that is usually more saline 
vfhan _ the surface water itself ; and accom- 
.panying _ this double oscillation in the sali- 
.the course of the day. I find 
•That there is evidence pointing to ve^ 
definite changes m the Plancton of tE 
surface levels Many of you are doubtless 

S” fhl migration” 

• of the _ Plancton, that has been shown to 
■occur in European waters and in other 
“’gJ^ation that is usually 
activity of these minute 
animals themselves. Personally I am pro- 
foundly sceptical regarding the pSsibm^ 
of these small organisms being able^to ma^ 
their way, in the time available, through the 
immense columms of water bpfioo^ in 
level, treo, to (her ™'“id fo 

migrate, in some cases as much as ?nn 
•fathoms. In Indian _ waters, srtr ‘'as m? 
exper.ence goes, this alteration of level at 
.which the planctonic organisms occur 
^pears to take place, not as in temperate 
waters at penods corresponding to day and 
night, but twice a day at times that corres- 
pond roughly to the changes in thl 

sSl especially the Copepoda, 

larvae, Sngiifa and similar 

the sXf ’ eppearan^'on 

- -evening, there is a marked diminution® 


in their numbers or even a complete 
absence at 1 to 2 p.m. This appearance and 
disappearance of these organisms shows little or 
no relationship to the rise and fall of the 
tide but appears to agree with the times of 
upwelling of the water from the deeper 
strata. Now, the ultimate causation of this 
oscillation in the sea water, in both the 
case of the long-period seiche and the 
diurnal upwelling, is to be found in the 
meteorological conditions that prevail over 
the open waters. "With each succeeding 
monsoon there is an alteration in the 
direction of tho wind ; during the south- 
west monsoon the wind blows steadily 
towards the north-east and during the 

north-east monsoon it blows in 
exactly the opposite direction ; in consequen- 
ce of this alternation the surface waters are 
piled up first on one side of the various 
basins and then on the other, and as soon 
as the wind ceases the water tends to flow 
back to its proper level and thus the to-an_d- 
fro ^ swings of the deeper stratum is set in 
motion. Similarly, during each twenty-four 
hours the rise and fall of the barometer is 
accompanied by a fall and rise of the 
strength of the wind, in consequence of 
which the surface water at the times of 
low barometric pressure is blown • away 
and water from below wells np to the 
surface to take its place. We thus have 
large masses of water constantly in a 
state of movement and with each period of 
upwelling,^ planctonic organisms from below 
make _ their appearance on the surface, only 
to disappear again as the wind drops and 
the water again sinks back to its normal 
level. In Indian waters it seems highly 
probable, then, that the “migration” of the 
plancton Js in reality at any rate in the 
main a translation” and is not an active 
process. 

I think I need go no further in 
emphasising the extreme importance, ,tbere- 
fore, of carrying our researches far beyond 
the hard and fast limits of strict zoology ; 
and it is _ clear that, in order to complete 
our investigations regarding the Indian Fauna, 
each one of us, take a wide view 
and carry on researches simultiineonsly into 
the fauna_ and the general conditions under 
which it lives, even to the extent of taking 
®”®y^®tions on meteorology. Whether in 
the future _ such researches will be carried 
only such researches that 
should be considered adequate, will depend 
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on you who nro listoninK to me to-day. It 
behoves xis, therefore, to pause for a moment 
and consider wimt is to come in tiio future ; 
and I ask you the nsc-long question "Quo 
vadis ?” for, it is to you, the Professors, 
Lecturers, Demonstrntoi-s and Advanced 
Students of Zoolofcy in our Universities and 
Golleg:es througiiout India, that wo must look 
for an answer. The teaching of Zoology 
throughout this country now rests absolutely 
in the hands of you Indians yourselves ; in 
most, if not in all, tho numerous colleges 
there is a department of Zoology, more or 
less well-equipped and with an ever increas- 
ing number of students ; and I ask yon 
“what typo of trained zoologist nro you 


turning out?” Are your students 
being trained ' by you in the broadest 
principles of Zoology such as I have indi- 
cated ? As tho late Dr. Annaudale re- 
remarked before this section of the Indian 
Science Congress in 1922, “Applied Zoology 
should be and perhaps some day may become 
tho great philanthropic agent of the world”; but 
this great ideal will never be attained in this 
country unless your students are learning at 
your hands an enthnsinsm for their subject that 
will enable them thioughout their whole life 
to devote themselves whole-heartedly to its 
study. Only by so doing can yon and they 
hope to raise Zoology to the high level at 
which wo all wish to see it. 


SOME CELEBRITIES 

BT NAGENDRANATH GUPTi 


RaJUvRISHKA Parajuiamsa 

I N 1881 Keshub Chandra Sen, accompanied 
by a fairly largo party, went on board a 
steam yacht belonging to his son-in-law, 
Maharaja Nrtpendra Narayan Bhup of Kuch 
Behar, to Dakshineswar to meet Rnmkrishna 
Paramhansa. I had tho good fortune to bo 
included in that party. Wo did not land, 
but the Paramhansa, accompanied by his 
nephew Hriday, who brought a basket of 

parched rice (\f^) and some sandcsJi for ns, 
boarded the steamer which steamed ■ up the 
river towards Somra. The Paramhansa was 
wearing a red bordered d/ioti and a shirt 
which was not buttoned. We all stood up 
as he came on board and Keshub took the 
Paramhansa by the hand ' and made him sit 
close to him. Keshub then beckoned to mo 
to come and sit near them and I sat down 
almost touching their feet. The Paramhansa 
whs dark-complexioned, kept a beard, and 
his eyes never opened very wide and were^ 
introspective. He was of medium height,' 
slender almost to leanness and very frail- 
looking. As a matter of fact, he had an excep- 
tionally nervous temperament, and was 
extremely sensitive to the slightest physical 
pain. He spoke with a very slight but 

68-2 


charming stammer in very plain Bengali, 
mixing ■ the two “yous” ( and 

frequently. All the talking was practically 
done by tho Paramhansa, and , the rest, 
including Keshub himself, were respectful 
and e.iger listeners. It is now more than 
forty-five years ago that this happened and 
yet almost everything that the Paramhansa 
said is indelibly impressed on my memory. 
I have never heard any other man speak 
ns he did. It was an unbroken flow of 
profound spiritual truths and experiences 
welling up from the perennial spring of his 
own devotion and wisdom. The similes and 
metaphors, the apt illustrations, were as 
striking as they were original. At times 
as ho spoke he would draw a little closer 
to Keshub until part of his , body was un- 
consciously resting in Keshub’s lap, but 
Keshub sat perfectly still and made no move- 
ment to withdraw himself. 

After he had sat down the Paramhansa 
glanced round him and expressed his appro- 
val of the company sitting around by 
saying, “C^’n I cq»t CBN (Good, 

good; They have all good large eyes).” 
Then he peered at a young man wearing 
English clothes and sitting at a distance 
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a capstan, CW*ff|” ! 

(Who is that ? He looks Rke a Sabeb).” 
Keshub smilingly explained that _ it 
■was a ybiing ’ Bengali who had just 
returned from England. The Paramhansa 

laughed, “'®Tt ^ 

ill ! (That’s right One feels afraid of a 
Sahebi” The young man was Kumar 
Gajendra Narayan of Kuch Behar, who 
shortly afterwards married Keshub ’s second 
daughter. The next moment he lost all 
interest in the people present and began 
to speak of the various ways in ‘which he 
used to perform his sadhana. “Sometimes 
I would fancy myself the ' Brahminy duck 

calling for its mate ( '^if^ '51^^^! B'^1 

)t ” 

There is a poetic tradition in Sanscrit that 
the male and female of a brace of Brahminy 
ducks spend the night on the opposite shores 
of a river and keep calling to each other. 
Again, “I would be the kitten calling for 
the mother cat and there wonld be the 
response of the mother ( '®rtfs5 
CilJl ’Ilfs CVS'pi ■JiTt'e ).” After speaking 

in this strain for some time he suddenly 
pulled himself up and said with the smile 
of a child, ^*rr5, nfiRT? 

1 (Everything about secret sadhana 
should not be told).” He explained that it 
was impossible to express in language the 
ecstacy of divine communion when the 
human soul loses itself in the contemplation 
of the deity. Then he looked at some of 
the faces around him and spoke at length 
on the indications of character by physiog- 
nomy. Every feature of the human face 
was expressive of some particular trait of 
character. The eyes were the most important 
but all other features, the forehead, the ears, 
the nose, the lips and the teeth were help- 
ful in the reading of character. And so the 
marvellous monologue went on until the 
Paramhansa began to speak of the Nirakara 
(formless) Brahman, "st iS’t 

Pit (the manifestation of the Formless 
has to be realised).” He repeated the word 
Nirakara two or three times and then 
quietly passed into samadhi as the diver 
^ips into the fathomless deep. While the 
Paramhansa remained unconscious Keshub 
Chunder Sen explained that recently there 


had been some conversation between him- 
self and the Paramhansa about the Nirakara 
Brahman and the Paramhansa appeared to 
be profoundly moved. 

We intently watched Eamkrishna Parani- 
hansa in samadhi. The whole body relaxed 
and then became slightly rigid. There was 
no twitching of the muscles or nerves, nO 
movement of any limb. Both, his hands lay 
in his lap with the fingers lightly interlocked. 

The sitting posture of the body ( ) was 
easy, but absolutely motionless. The face 
was slightly tilted up and in repose. The 
eyes were nearly but not wholly 
closed. The eyeballs were not turned 
up or other-wise deflected, but they 
were fixed and conveyed no message of outer 
objects to the brain. The lips were parted 
in a beatific and indescribable smile, disclos- 
ing the gleam of the white teeth. There ■was 
something in that wonderful smile which 
no photograph was ever able to reproduce. 

We gazed in silence for several minutes 
at the motionless form of the Paramhansa 
and then Trailokya Nath Sanyal, the singing 
apostle of Keshub Chunder Sen’s church, 
sang a hymn to the accompaniment of a 
drum and cymbals ( ). As the 

music swelled in volume the Paramhansa 
opened his eyes and looked around him as 
if he were in a' strange place , The music 
stopped. The Paramhansa looking at us said, 

“‘h'51 ^151 ? ( Who are these people ) 

Aud then he vigorously slapped the top of 
his head several times, and cried out, 

“ Wiq -ql ! OTq -^ ! (Go down, go down ) !” 
No one made any mention of the trance. The 
Paramhansa became fully conscious and sang 
in a pleasant voice, ^>51 

HI ^51 ! ( What a wonderful 

machine Kali the Mother has made ) !” After 
the song the Paramhansa gave a luminous 
exposition as to how the voice should he 
trained to singing and the characteristics of 
a good voice. 

It was fairly late in the evening when 
we returned to Calcutta after landing the 
Paramhansa at 'Dakshineswar. No carriages 
could be had at Abiritola Ghat and Keshub 
had to walk all the way to Musjidbari Street 
to the house of Kali Gharan Banerji, who had 
invited him to dinner. 

It has to be mentioned that some time 
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after this incident I went to see “Jl”, a 
devout disciple and follower of Rnmkiishna 
Pararahansn and the well-known compiler 
of the sayings and teachings nf the Param- 
hansa. 1 am related to “il” and I urged 
him to go and see the remarkable 
holy man at Dakshineswar. “M” first saw 
the Parambansa in 1882, and he reminded 
me the other day in Calcutta how this came 
about at my suggestion. 

The Parambansa died in 1886. That was 
the third year of my stay at Karachi, but just 
about that time I happened to bo in Calcutta. 
I followed the bier of the Parambansa to 
the burning-ghat. All the disciples, including 
Vivekananda, were there and Trailokya Nath 
Sanyal was also present. 

TUE KUCn BEUAn MABIUAGE 

Keshub Chander Sen’s eldest daughter 
was married to the Maharaja of Kuch Behar 
in 1878, and I well remember the ferment 
that the event created in Calcutta among the 
members of the Brahmo Samaj. Soriie of 
the leading members of the Samaj and the 
majority of the members of the Brahmo 
Samaj of India protested against the marriage 
on the ground that Keshub’s daughter bad 
not attained the age of fourteen, the minimum 
marriageable age for Brahmo girls. The 
Bengal Government, wliich bad arranged the 
marriage, would not agree to the ceremony 
being deferred, and Keshub in spite of all 
protests, agreed to the proposal of the 
Government. In justification of the step he 
was taking Keshub declared that he had 
received an adesli, or an express command- 
ment from God. Between the oppositionists 
and the remnant of the followers . of Keshub 
there was a keen struggle for the possession 
of the Mmidir on Slechuabazar Street. 

. Kesbub’s followers retained possession of 
the building by calling in the police to 
'their assistance, and shortly afterwards the 
Badharan Brahma Samaj house of prayer 
was erected, on Cornwallis Street. I remem- 
ber quite well the building of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj Mandir after the split in the 
Indian Brahmo Samaj following the Kuch 
Behar marriage. Nearly fifty years have 
gone by since the Kuch Behar Marriage, 
and the world may judge for itself whether 
the marriage with its harvest and aftermath 
had direct divine sanction. 

Keshub Chukder Sen 

Of Keshub Chunder Sen’s greatness, of his 
graciousness and charm of manner, all who 


bad the privilege of coming in contact with 
him had only one opinion. He was a strik- 
ingly handsome man with a fairly tall and 
fnll fignre, and he could never be mistaken 
for an ordinary man. As an orator I hare 
never met bis peer, and I have heard many 
Indian, English and American orators. The 
characteristic feature of his oratary was that 
bo held himself always in easy command : 
there was hardly any gesticulation and he 
would sometimes thrill his audience by lift- 
ing a finger. His voice was of such power 
and compass, albeit smooth and silvery in 
its flow, that it filled the Town Hall of 
Calcutta almost without an • effort. He 
rarely gave way to emotion, but on one 
occasion fears streamed from his eyes while 
delivering one of his annual addresses at 
the Town Hall. The subject was “Am I an 
inspired Prophet ?” As an orator in Bengali 
I have heard no one else^ sway his hearers 
as he did In the last Bengali address that 
he delivered in the Beadon Garden in Calcutta 
I noticed a hostile elemeut, consisting of a 
number, of Vaishnavas, who were scoffing 
at him loudly before he began to ‘speak, and 
yet those very men were so carried , away 
by the . orator’s appeal that they shouted 
“Hnri Bol” and rolled on the grass in ah 
ecstacy of emotion and admiration. 

Keshub had a fine sense of humour. For 
Some time he used to hold a theological 
class in the Albert Hall on Saturdays, and 
the audience ' was composed of advanced 
college students, professors, and others, with 
a sprinkling of Europeans. A glass of water 
was usually placed before the speaker. One 
day a young man who had been sitting in 
front of Keshub close to the table and had 
been looking up with rapt admiration at the 
speaker quietly raised the glass of wafer and 
drank if off .as soon as Kesbhb had finished 
his lecture and resumed his seat. Keshub 
quietly smiled and said in' Bengali, “I thought 
speaking for a long time made a man rather 
thirsty, but I now see that listening to a 
speech is also thirsty work.” 

‘Whether Keshub Chnnde'r Sen will takb 
high and permanent rank among the reli- 
gions reformers of India time alone will 
determine. In spite of bis great powers he 
was considerably hampered by the cares and 
burden of a large family.' After his death 
I wrote a booklet in English which attracted 
the favourable attention . of some men of 
note and wa!x considered worthy of notice 
by the Bengal Government, but « vnnno. 
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man's enthusiasm is not always worth much 
and time is the truest appraiser. As regards 
the ecclectic church founded by Keshub 
Chunder Sen and known as the New 
Dispensation, it has not made much headway 
in the forty odd years that have passed 
after the death of the founder. Still the 
country will always cherish the memory of 
Keshub Chunder Sen as that of a great man 
endowed with high' gifts and who upheld the 
truth as he saw it. 


Baskoi Chakdra Chattebji 

Bankim Chandra Chatterji, who was a 
Deputy Magistrate and one of the first two 
graduates ^ of the Calcutta University, was 
paying, in 1882, on leave in a house on 
Bowbazar Street. Afterwards, when he was 
appointed assistant secretary to the 
Government of. Bengal, he lived in 
another house on _ the same street The 
first time I saw him was in the company 
of Devendranath Sen, my brother-in law and 
a well-known Bengali poet and afterwards 
I used to accompany Sris Chandra Majumdar 
Duelist to Bankira’s house! 
Rakhal Chandra Banerji, Bankim’s son-in-law 
was also a great friend of mine, and he 
used to take me some times to see his father- 

1“ M I saw Bankim’s 

brother Sanjiva Chandra Chartferji, Chandra 
Nath Bose and Rajkrishna Mukeiji. Bankim 
was usually a reticent and reserved man 
and though we heard that he discussed 
literature and other important subjects with 
his intimate friends we heard him usually 
in light conversation, or chaffing one of his 
friends. But the earnestness of his nature 
was ^parent even to young observers like 
ns. Kvery young aspirant in Bengali litera- 
ture had easy access to him and he had a 
kind word of encouragement for all. thoueh 
dunng the four years that he edited the 
famous Bangadarshan he was a terror 
to writers of indifferent hooks. His face and 
head were of the finest Brahminical type, 
pe head was beautifully moulded with a 
broad, but not high forehead, with greyinc 
hair curling nncared for on the head. The 

brown, the nose 
oW aquiline, the lips thin and 

likenesses of 

’s these few the head 

ored with a Moghul turban. He be- 


longed to a bare-headed race, but there is 
hardly one good portrait in Bengali costume. 
Jyotirindrauath Tagore, who made a great 
hobby of phrenology for several years and 
who _ had as great skill with the pencil 
as with the pen, once made pencil .sketches 
of the heads of Iswara Chandra Yidyasagara 
and Bankim Chandra Cbatterji, and published 
them side by side in the Balah magazine, 
with_ comments on indications of character 
as disclosed by the heads of these two great 
men. I think it would be well worth while 
to rescue this study of Bankim’s head from 
toe files, of the extinct periodical, to enlarge 
it and to place it in some prominent place. 
Quite apart from Baukim’s place in Bengali 
literature, every Indian would like to view a 
likeness of the head of the man who 
composed ^ the “Bande Mataram” song, 
when todia will become a nation in her 
own right these words will be found 
blazoned on the entrance of the national 
Farliament. 

_ There was a very remarkable controversy 
in the columns of toe Statesman newspaper 
between Bankim Chandra Cbatterji and the 
Rev. Dr. W. Hastie. Principal of the General 
Assembly’s Institution, about certain features 
of the Hindu religion. Bankim, who wrote 
under the _ name of “Ram Sarma”, was a 
master of dialectics and English prose, anfi 
had the better of the argument. So impress- 
p was Dr. Hastie by the vigour of Bankim’s 
language and his scholarship that he offered 
to introduce his name to European savants 
if he would disclose his identity. Bankim 
proudly replied that Dr. Hastie had mistaken 
his man. Ram Sarma” was not anxious 
for an honour which he ‘did not deserve and 
might not prize, and that he was perfectly 
content with the approbation of a whole 
This" Was a clear clue to the writer’s 
identity. Bankim himself made no secret of 
the authorship of the letters and Dr. Hastie 
learned very soon that he had to deal with 
a man who needed no introduction at his 
hands. 


. , ^9 Bankim took .the keenest 

interest in Bengali literature and new writers, 
ana.l had my .share of his generous appre- 
ciation of some of my Bengali writings, 
tnougn 1 had no opportunity of expressing 
iQn,- gratitude. .When he died in 

j' his house in Calcutta opposite the 
aledical College I was in Calcutta, but be 
was unconscious when I called to see him. 
ne aid not suffer long and the end came 
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mercifnily and swiftly. At Nimtola Ghat I 
saw the tranquil and serene features of 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji in the final peace 
of death. There was no change of any kind 
and it looked so much like natural sleep 
that it was difiScult to realise that the Great 
Change had come over this gifted son of 
India. As I stood looking for the last time 
at the departed blaster the reality of the 
lines of the poet was borne in upon mb ; — 

“How wonderful is Death 

Death and his brother Sleep !” 

Three personalities of exceptional strength 
appeared in Bengal in the nineteenth century, 
Iswara Chandra 'V^dyasagara, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji and Swami Vivekananda. The first 
two passed away in the closing years of the 
century, while Swami Yivekananda had 
barely crossed the threshold of the twentieth 
century when he wns culled uwuy te his. 
rest. 

DwHESDRAUiTH TaGOBE 

Dwijendranath Tagore was the eldest son 
■of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore and lived 
to the great age of 87. I first saw him at 
the ancestral house in Jorasanko, Calcutta. 
He was just a little over forty years of age, 
tall, bearded, with a full habit of body, 
earnest, clear eyes and a wonderful charm 
of manner. It is rarely that we find such 
an intellect as his, acute, versatile and 
original. Omar Khayyam was a great poet 
as well as an astronomer, but after all star- 
gazing is not far removed from poesy, but 
who would believe Euclid capable of com- 
posing the Iliad ? And yet Dwijendranalh 
Tagore was as much at home in the forbid- 
ding domain of abstruse mathematics as in 
the perplexing maze of philosophy, or in the 
ethereal empyrean of poesy. As if this was 
not sufficient to prove the lavishness of the 
gifts of nature, Dwijendranath had genius 
even in bis fingers, in the intricate and 
artistic folding of a missive, in making note 
books without the help of thread or needle, 
in making magical boxes out of common 
paper ! His great poetical work Sioapnapraymi 
has never been properly appreciat- 
ed, but that is the loss of the reading public. 
Serious students who have read the book 
carefully find that the memory is haunted 
by the melody of many verses while the 
■grandeur of others is indisputable. His 
lilting metrical translation of Meghdxda is a 


work of fine art. Not less notable is his 
contribution to philosophical literature. He 
felt a simple pleasure in reading out to his 
visitors the latest work on which he happened 
to be engaged and of course many of them 
were flabbergasted. Once his youngest 
brother Rabindranath and myself were 
passing his room and I expressed a desire 
to see Dwijendranath. Rabindranath with u 
look of mock horror on his face said, "If 
Bara Dada gets hold of you now, you will 
be done for !” Dwijendranath was then 
absorbed in working out a new geometry 
distinct from that of Enclid, and if I had 
entered his room he would have at once 
commenced to explain his new discovery 
to my very unmathematic intelligence. Need- 
less to say, 1 took his brother’s warning at 
once ! 

Dwijendranath Tagore’s nature had the 
IcntnspHrentjy tmi simpTiiciiy of a child, and 
•while nature had endowed Lim prodigally 
with her gifts, the world left him severely 
alone and gave him no share of its wisdom. 
On one occasion he was sent to his father’s 
landed estate, and when the ryots approached 
him with tales of distress he granted remis- 
sions of revenue with both hands with the 
result that the rent-roll was considerably 
reduced that year. That experiment was 
not tried again. He was so generous 
that on one occasion when some one 
came to him for help he gave away the 
silver pandan ( ) lying in front of him, 

saying he had nothing else to give at that 
time. His' Homeric laughter, bis heartiness, 
and the utter absence of self-conscionsness 
endeared Jbim to all who knew him. "With 
advancing age physical frailty supervened, 
but his remarkable intellect remained as 
bright as ever and bis interest in affairs 
never flagged. In the closing years of his 
life he was keenly interested in Mahatma 
Gandhi’s movement and frequently corres- 
ponded with him. Mahatma Gandhi called 
him “Bara Dada” and wrote about him 
publicly in terms of high appreciation and 
regard. 

Sattendeanath Tagoee 

I had seen Satyendranath Tagore, the 
second son of Maharshi Devendranath, in 
Bombay, but I came to know bim personally 
in Calcutta and met him frequently while he 
•was President of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad. He was the first Indian to enter 
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the Indian Civil Service by the partially 
open door of limited competition in England, 
Wt unlike other Bengali Civilians he never 
took to the English costume and always put 
on the headdress known as the Pirally piigree. 
At the Parishad I found him always wearing 
the usual Bengali dress. He was very modest 
and unassuming. His hymns and his book 
on Bombay bear evidence of his literary 
gifts. 

Jtotirdcdeakath Tagore 

The fifth brother, Jyotirindranath Tagore, 
was one of the handsomest men of his time. 
Jyotirindranath was a man of many accom- 
plishments. He was a linguist of a high 
order and was deeply versed in French 
literature. He was a fine musician and could 
play admirably upon several instruments. 
As a dramatist he takes high rank in Bengali 
literature and there was a time' when his 
classical and historical plays attracted 

crowded houses in Bengali theatres in 
Calcutta and his songs were sung everywhere. 
As mentioned already, he was greatly in- 
terested in phrenology at the time when I 
first knew him and it was not long before 
I bad personal experience of his sHU. My 
cousin Jnanendranath and myself were at the 
Jorasanko house one morning when Jyoti- 
rindranath invited us to give him a sitting. 
He first made a rapid and accurate pencil 
sketch of our heads and then proceeded to 
feel our bumps, jotting down the result of 
bis examination in a note book. His reading 
of the propensities of our minds by the help of 
the protuberances on our skulls was exceedingly 
gratifying to ourselves, though the philoso- 
phic vein that he detected in my cousin’s 
cranium must have had reference to his 
equableness of temper and simplicity of 
character. Latterly, Jyotirindranath used to 
live at Ranchi where one of my sons inter- 
viewed him and was. received with great 
cordiality. Jyotirindranath retained his 
literary activities up to the end of his life. 

SwARKA EmiARi Devi 

Along with her gifted brothers Swarna 
Eumari Devi has achieved considerable dis- 
tinction as a writer of fiction and poetry. 
She edited the Bharaii magazine for a 
number of years and her output of literary 
work has been considerable. I sometimes 
visi^^i her and her husband J. Ghosal at the 
washiabagan garden house and she came to 


us when I was staying with my people in 
Calcntta in 1894. I have seen her recently, 
and though well advanced in years she still 
keeps a bright outlook on life. Her daughter 
Sarala Devi, who was married to the late 
Pundit Rambhuj Dutt Chaudhuri of Lahore, 
is well known both in literature and politics, 
and is intimately known to us and we have 
met frequently in Calcutta, Lahore and 
Bombay, 

Rabindranath Tagore 

Rabindranath Tagore was just twenty years 
old when I first met him and we have been 
friends ever since. It was the beautiful 
bond of literature that cemented onr friend- 
ship. His figure and features are now 
familiar to the whole world. At that time 
he was a tall, slender young man with finely 
chiselled features.' He wore his hair long, 
curled down his back and had a short beard. 
He had been to England and had read for 
some time with Henry Morley, who formed a 
high opinion of his English prose, but on his 
return to India Rabindranath occupied .. 
himself entirely with literary work .in 
Bengali and, as he himself has said, he wrote 
nothing in English for many years afterwards. 
But his reading of English literature covered 
a wide range. Two of his early lyrical 
works, Sandhya Safigit and Prabkat Sangity 
had just been published. He was doing all 
the editorial woik of the Bengali magazine 
Bharati, though the name of his eldest 
brother, Dwijendranath Tagore, appeared as 
Editor. I met Rabindranath frequently 
at the house ot Preo Nath Seu, at 
bis own house in Jorasanko and at our 
house in Grey Street. When Surendranath 
Banerjea came out of jail a meeting to 
welcome him was held in the grounds of Free 
Church College as it was then called, on 
Nimtola Ghat Street. One of the speakers- 
was Asutosh Mnkerji, at that time a student 
in the Presidency College and afterwards 
famous as a Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court and Yice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
t University. With the enthusiasm which is- 
becoming in a student, Asutosh spoke of 
Surendranath as “our illustrious leader.”" 
Rabindranath was also present by invitation 
and after the speech-making was over had 
to sing a song in response to persistent 
' calls.- Who in that gathering ’ of students- 
and others conld have then dreamed that 
the young singer of that afternoon would in 
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tho yeai’s to come make more than a royal 
progress through the world and every 
capital in Asia and Europe would listen to 
his spoken word with the reverence due a 
prophet ? 

Rabindranath frequently read out his 
freshly composed poems to me. Once he 
brought one of his best known dramas, 
which he had ]‘nst written, and we read it 
together. The final incident in the play 
did not seem to me to bo in keeping with 
the spirit of the drama and I told him so. 
He said his Bara Dada was of the same 
opinion and he changed the concluding 
part before sending the book to the press. 
Wo had a sort of a friendly Literary Society 
which met occasionally at the houses of 
friends. We met once at Akmr Dutt Street 
in the house . in which the Savitri Library 
was located and there was another meeting 
at Rabindranath’s house. We used to have 
animated discussions on literary subjects, 
but the inner man was not neglected and ample 
refreshments were always provided. 

Rabindranath was very generous, though 
at this time he had no independent income 
of his own and only received an allowance 
from bis father. One evening while we were 
sitting together in his house a visitor was 
announced. Rabindranath was greatly put 
out and explained to me that the visitor 
was related to a collateral branch of the 
family. He was in the habit "of pestering 
Rabindranath for help and had been helped 
with money on various occasions. The man 
was a wastrel and Rabindranath was unwilling 
to meet him. He made a movement as if 
to leave the room, but I told him that the 
best way to meet the situation was to tell the 
importunate visitor that he could not 
expect any further help. Rabindranath 
accepted my suggestion and the visitor was 
shown in. Rinding a third person present in 
the room he did not venture to ask for 
money and left after a few minutes. 

Men of genius have their eccentricities, 
but Rabindranath, brought up in an 
atmosphere of an admirable discipline, was 
free from all vagaries. His abstemiousness 
was almost Spartan. He has been all his 
life a very small eater and has never smoked. 
The ways of Bohemia had no attractions 
for him. For some months he would not 
wear a shirt and came several times to my 
house wearing only adhuti and covering 
himself with a cJiadar of long cloth. He 
wore shoes very rarely and' mostly went 


about in slippers, which he liked the better 
the quainter they were. I remember having 
sent him some Sindhi slippers from Karachi, 
but these proved to be so attractive that 
some one else deprived him of them. 

Only once Bohemia tugged at him fierce- 
ly. Rabindranath conceived an idea of 
walking all the way from Calcutta to 
Peshwar by the Grand Trunk Road. He 
was quite excited and earnest about it. He 
said two or three friends would join him, 
they would travel very light, carry very 
little money with them and would march 
all day and take their chance for a resting 
place at night. The idea never actually 
materialised and gradually fizzled out, and 
the proposed great hike remained an un- 
written epic. 

Rabindranath’s fine humour is frequently 
apparent in his writings, but I remember 
one incident ' which he used to relate as a 
young man. Rabindranath had criticised 
some book or some writer and shortly 
afterwards some one came and told him 
with portentous gravity that another man, 
who was a B. A. of the Calcutta University, 
was preparing a crushing rejoinder"' to 
Rabindranath. As the poet himself Was 
neither a graduate nor even an undergraduate’, 
this tremendous announcement was calculated 
to overwhelm him, and it ceriainly did, ' 
but not quite in the manner his informant 
had expected. I once took Rabindranath to 
the house of Babu Ramtanu Lahiri in Calcutta. 
Rabindranath sang a few songs and Ramtanu 
Babu was highly delighted and thanked the 
young poet earnestly. 

I was present at Rabindranath’s marriage. 
He sent me a characteristic invitation in 
which he wrote that his intimate relative 
Rabindranath Tagore was to be married— 

“'srWa 

The marriage took place in 
Rabindranath’s own house and was a very 
quiet affair, only a few friends being 
present. 

Behaei Lal Chakevaeti 

Behari Lal Chakravarti, the well-known 
Bengali poet, never had a large circle of 
admirers, though his verse was mellifluous 
and the language was finely chiselled. When 
I first met him I had just passed my teenS 
and he was well advanced in middle age. 
Behari Lal did not know much of English 
but he had read a good deal of Sanskri 
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litexature and poetry. His Saradamangal 
Trill find a permanent place in Bengali 
literature, and the lyrical cry and the lilt of 
his Terse -will appeal to cultured readers. 
We became very intimate and met frequently. 
With the eccentricity characteristic of genius 
Behari Lai ■would sometimes come to our 
house at a late hour at night and remain 
chatting till nearly midnight. His interests 
were not ■wide and he did not concern him- 
self ■with public affairs, hut he ■was a genial, 
open-hearted man, hearty and bluff of manner, 
and full of an old-world courtesy. 

Pkeo Nath Sex 

Preo Nath Sen ■was some years older 
than myself, but he strongly attracted young 
people interested in literature. I met him 
first in 1881 and retained his valued friend- 
ship to the end of his life. He should have 
become a solicitor, but he was so deeply 
absorbed in literatnre that he never 

passed the examination necessary to qualify 
him for that profession. He did not do much 
creative work and has left, no literary 
works behind him, but literatnre was to 
him the_ very breath of life. He was a 
bibliophile in the best sense of the word and 
his literary judgment was wonderfully keen 
' and accurate. He had one of the finest 
libraries I have seen and not a week passed 
in uhich he did not add to his collection 
of hooks. And he read every book that he 
bought. As a linguist I have not met his 
equal, not because of the number of 
languages^ he knew bnt the ease with which 
be acquired a new language. A biglot 
dictionary, a grammar of the now language, 
and in a few months Preo Nath would be 
reading books in a new language. Of course, 
the correct ennunciation of tho words of a 
new language^ cannot be learned in this 
manner but tiiis is a small detail when the 
object is to rend books and not to 
speak the language. When 1 first saw him 
Preo Nath could road French and Italian in 
uie original and subsequently learned other 
European Inngnagcs. Per.sian he learned 
% borrowed from him a splendid 
coition ^ of llativ.'s poems i%itb an Endish 
ratiMation. His books bad encroached upon 
Otcry ayailnblo «^pace in his hou'<‘. Be-idcs 
le almiraiis and shelves in the inner portion 
• the heu''e his vitting mom. which con- 
was full of book-, which 
•c rtacxed under t!ie window? and over- 


flowed into the verandah. With all his 
great love for books, he readily lent them 
not only to his friends but even to slight 
acquaintances. I must have read hundreds 
of books from his library and this gave him 
great pleasure. Among his constant visitors 
were Rabindranath Tagore, Behari ' Lai 
Chakravarti, Devendranath Sen and many 
others. It was in deference to his unfavor- 
able opinion that Rabindranath Tagore with- 
drew one of his early works from' circulation 
and it has never been reprinted. In almost 
every case Preo Nath’s literary judgment 
was sound and he was invariably candid 
and outspoken. His favourite author 
was. .Swinburne and he carefully collected 
every line of prose and verse that the 
English poet ever wrote. 

Most of the men who used to meet at 
the house of Preo Nath Sen to discuss litera- 
ture have passed away. Rabindranath Tagore 
and myself are still left to cherish his 
memory and recall his fine character. 

A Shakspeare Plat 

It was some time in the early eighties 
that Herr Bandmann, a well-known actor, 
visited Calcutta, accompanied by a troupe 
of artists. As the name indicates, Bandmann 
was a German naturalised in England and 
spoke English without an accent He 
had the Tepntation of being a clever 
Shakespeare actor and though not an 
interpreter of the rank of Sir Efenry Irving, 
he drew crowded houses in Calcutta by 
staging some Shakespeare plays at the Corin- 
thian Theatre on Dhnrrumtolah Street I 
went to see Macbeth performed by his 
company. The cream of Calcutta society was 
there and I saw Keshub Chunder Sen and 
Bnnkim Chandra Chalterji in the audience 
keenly following the play. Herr Bandmann 
himself appeared in the role of ifnebetb. 
He was a splendid looking man, big and 
blond as a Viking, with a finely modulated 
voice and a consnmmato power of produc- 
ing stage effect In the murder scone 
in which Macbeth appears, trembling and 
shrinking, holding in his shaking hand 
tho poniard red with the life-blood of King 
Duncan, and Lady Macbeth reproaches 
him for bis fearfulncs?, the whole 
house was thrilled by tho rpalism of the 
acting and the int--'nsHy of the horror, 
Tho footlights had bwn turned down, leaving 
the stage in' c-omparativo darknes--. hut a 
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•^reani of light from the wings was skilfully 
-turned upon the two figures on the stage, 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, and played upon 
-their features with a startling effect. The 
poniard in the band of Macbeth had a hollow 
handle filled with a few metal pellets and 
tinkled faintly as the hand of the actor shook. 
The eyes, wide and wild with terror, were 
roving in every direction, while the hands and 
ihe whole body quivered as an aspen leaf. 

Lady Macbeth stood at a little distance, 
cool and cynical, flashing contempt from 
her magnificent eyes at her husbaud, unmanned 
by the bloody deed he had done. "We 
realised to the full the penetrative power of 
a stage whisper when Macbeth said ; — 

“Glamis hath murder'd sleep, and therefore 
' Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep no 

more !” 

The voice was no louder than a quaking 
whisper, but it ran like a long-drawn sibilant 
hiss through the remotest parts of the theatre 
and every word was as distinctly heard as 
if it had been shouted out. Again, when the 
actor cried, 

"Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Glean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will 

rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine 

Making the green one red.” 

and spread out his palm with utter hopeless- 
ness stamped on his face, it was a great 
gesture of tragic despair. 

In the sleep-walking scene Lady Macbeth, 
•lighted taper in hand, somnambulistic, with 
her eyes wide open, glassy, and without a 
•flicker of the eyelids, was very dramatic. As 
she put down the light and rubbed her hands 
as if washing them,' she declaimed, 

“Here’s the smell of the blood still : 

All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 

this little hand. 

Oh ! Oh ! Oh !” 

The opening words were uttered in the 
colourless monotone of a person talking in 


sleep, but when the final exclamation was 
reached and repeated three times, the voice of 
the actress rose to a crescendo of agonised 
despair and brought down the house in repeat- 
ed rounds of tempestuous applause. 

Amatkor Theatricals 

A few months later some of us decided 
to stage the Merchant of Venice. Among 
the young enthusiasts who took part in the 
play were Karnna, the eldest son of Keshub 
Chunder Ben, Sarat, the youngest son of 
Tarak Chandra Sircar, the well-known leading 
partner of the firm of Messrs. Kerr Tarruck 
& Co, a son of Peary Charan Sircar, and 
several others. The doable parts of Shylock 
and Lancelot Gobbo were assigned to me. 
"We zealously memorised our parts and 
vigorously rehearsed and attitudinized at 
home before onr astonished and scandalised 
young relations. One evening we were having 
a rehearsal at the honse of Tarak Chandra 
Sircar in Beadon Street in Sarat’s room. 
Some one was declaiming his part with 
appropriate gesticulation when the door was 
quietly opened and in came Bnnkim Chandra 
Gbatterji accompanied by the master of the 
house ! The actor’s voice and hand were 
arrested abruptly at full speed, and the rest 
of us stood promptly at attention looking 
sheepish and scared. Bankim smiled and said, 

j. 

( Cannot we hear a little of what you are 
doing) ?" We stammered and became apologe- 
tic and tongue-tied. Bankim passed out of 
the room with a word of encouragement. 
We produced the play at Lily Cottage, Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s house on the Upper Circular 
Road, on a stage which had been prepared 
for ( Nava Brindavan ), a play 

written in connection with the New Dispen- 
sation and in which Keshub himself had 
played a leading part. There was a fairly 
large audience and our presentation of the 
play was well received. 


WHY MODERN CHRISTIANITY IS ABANDONINH MIRACLES 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


W HEN Christianity came into the world, and 
for sixteen or se venteen hundred years 
thereafter, that is nntil the birth of 
modern science, there seemed nothing essentially 
uinreasoua ble about a miracle, because it 


was not known that the world was governed 
by orderly proces^ses. With the discovery 
of Kepler’s laws of planetai-y motion, however, 
and Newton’s law of gravity, and all the 
other revelations of modem science which 
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followed, the universe came to assume to 
men an entirely new aspect. It was not 
only vastly enlarged, but into it was brought 
a unity which previously men had known 
nothing about ; namely, the unity of all- 
pervading, all-governing law. The coming in 
of this new conception of necessity gave a 
staggering blow to miracles, although pre- 
viously few had thought of doubting them. 

Indeed in the ages before the scientific 
conception of nature came on the scene, why 
shonld men have doubted ? Their fathers 
before them believed. They had a vast 
amount of evidence, which in those un- 
scientific and uncritical ages seemed to 
them good, to prove that the miraculous 
occurred. The existence of miracles per- 
fectly accorded with what they supposed to 
be God’s method of governing the universe ; 
namely, by direct, personal, arbitrary volition. 
Why therefore should not the men of those 
times have believed in miracles ? For them 
not to have done so would itself have been 
a miracle. 

But, with the rise of the new conception 
of the universe which modern science and 
knowledge have brought about, all has 
changed. When it is understood that God 
works everywhere according to law, miracles 
disappear, — there is no longer any place for 
them. They would be breaks, interferences 
with established order, the coming of discord 
into a great harmony. Hence the pheno- 
menon which we see in Christian lauds to- 
day, — namely, much, distrust of miracles 
among intelligent minds even in the most 
orthodox churches ; while outside such 
churches, especially among scientists, 
scholars, and men of reading and indepen- 
dent thinking, there is almost universal 
relegation of them to a place among the 
superstitions of the past 

But, if thonghtful men are coming more 
and more to look upon miracles as not 
credible, they are also coming to see that 
they are not necessary to religion. 

The claim has been stoutly made in the 
past that the miracles of the Bible are a 
proof of the troth of Christianity. That 
claim is fast weakening : thonghtful minds 
are _ seeing that there is no necessary con- 
nection between physical miracles and moral 
truth. If it were demonstrated that every 
miracle reported in the* Old Testament or 
the New actually happened, or a hundred 
times, n^ -^j^onld not prove 

lae untruth of any ethical or 


spiritual teaching found in the Bible. It the* 
religious teachings of Jesus are true, they 
are true ; if we grant that he wrought 
miracles, that does not make them any more 
true ; or, if we think he did not work 
miracles, that does not make them any less 
true. Suppose I should say to you that 
hate is better than love, and then should' 
work a miracle, — for instance, the turning of 
this pencil into a serpent, — would that prove 
it true that hate is better than love ? Or 
suppose I should turn a thousand pencils 
into serpents, or work a thousand other' 
miracles, would they all combined have 
anything whatever to do with proving that 
hate is better than love ? Jesus said, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” Was 
that true ? Why ? Because he wrought 
miracles ? Suppose he had not wrought 
miracles, would it not have been lust as true' 
that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive ? Do the Beatitudes rest upon 
miracles ? Does the Lord’s Prayer ? Does 
the Golden Rule ? These illustrations help 
us to see that moral and religious teachings, 
whether in the Bible or outside of it, in the 
very nature of the case are unaffected by. 
any supposed miracles. 

The abler and fairer minded of the 
theologians themselves see this absence _ of 
connection between physical marvel-working 
and the establishment of moral or spiritual 
truth, aud try to bridge over the chasm in 
this way ; They say that he who works- 
miracles must get his power so to do from 
God. But God would not give a man such 
power unless the man were good and truth- 
ful. When therefore the men of the Bible 
come to ns teaching certain things and afr 
the same time working miracles, we are 
obliged to believe what they teach, because 
the miracles are, as it were, God’s creden- 
tials, — God’s indorsement of their truth- 
fulness. 

This reasoning might have some plausi- 
bility, were it not for the fact that it is 
founded altogether upon assumptions. In 
the first place, it is an assumption to say 
that he who works miracles must get his 
power to do so from God. Our friends who 
make this argument themselves believe both 
in a devil and in angels. How, then, do 
they know but that this super-human power 
through which the miracle-working is done 
comes from either the devil or else from* 
some good or bad angel ? When Moses and 
Aaron went before Pharaoh and performed. 
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‘the miraclo of turning -Aaron’s rod into a 
serpent, hoping thus to inflnonco the monarch 
to let the children of Israel go, we read 
that Pharaoh called in his wise men and 
‘magicians, and they did exactly the same 
miracle : they threw down their rods as 
Aai'on had thrown down his, and their rods, 
too, became every one a sei'pent. Our 
theological friends would hardly claim this 
to have proved that these Egyptian miracle- 
workers were good and truthful men, to 
whoso religious teachings God gave sanction 
■or indorsement by thus empowering them to 
work their miracles. 

Balaam was not a very good or truthful 
■person, or one on whose utterance it would 
ho safe to put much dependence, though he 
is represented as uttering one of the most 
miraculous predictions in the Bible. Both 
•in the Old Testament and in the New we 
have accounts of miracles wrought by men 
who are anything but good or truthful. 
-Jesus liimself says (Matt., xxiv., 24) : “There 
shall arise false Christs and false prophets, 
and they shall show great signs and wonders” 
to deceive men. Again he says (Matt., vii, 
•22) : “Many shall say unto mo in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name, and in thy name have cast out 
4evils, and in thy name done many won- 
derful works ? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you. Depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity.” The Apocalypse, 
or Boob of Revelation, contains many 
accounts of miracles, some of them very 
great and startling, wrought by the enemies 
of God on the earth (Rev., xiii., 13, 14 ; 
xvi., 13, 14 ; xix., 20) for the express 
purpose of deceiving men and making them 
believe falsehood. Thus you see that by the 
teaching of the Bible itself the power to work 
•miracles does not prove that the one who 
possesses it is good or truthful, or from God, 
or is necessarily in any way commissioned 
or sent or indorsed by God. The miracles 
may be wrought for the express purpose of 
making the people believe that he is from 
'God when he is not, and that he is speaking 
the truth when in fact he is speaking 
falsehood. 

It is very suggestive to notice the attitude 
of Jesus toward miracles. We read again 
-and again of his drawing the attention of the 
people away from the things done by him 
which had a miraculous look. He refuses to 
work miracles to convince persons of the 
•divine character of his mission. He even 


shows positive distress sometimes because the 
people care for these things so much instead 
of for the things of real importance ; for we 
read, “Jesus groaned in his spirit, and said, 
why doth this generation ask for a sign 
( a miracle ) ?” 

Thus it is that he chides, over and over 
again, the desire of his followers for miracles 
as a proof of his teaching, and insists that 
the teaching is its own proof. Truth is truth, 
and falsehood is falsehood, all the same whe- 
ther it be associated with miracles or not. 
The Old Testament books of Job, Isaiah, and 
the Psalms, and the New Testament Gospels 
and Epistles, do not owe their beauty and 
truth and helpfulness to the fact that they 
are bound in a volume that contains records 
of miracles. These books wmuld be just as 
full of beauty and moral power and inspira- 
tion if no roan on tbe earth had ever dreamed 
of a miracle. The Twenty-third Psalm, the 
Sermon on the Mount, Paul’s matchless chap- 
ter on charity, need no proof of miracles. 
Trying to prop them up or to prove them 
true by miracles is about ns reasonable as 
trying to prop up the Rocky Mountains with 
sticks or to prove their existence by 
syllogisms. 

So that I say, even if we granted the 
genuineness and historic character of all the 
miracles of tbe Bible or of a thousand times 
as many, we should not thus furnish any- 
proof whatever of the truth of Christianity. 
The great life-giving moral and spiritual tea- 
chings of Jesus and Paul lie in a difierent 
continent, nay, a different world, from that 
of prodigies and miracles, and rely upon a 
wholly different kind of evidence. This our 
modern age is coming to see. Thus we need 
not be alarmed at the tendency of thinking 
persons to reject the miraculous It does'not 
necessarily mean that they are losing their 
belief in religion or their sense of its value, 
but only that they are finding their evidence 
of its truth and worth in a direction which 
seem to them more reliable than the old. 
The question of the miraculous presents itself 
to-day to scientists and men imbued with the 
modern spirit somewhat as follows : — 

1. If miracles have ever happened, in 
Bible times or any other, why do they not 
happen to-day ? But can any one point to a 
miracle within our generation which has been 
established by so carefully guarded scientific 
tests that there is no room for doubt about 
it? For example, the raising to life of a 
body which had been so long dead that a 
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commission of scientific experts examining it 
had found it to have entered upon the pro- 
cess of decomposition, or the restoring of a 
new sound arm to a man whose arm had been 
amputated ? Is there any case on record as 
occurring within our day, of a mircle such as 
one of . these ? — or any other equally well 
authenticated, so that the scientific men would 
have no doubt about it ? If not, why not ? 

If veritable miracles — miracles which 
would have stood the test of the light 
of our modem civilization and science — 
actually occurred in the old times of two 
thousand or three thousand years ago, why 
do not miracles capable of standing the same 
test occur now ? 

It is true that we do have reports of mira- 
cles occurring to-day. Such reports come to 
us in great numbers, from Roman Catholic 
shrines in different parts ot the world, from 
faith-healers, from prayer-healers, from men 
and women who, with one theory or another 
and under one name or another, claim to 
cure human bodies of their many infirmities 
by some sort of supernatural agency. But 
under a very little careful examination by 
unprejudiced men and by scientific methods, 
the miraculous element always takes wing. 

Doubtless there are things occurring now-a- 
days that are not fully explained,— things 
which to us with our present degree of know- 
ledge are shrouded in mystery. But mystery 
is not necessarily miracle. To say that any- 
thing really miraculous — that is, anything 
contrary to well-established laws of nature — 
occurs to-day is what at least our scientists 
and men best qualified to judge, ninety-nine in 
a hundred of them, deny. 

And now is it any wonder if this absence 
of present-time miracles, or at least their 
doubtful character, throws doubt upon those 
of the past ? If what is supposed to be 
miraculous to-day fades away in the light of 
scientific examination, is it strange that multi- 
tudes of minds find themselves compelled 
to believe that the so-called miracles of the 
old time continue to keep their places as 
miracles only because we are unable to reach 
and test them, but that, if we could get to 
them and examine them carefully and scien- 
tmcally, as we do the so-called miracles of 
present, we should find them, too, quickly 

sing their miraculous character ? 

II. Another thing which with many per- 
casts suspicion upon miracles is the fact 

I history of the world, 

'0 nnd them always seeming to have a sort 


of aflanity for superstitious ages and low 
states of civilization. Almost invariably in 
those ages in the history of any people in 
which civilization and popular intelligence- 
rise highest, we find not only the fewest mira- 
cles reported, but the least belief in thoso 
which are reported. Why is this ? If mira- 
cles are facts, capable of verification, why do< 
they not flourish as much in light as in 
darkness, in ages of intelligence and science 
as in ages of credulity, and among the 
intelligent as among the ignorant ? 

HI. A third thing that stands in the wry- 
of belief in miracles is the fact that the 
very classes of persons who contend most 
stoutly for their own miracles .usually deny 
most vehemently the truth of all miracles' 
outside of their own. Miracles are not pecu- 
liar to Christianity ; nearly all religions havu 
them in great numbers Yet the followers 
of each religion deny the miracles of all re- 
ligions except their own. They examine the 
proofs of the miracles of other faiths and 
pronounce them weak and inconclusive. It is 
only the proofs of the miracles of their own 
faith, in favor of which we may reasonably 
suppose them to be prejudiced, that they 
conceive to be adequate. This being the case, 
what wonder if men who, occupying - the 
position simply of scientists and scholars, 
and not caring to bolster up any, bnt simply 
to judge impartially of all alike, conclnde 
that the proofs of miracles of all the reli- 
gions of the world are equally inadequate ? 
In other words, what -n-onder if with the 
Christians they conclude that the proofs of 
the Mahommedan miracles'-are inconclusive, 
and with the Muhomedans that the proofs of the 
Brahman miracles ' are inconelusive, and 
with the Brahmans and Mohammedans that 
the proofs of the Christian miracles are 
equally inconclusive ? 

■ IV. Again, another objection to miracles 
lies in the fact that the moment we have 
accepted any of them there seems to ho 
absolutely no place to stop. Vfe have 
entered upon a road that has no end and 
leads into all sorts of superstitions and 
credulities. Suppose we say we will accept 
a few miracles, hut not many. What shall 
these few be ? And what shall be the test 
by which to decide what to accept and what 
to reject ? If we determine to cast out all 
except those which are corroborated by 
strong proofs, certainly we shall have to cask 
ont mom or less of those found in the 
Bible. How strong proofs do you think we: 
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have, for instance, that Eve was made 
out of a rib of Adam or that the ass of 
the prophet Balaam spoke in human language ; 
or that Jonah lived three days in the great 
•fish, and then was cast up alive and well on 
the shore of the sea ; or that the sun stood 
still at the command of Joshua ; or that the 
walls of the city of Jericho fell down as the 
result of the blowing of the rams’ horns of 
the children of Israel ? If, however, we do not 
cast out any of the Bible miracles, but accept 
them all, surely we ought to be consistent, 
and accept also the multitudes of miracles 
outside of the Bible, which present them- 
selves to us based on quite as good evidence. 
As a result, there would seem to be no end to 
the miracles which we should find ourselves 
called upon to accept. The moment we begin 
to believe miraculous stories, or anything else, 
without good evidence,— evidence that will 
stand the test of the most thorough investi- 
gation, — we are lost, we are in a path that 
finds no stopping-place this side of the ere" 
dulity, superstition, and fanaticism which 
have ever been the curse of all unenlightened 
religion. 

V. It is felt by many that to admit 
miracles is to degrade the character of God. 
It makes him changeable and arbitrary. His 
government is no longer a perfect govern- 
ment, conducted according to a wise method 
and a regular order set in operation in the 
beginning ; but it is a government that re- 
quires- to be interfered with, mended, supple- 
mented from time to time. At best a 
miracle ^eems to be a patch. Does God’s 
plan of things need perpetual patching ? 

VI. Still farther, it seems impossible to 
reconcile the idea of miracle with belief in 
the goodness of God. If God’s plan of 
governing the world admits of miracles 
wherever and whenever he may choose, 
why is it that he does not work them 
oftener ? We read in the Bible about God 
working miracles from time to time for the 
benefit of this person and that. But why so 
few ? If he was good, why did he not work 
them for the benefit of everybody ? And 
to-day, if God is at liberty to set aside his 
laws and work miracles at any time, why does 
he allow any pain or suffering in the world ? 
Why dees he not cure all the sick instead 
of letting them linger on in misery ? Why 
does he not furnish food to all the starving ? 
A great steamer goes down at sea with all 
on board ; a great river overflows its banks 
and destroys millions of property and 


hundreds of lives ; a fire in a great city 
renders thousands of persons homeless. Why 
does not God interfere and prevent these 
awful calamities ? If he is at liberty to 
interfere, is he kind when he does not ? 
Thus it seems impossible to see how we can 
keep any ground for belief in the goodness 
of God on the theory that he can work 
miracles when he pleases. But if he rules 
the world by law, and if law is good, then 
is God good, in spite of calamities and pains 
that come to men as the result of their 
violations of law. The science of our time 
has learned that “all is law,” The religion 
of our time is beginning to learn that “all is 
love,” because law itself is love. We had 
feared to admit that we’ are environed by 
law lest that might mean that God does not 
care for us. But we are learning that it is 
through his laws that he manifests his care. 
His laws are his encompassing arms, and in 
those arms of care, of love, of eternal 
security, he bears us as a mother her 
child. 

YII. A difficulty in the way of believing 
in miracles, which is serious, is the famous 
objection of Hume, that miracles are a 
contradiction of human experience. Human 
experience is, that nature’s laws are uniform, 
constant, not subject to suspensions. If we 
accept the miracles of the Bible or of any 
past time, it must be upon the testimony 
of others. Which is the more credible, that 
human testimony should sometimes err, or 
that nature at times should forget her uni- 
formity and become irregular ? We have 
experience every day of human testimony 
being fallible, but none that nature’s laws 
are fickle. When therefore the Bible, or the 
Vedas, or the Koran, or any other book of 
the past, comes to us with accounts of 
miracles, we are bound to test it by this 
principle. For example, we read in the New 
Testament that on a certain occasion Jesus 
turned water into wine. Our experience is 
(and so far as we can learn, the experience 
of the world is the same) that water cannot 
be changed to wine except through the 
slow summer-long processes of nature in the 
grape-vine. Therefore, we can more easily 
believe that those who reported this miracle 
were in some way mistaken than we can 
believe that what was said to have occurred 
actually did occur. Or, to take an Old 
Testament illustration, we read that the 
three Hebrews, Sbadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, in Babylon, were cast into a . 
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Burning furnace, walked in the midst of the 
fierce flames, and at the end came out un- 
harmed. How we know that it is the nature 
of flame to consume organized bodies placed 
in the midst of it. When, therefore, we 
read that, when kindled to its very hottest, 
it did not burn these men, we find ourselves 
obliged by the very laws of our mind to 
conclude that there is a mistake somewhere. 
When it comes to the alternative either to 
believe that fire did not consume where it is 
its nature to consume, and what since the 
world began it always has consumed, or that 
somebody has erred, — observing improperly, 
or reporting incorrectly, or mistaking a 
legend for a true story, or something of the 
kind, — there is no room left us for choice: 
we are simply obliged to believe the latter, 
and cannot believe the former This is a 
way of looking at the subject of miracles 
that prevails widely to-day, and that tends 
to prevail more and more, especially among 
scientists. 

Such, then, are some of the modern 
-difficulties in the way of the acceptance of 
miracles. 

Some persons say to me : If we do not 
■accept the miracles of the Bible as historic, 
what shall we say about them ? Are we 
not compelled to declare them falsehoods, 
written and palmed off on a credulous 
humanity for the purpose of deceiving ? 

I answer : There seems no ground for 
setting up any such alternative. For one to 
suppose that such an alternative exists is to 
show either that he knows little about the 
origin of the Bible, or else that he only 
very superficially understands human nature. 

The true explanation of the miracles of 
the Bible clearly is, that they are a natural 
•and an inevitable product of a period in 
the world’s history before tlie birth of science, 
and before men had found out that they 
Jived in a universe governed by law. Given 
a devout- people living in such an age, and 
you will as certainly have belief in miracles 
as you will have any other necessary form 
nf activity of the human mind. 

To the child everything is miracle : to 
the unscientific mind everything is miracle. 
Up to the point where the scientific concep- 
tion of the uniformity of nature’s operation 
arise.s, men believe in miracles as inevitably 
^ in the rising of the snn ; and because 
they believe in miracles and expect them 
to occur, and none have learned to apply 
•nccurale tests of course, they find them ; and, 


when they write books, of course, the books 
will contain accounts of them. This is the 
explanation of the miracles of the Bible. 
Coming from the times and the people it did, 
it was impossible but that the Bible should 
have contained records of miracles, and 
records made in all honesty and good faith. 

We all know how great is the power 
of tlie human imagination to invent,^to 
convince us that things are external realities 
which really have no existence except in 
the mind. We know, too, on how slight 
foundations stories spring up, even in our 
age of incredulousness and open eyes. So 
also we understand how stories grow by 
repetition, until often they can scarcely he 
recognized as the same things they were 
when they started on their rounds. 

We must not forget that these so-called 
miraculous events of the Bible were very 
few, if any, of them written down at the 
time of their occnrrence. Instead of being 
recorded then, as it was indispensable that 
they should be if accuracy were to be ensured, 
they were carried in men’s minds for 
years, or banded down from father to son 
for generations, before being committed to 
writing. Even the best-authenticated of the 
miracles of Jesus seem not to have been 
written down for well-nigh a generation 
after his death, while some bear evidence 
of a much later date. How is it credible 
that stories of any kind, but particularly 
stories supposed to involve an element _ of 
the supernatural, and above all, stories which 
the persons telling them were interested to 
make appear as marvellous as possible, could 
thus continue to be told orally for a quarter 
or a half century or more without change, 
without material growth and embellishment? 

That the narrators and recorders of these 
stories were interested to make them out as 
marvellous as possible, becomes evident as 
soon as we remember that in the popular 
mind, at tl\at time, the working of miracles 
on the part of a religious teacher was 
regarded as the great proof that he was from 
God. The legends of Elijah and Elisha were 
full of miracles. It was the received opinion 
that the Messiah, when he came, would 
perform many miracles. Hence, naturally, 
the disciples of Jesus after his death would 
emphasize evrything in his life, which had 
in it any look at all of the miraculous. _ They 
would go forth telling the story of his life 
out of minds filled with belief in marvels, to 
other minds equally ready to believe in 
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■marvels, and themselves interested in the 
deepest way to make the most possible out 
of everything in his life that had the least 
-look of miracle or marvel about it. It would 
be easy to take up many of the individual 
miracles of both the New Testament and 
the Old, and trace the successive steps 
through which we may suppose them to 
have passed, from the first small germs 
of fact that probably in most cases lay at 
their beginning, up and on through growth 
and accretion and transformation, until at 
last we have the full-grown, out-and-out 
miracles, as they stand recorded in the Bible. 

Irom all that I have been saying it is 
clear that the time has gone by when every- 
body can accept miracles. If a belief in 
miracles is essential to Christianity, then 
Christianity has already begun to wane; and 
from this time forward the best minds of the 
world in greater and greater numbers are 
certain to take their place outside of it. But 
is belief in miracles essential to Christianity? 
We have already found our answer in the 
teaching of Jesus himself. Miracles may be 
necessary to certain theological systems 
which have long called themselves Christianity. 
They are not necessary to that moral and 
spiritual Christianity whose soul is found in 
the Sermon on the Mount and the other 
teachings of Jesus. 

The best religious thought of our time is 
coming to see that miracles instead of 
being a help are actually hindrance to 
religion: they are about the heaviest 
weight that religion in our day has to carry. 

Wrote John Quincy Adams: “The 
miracles in the Bible furnish the most powerful 
of all the objections apinst its authenticity, both 
historical and doctrinal, and were it possible 
to take its sublime morals, its unparalleled 
conceptions of the nature of God, and its 
irresistible power over the heart, with the 
simple narrative of the life and death of 
Jesus, stripped of all the supernatural agency 
and all the marvellous incidents connected 
with it, I should receive it without any of 
those misgivings of unwilling incredulity 
as to the miracles which I find it impossible 
altogether to cast off.” 

John Quincy Adams voices the feeling 
and judgment of thousands of the most 
intelligent and devout minds of our age. 
Sooner or later it must come to what be 
suggests, the better part of the Christian 
world will yet take “the sublime morals of 
the New Testament, its unparalleled concep- 


tions of the nature of God, and its irresisti- 
ble power over the heart, with the simple 
narrative of the life and death of Jesus,” 
these _ and these alone, as the essentials of 
Christianity, leaving all questions as to 
interferences with the laws of nature, and the 
credibility or incredibility of wonder stories 
found in the Bible or elsewhere, to be 
settled by each man for himself, as being- 
things purely speculative and not touching 
at all the real heart of religion. If a man 
thinks he has grounds for believing these 
things, let him believe them : that is his 
affair. On the other hand, if a man cannot 
believe them, because the evidence seems 
to him to be against them, it is not for me 
or for anybody else to say that be must 
believe them, or that he is irreligious or not 
a Christian because he does not If Jesus 
treated all such things as non-essentials, it 
is not for me to treat them as essentials. 
To love God and man, and to do to others 
as I would have them do to me, that is true 
Christianity, To reverence God and work 
righteousness, that is true religion. Compared 
with these, all questions of belief or non-belief 
in miracles are of weight as light as the ‘ 
mote that floats in the sunbeam. 

It is strange and sad that the religious 
teachings of the past have so largely been 
such as to make us look for God only in 
events which are extraordinary and out of 
the usual course of nature. Our best modern 
religious thinkers are coming to see that this 
is not the direction at all in which to look 
for God. The place where God really reveals 
himself is not in a sun which stands still a 
little while on a particular afternoon in 
Palestine, but in that sun which never stands 
still in any land, — which moves on eternally 
in tireless strength and in obedience to law, 
carrying day and night and summer and 
winter for ever round the earth. The place 
where God really reveals himself is not in a 
miracle wrought through any single man or 
on any single occasion, to mnltiply loaves 
of bread so as to feed a company gathered 
on the shore of a Galilean lake, God’s true 
revelation of himself, were our eyes only 
not too blind to see it, is in that ceaseless 
multiplying of loaves in the cornfields of a 
thousand valleys which gives the whole 
world its food. 

It is a mistake, it is all wrong, to think 
that miracles, even granting their reality, 
can reveal God better than what is 
not a miracle, — the abnormal better than. 
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that -which is natural, the occasional better 
than that which is constant. The new and 
larger thought of God and religion which is 
coming to the world has a truer and deeper 
vision. If we would see the glory of God, 
we must teach ourselves to look for him not in 


interferences with his own beneficent plan 
of things, but in law, in order, in the cosmos, 
in the mighty and liarmonious on-goings of 
nature. Here, not in the trivialities of signs 
and wonders, God stands full-revealed, in 
power, in wisdom, in majesty, in goodness. 


■WHAT CHINA ASKS OP NATIONS OF THE WORLD 

ABDEBSS Br Mb. SAO-KE ALERED SZB. 

Chinese Mmisier io U. S. A. 


1 shall attempt to answer the often-asked 
question ; “What China asks of the Nations 
of the World ?” 

Jly answer can be summed up in one 
word — “Justice”. 

The idea of justice is contained in the 
precept of Confucius ; “Do not to others 
what you would not wish them to do to 
yourself’’. China wishes to live in peace 
with the other Powers and to maintain -with 
them relations of friendship, goodwill and 
cooperation. But this desired and desirable 
regime cannot be secured and maintained 
until the Chinese people feel that their legi- 
timate interests are being recognized and 
their sovereign rights respected by the other 
powers. 

It was largely out of China’s efi’orts to 
exclude the introduction of British Indian 
opium — that most pernicious drug — from her 
borders that the first war with Great Britain 
arose. As a result of her defeat in this war 
by Great Britain, onerous terms were imposed 
upon China, embodied in the treaty of Nan- 
king of 1842, which marked the beginning of 
the inroads upon China’s autonomy and ter- 
ritorial integrity, and which culminated 
seventy-three years later, in 1915, in the 
infamous Twenty-one Demands of Japan. 

These treaty limitations upon China’s 
freedom of action within her own territories 
have serionsly interfered with her growth as 
a nation and as a sovereign united people. 
The most serious of these restrictions have 
been the denial to China of the right to hold 
foreigners within her borders amenable to 
her own la-as and courts, and the require- 
ment th.at China shall not levy more than 


five per centum ad valorem duty upon ex- 
ports and imports. 

The jurisdictional immunity of foreigners 
from Chinese authority has been carried far 
beyond what was contemplated by China 
when she was constrained agree to 
it, and indeed, far beyond wbat the trea^ 
sttpnlations themselves provide. As this 
system of extraterritoriality, -as it is called, 
actually operates, foreigners, in many cases, 
are able to commit offences with impunity 
either because of the lack of foreign courts 
to punish them or because of the unfairness 
or laxity with which the foreign laws are 
applied by the consular courts. In fact, how- 
ever, the system itself has much inherent 
and ineradicable defects. It cannot operate 
satisfactiorily or fail to impede China’s efi'orf 
to establish a strong and efiicient public 
administration. 

The commercial advantages derived by 
foreigners from their extraterritorial status 
are scarcely Jess irksome and irritating to 
the Chinese. Foreign business firms and 
business men, being freed from Chinese con- 
trol or supervision, are enabled to do things 
which the Chinese firms and individuals are 
forbidden to do. For example, the foreign 
banks in China are at liberty, without con- 
sulting the Chinese Government, to establish 
branches in any of the Chinese treaty ports, 
and to issue their circulating notes -without 
reference to Chinese laws. And, it may be 
here interjected, it is not long ago that a 
large foreign bank failed, leaving a large 
amount of notes in circnlation which, of 
course, thus became irredeemable. Foreign 
insurance firms have also sprung up in China 
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,and are exempt from Chinese snperrision or 
examination by the local authorities as regards 
their operations and investments. 

An economic advantage which, to a con- 
•siderable extent, foreigners have claimed, 
according to themselves, by reason of their 
extraterritorial status, has been exemption 
from the local and excise taxes which the 
Chinese themselves have to pay. 

The injustice to China, and the detrimen- 
tal economic and financial effects upon China 
of the limitation upon her right to levy 
export and import dues, I do not need to 
dwell upon, for they are obvious. In fact,' I 
have never heard this limitation defended — if 
indeed it can be called a defence— except 
upon the ground that it is advantageous to 
the foreigners dealing with China. No one 
has ever been so bold as to assert that China 
does not suffer seriously from the 'limitation 
thus imposed upon her. Not only is she 
denied the opportunity to obtain a reasonable 
income from her customs dues, but she is 
prevented from protecting her own industries 
from foreign competition, or discouraging by 
high duties the use of articles the consump- 
tion of which by her own people she may 
wish to discourage. Thus not only .is China’s 
treasury denied an income which it should 
receive, but the normal and proper develop- 
ment of the economic life of her people is 
prevented. 

I have spoken of but two of the impedi- 
ments imposed upon China by the foreign 
Powers and provided forin the unequal treaties 
which they have exacted of China. There are 
other and serious treaty restraints upon China’s 
freedom of sovereign action which I have 
not time to mention. That, in the aggre- 
gate. these restraints operate powerfully to 
increase the difficulty of China’s effort to 
place her new republican form of government 
upon a firm and unified and administratively 
efficient basis, there can be no doubt. Even 
those who may be disposed to minimize this 
effect must realize that when a task of great 
difficulty has to be performed, a small addi- 
tional impediment mav be the final factor 
which causes failure. This is the truth which 
is contained in the familiar statement that it 
is the last straw which breaks the camel’s 
back. . , I 

In truth, however, the foreign-imposed 
.limitations upon China’s freedom of action 
do more than add the last straw which 
renders too heavy to be successfully borne 
the burden of the governmental task which 
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China is striving to accomplish They consti- 
tute a substantially important part of that 
burden. As long as these limitations exist 
not only will the government of China be 
Unable to secure an income adequate for its 
essential needs, bat it will be unable to com- 
mand from its own people that respect and 
support which is indispensable for the main- 
tenance of any pipular form of political rule. 
An autocratic government may do without 
the respect and loyalty of its subjects, but a 
republican government, such as that which 
China is endeavoring to miintain, cannot 
operate efficiently, if, indeed, it can maintain 
its very existence, without this esteem and 
allegiance. And how can one expect the 
Chinese people to have a high regard for 
their' own government when they see it im- 
potent to compel obedience to its laws on the 
part of thousands of foreigners living within 
the territories over which that government 
claims jurisdiction, and unable to exercise 
rights the enjoyment of which by other 
national states are deemed inherent in their 
sovereignty ? 

The Chinese, then, in the demands which 
they are now making of the other Powers, 
are asking for nothing more than simple 
justice, — for the respect due them as a 
sovereign and civilized people. 

At the twenty-first meeting of the Second 
International Opium Conference held, at 
Geneva two years ago I urged upon the 
"delegates of the other powers the necessity of 
taking steps at once to execute pledges 
made to China and to the world with refer- 
ence to the control of the abases of opium 
and other drugs, etc , — pledges solemnly made 
as long ago as 1912 at the International Con- 
ference at The H'lgne. I solemnly warned 
them of the serious effjots that would result 
should they fail to do so. Unfort untely, 
they turned a deaf ear to my earnest appeal. 
What I then predicted would result in the 
Far East, should the Opium Conference fail 
in its task, has already become true. 

I now urge that the powers should 
consider taking immediate steps to negotiate 
with China new treaties based on the recog- 
nised principle of equality and reciprocity,' 
to take, the place of the antiquated and un- 
equal treaties which should be immediately 
terminated, thus surrendering for ever the 
superior position over the native Chinese 
they claim now for, their nationals in China. 
To that basic principle, all the patriotic 
Chinese have aspired. The Chinese are a 
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reasonable people and vriU appreciate and 
properly treasure such reciprocity. If this 
action is delayed it should not cause surprise 
if the Chinese nation, folio-wing the recent 
example of Turkey, should, by their own 
unilateral act, declare those treaties at an 
end, and justify this action by referring to 
the inherent and inalienable right under 
international law, of every sovereign State 
to release itself from obligations which, what- 
ever may have been their operation at the 
time they were assumed or imposed, have 
come to endanger its existence or the attain- 
ment of its essential and legitimate national 
interests. Should the powers anticipate this 
action by themselves surrendering their 
special and unequal treaty rights' they could 
be assured that it would benefit both the 
powers and China. 

The Chinese people have that same desire 
and determination to establish and .preserve 
their national existence that the other peoples 
of the world have, and when they deem the 
occasion appropriate ' they will take the 
necessary action to that end. The experience 
of thedast eighty-five years convinces them 
that they cannot secure for themselves that 
combination of order and progress to which 
they are justly entitled so long as they are 
restrained and humiliated by the conditions 
which the existing unequal treaties impose. 

They are_ farther convinced that it is 
entirely a futile attempt to procure for them- 
selves the new and just order of relationship 
by patiently acquiescing in the old order of 
diplomacy — that is, the powers’ insistence in 
the necessity of their unanimity of consent 
before any change in the treaties can be put 
into effect. To secure the unanimous consent 
.of a dozen and more sovereign and indepen- 
dent nations at the same time is an extremely 
difficult if not entirely impossible task ; some 
of the powers at some time are bound- to 
feel that the best course for their own 
interest is the course of procrastination. The 
Chinese people are firmly convinced of the 
essential justice of the demands they are 
making, and they are ready to make such 
sacrifices as may be required in order that 
the satisfaction of these demands may be 
secured. As is well known to all, durin<r 
recent years and especiallv during the last 
two years, the feelings of the Chinese in 
these respects have become more articulate and 
more emphatic in their manifestations. It is 
a matter of portentons moment that a nation 
Winch includes within its members nearly a 


quarter of the entire human race, should be 
convinced with practical unanimity, that the 
treaties which determine its obligations as 
vis-a-vis the other powers, are essentially 
unequal in character, and offensive in their 
operation ; and that they must be at once 
terminated. The handwriting is on the wall 
and should be read. 

The world does not realize the seriousness 
of the limitations the foreign powers have 
imposed upon China’s sovereignty which 
greatly militate against the success of the 
efforts of the Chinese Nation to establish a 
strong and united government The experi- 
ence of Turkey has proved conclusively that 
so long as these limitations remained, the 
problem of domestic reconstruction would be 
very difficult 

Great Britain allows full tariff autonomy 
to Ireland and her Dominions, but the powers 
deprive China of tariff autonomy; thus she 
has a status even inferior to that of the 
British Dominions. 

As to extra-territoriality, the late Dr. 
Sun Tat-sen said that as it now is, the 
Chinese in China, though in their own conntry, 
are less favoured than are the natives of an 
autocratically governed British Crown 
Colony.' In the Crown Colony, though 
■governed by an official sent by the British 
Colonial Office, the native has the same 
rights as those enjoyed by every one else 
in the Colony ; whereas in China, the Chinese 
because of the possession of extra-territorial 
rights by the foreigners, are discriminated 
against 

How would the Americans feel if the 
foreign nations should impose upon them a 
fiscal regime, inferior even to Britain’s 
Dominions, depriving them of the right of 
raising revenues according to their own 
judgment and needs ? Furthermore, how 
would the Americans feel if the various foreign 
settlements in their big cities, for example 
say Chinatown, should claim an almost 
independent status, -with their own laws, 
courts, and police ? "iVhat would the Americans 
say if, as a result of extra-territorial 
rights hejd by foreigners in this country, 
the Americans in their own country were thus 
discriminated against ? 

Ramsay Macdonald has shown the way 

% right solution of placing the relations 
of China and the other powers on a firm and 
friendly basis when he said recently before 
a British Labour Party meeting : 

We must also turn to onr own government 
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and say ‘Face the facts’, treat China as you 
do Japan, get out of your entanglement of 
imposed treaties. Your Christmas Memoran- 
dum was good. Tour Foreign Declaration 
oa the 22nd of January was excellent. We 
admit you have the problem of the protec- 
tion of life still on your hands. Whenever 
you decided to send that much-advertised 
Defence Force you began to play with 
fire. 

“That is the position the Labour 
Party occupies to-day, and it is only on these 
lines and with those considerations that we 
can hope to solve the Chinese problem, and, 


when the end has come, to be in a position 
of friendship with China so that China can 
help us with our trade of affairs, and we can 
help China with its political and moral 
affairs.” 

The world may rest assured that the 
Chinese Nation wilt not rest until her in- 
dependence and territorial and administrative 
integrits’’ shall become realities. She will not 
be satisfied with mere assurances in the form 
of high-sounding and pious declarations as 
the powers have been doing since the 
beginning of this century 
TJ. S. A , February 1927. 
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T he first “International Congress of 
Oppressed peoples of the World” met 
in Brussels, Belgium, from the 9th 
to the 16th February of this year, with 
some 200 delegates representing over a billion 
subjected or enslaved peoples. The character 
of the Congress was unique for it was the 
first time in history that the representatives 
of the working class and of subject peoples 
assembled under the same roof to express the 
the message of the enslaved; "Brothers ! Tour 
suffering is my suffering. Let us unite, 
for we have nothing more to lose but our 
chains and a world to gain”. Yet, not_ only 
was it a Congress in which the spirit of 
brotherhood and unity made itself felt, but it 
built a permanent organisation, a "League 
Against Colonial Oppression and Imperialism.’ 
And it could be called a League of Nations 
in a much truer sense than the one that 
deliberates on behalf of the Great Powers 
at Geneva. 

Considering the short time the Congress 
took for its preparations and the whole- 
hearted response it met with from all parts 
of the world, we are struck by the intensity 
of unity that exists all the world over for 
the basic purpose of freedom, and we are left 
with no doubts about the urgent need or the 
future of the League. The Congress had been 
called with the active support and sympathy 
of snch personalities as Bertrand Russell, 


Professor Albert Einstein, Henri Barbusse, 
Remain Rolland, Mrs. Sun Yet Sen. and 
Mahatma Gandhi — to mention only a few of 
those whose intellectual integrity and honesty 
of humanitarian purpose is beyond question. 



One of the many maps that hung on the walls 
demonstrating the effects of Imperialism, This 
shows India, and Indian mercenaries, as Uie centre 
for the subjection of Asia and Africa. 

Because of its value to India and Indians, I 
shall quote only the message of Mahatma 
Gandhi,’ although it was but one of the many 
received. 

“Dear Friends, I thank yon very cordially for 
your invitation to the Brussels Internationai 
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Congress against Colonial Oppression and Imperial- 
ism. I regret that my work here in India pre- 
vents my taking part in the Congiess. I wish you, 
however, from the depths of my heart, every 
success in your deliberations.” 

' There were 174 mandated delegates, 
representing 31 different countries, and a 
number of interested guests, not mandated, 
present iu the Congress. What this means 
cannot be expressed in figures alone, for 
most of these had come under great diffi- 
culties from vast distances. Many had come 
on money that had been collected from 
organisations and individuals. And there 
were still many other delegates who had 
informed the Congress they would be coming, 
but could not because of lack of funds or the 
refusal of passports. But despite this dele- 
gates came from Atrica and Mexico, Indo- 
nesia and Indo-China, Egypt and India, 
Korea and the Philippines, China and Persia, 



Lu Tsung Lin, Chinese iGeneial, lepiesenting the 
Canton Aimy 

Algeria, Tunis, Morocco and Arabia. 'Besides, 
ihenoikers’ organisations ofEngland, Fiance, 
Gomapy, Bchinm, Holland, CV.echo-slovakia, 
Ansliia, the United Stales and Japan had 


their spokesmen. Among them were many 
ipembers of Parliament of the various Euro- 



M. Baktri, the Arabic delegate Iiom Syria. 


peau countries, England alone having sent 
some twenty delegates — from the British 
Labour Party, the Independent Labour Party, 
tiie London Trade Union 'Council, and so on. 
China bad sent thirty delegates, representing 
the Kuo Min Tang •'the National People’s 
Party), the Canton Government, the Canton 
Army, various labour, students’, and women’s 
organisations. India was represented by Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the ofiBcial delegate of 
the Indian National Congress, and also dele- 
gates from the Hindustan Association of 
Central Europe, the 0.yford Majlis, the 
Hidustau Gadar Party of America, as well 
as journalists from the Association of Indian 
Journalists of Europe, "The Hindu” of 
Madras, “the Kesari” ol Pooua, and the 
Indian Bureau of the Independent Labour 
Party in London. The Indian Students’ 
Union of Edinbuigli, the Indian Jlajlis of 
London, the Ceylon Trade Union Council, 
and two or three other Indian organisations 
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had appointed delegates to attend also, bat 
for one reason or another had been unable 
■fo send them. The delegate from Ceylon 
'had been refused a passport. There were, 



Jawaharlal Nehru, representative of the Ml-India 
National Concress 

among the delegates, representatives from 
17 different trade union organisations, repre- 
senting over 71/2 million organised workers. 
And if we should estimate the number 
of people represented by all the delegates, 
the number would amount to more than a 
'billion souls. 

The agenda of the Congress had been 
arranged under five different headings. 
Space does not permit a full survey of all of 
them or of the Congress proceedings. I 
shall confine myself to a general desciiption, 
dealing with points of paiticular interest to 
India from the Indian point of view. 

1. Introductory Addresses. In the intro- 
ductory addresses, Henri Barbusse, the 
noted French writer and socialis*, in his 
rhythmic French, as well as other speakers 
following him, dealt chiefly with the 
conditions under which we live, and the need 


of a Congress and a League of all oppressed 
peoples. All stressed the fact tliat the 
nations of the world are realizing more and 
more that they are one people and that any 
system of society which has parasitism of 
one group of people on another group as its 
life principle, carries within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. They showed that 
the majority of peoples today are either 
living under slavish subjection at the point 
of the bayonet of a foreign power, or are 
slaves of a system whose two corollaries are 
unemployment and low wages. The moment 
these people realize the wrong of the system 
under which they exist, and recognize their 
power as a united people, that moment will 
be one of victory. It was for the cause of 
humanity and for the realisation of a com- 
mon ideal, as well as the recognition of our 



ability to achieve our freedom as a united 
people that the Brussels Congress was held. 

2. Tlie, Consequences of Iinprnah'st Eccploi- 
laiion. We, Indians, do not need much en- 
lightenment on this subject. The universality of 
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the theme was significant. TVhether the voices 
raised were those of Negroes from Africa ox 



G. Ledebour. the heroic veteran labour leader of 
Germany, 76 years of age and still young; he 
says he ^sants to be in the forefront of the 
fight for the destruction of Impenalism 

America, or from straggling China, whether 
the cry was from Mexico or the plains of 
Korea, it had the same bitterness, the same 
pain and pathos, and with modifications, had 
the same sad tale to tell. All had had their 
1857's and their Amrilsai-s — many times 

over. All had their Ordinance Laws and 
Penal Codes, their suppression of speech, 
press and assembly ; llieir 300®/o dividends 
and foiccd labour, the e.vploitation of little 
children, child mortality, the 16 hour day, 
tho subjection and exploitation of woman and 
famine. All had their untouchables — as 
Coloured Bills or as reserved subjects ; 
their exiles, and their mercenaries. All had 
been forced into the ‘Tar for tho emanci- 
pation of weaker n.ations'’, and afterwards all 
had begged for food and freedom — but had 
r«o!Ycd_ stones labelled “Reforms'’. All had 
their opinm and their ‘law and order.” In 
iuort— symptoms and results ci the same 


disease — slavery enforced by Imperialism 
everywhere. Had the delegates not come 
from the ends of the earth and met for the- 
first time, a stranger from the outside would 
have really concluded that they had some- 
way or other all met before and agreed to 
say the same thing ; in the stories told in a 
dozen diflerent languages, in the repo_rts_ or 
facts and conditions, we saw that Imperialism 
is the most deadly enemy of human life. Is there 
any wonder, then, that at palace Bgmont, peoples 
with different languages and culture, different 
shades of opinion, found themselves amongst 
men and women who instinctively understood, 
and that they conld work in such harmony * 
And work they certainly did, unsparingly. 
The sessions lasted practically day and_ night, 
many of them closing only at three in the 
morning. The Right press had tried duMg. 
the first two daj's to laugh at the gathering^; 



t~ i ^ ...A. ^ 


Y. Chatlopadhyaja. 

One of the organwers of the CoDgress, .and leprc- 
sentative Assn, of Indian .Tournalists in Europe 

bat after that a now note crept in all reports; 
there was close observance, full reports 
respect not nnmixed with fear at time*', and 
the Congress was called variously the 
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■“League of the Oppressed”, the_ “CoJaared 
Intetnational”, the "League of Asiatic Peoples”, 
and so on Leading Continental dailies, both 
left and right, gave long first page acooaoh 
of the proceedings, and some gave full pages 
to it. 

As said before, Mr. Javraharlal Nehru was 
the representative of the All-India National 
•Congress. The Indian delegation was so 
organised that all reports, resolutions, or 
■discussions "were placed before the Congress 
through him. The appreciation of Nehru’s 
work at Brussels, as well as his broad 
national and international vision, must be 
liere recorded. In his speech he pointed 
out tlie significance and necessity of the 
Ireedora of India if mankind is to be eman- 
cipated. Great Britain, by keeping India in sub- 
jection, keeps the whole of the East in chains. 
Not only has Great Britain waged wars to 
keep India in subjection, but she has 
exploited India’s men and money to subdue 
other countries like Egypt, Tibet, Burma, 
Africa, etc.,-— not to speak of the _ recent 
dispatch of Indian troops to China, an 
action deeply resented by India. The freedom 
of India is a -world problem. Preedom, be 
paid, is the first essential demand of every 
country ; nationalism, after all, is a first 
and a necessary step to internationalism. 
Extracts from iiis speech follow. 

Havinfi disaTmed ns, they tell us that we are 
not Capable of defendicfr our country. Havinc 

brought in a system of education which killed all 
our old education and substituted something which 
was ridiculously small and ridiculously inadequate, 
ha-ving taught us false history and attempted to 
teach us to despise our own country and to 

glorify England, they now tell us we are not 
sufficiently educated to be a free country ! 

You all know of the way Indian troops have 
been sent against China. iThey were sent in 

spite of the fact that the National Congress of 

India expressed its strongest opposition. I shall 
read to vou the names of a number of countnes 
where Indian croops have, been utilised bv the 
British for the purposes of imperialism— in China 
they first went in 1840; in 1927 they are still 
going and they have been actively engaged there 
innumerable times during these 87 years. They 
have been to Egypt, to Abyssinia, in the. Persian 
Gulf, to Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, Georgia, Tibet, 
Afghanistan and Burma. ' ' 

"We in India cannot go on, merely because 
freedom is good and slavery bad, but because it is 
a matter of life and death for us and our coantry. 
...The exploitation of India by the British is a 
barrier for other countries that are being exploited 
and oppressed. It is an urgent necessity for yon 
that we gain our freedom.—We desire the fullest 
freedom for our eountrv, not only internally, but 
the freedom to develop such relations with our 
neighbours and other countries as we may desire. 


It is because we tliiak that this International 
Congress affords us a chance of this co-operation 
that we welcome and greet it 

Mr. Renfler Brockway then made a speech 
fall of noble words. He said that the 
Independent Labour Party of England 
believes in the equality of races and workers. 
He added ; 



H. Liau (left), delegate from the Euo Min Tang 
Party of Canton. Chen Chuen (right), delegate 
from Canton Labour Federation and Canton-Hong- 
kong Strike Committee. 

“I would tell my Indian comrades that we are 
at one with them in their struggle against 
Imperialism. The spirit of Keir Hardie is our 
spirit. We admit with shame that the Labour 
Government spoke to India as a capitalist Govern- 
ment, and it was responsible for the Ordinance 
Laws. The I. L. P. then opposed, and still opposes 
that policy. In the future we will do the utmost 
to wine out that shame, To my Chinese comrades 
I would add that if hostilities ensue between 
England and China, our sympathies will be with 
the latter.” 

-After his speech, Mr. Brockway and Mr. H. 
Liau (Executive Member of the Nno Min 
Tang) shook hands amidst a scene of great 
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enihusiasm, Baf, as for ourselves, "we cau 
only say as regards the I. li- P.’s good 'will 
to India, vse shall await deeds before we 
express Ihe full measure of our gratitude. 
If we had always honoured deeds more and 
beautiful words, spoken by our own country- 
men and by Englishmen, less, we should be 
nearer Swaraj than we are today. 

3. The Dangers of War. China was 
repeatedly mentioned by speakers. In fact, 
throughout the Congress proceedings, China 
was the focus of all attention, for it was 
recognised by everyone that it is China that 
is today fighting the great historic fight for 
the freedom, not only of herself, but of all 





Hansien Liau, representative of the Kuo Slin Tang, 
and George Lansbury, iL P. of B.igtand 

Asia. A Chinese General from Canton, and 
member of the Kuo 3tin Tang, spoke wUh 
great feeling, telling how the Imperialist 
Powers bad forced several wars on an un- 
willing and badly aimed China. Indian 
readers loo well know the history of the 
opium wars against Chinn, and we need 
not repent any facts here. The General spoke 
with eoniidenee. sajdng that the Kuo Min 
Tang, v-hich stood for tho'Tnple principles” of 
the people, aslmd down by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 


a peasant’s son, will emerge triumphant in 
the present struggle, and this tu spite of all 
Imperialist interventions and designs of war. 
The Chinese delegates spoke in their own- 
language ; throughout they were noticeable 
for their earnestaess, their simplicity, their 
few but significant words, and what may be 
called an unspoken passion for any kind of 
work to forward the cause of the Congress. 

The speakers that followed the Chinese 
delegates showed how ihe rivalry for colo- 
nization and markets amongst the Imperialist 
Powers is the cause of War ; and how the 
schemes of colonization and of buying uP' 
virgin lands such as those of Central and 
South America— to be exploited 100 years 
hence by American trusts— has produced a 
state of hostility between the diSerent 
eooutries. The policy of Imperialism today 
by which a whole people may be bought up 
or crushed, so long as the Imperialist Power 
has the arras and money, cannot, in face of 
the opposition of the masses, continue end- 
lessly. The masses are beginning to realize 
that they are human beings and not com- 
modities. Tbe Wars urged by Imperialist 
Powers leave the workers, not one iota better 
off than they were before, — it matters not if 
they belong to the victorions or to the 
vanquished nation. The exploitation and 
oppression go on more vigorously than ever. 

We cannot give more than this of a 
subject so vast as this. We recognize its 
great importance, but our own struggle is 
so urgent that we ran do little else than 
mention it. It was the viewpoint of Central 
and South Araericau and Mexican delegates 
that the centre of the world conflict is 
not iu Asia. “Ton must remember,” _tho 
Mexican delegate (Minister of Education, 
Mexico City) said, "that Asia is already 
full. Imperialist countries seek actual profit 
for tbe future. The most iraportaut efforts 
of Imperialism are at present directed towards 
South America.” 

Mr. George Lansbnry, member of the British 
Parliament and Vice-President of the British 
Labour Party, spoke on the same subject. 
He said : 

."—Those who say to us that British trooos aro 
coinfr to China to defe.ad BritisH lives lie, aad thev 
Know th^'y lie. Tljoy are (rnna there to defend 
capitalist intprests. only for the parpose of sife* 
miardinPT raoney-nnkiog. aai for inv psri f siv tj 
tho=c wno want to Ta\=e tlie stand ir'i of life of the 
worKers. the .world over, th^ro is no wiy of doing 
it but bv jiJttina: nd of capitahsia and siihitituting 
for it Sx-ialism. There is no other way. We 
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Presidium of the Brussels Congress, Reading left to right: Jawaharlal Nehrn, (India), George 
Lansbury, (England), Edo Eimnen, (Holland) Lu Tsung Lin, (Canton National Army) 
and H. Liau, (Canton, Kna Min Tang.) 


think of China today because she is in the forefront 
of the picture, but I think also of my African 
comrades, the men and women in Africa who are 
just the same brothers and sisters as those in 
India and Jap tn— they are all exposed to the same 
sort of attack as those in China - Friends, we freed 
many people from the bonds of chattel slavery. 
We have now got to free them all from the bonds 
of economic servitude. You will win this fight, 
but I believe this week while you have been 
meeting here you have been doing one of those 
things that come only occasionally in the history 
of our race : that is, you are proclaiming the union 
of the black, yellow, brown and white ■•Therefore, 
comrades. I will go back to Britain and do what 
one man can do to carry out the resolutions we 
have carried here. I do not mind who stands 
with me or who apart. I shall still hold up the 
banner—the nght of the Indian, the right 
of the Chinese, the right of every single 
human being to equal treatment throughout tlie 
world. If the white races have anything to give 
to the other races, let them give it. 1 am sure 
the other races have given miicli to them alre.idy. 

“Fiuully. I would like to bid my comrades from 
Africa and Asia to be of good cheer Neither 
British. American, nor .Tapanese Imperialism have 
the power to hold the workers in tliraldora forever. 
It is a:> cetfain as the sun shines that impel laliSm 
is doomed : it is doo.nod b8caii->e, with the rising 
of workiiig-cl.iss intelligence, tins Imperialism with 
all its poison gas and it.-, disciplined armies, cannot 
overco ne the boycott which it is withiii tlie power 
of the workers to enforce. The millions in China 
and India need not buy any British goods. A few 
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of them may be killed or injured in the coming 
struggle, but this will avail the imperialistic 
capitalists nothing at all. They want trade, they I 
want markets, and these they will never obtain by I 
the measures they are adopting at the present' 
moment. Greater empires than any of those which ' 
rule the world today have gone down in blood 
and min because they were founded on robbery 
and spoliation and plunder. And the empires 
which boast their military and naval strength, 
which create their great air forces, these too will 
go down in a welter of confusion unless the 
Workers of all countries unite and put an end to 
war. Everv war is a capitalist war : we must 
teach the workers not to enlist in National armies, 
not to manufacture armaments. Teach them that 
wars are the means for keeping the workers in 
subjection, and when this is done I for one am 
certain that we shall establish a true International.” 

The subjects of the danger of war in the 
Pacific, and of war against Mexico, were 
also dealt with, and in view of this danger, 
especially in view of the veiy probable 
rupture between the Imperialist Power and 
Soviet Russia, Mr. Lansbury’s speech was a 
timely warning. Since the Congress raeh 
more and daiker clouds have gathered, and 
the spectre of war is growing more and 
more sinister and real. At the request of 
Great Britain, Mussolini has sent a ciuiser to 
China to “defend” a couple of dozen precious 
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f Italian sonls ! Great Britain is concentrating her 
I forces in the Pacific, and has sent a -warship, 
fall of sympathy for the United States, to the 
Mexican waters, evidently in the hope that 
America will co-operate in a possible war 
against China. England is trying by every 
means to induce European nations to take 
active steps against China, and yet at the 
same time she is attempting to break off 
diplomatic relations with Russia because 
Russia sympathizes with China For years 
the public has been fed on the poison of a 
‘■Russian menace’’. The year 1927 is blacker 
than the year 1914. The badly concealed 
warships of Mars are displaying themselves 
in full procession, carrying the image of 
their god. 



Lamine Senghor, Negro delegate from Senegal, 
Africa. A brilliant speaker, whose address was 
filled with ironic humour 


4. The Need of Co-operation and Co-ordina- 
tion of the Nationalist and Workers' Move- 
ments. Mr.BdoFimmen (Hollander, and General 
Secretary of the International Transport 
Workers) made a very valuable contribution 
to the Congress when, in his clear, concise 
speech, he showed tlie great necessity for 
co-operation among, not only the workers of 


the world, but also between the nationalist 
and workers’ movements in all countries. 
Nobility of sentiment alone is not sufficient, 
he said ; what is needed is to give that 
sentiment a realistic shape, and this requires 
organisation and the creation of a united 
front 

In the Imperialist countries— the so-called 
“Mother countries” — competition is set up 
among the different organisations of the 
working class, and this to the great dis- 
advantage of the whole movement A casual 
and temporary gain by the _ workers of one 
country is used as a handle in breaking up 
a struggle of the working class in another. 
A united working class would have produced 
a different result during the English coal 
strike. While this division amongst the 
workers exists, the machine of Imperialism 
and exploitation grinds on. 

The consequences of the aloofness of the 
working class from the nationalist struggles 
of the oppressed nations are graver still 
There was a time when land and cheap labour 
in the Colonies served to produce' commodi- 
ties which the "Mother Countries” did_ not 
produce. This is no longer so. _ Competition 
has set in between the Colonies and the 
“Mother Countries” — to the advantage of the 
capitalists and to the disadvantage of the 
workers in the “Mother Countries.’’^ Textile 
industries, for example, are shifting from 
England to India. Unemployment in the 
“Mother Countries” was not the only con- 
sequence, but over and above that the 
workers .are taxed to keep a colossal army of 
occupation in the Colonies, and this army is 
able to enforce labour conditions upon the 
workers there, conditions that are a disgrace 
to civilization. 

To illustrate his thesis, Mr. Fimmen took 
the examples of China and India, and showed 
the dominant nature of foreign capital and 
also the inhuman conditions of work. Dividends 
in the jute industry, for example, went as 
high as 365per cent In China, workers in some 
indnstries had to work 52 weeks a year, with 
hardly a holiday. In India, men, women and 
children were working 60 hours a week, on 
starvation wages. In the mines of India, 
women took their children with them under- 
ground, deposited them on a piece of coal, 
and drugged them with opium to keep them 
quiet while they worked. Many hardly saw 
the light of day. These conditions are 
not human. The workers of the world 
must realize that they must cooperate with 
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General view of the Brussels Congress against Imperialism. The Indian delegation is in the 2ad 
row left. Reading right to left they are : Jawaharlal Nehru, (Indian National Congress) ; J. Faidu, 
(Hmdusthan Assn, of Central Europe) ; M. Barkatnllah (Hindusthan Gadar Party) ; A. C. N. Fambiar, 
(representative of 'T/ie jBtndw”, of Madras, and the Assn, of Indian Journalists in Europe) : Bakar All 
Mirza. (representative of the Oxford alajlis, Tm Eharat\ and the Assn, of Indian Journalists in Europe); 
V, Chattppadhyaya (reOTesentative, Assn, of todian , Journalists in Europe— first standing figure against 
wall to the left.) J. F. Sinba, (from Indian Information Bureau, London), and G. Hinlekar, (from "The, 
Kesari , Poona) are standing in the back. 


all the workers of the world — whether black, 
white, yellow or brown. 

It had been suggested that a general 
strike should be proclaimed in sympathy with 
China, he continued. The sentiment was 
noble, but he found it necessary to admit 
that the machinery for such a strike was 
not ready. The good-will was there, but it 
was necessary to create amongst the workers 
a consciousness that united they stand, but 
divided they fall. 

Ledebour, veteran German leader of the 
trade union movement in Germany, Member 
of the Reichstag and an Independent Socia- 
list, made a remarkable speech urging the 
general strike. In part, he said : 

“I support the resolution for a general strike of 
all working men in tne imperialist countries against 
the suppression of movements for freedom in 
oppressed countries and colonies. Tins general 
strike should begin with a strike of the transport 
woikers 

“Comrades, when we here call upon the peo- 
ples of oppiessed countries to throw oil their 
slavery, then we, as Eniopeans, as guilty parties 
in the suppression of these countries, are bound 
to use eveiy power within us, and if necessary, 
offer our lives, to help them ” 


He then gave example after example 
of the use of the partial or the i 
general strike in Germany that finally began"’ 
the break-down of old monarchist Germany? 
in 1918 and led to the establishment of the 
German Republic. He called upon all workers 
to organize for the general strike to help 
China and India in their struggle for) 
freedom. 

“I call upon you,” he said, “if you are Euro- 
peans, Americans, Asiatics or Africans, to unite 
and to grasp this opportunity to cairy .the fight 
agdinst Imperialism to an end. Only if we are 
determined can we be victorious. I am in a hurry ; 

I am now 76 years old, but I am going to be in' 
the midst of that fight, I am going to be in the: 
front and offer my life in the struggle. ( ViolentE 
applause ).” 

Harry Pollitt, M. P. of England, leader i 
of the revolutionary minority in the ' British 'J 
trade nnions, delivered a remarkable speech, | 
a few words of which follow. 

'* in my opinion the reason why the Indian 
troops were sent to China was not because 
they were necessaiy there, but because it 
was a test to see how much India « cf ' ' at 

the hands of the British Govemmen'- ■’t 
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of the strenKtli of the Nationalist movement m 

EslahUshment of the 
Leaane For the purpose of linhing up aU 
Ses aga-mst Impenabsm and colonml 
nmSsshfn into a woild-wide organ, sat on, 
and to further friendship and co-operation 
Tmon^ll -orbers of hberaboi, a pg^a ent 

TiPaeue was established at the uongies 
The Honorary Presidents of the League a 

Lansbury, and Professor Albert B'^tem. 
An executive was elected, and , 

presenting India, was elected a member. 



openinp: address. 


It was suggested that the oTganisation shoigd 
have its head-quarters in Pa^'^- 
VTP^nt time the bead-quarters arc at 
^V,lhclm=tr. 4S. Be^in, Germanj'. , , 

Jmlm and Ihc Conpms Ihe Y Ponpr^s 
sneech in the AlMndm National Congress 
in December last indicated that ibYC'ingr^ 
had a tendcncv to broaden it= outloop and 
to co-operate with other countries engaged 
•n the fight for freedom. The unanimous 


election of gsels confirmed the 

the Congress at j ^ward inter- 

realist, c nature of that trend towa 

nationalism. J^'^^f^^at^narrow and criminal 
for he IS devoid oybat 

sectarianism which is q deep im- 

some of our ® tS at Brussels, 

pression upon the “eieg cneaker, bnt 
tecanse be is not an eloquent 
instead, an organizer and ‘ profound 

The Brussels Congress sho ed < P 
sympathy with India’s aspirations As 

resolution. 

The Chinese. British Indian delega- 

tions passed a common I'esoi^tion by 
they bound themselves to ® ® the 

to accomplish the tasks laid 
Congress. The Chinese, appoi^^^^ general 

for the Chinese delegation, Kuo 

M Tsung Lin and tS 

Min Tang, and Hsing Ewang ben 

People’s ^ Ellen Wilkinson, 

delegation, Mr. lansbury. Ell n 
MP., Mr. Beckett, M.P.,S.O. 

Miners Federation, ^.^^'’^dgman, M. •- 
Penner Brockway. ILP. Jawabarlal Mhr 

igned for India. The resolution m 
reads : 

We, the undersigned. British, lutlian, 
delegations, consider . that the^ask of all woi 

class forces in Imperialist ’pide by si^® 

( 1 ) Tofieht for full emancipation siae^ 

with the national forc^ m wherever 

order to secure complete independence 
such national forces so desire. against 

( 2 ) To oppose all forms of coercion 

colonial peoples. _ naval militatJ' 

( 3 ) To vote against all f^rce to be 

and air. for tlie maintenance of armed tor 
used opp^'essed nations. to 

C 4 I To expose the hoiTors of Imperialism 
the civil and military popnlations. . 

{ 0 1 To expose impenalFtic phufiV: JJ:,,, 
light of the working-class struggle for freedom. 


tr nr.n.vTiox to the nniEDiATE siteatiox ix Cioxa 

( 1 ) We demand the 
of '’all armed forces from Chinese lerritoij 

'"IT) WenrgMhcnecdpf 3iY'=\betndnmM0 

ing strikes and the ^Tnd IroSps ^iber 

nrcvoni nio^omonts of ♦.rx nhin'i 

?o India or China and, from India to 
{ 3 ) That estimates relating either *? 'Y" 
preparations or to war .‘■hall be voted agaimt. 
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( 4 ) That in the event of armed intervention 
or open war everv weapon and effort shall be 
made within the labour movement to use every 
weapon possiWe in the working-class struggle to he 
■used to prevent hostiliies, 

I 5 ) We demand the unconditional recognition 
of the Rationalist Government, the abolition of 
the nneoual treaties and of extraterritorial rights, 
and the surrender of foreign concessions. 

( 6 ) Finally, in the interests of Trade tJnion 
and Labour Movements in Britain, India, and China, 
we pledge ourselves to work for their immediate, 
close and active co-operation. 

Although the above resolution was signed 
by the English delegates present, we as 
Indians must remember that only the in- 
■dividuaJ Englishmen present signed it, and 
it cannot be said that their organisations are 
bound to approve of it. In fact, before even 
the individuals would sign it, there were 
long and heated debates with the Indians. 
Hince the Congress ended and the delegates 
Teturned to their various homes, we learn — 
but it is so far an unconfirmed rumour — that 
there are serious quarrels within the British 
Labour Party and the Independent Labour 
Party of England about this very resolution, 
•and that there is a likelihood that some of 
the signatories will either have to retract, 
or withdraw from their parties, or that their 
parties may split on the issue. In any case, 
we as Indians have to go our own way, 
•taking it for granted that we will get little 
or no help from British labour, or if we do 
get any, it will be from the extren3e left wing 
■of the labour movement — and even then we 
should not depend upon it. 

The Indian and Chinese delegations also 
-drew up a joint resolution to renew the old 
ties of culture, friendship and co-operation 
that existed as a tradition before the British 
period. The resolution reads : 

For more than three thon«and years the people 
of India and China were united by the most iuti- 
■mate onltiiral ties Prom the davs of Buddha to 
the end of the Mushal rerind and the beginning of 
"British domination in India this friendly inter- 
-course continued uninterrupted. 

After the Fist India Company Itad, by iufrigue 
•and force, seonred its firm hold ou the greater part 
•of India, the English began looking for new sour- 
■cps of revenue and new iDaTkefs_ They not only 
introduced pnppv cultivation into areas where 
food had previously been grown, but also 
-thrust Indian opium on tlie . nuwilling Chinese 
people by force of arms. Since that infamous 
•Opium liVar, of 1840-41, Indian merceuarv troops 
have been sent again _ and again to China m 
support of British capitali.st bripandage in that 
connfrv. For 87 years Indian t’-oons have been 
permanently stationed as policemen in Hongkong. 
Shanghai, etc. Time and again they have been 
<nsed to shoot down Chinese workers and have 


thns created ill will in China against the people of 
India. Even as we make this declaration, Indian 
troops are again on their way to China in an 
attempt to crush the Chinese revolution. 

With the strengthening of British imperialism, 
India was cut off moi e and more from intercom se 
with pinna, and 'n their cultural and intellectual 
isolation the Indian people have now become 
completely ignorant of the condition of China. 



A group of delegitps ; M. Yu'suf, (Persia'i ; 
Mobamed Barkatullah, (Hindusthan Gadar Party) ; 
Sen Katavama (Japan) ; L Senghor. CAtrica); Harry 
PoUitt, (England) 

It is thif extreme ignorance that makes it 
difficult today to oiganise effective means to pre- 
vent India’s men •and man-power from being used 
for the enslavement of the Chinese people. We 
think it urgent and essential that active propagan- 
da should be earned on in India to educate the 
people, regarding China and to arouse them to the 
necessity of immediate action. We must now re- 
sume the ancient personal, cultural and political 
relations between the two peoples British im- 
perialism, which m the past has kept us apait and 
done us so much injury, is mow the very force 
that is uniting us in a common endeav'our to 
overthiQw it. 

We trust that the leaders of the Indian move- 
ment will do all in their power to co-ordinate 
their straggle irith that of the Chinese people so 
that by simultaneously engaging British Impe- 
rialism on two of its roost vital fronts, China mav 
receive active support in her present struggle, and 
the final victory of both people may be secured. 

As Ibis is being -wTitten I learn Ibat, as 
the British delegation has invited the Chinese 
delegation to tour England and speak to the 
people, so bas tbe Indian National Gongre‘=s 
extended an invitation to the Chinese delega- 
tion to visit India, and it is to be hoped that 
tbe British Goverrmient in India will not put 
any impediments in the way. 
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COXCLI'SION 

Resolutions dealing with almost all the 
oppressed countries -were passed, but space 
does not permit me to deal with them all. 
In passing I can but mention the very 
capable delegation ot four men from 
Indonesia — the ‘‘Dutch East Indies” ; also 
the very fine speech made by the Arabic 
delegate ; the intelligence and the ironic 
humour of the Negro, Lamine Senghor, from 
Central Africa; the clear and uncompromis- 
ing address of Professor Guio Miglioni, 
Member of the Italian Parliament and 
opponent of Mussolini — and consequently an 
exile ; the untiring activity of the Korean 
nationalist delegation ; the South African 
delegation, consisting among others of a 
delegate from the South African Trade Union 
Congress, and a Negro delegate (a Communist) 


who did not believe in the professions of 
his white colleagues. There were also Negro 
delegates from many different sections of 
Africa. 

The student organisations represented in 
the Congress submitted to the Executive a 
request to have a student representative 
in the Executive and to aim at the unifica- 
tion of the youth and workers’ movements of 
the world. 

It is difficult to end this review without 
mentioning the silent and intense work of 
Messrs. A. Gibati and "Virendranath Chatto- 
padbyaya, whose organisational work bad 
been responsible for the success of the 
Congress. Especially the latter, our ^ own 
countryman, who, an exile from India for 
over 25 years, is untiring in his work for 
India and unflinching in his optimism. 


DR, HELENA LANGE 

Bt AGNES SMEDLEY 


T O do justice to the long and creative life 
of Dr. Helena Lange would necessitate 
writing a social history of Germany for 
the past three-quarters of a century. Eor 
not only is she a product of that period, but 
she is one of the forces that gave it colouring 
and tendency. That social history, if written, 
would reach down to the present and find 
her, a woman of 78, sitting at her desk edit- 
ing ‘Die Erau” which she founded over 
thirty years ago, reading and reviewing books, 
receiving callers, granting interviews, and 
carrying on a large correspondence dealing 
with the woman’s movement and with the 
education of women. In that three-quarters 
of a century we would find her, one of the 
truest representatives of the German spirit, 
standing in her secure, uncompromising 
strength, scanning the horizon for the on- 
coming generations of free educated women ; 
a woman who, as she today says, stands at 
the sunset of her life ; and yet who is filled 
with a surging energy and idealism, and with 
a marvellous, permeating humour seldom to 
be found in age. 


Who and what 'she is may best be ex- 
pressed in the words of the University oj 
Tubingen when, after the War, it conferred 
upon her the honorary degree. of Doctor of 
Political Economy “in honour of her services 
as leader and pioneer of woman’s work m 
national economy.” 

She is further the woman who, as Dr- 
Gertrude Banmer, her biographer, has said, 
“stepped out fearlessly upon land that had 
not been trod before, and cried into the ompb' 
ness, not knowing if even an echo would 
answer.” 

The courage it ‘took to do this cannot bs 
conceived by ns today, with higher schools 
of learning and all professions open to os. 
But in the last quarter of the last century 
such a step called for not only courage, hot 
also scientific knowledge and training that 
could compete with and defeat men on their 
own grounds. All this Helena Lange possess- 
ed. Just how and why it happened we do 
not know, for we never know what 
causes one woman to break through all bonds 
and impediments and rise to be a power whdo 
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girls brought up by her side and with the 
same opportunities blend with the generality 
and remain mediocre. It may be that a part 
of her elemental energy mav be traced back 
to her peasant ancestry. We see her in her 
childhood in north-eastern Germany, growing 
up and studying in the elementary schools 
with girls and boys alike, living a life some- 
what freer than that of most German girls of 
the time. At the age of fourteen we see her 
reading voraciously, with the photographs of 
Garibaldi, Korner and Schiller over her 
study table. The atmosphere about her was 
vigorous, for she had been born in the historic 
year of the German Revolution, in 1848. 

AVhen she was fourteen her father sent 
her to Tubingen to the south to study for a 
year in the home of a pastor who was a 
Professor of Theology in the University there. 
In that home she learned a lesson which, she 
says, was the beginning of her life’s work 
on behalf of women. She saw a home in 
which men had their afternoon coffee in the 
dining hall, the women waiting tables and 
then drinking their coffee in the kitchen; in 
which no woman was permitted to participate 
in the conversations of the men ; in which 
no woman was entitled to study, converse, 
or make any pretention to independent 
thought. The wife of the pastor even 
warned her young girl guest against letting 
it be known that she had read so much or 
that she held independent ideas. Such girls 
never found a husband ! That was, says 
Helena Lange in her “Miemoirs”, a picture 
of German home life of that period, and 
one that forced her, at that young age, to 
ask the women “but why do you permit it ? 

Within a year after this experience in 
Tubingen she was left an orphan and forced 
to stand almost entirely on her own feet — 
no easy thing in tliose days, epecially for 
a girl. We find her co aching little girls in 
their studies, and at the age of eighteen 
studying to be a teacher in an Alsacian 
Pension. The teachers’ course lasted six 
months — such was the superficial training 
for women teachers in those days. 

After teaching in southern Germany for 
five years Helena Lange came to Berlin and 
began the life that was eventually to place 
her at the head of the woman’s movement. 
That was in 1871, when she was a young, 
energetic woman with the future before her. 
Academic study was impossible for a woman 
in those days, but she studied alone and with 
private teachers Kant and Schopenhauer 


were her guides in philosophy ; Lotze and 
Wundt in psychology, and Lessing and 
Schiller were as friends to her mind. Goethe 
was for her, as for most Germans, the Bible. 
With an apple and a sandwich she stood 
for hours in a line before the Imperial Opera, 
waiting her turn to buy a fifty pfennig seat 
to bear good music From her hard-earned 
money she paid for lessons in Greek, Latin 
and Mathematics. Self-discipline in her 
intellectual life, precision and fundamental 
thought and work were rules of life to her, 
and the time came later when Latin and 
Greek were as familiar to her as her mother- 
tongue, and when she was a master of 
mathematics. 



Dr. Helena Lange 


The position of women of Germany at 
thatperiodis best summarized in her “Memoirs”, 
a book which is a marvellous study of social 
forces from 1848 to the present day. She 
shows us a society in which the old home 
activities and industries of women were being 
destroyed by a new industrial civilization; 
girls were forced to make their own living 
and yet they did not know how. She shows’ 
us, also, a large class of wealthier middle 
class girls, sick of the emptiness of their 
lives, seeking relief in dilettantism in music 
and art, in the conversation of the tea room 
or the salon ; women who, by rigid social 
custom, were prevented from doing any work 
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outside the home, from seeking any creative 
outlet for their energies, or from earning 
any money. As in India today with so many 
women, for a woman to earn her own living 
was regarded as a thing of shame, although 
it is almost impossible to understand from 
what perverted psychological source such an 
attitude comes. 

In any case, it was upon this emptiness, 
this distress, and this superficiality in women’s 
lives that the woman’s movement had 
declared relentless war. The General Associa- 
tion of German Women had been founded in 
1865 and when Helena Lange came to Beilin 
she came into intimate contact with some 
of its leaders. By coincidence she 'also came 
into touch with a small group of liberal 
thinking men_and women and their associa-, 
tion was a food to a hungry soul. They not 
only bad liberal educators and writers among 
themselves, but they were further fortified 
in their position by the appearance of John 
Stuart Mill’s book, “The Subjection of 
Women”, which had just been translated 
into German. Mill held, as is well known, 
that the subjection of woman was not only 
an injustice in itself, but a serious handicap 
in the development of our race. Margaret 
Sanger, a more modern writer, has expressed 
it more fundamentally in the phrase : “A 
woman enslaved cannot but help give a 
measure of bondage to her children.” Mill 
demanded that all economic, legal, and politi- 
cal restrictions upon woman be removed, and 
that all schools, universities and professions 
be opened to them. 

Helena Lange was deeply impressed, 
bnt she took a position that has run 
like a red thread through the years of her 
rich and varied life and without which 
it is impossible to think of her or of the 
German woman’s movement. It was that 
not only is there certain public work that 
woman is quite as capable of doing as is 
man: but that there is much work that 
women and women alone are best able to 
do ; for instance, social welfare, certain 
educational activitie=, health work, and so on. 
In other words all work in which the spiri- 
tualized and sublimated mother instinct may 
be creatively expressed. 

We can ahno‘-t see her in those fresh 
early years of her life; tall, blonde, blue-eyed, 
Teutonic; re'-tless with eneig\ ; teaching 
for hours to make enough money to live and 
stndy ; studying ceaselessly to prepare her- 
self for better service ; questioning all things 


from philosophy and religion, ,to the social 
order of society-qualities that remain with 
her on her up-grade to a Centary, 

She became a teacher in a Teachers’ 
Seminar of a girls’ school in Berlin, and 
later she became the director of the entire 
school. She remained there for fifteen years, 
and this period of the school "was marked 
by a lengthening ,of the course of study for 
both girls and for the teachers’ seminar ; to 
giving the instruction , a sound, scientific 
basis, and the lives of the students a goal 
and a purpose. 

Daring this same period she was active 
in the woman’s movement, was one of its 
leaders, and was executive of the Berlin 
Association of Women Teachers. The thing 
that brought her directly into' the open battle 
field, however, was a brochure known as the 
“Yellow Pamphlet” which she wrote and 
addressed to the Ministry of Education. This 
was in 1887, when she was 39 years of age, 
a woman ripe in knowledge and experimee. 
With this -pamphlet began the public fight 
that lasted for many years, and that made 
her name identical with a program and a 
central point of struggle in the woman’s 
movement. In this pammphlet she demanded, 
among a number of other important reforms, 
that Gymnasium's for women, the same as 
those existing for men, be created. And that 
the direction of girls’ schools be placed in 
the hands oi women teachers. Fnrthermore, 
she_demanded that the teaching of German 
and of religion be placed in the hands of 
women, .because men pervert the teaching of 
these subjects in so far as -women are 
concerned. 

Snch a shock ! The German men teachers 
e'specially, were horrified at such demands ; 
Helena Lange was challenging the will of 
God (so many men get God and themselves 
confused) and was striking at the very 
foundations of morality, religion, the home 
and the purity of women ; Volumes could 
be collected of the articles they wrote against 
her, and they formed an association for 
fighting the emancioation of women. One 
has to smile— for the Germans were so like 
so many Indian men of this year of onr 
Lord, ^ 1926. Ttie Neanderthal mind is the 
same in all ages and under all suns. 

Once h.ivingla)d down a scientific program, 
Helena Lange, with characteristic, scientific 
thoronghne^s. began to support it by facts and 
figures. With the help of the German 
Empress Viktoria she went to England and 
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studied atNewnbam and Girton Colleges, both 
of which were being conducted most success- 
fully and under ’Woman management Her 
book “The Education of women” appeared in 
the same year. 

When she returned from her trip abroad 
she with a few other German women, addres- 
sed a petition to the Humboldt Academy in 
Berlin asking that women be admitted to 
scientific courses. The Academy, under the 
direction of professors sympathetic to the 
woman’s movement, granted the request, and 
Helena Lange was given the responsibility of 
building and directing the courses for women. 
This she did, and for the first time scientific 
courses of a higher nature were opened to 
German women. She carried on the work 
for five yeais. But there were no examina- 
tions at the end, and women who wished to 
get a university training had to go to Switzer- 
land where they studied, took their degrees, 
and then returned to Germany to practise 
their professions. 

Helena Lange never rested. In 1S90 she 
founded and was president of the German 
■IVoraen Teachers’ Association, an organisation 
whose purpose was to carry the fight further. 
Its foundation heralded the awakening of 
women teachers to their duties as educators 
and as leaders of women. Its demands 
covered ; reform in elementary girls’ schools ; 
the founding of Gymnasiums (high schools) 
,£or women •, an increasing intluence of 
women in girls’ schools and in school 
management ; the placing of German and 
of religion in the hands of women ; the ad- 
mission of women to the universities ; the 
establishment of institutions for the professional 
or trade training of women; the establishment 
of teachers’ training schools on a sound 
educational basis instead of the two years 
then existing. 

Apart from her intense activity in placing 
and supposing this program before the 
public, her next step of importance was to 
found ‘'Die Frau” {Tlie Woman), a monthly 
magazine which she, in cooperation with Dr. 
Gertrude Baumer, still edits. It was then as 
now a magazine that embraces every phase of 
woman’s activities in all lands, and is the most 
important source of information concerning 
women's activities that exists. 

Although the point of att.ack for a largo 
body of men, site was yet a persnuality wivo 
was respected by many influential professors 
and officials. The Ministry of Education had 
held a number of conferences with her, and 
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her educational program was discussed at 
length. In the end she succeeded, and in 
the same year that she founded ‘Die Frau.” 
the Ministry of Education sanctioned the 
founding of the first girls’ gymnasium in 
Germany. She was made director of it, as 
well as the instructor of Greek. She trans- 
formed her courses in the Humboldt Academy 
into Gymnasium courses, and began work — 
with thirteen pupils. Of these few girls, six 
came from the Humboldt Academy and wmre 
advanced students prepared to study for the 
university matriculation examinations at the 
end of their course. 

The propaganda against the Gymnasium 
was very great and few parents would 
permit their daughters to attend, ilen 
teachers wrote that they “bent double with 
laughter” at the grotesque idea of the 
Gymnasium. But Helena Lange was 
clear-visioned enough to expect this, 
and with the full burden of the historic 
experiment resting upon her shoulders, 
spared neither her body nor her mind. It 
was three years later — in 1896— that the first 
six girls, formerly from the Humboldt 
Academy — appeared for the university ex- 
aminations. When the results were known, 
eacii ono had passed with honours, the 
examiners exclaiming that their work was 
superior to that of most of the men students. 
Whether the men teachers bent double with 
laughter again we do not know, but we do 
know that groups of men students from other 
universities telegraphed their congratulations 
to those first six girl pioneers. The Berlin 
nniversify was opened to women, but it was 
not until 1899 that the medical profe.^sion 
was opened to them, aud only in 1906 that 
they were permitted to appe.ar for the Stato'.s 
Examinations for teaching the highest 
subjects. 

One would think she had enough to do 
witli her educational work. Yot in tlioso 
days the education of women was a problem 
intimately connected with women’s .advance- 
ment on the whole. To really place it upon 
a secure foundation, meant tireless and 
never-ceasing work in the women’.s movement 
The year .after tlie first Gymnasium for girls 
was founded, the Council of German Woman 
Associations ennie into being, and shortly 
after that Helena Lange became, and for 
many years, remained its president At the 
same time she w.as on the E-xocutive 
Committee of the International Association of 
Women .SufiV.age, attending their meetings in 
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Paris, The Hague, Geneva, Stockholm and 
Dresden. In 1904 in Berlin, and in 1914 
in Rome. She headed the German delegations 
to the international congresses. 

The German woman’s movement on the 
whole has from the very beginning been 
characterized by its strong social tendency, 
in contrast to the strong political tendency 
of the woman’s movement in such countries 
as England and America. It concerned 
itself chiefly with inner problems, such as 
social welfare, youth welfare, working 
mothers, unmarried mothers and illegitimate 
children, divorce, marriage and sexual ethics, 
and the education of women. Many of these 
problems were not even touched upon by 
American or English women until very 
recently as for example unmarried mothers 
and illegitimate children, marriage and sexual 
ethics. But even in the days when respect- 
able women were not supposed to discuss 
such matters, German women had frankly 
and honestly faced them. It was their 
propaganda that spread over to the Scandi- 
navian countries and caused the latter to pass 
the first legislation protecting illegitimate 
children and the unmarried mother. 

Helena Lange’s chief interest was always 
education, but as President of the Council 
of German Women’s Associations her 
activities were broad. One of her books is 
entitled “The Woman and her Modern Pro- 
blems,” a work dealing with social problems 
such as mentioned above. And it was her 
philosophy, her Weltanschaung, that Colour- 
ed the entire German woman's movement 
and distinguished it from the movements in 
other lands. It is because of this philosophy 
that she has become known as the theoretician 
of the woman’s movement. This philosophy 
may be very briefly and incompletely 
summarized as follows : 

There is a spiritual, as well as a physical, 
difference between the sexes, and although 
women may do many different kinds of 
public work as well as men, yet they^ are' 
especially fitted and destined for different 
spheres oi activity. The very essence of 
woman is motherhood and all that woman 
does in her cultural development or activities 
works through her as a woman and as a 
mother. This does not mean that every 
woman must be a mother, physically, to 
possess this quality. Instead, there is a 
psychic motherhood whicli in the cultured 
woman finds expression in all she does. A 
woman may express her mother instinct in 


her own child or in work for the children 
of other women or in both. In fact, it is- 
often the motherless woman who is the best 
mother, the best teacher. This mofher 
instinct always lies in readiness in the being 
of woman, and all culture means its spiri- 
tualization, It is this power which gives- 
such tremendous driving force to the_ social 
activities of women today, and it is this 
force that must be awakened and used in 
all blanches of our life if our civilization 
is to be more than a mere brutalized machine- 
in which hatred and war are ruling features. 

Fcrthkk : 

Woman’s “place” is, therefore, not an 
e.xternal, but an inner and spiritual experience, 
she says. Die Baumer, her biographer, says 
that “God way be worshipped) not only in 
Jerusalem, but in all places and at all 
times.” Or, we may say, God may be 
worshipped not only in Mecca' or in Benares. 
So it is with woman — her “place” is not just 
in the home, not just here or there, but 
wherever she can do good' and use her powers- 
and abilities best. Where that is, is for the 
woman herself to decide. There ate many 
women who may wish to reach the same 
goal as men ; for such- the road lies through 
the Gymnasium and the Dniversity. There 
are others who will wish to -pass through 
the women’s schools, or the trade or special 
professional schools and enter work- that is- 
in the external form “woman’s work.” But 
wherever woman is, the e/?ec(' of her work 
is and must be different from the work of 
men. 

Further Snun; 

In all this there is no place for anta- 
gonism between men and women when onco- 
■women are free to choose their way of 
life. The bond between man and women 
must not only be that existing between 
husband and wife ; hut it lies also in their 
broader cooperation in the building- of out 
cultural life and our civilization upon other 
foundations than they stand today. This- 
civilization, as it is developing, is goiDg_ to 
draw woman more and more into social life, 
for the old home activities of woman are 
being replaced, or have already been 
replaced, by modern inventions. “Womaa’s- 
life, as a consequence, is becoming narrower 
and emptier, and' the only way of meeting) 
and equalizing the situation is- for them, to* 
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Inke part in all aciviiies— in the professions, 
in social works, in education, and in politics. 
‘This new development is not evil just 
■because it is new ; on the contrary, it is a 
valuable addition to our human history and 
•marks llio entrance of a now force in our 
external life that is cap.ablc of transforming 
the face of society. 

TViiting 'in her “Memoirs,” 'Dr. Lange says ; 

“Each spiritual movement has been called 
4it one time a stupidity. So with the woman’s 
movement. But whoever has known this 
movement that has become a force in modern 
'life, a force that has spread over all cultured 
lands, cannot belittle it. ‘Its 'foundations 
-are those that will bo deepened bj^ time ; 
they rest on 'the instinct that lies' at the 
■heart of wom.an— the instinct lor the protec- 
tion and care of the human race. It is this 
force that will make this movement endure 
-and triumph over ambition and the hunger 
for power, over hnto and materialism. It 
is this merciful mother instinct, in which 
lies buried the physical and spiritual being 
■of mankind and which nourishes mankind 
with its blood that can build a new world. 
When wo begin to build a now world 
upon this foundation — a foundation upon 
which all our historical development must 
•rest — when our civilization, in other words, 
■“comes from God”, if cannot be destroyed.’’ 

So it is that she, at the sunset of her life, 
■works today, with tiiis deep and unshakable 
conviction as the starting point from, which 
•she approaches all problems. 

It is said by many today that her work 
is finished, that the day of feminism is 
■passed. They say that the pre-War period 
in Europe was the period of the emancipation 
-of woman, with Ibsen as its dramatic prophet ; 
4ind that the woman’s movement in those 
^ays coloured even (he Socialist movement 
'They believe, however, that this problem 
is at an end because the chief problem since 
•the War is the struggle of the working class 
-for emancipation ; that this is the period of 
•the class struggle, and not the sex struggle. 
They further 'hold that the working woman 
has nothing in common with the middle or 
upper class woman, who only exploit her, 
and that the problem of the higher education 
of woman never applied to the working 
■woman. 

All this tho writer believes — in part. 
The philosophy of Socialism— whether 
Anarchism, Coromnnism, or Socialism— reerg- 
mizes class solidarity, and not sex solidarity. 


This is tho outstanding problem of this pe.iod 
and it will not be stilled until it is solved, 
whether it be williin ten or within fifty 
years;. 

But granting all this, it cannot be for- 
gotten that right within the revolutionary 
working class there is a woman’s problem. 
All is not economics. Combined with the 
fundamental problem of the fight for food 
there are instincts, as old as the first amoeba, 
to bo dealt with. Men, whether of the work- 
ing or upper classes, have inherited the 
master and ownership psychology regarding 
woman. Working-clsiss women do not have 
much better treatment at the hands of their 
husbands than do middle and upper class 
women, neitlier in tho intellectual or sexual 
meaning of the term. There are working 
class women who also wait on their husbands 
and his gnesfs and then have their coffee in 
tho kitchen. Or generally do without coffee 
because there is not enough to go round. 
They do not share in the conversations, go 
to meetings, nor do they study. They, as 
are middle and upper class women, are 
regarded ns convenient pieces of household 
furniture and they are often treated with as 
little respect. 

Hero it is that the philosophy of Helena 
Lange enters within the heart of the working 
class movement. Although not a Socialist, 
her pliilosophy is so deep and universal that 
it applies to all classes at all times. And 
even with actual practical ‘ modern day 
problems she is not a force to be shoved 
aside just because she happened to have been 
born 78 years ago. Through her magazine 
“Dio Frau,” she is today stepping out upon 
the open battle-field for a problem that 
touches women, it matters not what their 
class. She has bnt recently written that the 
sore spot of woman’s freedom is not with 
(he professional woman, but, instead, with 
married women and the mother, in the home. 
She has many women fiiends who are 
physicians, and she has documentary proof 
for the statement that much illness of women, 
nervous and otherwise, is due to the sex 
treatment of the wife by the husband. The 
married woman is a sex slave, without 
autonomy over her own body ; her husband 
takes it for granted that she is there for 
his personal use when he and be alone 
wishes it. If the woman resists, violence is 
used. The old emotion of ownership enters, 
and it is not only intensified by marriage 
laws and by social custom, but by woman’s 
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economic dependence upon man and by the 
sanctity that society pives fins dependence. 

Tims vre find Helena Lange at her age, 
a rvoman "nhose life has been maiked by a 
rigid sex morality, tearing down the 
cm tains before a problem that many people 
consider “too sacred" to d\scus5. It is not 
“sacred” at all, but is a secret shame that 
must be exposed Not only in Germany, 
be it understood. India may turn its eyes 
inwards. 

Helena Lange says the object of her life’s 
■wort has by no means been achieved. She 
did what was before her to do. But the 
direction of girl’s schools today does not yet 
lie in women’s hands, as it should. And 
there are many, many problems affecting the 
external and personal lives of women that 
must be solved The woman’s movement, 
she says, is in the beginning, not at the end. 
She continues to wield her pen with un- 
relenting clarity. This beeps her very busy, 
beeps her worting, travelling when necessary, 
beeping in touch with the woman’s move- 
ment She has resigned as President of the 
woman’s movement— and she has a touch of 


that incomparable humour when she says: 
“Ye.s, I thought it best to get out eaily and 
have them say, *Oh isn’t it too bad’, ^ instead 
of waiting and having them say, ‘Well at 
last she’s resigned 1” 

As this is being written a fight is in 
progress in the Hamburg Senate because of 
the plan to call a girU’ Gymnasium the 
“Helena Linge Gymnasium.” Certain 
Neanderthal gentlemen say that the name 
“Helena Lange” means a program that they 
are opposed to. But the replies given by 
the defenders of the plan, and by the press 
show that the plan will materialize, for the 
Germans to-day realize, at least in part, 
what Dr. Helena Lange has meant in the 
cultural development of women. As one 
newspaper stated : 

“She was n woman who filled the empty 
lives of countless women with meaning and 
a bigh professional ethics. Her work Tvas 
positive and constructive in the best meaning 
of the word She belongs to those Germans 
who have represented Germany in the 
deepest and most scientific meaning of the 
word.” 


M BROTIIEY INTO THR EARLY HISTORY OR OHANDERNAGOER 
AND THE PROBLEM OF THE LOCATION OF THE FIRST 
FREH OH SETTLEMENT IN BENGAL 


T he small to'wn on the left bank of the 
Bhaenrathi that goes by the name of 
Chandernagore has been known as such 
for the last two hundred and fifty years 
al the most. As regards its previous history or 
its po'^stbie anticiuity no definite information is 
available The name of the place began to be 
naentioned only after the advent of the French; 
and even then for the first fifty years or more 
its history is almost a blank. 

The AxTicicirr or the place Axn •niE Origis 

OF THE JTAJIE. 

There is no recoid from which we can clearly 
ascertain how old the name is nor do we know 
of anr referenee to it that may cany us beyond 
the time of the arrival of ihe Fiench. So far as 
It IS known, the vejy first mention of the name 
octurs in a letter, dated the 2l Kevember 1696. 
wntien by Jlajun. Dtslande and Pell’e to the 
then Directord) There is also a map prepared 
p Brontkj-rmewhere previous to 166t and pnb- 
I 1726 whbh bears a flagmark indicating 
tne place and also shows the Factory there. Bat 


this is supposed to he a later interpolation(2). 
Certain old mss. and printed books speaking or 
the locality -mention other villages such as Boro, 
Khatsani, Gondolpara and. adjoining the latter, 
Paitpara, hut not Chandernagore. .. . n 

Thus, Martasa Mongol -written about 1495 All. 
bv Tipradas, snetiks of Boro and Paikpara f.-i) ; and 
Kniikonknn Ghandi. a work now almost three 
hundred vears old, in describing the places on 
either side of the Bhagirathi mentions Gondolpora 
(41. From the description it can be easily understood 
Ihar Boro is the same place which goes by that 
name even today and is included within Chander- 
nagore and whieli nsed to be called formerly 
Borokishanpnr or Krishnapur; and that Gondolpara 
is the locality of the same name that is now on 
the southern side of the xorvn. Another work, 
Digvijayo PraLasa. narrates that in very ancient 
■bines a fisherman king lived at Khalisani l.b). This 
Khaiicani also can be no other than the village 
which bears the same namo today and lies 
on the western ontskii ts of Chandemaaore ; for 
the book mentions also in the same connexion 
names of other contiguous villages such as 
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.lajraddal, Sinpiir and Hiripal. The storv of a 
fishprman beins kinfr may not be altogether a 
myth. For from prehistoric times the recr’on 
covered by the modern district of Hncdi has been 
mostly inhabited by fishermen (6). I liave heard 
that there is an old ms. dealine with the storj’^ 
of Srimanta and Ohandi which contains the line, 
“He installed Boraiehandi at Boro” (7). 

I enciuired of Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri and 
also of Prof. Jadnnath Sarkar. but neither of them 
could tell me of anv work, either in print or in 
ms., anterior to the 17th century which mentioned 
Chandernagore by name. From all this it is 
natural to conclude that at the time of the com- 
position of the works which speak of Boro, 
Gondolpara and Khalisani and yet do not mention 
Chandernagore, those villages were not grotiped 
together under the common name of Chandernagore 
and possibly there was no place at all called as 
such. _ Otherwise we would expect the noets to 
have included that name also in their description 
of the lo •aiity. 

In 1676 Streynsham Master, Agent of the British 
East India Company, who later on became Governor 
of Madras, came to see the settlements in Ilngli 
and in referring to the Frencli settlement there 
he speaks of it as covering a large tract of land (81. 

So we see that at the time when the locality 
was not yet called Chandernagore, even then there 
existed the villages known as Kliah’^nni, Gondolpara 
Boro, and such others. The name Boro is said to, 
have come from a variety of paddy, called Boro 
that used to grow there formerly. This may or 
may not be tnie. However. Boro was the chief 
station of the Pargana of the same name which 
formed part of.Satgaon (9). The Pareana of Boro 
was itself a big Pargana in the Hugli distiict. 
Even now the name is used in legal transactions. 
Gondolpara was the property of the Nawab Khan 
Jehan Khan ; it was given to the French Company 
on lease (10) Several other villages of the locality, 
snch as, Sabatiw a Chock N^asirabnd. Oonj Sukrahnd 
seem al«o to be old enough At least the antionity 
of Khalisani is beyond doubt, since, as I have 
already pointed out. it is mentioned in a work 
a thousand years old The few other villages that 
we speak of now do not figure in that book ; 
this is because, it may justly be advanced, the 
book was concerned with the description of places 
only on either bank of the river and therefore fho=e 
that were not exactly on the coast but lay some- 
what in the interior did not natnral'y come within 
the poets purview. Furthermore it is to be noted 
that the entire country was under one government 
and there was no special need to select some 
particular villages and group them under a 
common name. 

Fiom these facts we can safely conclude that 
the name Chandernagore was given to the group 
of villages consi'-tmg principally of Boro-kishaupur. 
Khabsam and Gondolpara when these came all 
together and at the same time into the Tinesession 
of the Flench ; just as modern Calcutta was formed 
out of the villages Sutanati. Kalikata and Gohinda- 
pur when they passed into the hands of the 
British Besides those villages. Chandernagore 
might have included two or three otlier villages 
also, such aa. Sabmara, Chaknarirabad. However 
there IS sufficient reason to believe that the entire 
country covered bv these villages and their 
neighbourhood on the left bank of the Bhagirathi 
was generally called Hugli (11) 


It is difficult to determine how and by whom 
the name Chandernagore was first given. There 
are three legends current on the point. Firstly 
many have stated that Chandernagore comes either 
from “chandra” (moon) or from “chandan” (sandal 
wood) : in the previous case, the name is properly 
“Chandra-nagar” and in the latter case, Chandan- 
nagar(12). But as for the reasons why chandra 
or chandan was chosen as the designation of the 
place, no definite statement is found anywhere. 
Only .a local news-paper, “Prajabandhu”, says 
that the name chandta was given because of the- 
contour of the place wh’ch is similar to the bow 
like cr-^scent moon on the forehead of the Lord 
Shiva 03) A French work names the place as 
“Ville de la Lune” and, in fact, a look at the map- 
of Chandernagore viewed from the Bhagirathi 
would seem to justify the epithet. But most of 
the writers favour the idea that Chandernagore- 
was so named, as it was a land of Sandal-wood — 
"ville du boi<! de Sanial.” Indeed, a considerable 
trade in sandal-wood was once carried on in this 
place and there is evidence to show that the 
article was even exported to foreign lands from* 
here ‘141 We also find it mentioned- that in later 
days a certain kind of red-coloured wood used to 
be exported in large quantities from-.ihis place 
and this may be either Bikam or red sandal (15). 
Further more, it is known that Rndra, the saintly 
King of Nadia, procured saudal-wood from the 
vicinity of Hugli (16). Sambhu Chandra De states- 
authoritatively that once sandal-wood used to grow 
plentifully in this locality (17J. So we see that- 
either of the reasons adduced to explain the origin 
of the name of Chandernagore may be valid ; but- 
it seems more probable that the -second one, that 
is to say. the place having in it a sandal forest or- 
its being a trade centre in sandal was--what gave- 
the name. This view gathers confirmation from 
yet another source. Sir AVilliam Jones, who was 
often invited to the fesitivities iield in the palace 
at Garuti, says in one place of his diary that the 
Frenrh used to decorate the town after the fashion, 
of “Chandan so lipoae dham” and hence the name 
(18) If this be a fact then it agrees with the view 
which holds the name, Chandernagore, to come- 
from sandal or chandan. 

As to who first gave the name, no record- 
expressly says anything. Some opine that the 
name was given by Deslande. The only proof I> 
have been able to find m support of this opinion is 
that the name is mentioned by Deslande m 1696. 
However, if the proposition that the name Ghander- 
nagore came into existence only with the French 
occupation happens to be true, then on that basis 
it is reasonable to conclude that the name was 
first given by a Frenchman, be it Deslande or 
somebody else. 

Chandernagore is otherwise called Faracltdanga, 
The origin and the age of this name also is no- 
less uncertain The locality was bounded on the 
East by the Bhagirathi and on the other sides 
mostly by mar-lies and low-lands (19) ; so the 
name dariqa (upland) is quite appropriate and as 
the French were occupying the p-ace, it was 
naturally Farashi-dOnga (tlie Bengali word for 
FVencJi is Fara'ihi) yphu-li later on corrujited into 
Ftrash-dmign. This is all that can he said m tlie 
matter. I have seen a document in Bengali of the 
year 1175 (B S.) with an indistinct Persian seal on 
it and with the signature in Persian of Muhammad . 
Wazid Hossain which' contains the woid Farash— 
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in Clmdernaporc and 

A diffeient record Kiys, I'ouever, lat «ie not 


frrieis?-,o?£>r4ls«r%|rts 

feeainninc of the French settleroent. 

Wbe:^ asb Wnr the Factohv ivas EPTAnupiiFn 


AT CnAA’DEIlN'AGOnK 


There is a difference of opinion as repards the 
time v;hen the French established the.r first 
F^toiy in India for the purpose of commerce and 
also as^ repards the oiigmal place, whether it 
■Chandemagore or not The reasons 
lishing a business centre m . Bengal arc not leaS 
variously interpreted. It is. however, quie 
natural to suppose that the same 
to say, the same advantages which prompted other 
European nations to choose the banks of yie 
Hugly or places m and about the town of Hinh a. 
trade centres made the French also establish a 
colony in the same locality. There can he no 
doubt that what tempted these “ers to come 
and establish themselves here, was the abundance 
of Bengal’s natural and industrial products. 

It was Caron, the first director of the French 
•Company, who saw the possibility of OEportiM 
from this place valuable commodities and therefore 
send Deslande to establish a centre (22). Y e know 
from another source that samples of 
had already been sent, perhaps for the u|st time, 
■from Bengal to Pondichery in IdSo; and in the 
following year Martin had despatched 5„ ship and 
a man, named Deltor. with 40.000 ecus (23). Mother 
year passed and Deslande arnved with the 
commission to establish and organise a factory, 
which was first started at Hugh. (24) Bustonan 
Keplin says that Deslande in the beginning chose 
his place at Bandel, neat the Pprtuguf se Factory t_o) 
One of the reasons for locating the Fai torr here 
-was without doubt, to procure the beautiful Muslin 
of (he place which was so much pnzed by the 
luxury-loving French prople. , In old tirara 
•Chandernagore produced Muslin in abundance and 
this article as well as many_ other varnties ot 
-cotton fabrics were exported m large quantities 
<:26) Later records show that Chandernagore cloths 
could be sold at a greater profit than the cloths 

ot other places 127). _ _ ^ , 

According to English records, the es^bhshment 
-of a Factory in Bengal ly the French East India 
Dompany was a matter of sheer accident, U is 
said that in 1673 a fleet despatched by de la Havm 
while returning to San Thome, was overtaken by 
a severe storm and one ship, Flemen, by name, 
instead of heading towards the Cpromandal was 
4riven astray towards Baleswar. This vessel was 
then attacked and captured by three dutch vessels 
and brought to Hugli. It is the crew of this sh^ 
who built a small house near the Dutch Factory 
at Hugli and started the first business l-Sl- 

This bit of history is not found m French record; 
and it does not explain the real reason for an 
urganised effort at trade by the French Company. 
The story, however, may not be false on that 
account For, about lo years before the company 
-definitely established itself in Bengal, that is to say 
in 1673 or 1674 Du Piessis had secured a plot of 
land in Chandernagore. about I'A leagues U9) to 
the South of Hugh. kVe also know that in 1G<3 
the French had bought for Es. 401 a village with 
. * -aa ai€a of 20 aipents (SO) Yshich is situated now* 


bmlt a" smaTi' house near the 
and (hat they were driven out 
throngh the machinations of the Umcii wao . 
presents and •petitions, won over the Mussalmm 

Luab. This 'va-s however, the excuse the 

g.ave in quitting the place: but tne real reason > 
that they could pot raise there any more to 



“called 


Company came to visit me nugu a 

On his way back he (called!" Dutch 

garden belonging to the Dutch f?’ mtie 
Garden) about 2 miles “way from UuglKa^^mue 
faitbcr on lio Sciw n large plot of hmif: a 

himself says, the French had then 

f'^ctorv the gates of "which weie hv 

existmit. The land was at that Pme occupied by 
the Dutch. On the way he ^passed by a reu 

thatched houses (34)- C..R. c 

Dutch Garden was within what is now 

Cliandernagore (35). .. aw 

L.S.S. O’lLalley 

StreynOiam Master with bbe small hpuse ne 
Dutch Factory at nuait, that tliis 

Factory Records. He Chinsura. 

house was situated just to the Apj-nagors 

along the northernmost boundary and 

(36). Mr. Bradley Birt also supports 

this to be the original place pccupic 
the French on the bank of the Bhagirathi.l3(). 

tEwo of the older writers 
that the French Factory or house Jiear m 

Dutch Factory or Garden. “hi?e ^ 

itat a distance.of two es /rom UugU 

other includes it within Hugh. 33 one. 

the first view to regard both the of 

But there can be no doubt that the state n 
the two later writers. 0 Mley ^^ed Bramey 
one and the same The relation of Q^®“®“^der' 
to Hugli is a matter which .o^ten ra^es con 
able amount of uncertainty in l¥p,™X®rna"-ore. 

- enquirers into the early history of CUanderaa^^^^j^ 
As a matter of fact, before ^bey P yactory 
settled in Chandernagore the they 

for some time at Bandel {3b\ .Ais® A business 
had already commenced their bradm„ busm 
from there. But I have gone tkre^h S 
historical records, both in English mid m F en 
and I have nowhere come across m“y^bmg to 
that that concern lasted long. Some old F en 
records use, however, the name Hugh 
Chandernagore but the place referred to is evidendr 
what i.s now-a-days designated as Dhandern ^ 
when they speak of Chandernagore as a depend^ 
of Hugli— "ce lieu de Chandernagore de la aep^ 
dance d’Oogly” or “ce lieu de Chandernagore 
dependance de cette ville et Coxernment d Uug^^ 

— fliey do not mean tliat Chandcinagme ww 

within the jurisdiction of the Factory £« Jiu^a 
Boro Kishanpui. which belongs to Chand^ra- go 
and is within the Pargana of Boro, is c?tim! ^ 
described as being a dependency of oat^on 
'•Borcqnicheropoiir. capitale^ du ff^rapnate 
Boro, dependant de Satgaon (39). Paul Kaepp 
a FTenth historian, says on this matter that to 
\eiy loEg time people used to call the xreu 
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colony by tbe name of tbe neighbouring place, 
Hugli (40). Laurent Garcin also -writes in support 
of this view in his journal that the entire region 
lying on the western bank of the Hugh and even 
Chinsura was called Hugh (41). H. weber also 
says that in all legal documents of that time 
Chandernagore was mentioned as Hugli. as it 
was contiguous .to the latter place (42). 

The second time that the French came and 
established a Factory in Chandernagore was in 
1688 A. D. Many historians assert that this was 
the time when the French founded their colony 
and town and received the grant from the Mogul 
Emperor (43). It is true that it was in 1683 that 
the French bought from Aurongazeb a plot of land 
measuring 942 hectares (44) for the sum of 
Rs 49,000 and with the permission of the Emperor 
began their trade in a systematic manner (45). 

This book mentions only the purchase of the 
plot but nothing about its extent. So far as I 
have been able to find out, the plot had not this area. 
Yet there can be no doubt also as to the fact that 
in 1673 or 1674 a man named Du Plessis had 
bought a plot of land and set up a factory and 
that this was the earliest and the first attempt (46). 
The name of this Du Plessis is not however, found 
Yn any record ; but that the French first came to 
I’ Chandernagore in 1673 or 1674 may be gathered 
from many historical sources (47j. Thus S. C. Hill, 

Niccolas Manucci, James Grant, Charles 
Stuart and others fix the time of their 
arrival as 1676 ; while G. B. Maleson gives 
one to understand that this first batch came 
and did not at all return (48). 

Streynsham Masters’ observations, however, lend 
support to the view that they came in 1673orl674. 
The year 1688 is usually taken as the time when 
the FVench got the Farman from the Mogul Emperor. 
But in reality this was not the final Farman, but 
only a permit to set up a Factory. The real 
Farman was obtained only in January, 1693 after a 
good deal of struggle involving much correspondence 
and much expenditure extending years since 1689 
(49) Cordiers note, however, puts the year as 
1695 (50). 

The man who came on the second occasion 
as the chief representative of the Company was 
the reputed founder of the Factory at Baleswar, 
Des’.ande, by name. Although he was not the 
pioneer, yet he it. is who has appropriated till now 
all the glory of having laid the foundation of 
(ihandernagore. The most curious .thing here is 
that it was also the same Du Plessis who got on 
lease a plot of land at Baleswar from Ibrahim 
Khan, Hawab of Bengal, and established a Factoiy 
there : none the less many historians consider 
Deslande as the founder of the Baleswar Factory 
(51). Deslande was bom at Tours sometime 
between 1640 and 1650 as the scion of a family 
of nobles. He came out to India in the reign of 
Louis XIV as a member of the French East India 
Company. He married subsequently a daughter 
of Foancis Martin, the founder of Pondicherry (52). 

The story of the French setllement in Ghander- 
nagoi-e, that is to say. in Bengal, told in brief 
stands tlius. In 1073-1674 Du Plessis secured, 
with the permission of the Nawab Ibrahim Khan 
a plot of land lying on tbe northern side of what 
is now known as Chandernagore and about four 
miles to the South of Hugli and erected a Factory 
there, which was fortified subsequently, perhans in , 
1676, for rirotoction against enemies (53). Then 


the Dutch managed to win over the Nawab by- 
presents and petitions and drive out the French 
or perhaps the French left the place of their own 
accord for reasons of convenience. In 1687 
Deslande created a small centre at Bandel and 
started trade business. Later . on as he had 
dissenssions with the missionaries of the Augustan 
sect (54) or perhaps owing to some other incon- 
venience (55) he the left place and tried to remove to 
Hugli (56) But he could not secure a suitable plot 
here and so petitioned to the Nawab asking- 
permission to eiect a separate Factory in the same- 
plot in Chandernagore which Du Plessis had 
bought. The Dutch came to know of this and 
once more wrote to the Governor of Hugli and the- 
Nawab. As a result the Company was at first 
refused permission. Finally, however, through the- 
intercession of Gregory Boulet the Company got 
the permission to trade, free of dut.v, on paying a 
sum of Rs 40,000 to the Mogul govt, and on the 
same terms as accorded to the Dutch. A merchant 
named Maccarah rendered great help in this matter. 
It was settled that of the Rs 40,o00 a quarter 
should be paid immediately and the rest in instal- 
ments of Rs 5.000 a year on an interest o'f 3 'A p.c. 
The interest, however, -was subsequently reduced to - 
2Vi p.c. The petition for the Farman was submitted' 
in the beginning of 1689, the acknowledgement of 
receipt came in November 1691 and it reached the 
Nasvab through the Dewan in Jan. 1693 (57). It 
was from this time that the French East India- 
Company possessed a large proprietary right in 
Chandernagore ; and this was, as all historians- 
agree. how the first foundation was laid of the- 
French rule in Cliandernagore. 

(7b be concluded.) > 


(1) La Compagnie des Indes Ocientales. 

(2) Diarj^ of William Hedges Esq; Vol. IIL 
Wilson in his "Early annals of the English in 
Bengal”, Yol. I, gives a map of the Hugly river 
in the 16lh century which shows Chandernagore. 
But it seems certain that the place was not 
known as such at that time 

3. "On the right was Hugh and on the left 
Bhatpara. to the west was Boro and to the east 
Kankinada. Mulajode and Gaiulia were also soon 
passed ; and to the west lay now Paikpara and- 
Bhadreswar.” Manasa-Mangal by Yipradas. 

4. "Sadhu carried fresh water on to the boat. 
The chief shouted, ‘Row on, row on.” SadhU' 
rowed past Garifa and then Gondolpara -. he rowed 
past Jagaddal and reached Ka-para.” Kavikanluin 
chandi edited by Aksliaya Ch. Birkar. 

b." Khalasani mahngTameyalraraja cha dliivarah.” 
Banglar pitravriHa Part 1. 

6. Bengal District Gazetteer— Hoogly, Vol. XXIX. 

7. I bad not the opportunity to see the work 
myself. Sreejut Jogendra Kumar Chattopadhaya. 
assL Editor of Hitabadi, informed me of the ms" 
which he had seen at the house of tlie late Pandit 
Raghunath Vidyabluisan of the village, Dhanga- 
khcru, near Satgcchhc. in the district of Buidwan. 

8. Diary ot Williatu Hedges Vols. II & in. 

The author mentions Hugli, Birauagore and 

other places and would certainly have mentioned 
Chandernagore had he come across the name. 

9. Patta of Raja Ram Choudhuri. found among 
the unpublished records at Pondicherrja 
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10, A sketch of the Administration of Hooghly 
'District 

11. ‘Gracin’s Journal’ and ‘La Compagnie des 
.Indes Orientales. 

112) (n) The Imperial Gazetteer of India. 
Vol- IL 

(6) Les Colonies Francaises- 
> (cl Statistical account of Hugh. 

■ ((D L’Inde Francaise. 

(e) Bengal District Gazetteers—Hoogly. 

, (n Histoire des Missions de I’Inde. VoL I. 
. L) Carey’s Tour in the Hugh and 
Hoirrah Dist. 

Praiabandhu, 27 Eartik. 12S9 B.S, 

(i) Hooghly, Past and Present. 

' (13) Praiabandhu, 27 Kartib, 1289 B S. 

(14) In 1700 AD. the ship “Phelypeaus” 
-carried from this place sandal- vrood_ among other 

things.— La Compagnie des Indes Orientales. 

(15) La Compagnie Francaise des Indes (1604- 
-1875). 


16. Kshitish Granthavali. 


17. Hooghly, Past and Present. 

18. Bisantaka. An old Periodical, published 
-.from 336 Ghitpore. I have not been able to 

decipher the entire phrase. 


19. Map of 1767-1769. 

20. Deed of grant eudoiving Sri Sri Radha- 
■kanta. the house-hold deity of Sreejul Jogesli 
'Chandra Bandyopadhyaya. 


21 . 

dongy ” 


to destroy the fcrtifications of France- 
Bengal in 1756-1757. 


22. La Compagine Francaise des Indes (1604- 
1875). 


23. The value of one ecu vras at that time one 
’ English half-erovrn. 


24. (a) Historic de la Compagine Royale des 
Indes Orientales. 

(b) Bengal District Gazetteer — ^Hoogly 

25. La Compagnie des Indes Orientales 

26. In 1700, the slup “Phelypeaux” embarked 
•with 1.50 bales of cloth and the ship “Perle de 
orient” vrith a larg^ quantity of Muslin. La 
"Compagnie des Indes Orientales. 

27. The Private Diary of Ananda Eanga Pillai, 
vol. 1. 

28. Bengal District Gazetteer— Hooghly vol 

29. One league is about 3 miles 

30. A measure for land current formerly in 
'.Trance. 


31. La Mission do Bengale Occidental, vol. I. 

32. “L’Inde Francaise”. This vork pays that 
the plot of land was bought by Bourean Deslande. 
The statement cannot be true. For. Deslande did 
■not come to Bengal before 1GS7- M. Cordier’s 
■unnublishe.-l note hses 1691 as the year of Deslande’s 
-arrival. This is also not correct. For certain 


records at Pondichery shovr that orders were 
received by him in Ohandernagore even in 1690 
from the Nawab of Dacca. 

Pundieherry Records. 

33. Bengal District Gazetteer, Hoogly, vol !• 
XXiX, 

34. Hedge’s Diary, vol 11. 

35. The Early Annals of the English in Bengal 
„ Bengal District Gazetteer— Hoogly, vol. 

37. Chandernagore— The Calcutta Review, 1918. 

3S. La Compagnie des Indes Orientales. 

39. Documents relating to the sale of Boro 
Kishanpur— Pondicherry Records. 

40. La Compagnie des Indes Orientales. 

41. A Brief History of the Hngli District. 

42. La Compagnie Francaise des Indes (1604- 
1875) 

43. (a) Histoire des Missions de L’Inde. 

(M La Mission du Bengale Occidental, 
Tol. L 

(c) Three Frenchmen in Bengal. 
id) History of the French in India. 

(e) A sketch of the Administration of the 
Hoogly District 
(/) Imperial Gazetteer. 

(gi) Earjy Annals of the English in Bengal. 


44. One hectare equals 8 Bighas and 13 
iiathas. 

45. La Mission du Bengal Occidental ToL L 

46. Li Compagnie des Indes Orientales and la 
Mission du Bengale Occidental, Tome L 

47- _ (a) The Travels of a ffindoo. (6) L’Inde 
irancaise. 

Compagnie Francaise des Indes 

(1604-1785) 

(d) Bengal District Gazetteer Hughly. 

(e) La Compagnie des Indes Orientales : 

(f) Hedges Diary Yol III. 

(g) Statistical Accounts of Hngli. 

0i) Calcutta Review 1918, Chandernagore. 

(f) Imperial Gazetteer 


These works have the year as 1672 or 1676. Bat 
in the Pondicherry records Ihave found noreferenee 
anterior to 1690 nor have I met there the name 
of Du Plessis. But that the French had a plot of 
land measuring atleast 61 Bighas. previons to 
1690 can be known from the Parwana of Ibrahim 
Khan, issued in 1690. 


48. History of the French in India. 

49. La Compagnie des Indes Orintales. 

29' Dopoblished records of Pondicherry. 

T irancaise "and” La Compagnie des 

Ina_es Orientales. 

52. Storia dp Mqgor, Tol. L Introdnction. 

^ Mission du Bengale Occidental, Tol. I. 
Storm do Mogor, Tol. L 
La Compagnie des Indes Orientales. 

La Mission du Bengale Occidental, Tol L 
This work gives 1691 as the year of fte 


53. 

54 

55. 

56. 


57. La Compagnie des Indes Orientales. 



A PRAYER FOR FREEDOM 


By sister NIVEBITA 

Betliink thee how the world did wait, 

And search for thee, through time and clime. 
Some gave up home and love of friends. 

And went in quest of thee self-banished, 
'O’er dreary oceans, through primeval forests 
Each step a struggle for the life or death. 
Then came the day when work bore fruit 
And worship, love and sacrifice. 

'fulfilled, accepted and complete. 

Then Thou, propitious, rose to shed 
"The light of FnEEDOir on mankind. 


Move on, Oh 'Lord, in thy resistless path 
Till thy high morn overspreads the world, 
Till every land reflects thy light, 

Till men and women, with uplifted head. 
Behold their shackles broken, and , 

Know, in springing joy, their life renewed ! 


'.KASIINATH NARAYAN SANE (1851-1927.) 

By JADUNATH SARKAR 
T II 


I T is -said that when the old Emperor 
Wilhelm I and Prince Bismarck were 
standing bare-headed as mourners beside 
'the unfilled Lgrave or Von Moltke, one 
thought passed through the minds of both, — 
“‘Which of us will be the next ?” Similarly, 
when the news of Rajwade’s death on the 
•last day of 1926 followed that of Parasnis 
in the preceding 'March, the thoughts of all 
who care for 'Maratha history turned instinc- 
'tively and silently to the venerable scholar 
whose tall taciturn and lonely figure until 
recently used to be seen walking the streets 
•of Kalian every morning, though in his 76th 
.••year. The present writer made frequent 
• inquiries about Sane’s health "from mutual 
Triends in -Bombay and was quite unprepared 
' Jor the news that he had passed away on the 
17th March last. 


Kashinath Narayan Sane was born in a 
Chitpavan Brahman family in a village near 
Bassein in the Thana district of the Bombay 
Presidency, in 1851. After receiving his 
early education in that locality, he entered 
the Deccan College, Puna, from which he 
graduated in 1873. Soon afterwards he 
entered the Government education service, 
where his strenuous habits of work and love 
of strict discipline found favour with his 
superiors and led, in a few years, to his 
appointment as Principal of the Puna 
Training College, which he organised and 
developed with great energy and success. 
Then, for several years, he was Headmaster 
of the Government High Schools at Puna 
and Belgaum in succession. While he was 
at Belgaum the_ post of Educational Inspector, 
Southern Division, fell vacant and was given 


773—7 
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to Eaoji Balaji Karandikar. Sane felt that 
his claims to this high office had been un- 
jnstly superseded ; but his appeal was re- 
jected by the authorities*, and Sane showed 
his sense of the injustice done to him by 
retiring on pension before his time. 

Thereafter, he devoted himself entirely 
to the promotion of Marathi literature, es- 
pecially history. A knowledge of the Marathi 
language was not demanded by the Bombay 
University in those days, and Hari Narayau 
Apte (the novelist) started a scheme for en- 
couraging the study of their mother tongue 
among College students by granting some 
scholarships as the result of an examination 
in Marathi prose and poetry. Sane helped 
Apte in this good work by acting as hono- 
rary examiner for some years. He was on 
the execntive committee of the Historical 
Society {Mandal] of Puna from its foundation 
(1910) and latterly its President. Government 
conferred on him the title of Rao Bahadur. 

Ill 

Sane was at College with N. J. Kirtane 
(who was afterwards to print the Chifnis 
Bakhar of Shivaji) and Vishnu Krishna 
Chiplnnkar, and imbibed' a strong love of 
history which continued all his life. After 
leaving College he found that the only 
materials for Maratha history tilt then pub- 
li'shed were four or five instalments of the 
Chitnis Bakhar .which had appeared in a 
general literary magazine named Vividha- 
jnana-vistar. He then began to think of 
bringing out a monthly paper to be specially 
devoted to the publication of old historical 
letters. Chiplnnkar heard of the idea and 
urged that in the projected magazine, in 
addition to historical letters, old unpublished 
Sanskrit and Marathi poems ought to be 
included. After some discussion, the idea 
materialised ; a monthly magazine named 
Knvyclihas-Sangraha came out in January 
1878, the editors being Sane, Chiplnnkar and 
Janardan Balaji Modak, who took charge 
respectively of the three sections, ^larathi 
' ' >*orical letters, Sanskrit poems and iilarathi 
ms. The size was super-royal octavo, 
pages a month, — sixteen pages being 
evoted to each section concnrrently from 
month to month. 

* A writer in the Kcsari snsaests that Govern- 
ment had got an inkling of .Sane’s strength of 
cnarao'er . and silent bat blazing patriotism, and 
iieivea him in that atmosphere of official excite- 
> and snspicion. 


The magazine continued for eleven years, 
Chiplnnkar retired at the end of the fourtfi 
year, but Modak carried it ou to the end. 

At the close of the first year the editors 
wrote: “Our undertaking has been greatly 
liked by those who read Marathi from Goa^ 
to Karachi and from Hubli-Uharwar to Gwalior 
and the Nizam’s Dominions. We have received 
unexpected support from men of all classes, 
— from school masters on Ks. 10 a month to- 
Rao Sahibs and Rao Bahadurs and rich, 
merehants. True, the support has not been 
sufficiently liberal to enable ns to conduct 
this work regularly and without anxiety. But 
it has filled us with the hope that it would 
increase.” 

Among the important helpers were 26- 
gentlemen at different centres, who secured 
old materials or carried on local investigations,, 
sent old mannscripts or copied and annotated 
them for publication in the Kavijetihas- 
SangraJm- But delay in the payment of 
subscriptions led to delay in publication, 
till the number for December 1888 came oak 
exactly twelve months later. Then the paper 
ceased. 

But the Knvyefihas-Saiigraha could be 
ptond of its achievement In eleven years- 
it had given to the world 6300 pages, consist- 
ing of 23 historical works (great and small), 
501 historical letters, petitions etc, 19 large 
Sanskrit books and 10 collections of Marathi 
poems. As the editor rightly boasts, '’This- 
work marked the revival of the national 
spirit in Maharashtra after the set back and 
despair following the disaster of 18l7 — A. 
feeling of n.ational pride was kindled. Every- 
where there was awakened the desire to- 
publish old historical works and letters”. 

Dr. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, a very 
sober and fastidius critic, gave it high' 
praise, saying that this magazine had been a- 
revelation to him of how vast an amount of 
historical material Jay unknown in Maharashtra. 
So also Dadoba. “The Kavyetihas-Sangraha^ 
has died, bat its spirit liveth. As Ramdas- 
said — True my body is gone away but I still 
exist in the world!” Its best title to fame- 
was the long array of its children, e.g., the 
Shvya-mala series of Bombay (which printed 
Sanskrit mss. only), the Bharaii-arashcc- 
magazine of Parasnis (two years 1896-1897), 
Khare’s Aitikasik Lokh Sangraha (lS96-iy?6, 
13 vols) Raj wade’s Marathanehya Itihasanchin 
Sadhanen (1898-1926, 23 vols.), V.ad’s Peshtca's- 
Diaries (11 vols.), Parasnis’s liikas Sangraha 
(6 years,). Bamdas ani Bamdast, and. 
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Itihas aid AiHhasik, besides the publications 
•ol the Puna Mandal. 

IV 

Besides the collection of Marathi historical 
letters (Pafren Yadi waghairc) ■which he 
published by instalments in the Kax'yetihas 
Saiigraha, Sane separately printed the 
Sabhasnd Bahhar of Shivaji (-which -went 
into six editions in his life time), the CJdtnis 
BaUlmr (of which the rolumes dealing: -with 
Shivafi’s successors were issued by him for 
the first time, -while of the Shivaji volume he 
■brought out a richly annotated second edition 
in 1924), Bhan Sahib's Balchar (three editions), 
the Paidpal Balchar, and Kamchandra Pant 
Amatya’s Bajmli. While his editions of the 
Sabhasad and Chitnis baUiars are marked by 
•minute accuracy in giving variations of 
reading and scrupufous dd»fity fo the origfnaf 
he spoiled the Bhan Sahib's Bahhar by 
modernising and simplifying the text for the 
benefit of schoolboy readers ! Tliis is opposed 
to the canons of scholarship A diary which 
kept in his service days, describing the topography 
and remains of many old places all over 
Maharashtra, has been published anonymously 
in the Vividha-jnan-idsiar, 

V 

In his character, ho was an example of 
the best typo of Chitpavan Brahmans, — ns 
G. K. Gokhale -was. A stern disciplinarian, 
with a strong and independent nature, he 
was very tidy and punctual in his habits, 
and gave in his own life a fine illustration 


* Panebara Sammolan Britta, pp. 113 ct scg. 


of that orderliness, method and minute 
accuracy which he insisted on in others. 
In reading his works, as in conversation with 
him, one was impressed not by the depth of 
his scholarship, but by his admirable precision, 
methodical habit and strength of mind. 
Indeed, Sane’s sanity was a pleasing .surprise 
among modern Marathi writers on history. 

His private life was what one would ex- 
pect from such a character. His grown up 
and distinguished son, a vakil of the Bombay 
High Court, died of the terrible influenza 
epidemic which swept over the world just 
after the Great War. Sane’s heart was made 
desolate, but his back was unbent. He kept 
up his regular habit of taking daily exercise 
by a morning walk. When, in 1924, I paid 
a visit to Kalian solely for the purpose of 
seeing him again I found the old man 
returning on foot from the Durgadi side, a 
slim, vigorous, perfectly erect figure, who 
struck even a stranger ns a commanding 
personality. Indeed, he reminded one most 
of the late Justice Sir Chandra Mndhav 
Ghosh, whose aged thin but still and dignified 
form could be seen taking his customary walk 
on the inaidan of Calcutta every morning al- 
most to the day of liis death. 

The end was worthy of the man. Sane 
retained his mental powers to the last. In 
extreme age, he began to languish, but liis 
brain remained ns fresh ns ever, and ho was 
ready to examine and accept any new idea. 
When doctors forbade him to leave his room 
he took his custommy exercise on its floor. 
For the last fifteen days ho gradually grow 
weaker and wc,aker, and at last sank pence- 
fully to rest in full consciousness, -without 
pain and without repining, like a ripe fruit 
dropping from its stem. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


{This stelion is intended for the correciton of inaecuracies, errors of fact, cliarhf erroneous tnewt 
misrepresentations^ etc., in the original contributions, and eddorinls puUished in this Pedew or in 
other jxipers critichinji it. jis various opinions map re/isonabhi Ia held on the same, subject, this section 
is not meant for the n\rmo of such diffcrcnrxs of opinion. As. oiedny to the Idndness of our numerous 
oontnlulors, tee are, nhraps hard pressed for sjytce. eritirs arc requested to he. pood e.nouph alwai/s to Ia 
brief and to see that tehaPrer ihrp urite is .strielh/ to the point. Oeneratbi.no critmsyn of ttnews and notices 
of boohs is nuhlished. (1 riters are requested not h exceed the limit of five hundred icerrds.—Editor 
The Meslem Heideic. 1 


Portrait of Gum Gobind Singh 
I. 

The Ftontis.pierc of yonr “jfedem Re%-icw'' 
tor March 1027 rci'ic^-ontirc the portrait of Guru 


Gobind Sir.pli is the iiicst tinl tfiUiDcr of its Hnd 
It f-lcvs tiim vriih a thavttl hrt.d ,*.nd a tiimmed 
tcatd. Th)*, i- htiitf the Jtvfr.'io tf vlat the 
Utitu .’-.rtiialjy (Ijfivfd. He vrr.^ xitver djc-ffc-d 
like a BiahurriiJ Tatcd-lctlicd). nor did h« !c->^k 
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liire a Mughal Emperor. On the other hand, he 
■was always dressed as a hero and a saint, both 
combined. 

Shjlicheb Sisgh. 


n 

Please permit me to make a few observations 
on the portrait of Gnm Gnbind Singh published 
in the Modern Review March, 1927. ^ 

X admit the artist drew this picture all in 
good spirit and uever dreamt of injuring the 
feelings of the Sikhs. For all his honest efforts 
I cannot help saying that it was a great failure. 
It betrays total ignorance , of the _ artist about the 
Sikh Gurus and their religion. It is very sad that 
the artist is ignorant of even the fundamental 
principles of the Sikhs. (1) You can see no Sikh 
without hair and beard except under special 
circumstances. He prefers death to the removal 
of hair. When Banda Bahadur, a Sikh hero, was 
asked by the Mughals in his prison to cut the 
hair of his son with his own hands, the former 
could not bear such' an idea and he preferred to 
see the head of his son cut off along with hair. 

X therefore, need not write that the Sikh 


feehngs have been greatly injured to see their- 
great Guru represented without hair. It is quite- 
apparent from the picture that his hair has been- 
cut short. 

(2) Secondly, the great master always usea to- 
wear a crest on his head. And in Sikh history 
he is always represented with a hawk and indeed, 
he is called the Lord of the white hawk. 

(3) He never wore any ear-ring and he preacbw 
against this custom of the Punjabis. Again _ the- 
mechanical use of a thing has no place in Sikhism. 
The turning of the rosary is not a form of worship 
of the Sikhs and yet this master has been repre- 
sented -with a rosary round his neck. 

He is shown here as wearing a type or 
moustache generally worn by the Mahamadans. 
One is snre to take this picture for one of a 
Musalmau. j- 

A person outside the Punjab can hardly uis- 
tingnish a Sikh from- a Mahamadan although a. 
Sikh has quite a distinct look. 

I wonder why the Bengalees, otherwise so 
widely read, are ignorant of the Sikhs. Is it not 
indeed sad that they know all about England, 
Europe and America and very little about their 
own countrymen ? 

Phula. Sisgh, BA. 


KEYIEWS AND NOTICES OP BOOKS ' 


[Boohs in ihe following laiigitages will bo noliced: Assamese, Bengali. English, French, Germc^ 
Qujaraii, Hindi, Italian, Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Portuguese, Punjabi, Sinat^ 
Spanish, Tamil, Tdugu and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, scfwol and college iext-iooks and th^r 
annoiaiions, pamphlets and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc., will not be noticed. Tnf 
receipt of books received for review unit not be acknowledged, nor any queries relating thereto answered.. 
Hie remcio of any book is not guaranteed. _ Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the Assam^e- 
Pcvieicer, ihe Hindi Bevieicer, the Bengali Beviewer, etc., according to the language of the books. No- 
criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published..— Editor, M. R. ] 


ENGLISH 


The Dei’ktssed Guasses akd CniusTtAxiTT; Bu 
Puthcmceltil 0. Philip, B. A. Published by the 
Christian Literature Society, Jfadros. Pp. 52. 
Price four annas. 


The author has described in this book-let the 
Mnqition of the depressed classes and also what 
Christianity has done and can do for them. 

T lie author frankly admits Biat the admission 
of the depressed classes in large nnmbers acts as 
a downward pull on the Christian community 
and prevents Indian Christianity from coming to 
Its own IS a serious objection urged against mass 
raovc-ments (p, 49). 

The booklet is worth reading. 


Tnr Htnnrx Powrn ix M.ak ; Bv 31. N. Ganesa 
Jpsr. Puhltriwl by P. K. Vinayag Hudalliar <0 Co. 
kmicnrjKt, Mndras. Pp. 482. Price Rs. 2-8. 

Grade, imctilical and irrational. 


The Yisuxir Ptjbaxa ; A SumiAnr 
rsTBODUCTiox AKD KOTESi Bj/ J. M. Hocfic. Published, 
by ike Ghrislian Lnferature Society for India. PP- 
258. 


It is a good and readable summary cf the whole- 
book. Some of the points discussed in the- 
introdnetion are Pantheism plus Polytheism. The 
Hindu Triad , the development of Yishuu, Yishnu’s- 
mcaroadons. the story of Krishna’s life. Heaven and' 
Hell. Sins -and Sorrows, Transmigration and Karma. 
Hindu Chronology, etc. 

,It is a different book from the Vishnu Purana. 
published in the series called the “Sacred Books 
of the East described and examined” 


„ Es Is^M • By Rev E. E. Calvcr lap. 

Ph. p. Published by (he Christian Literature Society' 
for India. Pp 241- Price Rs. 2-8. 


It is a translation of Al-Ghav.zaU’s book of the 
Inya on the worship -wuh- commentary audi 
introdnctioD. 
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• La the mtroduction the author deals with the 
allowing subjects 

( 1 ) The word sala and its meanings. ( 2 ) 
'he performance of the worship. ( 3 ) The 
■arts of the worship. (4) The kinds of the worship. 
6 ) Other expressions of the divine life. 

1 A useful publication. 

I Self- Realisation : By Syamunanda Bralma- 
Jiary. Published by Govinda Chandra Mukherjec, 
’■ienares Canit. Pp. 288 P 2. Price Rs. 2. Paper 
pund. Rs. 2-8 (cloth). 

In this book the author discusses the following 
joints— condition of deluded people ; Deception of 
!ilaya, Maya-Theory propounded, the theory of 
.ipposites. 

1 How to get rid of Jivattwa : Worship of Maya 
md Truth ( Symbolization, Kali and Siva etc. ), 

The Kesearcher, Karma and Bhranti, Rebirth, 
iSesponsibility, the Self, the Realiser, the 
Realisation. 

• Written from the standpoint of Absolute 
Yedantism. 

Makes Chandra Chose 


Insurance Vade Mechm, 1926. A Companion 
Book for the Agent and Manager-. Insurer and 
Insurant. Published by the Insurance Publicity 
Company, Lahore. Price loiih Accounts Supplement 
Rs. 2-12. 

Tinakcial Supplement to_ Insurance Vahe 
Mecum, 1926. Staiiscal Analysis of the Working 
of Lite Assurance Coiip,vNiES in India together 
with summary of Accotinis. Price As. 8 or 10 d. 
net : In cloth As. 12. 

Useful publications. We recommend them to 
all interested in insurance. The get-up might be 
improved. 

The Shadow of the Dead : A Plat in Four 
Acts ; By J. N. Mitra. M.A., printed at the Anglo- 
Oriental Press, Lucknow. Pp. 42. Price Re. 1. 

A drama, we are told, and a tragedy in its 
ostentatious display of thunderstorms and wrecks, 
the boob has for its hero an orphan, brought up 
in luxury by rich foster-parents and married to 
their only beautiful daughter. Love, death, pietv, 
devotion arc sufScient materials for a tragic 
i dramatist ; but this one, a menagerie of all these 
is only a (angle of confused scenes of a highly got- 
up pictorial effect. The characters are shadowj'. 
and the purpose is evidently absent,— the whole 
thing being shot -with the proverbial frenzy of 
authorship. 

Shakespeare .AND THE Ei-izarethan Draola : By 
1 R. Ramanathan. M. A. Published by C. Sithhiah 
' chclly ((■ Co. Bool-.sellcrs, Triplicanc, Madras. 

The greatest mystery C though ^fysferies there 
are in tnis book) is how it could run into a second 
edition. Written in the language of text-book an- 
' notations it is a confused heap of informations, 
necessary and even otherwise. Crammed in a dry 
nninstructive and mcclmincal way. the study on 
Shakespeare is based upon that of Dowden. Al- 
tliough frcciuent references have teen made to critics 
.such weighty names as Bradley and Moulton seem 
to be almo'st unknown to the author. The last- 
chapter on Restoration and XVHI centurj' drama 


is an unmeaning tail. A rigmarole of scrappy and 
diffused treatment of loose and disjointed tnoughts, 
the book can hardly be of any use to those for 
whom it is intended- 

A Brief Introduction to Public Fin.ance : By 
Kesari Shigh Pancholy. B. A., LL. B, Lately 
Indian Tutor to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Reiva, Price jRs. 5 Pp. 106. To be had of the 
manager, “Tor Young Princes" series. Reiva C. I. 

After expounding the general principles of his 
'subject in a brief introductory chapter, the author 
proceeds to examine and explain their working in 
the four following ones on ‘Public Expenditure,’ 
‘Public Income,’ 'Public Debt’ and ‘Budget.’ Only 
the scantiest elements of the subject are given but 
the expositon is lucid and systematic. Even the 
fact that it belongs to the “For Young Princes” 
series does not justify, though perhaps it explains, 
the high price of the book,* which is prohibitive for 
those who are not princes. 

H. S. 


Gandhi and Aurodindo : By B. C. Chattciicc.. 
Published by the Calcutta^ Publishers, College 
Street Market, Calcutta. Price not mentioned. 

The book under review appeared, so far as we 
can remember, by instalments in some noted 
daily in Calcutta, and exorted admiration from the 
public for its masterly handling of the two great 
figures of the present-day India. Gandhi and 
Aurobindo stand as two apostles of faith and of 
action, in whom the consciousness of re-generation 
of a fallen race has taken a definite shape. The 
author summarises that the non-violent non- 
co-operation movement of Gandhi is not entirely 
a new theory, and that a similar agitation of the 
form of passive resistance was inaugurated by 
Aurobindo in the Bengal Partition days, Avhich 
was soon followed by a revolutionary movement. 
And from behind the non-co-operation movement 
also are already visible the flames of revolutionary 
Are. The way to get rid of “the calamity is to 
accept the almost prophetic doctrine of Mr. 
Aurobindo Ghose, viz., the use of partial Swaraj 
as a step and means towards complete Swaraj." 
In recounting tlie lives of the two patriots, the 
author has given us a nice, vivid and genuine 
historj" of the renaissance of modern India. His 
style is charming and vigorous. Tlie Right 
Honourable Y.S. Sriniv.asa Sastri has added to the 
value of this brief history of Indian Nationalism 
by affixing to it a pithy and wise foreword. 

Stories from VetaLjA Panchaatnsati ; By 
Ramchandra Achorya, B. A. The Students' Store, 
Bcrhamporc (Oanjain). Price As.2'k. 1D2G. 

Seeta : By Oodavarish 31isrn. M. A., B. T. The 
Students' Store, Bcrhamporc (Oanjam). Price As. 4. 
1926. 

Two little books intended for children. The 
.stories have been told in clear and simole Englisli. 
The books will please those for whom thev .are 
written. 

Ur.ANi-TLADS (Tirr, Katii.a. the Kfn.a and the 
Tsha) ; By Surendranafh Basu, B. A. Published 
in Atmasahli Library, Booksellers and Puhlishcr.s, 
College Square, Calcutta. 
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The book contains translations of some notable 
extracts from the hha Kfna and Kalha Upanishads. 
The translations are not bad 

LnuiERS or the BnAUiir SxMiJ Pubhshed by 
6. A. Natesan <& Co, Madras Price Bs 1-8 

It is a record of the lives and achievements of 
the pioneers of the Brahmo movement, namely. 
Ram Mohan Roy. Devendranath Tagore, Kesav 
Chandra Sen, Pratapchandra Maznmdar, Sasipada 
Banerjee. Ananda Mohan Bose and Sivanath Sastri. 
Messrs. Natesan & Go , never lag behind the pro- 
gress of the time They are alvavs up-to-date. 
The present volume like many others on difierent 
subjects bears testimony to the publishers’ sagacity 
in briDRiDK to the easy reach of the public, world 
of informations m a nutshell with a price admirably 
^iting the pockets of the poor Indian readers. 
The book is valuable 

Rxmvvaxd to Rail Tiuitii. Pubhshed hi/ Messrs. 
G. A Nalcsan & Go.. Midi as Price i?s. 1-8. 

The book contains the lives of the saints of 
Northern India and of the Sikh Gurus They are 
J^bir, Guru Nanak Vallabhacharva, Tiilasi Das. 
Guru Govinm Swami \ irajanand, Swsmi Dayanand 
and Swami Ram Tirath. Several illustrations have 
made the book more interesting. It is a nice book 
•on the evolution of religious thought in India. 

n PEOfLP t By Swami Abhrdaiianda. 

P/ihhs/iC'i iba|is7i Chandra MuUicrJee. “Basumah” 
Offi-e, IGG Boicbazar eslrcet, CalcitUa Pi ice Jis. 2. 

The book is a compilation of a series of lectures 
delivered by the Swami before the Brooklyn 
lofi- Sciences during the season of 
iJUj-iJUG. it IS divided into seven chapters com- 
prising seven , lectures on the philosophy, religion, 
education, society, political institutions, cte, of India, 
io sum up. the volume is an exposition of India 
ancient and_ mordern It covers the Indian life 
not only in its religious_ aspects but also in its 
practical vays. So it is an all-round account of 
India and her people Those, forigners or Indians, 
who will feel an interest to know about India 
proper, will be higily helped by this work of 
sapreme importance The book is completely devoid 
Oi oxacgerations, which, the wnters of such 
accounts, are prone to make Everv library and 
every educated nian^ of India should possess a 
copy of this volume — it is so helpful, informative 
and instructive. 

P. SoauTTs. 

Ki.s\a B/ Komirin Lilts, ji. V., p. r. u Third 
Lli'ion fJyJGi Gd the llogoarlh Press, Ijondon. 

In thf* some four liundred pages of this Iwok. 
Ur. ins chosen to give in a picture of the 

iifn 111 kciua. The autho’- is eminently fitted for 
sQi'h a I. ask for he Ins an intimate knowledge of 
the lift’ .and ■mndituns in Kenyi. haring spent 
yegs n mediial <-nra-ic'' in vanotis parts of 
-kfrn a Wo do no* 1 now of any e.arber eflort to 
r-vord k» ir. a life rm a ilo Id.-, that .attempted 
UTe sri w ' ti.rrefoTC we'eomo ildS pre-''at effort 

The Uiok may^l,e roughly divided into tv o 
ou' hi»^Vintal and th'' other ti jucal or 
- Iff ml. liie Mir.iv l« gins from very 

uY . re-mni'rg hoa lenva came under 

c'K .1 laUa'r e p-m. vU to r 'rdc'n times coming 


down to practically 1923. The _ author next pva 
ns a description of the industrial activities of tw 
British people there ; their economic and stKiai 
conditions. There is also a chapter on ciinshK 
missions, one on the Masai and one on Black am 
White. The book has a note on the future c 
Kenva. . . i 

There is however one striking defect m ta 
book. It is strong that in a book having tc^ 
name of the whole extent of a country as c 
, caption there is not much reference— barring ft 
course, casual — of the indigenous people ana oi 
those Indians who decades ago settled and sni 
live in Kenya- As noted above there is a chapta 
on the Afxican tribe known as Masai and sotu. 
explanation is attempted there for the absent ft 
description of other local tnbes. But no explao^ 
tion as to the omission of a chapter on tno. 
Indians who have largely helped to make JveDi* 
an inviting country 1 . , 

Nevertheless we feel constrained to say tD>^ 
tlie author has largely succeeded in his aim i- 
this book which he has throughout wntten 
pathetically and he de.serves our congratulation 
The book has an index, an appendix and an intiv 
dnotion by Professor Gilbert Murray and is boaa!! 
to serve politicians and historians well, q (} 


HINDI 

GniHA Ka Pht.u t Translated by 
Dwmedt -Siihrid’, MB. BA. P] Published by l 
"Chand” Office, Allahabad, 1925. Pp. 109. 

An unknown Bengali novel by one Sfr. JogcnaH 
Nath Chaudhun, ma is translated into Hindi. 

IsvAuiA Nyaya : By Mr. Itnmdas Gj ' 
Publish^ by (he Ganga Piistakmala Office, lAtckno 
1925 Pp. 87. j 

Mr. Gaur presents this drama wliich is, r, 
says, based on actual facts. Tlie prologue m ‘ 
form of old Sanskntic Naxtii. and the long poeu 
quotations are too much for the modern readcre- 

Hikdi Baipyut Sabdavau : By Pundit 
jnasad Misra and Mr. Ramnaih Singh. 
by It.K. Singh, 232, Bhadaini, Bciiares.l9- 
i-Jp. CO. 

The attempt of the authors to coin this 
Electrical Glossary will be found usetnl- 
B C. Cliatterjce. the well-known Electncal Enpat ^ 
recommends it in liis Prologue. 

ScRyA-SinnuAKTA, Pakts I. II; By Mahabin^rc^, 
Sraastaia, B Sr , L T. Puhltshcd by the Tijr“~ 
Pan sat. Pji 321. 

The two chapters of the Sanskrit SurvaSidilhs'j* 

11 .^.<4 li**. » V ^ s 



and mathcniatin.ii c,i!cukaiion . will be found *•' . 

to the students of Indian Astronomy. 
appendix gives a list of the tcchnicat terms 
SvAiiiK.vTA Kr Pc.iATu • By Bhudn D'*, 
Ian! nra. / h,i the "Praiaii'' Office, Ca cl 

1925 Py. 22G. 

Short hfe.ci , tche-s of tl.e patnols of Rossii 
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stood ac^tost Czarlgiti and suffered tor tlieir 
political coQvicdoas. are givea in. tliis ■work. It 
may be noted that these facts of liistory are often 
stranger than fiction. There are several portraits. 

Ka.vm'ticvnt B'v.pcctu.vr ; Pmmmohm GhahinMi. 
PtMuihi’i by the "Pi'atip'’ Giwiipui', 1925. 

Pp. 267. 

The autobiography of Prince Kroeptkin who was 
e-viled in Siberia is charming as a work of fiction. 
: There is a portrait of the Prince on the cover. 

MANoviiaana ; Bii Prof- Sudhakar, M A. The 
'Indian Printing TForfts, Qwalmandi, Lahore. Pp- 
.272. 

A very useful and popular treatise on Psychology. 
•The author lightly touches upon the interesting 
.topics of Educational Psychology, Experimental 
Psychology. Psycho-therapy, Sexology, Race 
Psychology and Industrial Psychology. 

Rajies BiVSP. 


BEN&ALI 

VrsvA-BnA-RATi PtmcTCATrovs : 

Ghare Baiue. 4lh Edition. Price Rs. 2- 8. 

Gappa GucuettA. tsL, 2nd., and 3rd Part. Price 
Pe. 1-8 each, 

Saiuj. 4th Edition. Price 14 As. 

Bakta Kaeabi. First Edition. Price Re. 1 
12 As. 

GrriMAPTA. 4th Impression. Price not mentioned. 

Gitaualika. First Part. First Edition. Price 
Re. 1. 8 As. 

Katha 0 Kahini. 9th Edition. Price Re. 1. 4 As. 

With the exception of Gitamalika and Rnkta- 
Jenrabi all the above publications of the Visva 
Bharati are either new editions or reprints of 
some of Rabindranath Tagore’s already published 

The opening paragraph of Ghare Baire as it 
appeared in serial form in the Bengali monthly 
SabvJ. Patra has been restored in this edition and 
it is a delight to read those splendid lines with 
which the heroine Bimala begins her story. We 
may mention also that an English translation of 
it appeared in the Modern Review under the title 
of "At Rome and Abroad.” , , 

If we leave aside the quadruplet, Chaturanga, 
which is more a novel than a collection of stories, 
with the short stories of Rabindranath are now 
presented, for the. first time within the compass 
of a single series, in the Qalpa- Quchcha. Previous 
editions of Oalpa-Gueheha. were complete in 
five parts and even then they did not include all 
the stories some of which were published in 
separate volumes. In the present edition, the ■ 
stories have ceen arranged chronologically, with 
the year and month of writing mentioned at the 
bottom of each. 

Qitimahja and Katlia 0 Kahini mark no de- ' 
parture either in size or arrangement from previous 
, editions. 

Rakta Earnbi a symbolic drama which first 
' appeared in Prabasi over three years ago and 


which has since been translated into English under 
the title of Red Oleanders is now effered to the 
public for the first time in book-fcrra as also is 
Gitamalika, which contains some of the poet’s 
latest songs (with music appended to each). We 
congratulate the Visva Bharati publication depart- 
ment on the decent get-up of these volumes but 
we regret to note that there are occasional mis- 
prints which may puzzle the unfamiliar reader 
who may be deceived into ascribing to the author 
those vagaries of the text which are due to the 
pranks of the printer’s devil. 

H. S. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Bexgali IfAEPsgniPTs 
VoL. l.—By Professor Basanioronjon Roy Vid^od- 
valtabh. and Mr. Basantaknmar Chatlerjee. MA. 
published by the University of Calcutta, 1926. pp, 
XXXVII+252+ 2, 

This volume of the Catalogue deals with 41,8 
Bamayana MSS. preservtd in the Bengali MSS. 
Library and the University of Calcutta, of which 
specimens are given from 286. The descriptions 
are fairly complete and the pecnliarities are noted. 
Professor Ray who is lespopsible for the text is 
the best authority on old Bengali. Besides the 
well-known Krittivasa we have here a number -of 
Bengali writers on the various episodes of the 
Bamayana. The MSS. are mostly modem rescen- 
sions. the oldest is dated 1580 A.D. and several 
others belong to the I7th century. The Rayhara 

S which are composed in the so-called Bhat 
are a class ov themselves owieg to their 
diction and metre. Mr. Ghat ter jee in. his long 
Introduction has dealt with various topics, such 
as, the Ramayana poets, non-Valmikian elements 
in the Bengali Ramayanas, etc. There is however, 
no attempt at the filiation of the texts, which is 
so important a preliminary to scientific study. 

Rakes Basu, 


GUJARm 

SwATAXTRA xo Davo 1 By Pranshankar 
Someshwar Joshi of Johanefbnry. Printed at the 
Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad, 
paper cover. Pp. 56 Price Re. 0-8-0 (1926). 

A spirited translation of Rev. C. F. Andrews’ 
“Claim for Independence.” We trust it will be 
read widely. 

Dakpati Vaetalap : By Jivanlal Ear.miji 
Thakkar. Printed at the Jnan Mandir IMntmy 
Press Ahnmedabad, paper cover. Pp. 168. Price 
Re- 0-14-0 {1926) 

In the shape of forty nightly dialogues between 
a rising young husband and his equally young 
bride, the writer has elaborated principles of 
social and domestic uplift, interspersing them with 
humorous interludes. 


yiHABixi •• By .Tanardan Prahhaskar, printed 
at the Emdayta Pnnting Press, Ahmedabad. Paper 
Cover Pp. 71. Price Re. 0-12-0 {1926). 


Mr. Janardan is not a tyro in the field of versi- 
fication- Many of the verses coilei-ted and printed 
in this little book have appeared in various monthlies 
but the one feature of it that attracts attention is 
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the foreword written by Mr. Khabardar, which is 
of a practical nature and appraises the work at its 
proper value. He rightly says that the writer is 
not “an epoch-maker’’. 

Kannad De Phabamiii: by DaJiyabhcd Pitambar 
Das Derasaii, Bar-at-laio. Printed at the Vasani 
Press, Ahmedabad, cloth bound. Pp. 24+ 24+ 253, 
Price. Ps. S-S U92G). 

This is the second edition of an old Gujarati 
historical poem, the text of which was edited by 
Mr.'Derasari some years ago. "We then acknowledged 
the great service done to our literature by him by 
the publication. 

This second edition has added to its value by 
the further furnishing of many useful features ; a 
scholarly and interesting observation as the poem 
- by Mr. Narsinh Rao Divatia, a thorough revision of 
the notes, an outline map of the places mentioned 
' in the poem, are some of them. Mr. Derasari has 
been so very saturated with the spirit of the old 
language as actually to be able to compose a poem 
in it! 

Bap Chakdra: By Giridhar Sharma, of Jhalra 

■ Patan, printed at the Aditya Press, Ahmedabad, 
cover, (ilhtsii ated) Pp. 80. Price Be. 1-0 {1920). 

Kavi Giridhara Sharma is v/ell-known for his 
- Hindi scholarship. He is equally at home in 
.. Gujarati, in which he takes great interest, which 
is testified to by this small book of verses, which 
is a (veise) translation of Dr.Eabirdra Nath Tagore’s 
The Cresent Moon. 

It gives pretty good idea of the original. 

'Ikdlv IX THE TIMES OF Aurangzeb : By Nadi.- 

■ Printed at the Islam Press, Bombay. Paper Cover, 
Pp. 183. (1926). 

The history of this book is as follows; Mr. J. E. 
Roy wrote an article called “India in the times of 
the Moguls”. To the Chief Justice of H.E.H. the 
Hizam’s High Court, Mirza Yarjang Samiullah 
Beg it appeared to be unfair, and he replied to it 
in Urdu, under the above name, and the present 
author has translated it from Urdu into Gujarati, 
with a view to show that the last of the great 
Mogul Emperors has been thus judged and the 
adverse opinions passed on his administration and 
. religious ideas are unfair. By means of quotations 
from the works of European writers of the times 
the other side of the shield is tried to be presented. 
The quotations are full of information and naturally 
provoke thought. "We want the book to secure 
many readers, 

K. M. J. 


MARATHI 

Marathi Literature and IViuters of Baroda : 
By G. B-'Dandonatc. Pnhtishen—The Educational 
Dept, of the I Baroda State. Price As. eleven. 

This book gives an interesting account of 
Marathi writers, past and present, in Baroda and 

• the service rendered by them to the Marathi 
! Literature 

DES.ABAXimu C. R. Das ; Published by Gojaie 

• Company. Price As 8. 


A biographical sketch of the. late G.B.. Das yit5 
extracts from obituary notices in the Press. 

The Hojie Ekgeish GumE. Bv 0. S. Sardr 
Price As. 8. 

The author has sufficiently long 
teaching English to Indian boys and girls a™ g 
close acquaintance with the difficulties that maii 
students have to face in acquiring a fair 
ledge of a foreign language. This ought to e 
a sufficient guarantee for the usefulness. oi 
new method he has devised for facilitating c 
teaching of English to Indian beginners, a, 
method deserves a fair trial and from what i m' 
seen of the book I feel no hesitation m saying u 
it will prove successful. 

HlKDU-DlIAHMA-SinKSUNA, BoOK H : Bv 
Shastri Dhvehar. Publisher — Tilak Vtdyopp'- 

Poona. 

This is an outcome of the resolution psied bfj 
years ago at the Teachers’ Confere^e. hel.dnow 
the auspices of the Tilak National Dniversity J 
regard to the preparation of suitable tex.t-booKS 
reltgicus iastrueiloa to be used la 
lower Secondary schools. The tone of the 
tion conveyed is liberal and suited to the prfeo.' 
times. ■ '7 ’ I 

Ra.i KuMAnANCHEN , Sakgopana I _^A disciple 
Madhav,' Pages 200. Price Bs. Two. _ .1 

The author who belongs to an aristocratic fa® J 
in Gwalior seems to be . alive . to the 
wrong way in which Indian ' Princes are o', i 
brought up and educated under, the mfluence o 
foreign Government. -These evils a.re 
.forth in the hook , and the right lines on va 
their training must go are laid down. The 
has freely drawn upon the 'General Pob® 
monumental work by the late Maharaja MaohaAiu , 

, Scindia— in the preparation of . the. book, ana 
gratefully acknowledged the inspiration^aj^jl 
light received from His late Highness.. Ihe 
ought to be read, thought over, and. <Jig^.i?b , i 
only by Indian Princes but also their Mbuuy 
have the interests of their sons at heart 


SANSKRIT 

Rasagraxthamala Edited by BajavaidyaJicci^ 
Kalidasa - Shastri Ayuncdacharya, Basasi 
Granthabkandata, Gonaal, Kathiauar. 

This is a series the object of which is to. 
rasa- sastras or works dealing with chemisnJ j-; 
alchemy as developed in India. The editor 
his hbi-ary a good collection of very 
valuable Mss. of such works, of w’hich the lo" 
ing four have been published and sent to us : 

1. EASENDRAiiAXGALA (.Pp. 68, Price Annas 
Its ailtlinr.shiT) IS fA 'NTatrSTinDa, ^ 



XHC5 0 twu jjaiu', unammiva ana x 
have been secured by the editor. It has a 
other parts, not yet found. The present fditiO". 
the Baser.dramangala is based on three ^ 
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th>''m loin’.; very incorrwl ainl incomplete, ConsC' 
H'»f'iUt.v we, coiild not Itovc iho entire work in the 
CHlitum. there heim? nniv the licil four yluptora out 
of eisrht, iva the author hiinidf soya in tho tictrinuinar 
of Ills hook. 

2. ilASKKAMAIitinS'U of Citrluimm. /*/). ‘ill 
i'nV. lit. 4. 

Itis (liviiicd in font pciilat or ivirla, of ovliioU the 
present volume contains only the fourth, C’/ii/nV.'nt 
or tr'valinoul of di'-easca, _ pre.sonhintt vtirious 
incdiciiios n'-eortlini: to the kind of (ltsoa«e. Tho 
first Ihn'C Pirts, vir... r/;'uf.-nmrn, D/iatusanora/n, 
and /tjn/l-jrwo, may liavo come out hy this tune 
under tho f'duor,ahirnif Vnidyarajti YndaTOji Triknmji 
Aeiiiirya, IloUehakla, noniluy, 

3 ?i[izutral;haui!a of Nityanatha (Pp. l-ll,. Price 
Ks 2.) 

It forms the fiftli jvirt of a work called 
Jl-isaivliirj/nra, of which tho first two p.arts, 
JlttaUifuitltt and llnsrn/lrnUiitntln, have already 
lieen juihlished in Calcutta and tlonihiy and tho 
fourth in Ikimlny edited by Vaidvnnija Yndnvajt 
Tnkamjt, whde tlio third p.art Ilnn’ttlnl.hnn'h is 
bcinft puWibhcd by the prc.-,onl editor in his 
monthly in Oujniti, Parada. The Mnitrakhnufla 
contains vnons kinds of mnulrat or lormnlas for 
eh.snn. Epcll. or in utio. Ttioso who w.int to pot 
rid of troubles from hups, mo-anitocs, rats, snakes, 
flies or otnor sncli insects, in iv try some of the 
remedies pivcn m tho book (Pp. 03-GI) I 

d. Riit!'ipriil:/i<^ast((lliahtira of Yosadhara (f’p. 
183. Price Rs, 2.) 

It deals with alclicmy, licsidos tho purification 
etc. of such metals as <iuick-stlvcr, pold, silver, 
copnw and so forth. 

Wo wolcomo the seno.s. Tlionph the books arc 
not 60 critioilly edited ns could bo desired, yet 
they have much value whic'i emnot he denied. 

ViniicPiU’KitArrv JiiiATr.vciiAnv.t. 


FRENCH 

Rnacrifw.s nn la: liLnirm: Vrva.vTn rr a'o.v 
V iv.vNTr.. PuY.sioi/xur; nn i.htscr.vsio.v m; t.a Siwr. 
PursioLooiK nr. i.a PiioTos\ATUf3.K For Sir J. C. 
Bose— published hj Gaulhicr-ViHar.t, Paris. 

The series of standard works on diverse activities 
of tho hfo of plant hy Sir J. C. Bose have roused 
keen and universal interest. Tlic most important 
advances in phj'Siolopy have hitherto been to a 
preat extent the contributions inado bv Gorman 
and French savants. Tho methods oripinatcd by 
them have been followed in other countiics with 
success; it is only third-hand knowledpc, often 
antiquated, that i cached India 

It IS a matter of much pratification that the tide 
has now' turned, and tho oripuial contributions 
made by Sir J. C. Bose by (he initiation of 
perfectly novel methods have not only opened 
out new fields of exploration, but also established 
a wider synthesis in the phenomena of hie. His 
works have aiieady been translated and published 
by some leadinp German pnblishcis. There was 
still a large demand for them m the Latin 
Countries, and Messrs. Gauthier-Villurs, the 
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eminent scientific publisher of Pans, are brinpinp 
out_ French editions of Sir J. C Bose’s woiks, of 
which the three nooks under rcviow' have just been 
pabhslicd. 

Tho scope of tlicso works will be understood 
from the Preface wntten by M. Manpin, Member 
of the lustiinto and Director of Natural History 
Museum of Pans, whoso uniqno contnbniioiis m 
plant-physiolopy are universally regarded us classi- 
c.al. We pive liolow a free translation of tho 
prc.ater part of tho preface. 

"Sir .lag.ulis Bose tus for a long time been 
devoted to the detection and maasiireraent of the 
most delicate phenomena of plant hfo sueli as 
pascotis interchanges, growth, movements of the 
aip etc- As an inventor of rare ingenuity ho has 
devised a whole sorie.s of apparatus w’liich by their 
sensitiveness surpass all those known hitherto 
ami wliioli inscrilie nuloraaticaliy the most delicate 
manifcatations of the vepetablo life thus avoidiog 
errors which aw ineviwblo in personal observa- 
tions. 

"His work on tlie Physiology of Photosynthesis 
is most suggestive m this respeet The raeasnre- 
ment of ciilorophyllic gaseous e-vchanges, sources 
of .stored energy on which depend the life of all 
beings cte. were attomplod until nowr by tedious 
methods of anatyiis of too long a duration to 
secure the constancy of the numerous factors on 
avhich the neeiiracy of m&asnrement of 
photosynthesis depends. Photosynthesis can bo 
mc.asurcd from tho volume of carbonic acid gas 
absorbed or from the oxygen disengaged or from 
the incre.asc of avcight ot tho organs due to assi- 
milation of carhoD. 

‘Sir .Tagadis Bose has utilised tlio well-known 
ohar.ictcristic of aquatic plants, w'hich diseng.aga 
senes of biibhlc.s of oxygen wlien subjectea to 
insolation, tliaso increasing or decreasing according 
to the intensity of illumination. 

"He has invented nn apparatus The Bubbler” 
for nie.'isnromcnt of pure oxygen bubnles of cous- 
tant volume emitted at regular intervals in propor- 
tion to tlio intensity of chlorophyll activity. 

‘‘To this appiratns he has added an automatic 
rcconlcr for the record of successive oxygen 
bubbles, the mitomatic method being free from 
tho eirors of personal observation. 

‘Tor a source of nrtilicial light the author 
employs a 8 peci,al lamp tho Pomtolite consisting of 
a luinmous point making it possble to obtain varia- 
tions of rigorously defined intensity of light. 

"With tlio aid of thaso instruments it is possible 
to complete experiments within a short time and 
thus avoid tho fatigue of tho plant wdiich vitiate 
tho results. Tho action ot diverse factors wdiich 
intervene in the photosynthesis can also be easily 
isolated, those factors being temperature, luminous 
intensity and composition of the atmosphere. 

"Tho study ot the assimilation in tho natural 
conditions of illumination is diflieult. bocausc tho 
intensity of sunlight, direct or diffuse undergoes 
variations which is not perceived by tlie human 
eye. The difllculty Ins been overcome by Sir 
J. C. Bose’s invention of the electric photometer 
by \yliich the most feeble variations of intensity 
can be measured with precision. 

‘‘Numerous are the problems elucidated bv the 
author whicn could not be solved by tho existin'^ 
methods. As it is impossible to give nn account of 
all of them. 1 shall ronteat myself only with a 
short summary of the results obtained ot the 
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action of formic aldehyde- It is known that this 
body is considered as the mitial product of the 
synthesis of carbohydrates. This hypothesis 
seemed to be in contradiction to the ■well-estabU- 
shed fact of the toxicity of formic aldehyde on 
plants. Sir Jagadis has shown that an extremely 
small dose of this aldehyde far from being poison- 
ous. increases the activity of assimilation. This 
substance is immediately polymerised after for- 
mation, so that there is no toxic dose accumula- 
ted in the cells. 


“It is already a magnificent aehievement to be 
able to analyse with his instruments, with a 
precision hitherto unknown, the different factors 
■which intervene in photosynthesis. 

“The clarity of the method of exposition adds 
further to the originality of the work and reveals 
Sir Jagadis Bose not only as an impeccable expen- 
raenter but also an incomparable professor. ’ 

X 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR 
vm. 


The city of Geneva is the capital of the 
Swiss canton of the same name. It is 
situated at the south-western extremity of 
the beautiful lake of the same name, which 
is also called Lake Leman, and is 'the largest 
,in central Europe It is formed by the river 
Rhone, which enters it at its east end near 
Yilleneuve and quits it at its west end, flowing 
through the city of Geneva. The lake is 
crescent-shaped, the east end being broad 
and rounded and the west end tapering 
towards the city of Geneva, where conse- 
■quently one recalls Byron’s phrase, “the 
"blue lushing of the arrowy Rhone” (Cliildc 
Harold^ canto iii, stanza Tl). The waters of 
this lake are as clear as glass and unusnally 
blue. An idea of their transparency may be 
formed from the fact that the limit of 
visibility of a white disk is 33 feet in winter 
and 21^4 feet in summer, A number of 
lake dwellings, of varying dates, have been 
found on the shores of the lake. Mont 
Blanc is visible from it, and, although sixty 
miles distant, is often reflected in its waters. 
Mirages are sometimes observed on the 
lake. 

Geneva is an old city, its history being 
traceable to the second century B. 0. It 
was formerly surrounded by walls, and con- 
sisted of clusters of narrow and ill-drained 
streets ; but since the accession of the 
radical party to power in 1847 the town 
has been almost entirely rebuilt in modern 
style. The old walls have been removed, 
the streets widened and well-paved, and new 
and commodious quays built along the 


shores of the lake and river. The Rhone 
forms two islands in its course through the 
town. On one of these, laid out as a public 
pleasure-ground, is a statue of Ronssean 
in a sitting posture. I visited this spot 
Several times in the company of friends. 

The population of Geneva was 135,059 la 
3.920.' Besides this it has a considerable 
floating population during the _ League 
Assembly meetings and the sessions of 
various international conferences. Geneva 
is famous as a theological, literary ^and 
Scientific centre. "It has given birth to the 
Casanbons ; to Rousseau ; to the physicist 
De Saussure ; to the naturalists De Candolle, 
Charles Bonnet, and the Pictets ; to Necker; 
to Amiel ; etc. Other names connected 
with Geneva, either as natives or as residents, 
are Calvin, Bonivard, - Soaliger, Sismondi, 
Alphonse Favre, etc. The principal edifices 
are the cathedral of St. Peter 11124) ; the 
town-hall, where the Alabama arbitrators 
met in 1872 ; the academy, founded in 1559 
by Calvin, and converted in 1873 into a 
university with a great library ; the Inter- 
national Reformation Monument (1917) 
facing the University ; the magnificent 
theatre, opened in i879 ; the Salle de L 
Reformation, where the League Assembly 
meetings are held ; the Russian Church ; 
the _ new post office ; and the Hotel des 
Rations (seat of the League of Rations). The 
principal museums are the Rath Museum ; 
the Fol Museum, with collections of Greek, 
Roman, and Etruscan antiquities ; the 
Athenaeum, devoted to the flue arts ; and 
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the musetim of natural history, containing 
De Saussure’s geological collection, admirable 
collections of fossil plants, etc. The Rousseau 
Museum, though not large, is also worth a visit. 
I found there portraits of Rousseau of various 
kinds and sizes, and all the different editions 
of his works hitherto published, besides 
some of his manuscripts. 

Geneva boasts of a fine observatory, and 
of a number of technical schools where 
watch-making, chemistry, medicine, commerce, 
fine arts, etc., are taught. It is well-supplied 
with charitable institutions, hospitals, etc. 

Fairs have been held periodically in the 
vicinity of Geneva since the thirteenth 
century, frequented by Italian, French, and 
Swiss merchants. 

The city is divided into two portions by 
the lake, and by the river Rhone, which flows 
westwards under the seven bridges by which 
the two halves of the town communicate 
with each other. 

Many of the fashionable hotels of Geneva 
are situated on a road running parallel to 
the quay on the northern shore of the lake. 
These hotels command a view of the lake 
and mountain scenery. In the evenings the 
quay is frequented by large numbers of 
people of all ages and both sexes. On 
Sundays and other holidays, the steamers, 
motor launches, motor boats, and other 
water-craft of various descriptions are so 
overcrowded with men and women and 
children of all ranks and classes that it 
appears as if the whole of Geneva were out 
on pleasure bent. Such outings conduce to 
the health and efficiency of the population. 
Both shores of the lake are dotted with cafes 
and restaurants at convenient points, where 
the water-craft touch. Chairs and tables are 
to be found placed under shady trees, and 
one can sit there with one’s family or friends 
and order any kinds of refreshments, and 
have a game of cards, etc., if one likes. 
After spending almost the whole day in the 
open air, the excursionists return home late 
in the afternoon or in the evening Besides 
water-craft, some use the railway, too ; and 
those who have their own automobiles use 
them for these excursions. 

The soil of the canton of Geneva is not 
naturally fertile, but has been rendered so 
by the industry of the inhabitants Conse- 
quently gardening and vine and fruit growing 
are pursued as industries very profitably. 
One afternoon, after faking tea and some re- 
freshment’s at a cafe on the southern shore 


of the lake, I strolled along a rather 
narrow road bordered by orchards. I 
noted with admiration how by means of 
intensive cultivation a considerable number 
of pear, apple and peach trees had been 
grown on small plots of land measuring 
only a few square yards each, and how the 
branches of very small trees were almost 
overweighted with fruit. I also noticed with 
admiration how the branches of some fruit- 
trees which are not creepers had been 
trained to run along the wires of fences and 
bear an abundant crop of fruit. Wherever 
one might go in Switzerland, one would find 
the mountain slopes covered with vineyards, 
fruit trees, etc 

Besides being engaged in agricultural 
industries, the people manufacture watches, 
articles of bijouterie, musical boxes, chrono- 
meters, mathematical instruments, pottery, 
etc., 

Geneva appeared to me on the whole freefrom 
dirt and dust. The buildings were also fine, 
though, as in many other towns of Europe, 
the architecture was rather monotonous and 
devoid of art. There are some well-kept 
public gardens. Considering the size of the 
town, the number of hotels is rather large. 
That is no doubt due to Switzerland being 
a tourists’ country and Geneva being a city 
of various international gatherings. 

It was vacation time when I visited the 
University. So I saw only the buildings 
and some of the rooms. In a hall I saw the 
busts of professors, mostly dead and some, 

I presume, still alive. As was to be expect- 
ed, the faces were all intelligent-looking. 
But what at the time I was impressed with 
was the calm, passionless expression of self- 
control in them. Most of the Europeans in 
India are Britishers. As I have not seen 
all or most of them, I cannot say how all 
or most of them look. But from the 
Britishers and their real or would-be rela- 
tives the Anglo-Indians whom I have seen, 
the general impression left on my mind is 
that they have an aggressive, overbearing, 
and somewhat fierce look, as if they wanted 
to frighten, browbeat and cow down some- 
body and consequently always had their 
war-paint on. During my brief stay in 
England, Switzerland and other European 
countries, I did not find. many examples of 
this type of expression. If my observation 
has been correct, the explanation is quite 
simple. Here in India, the Britisher feels 
that he can maintain his unnatural position 
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only by being always in a state of ■war as 
it were ; whereas, in England and other 
European countries, the natives live among 
their own people, whom it is neither necess- 
ary nor easy to terrorise and cow down. 

The International Reformation Monument 
which faces the University is an impressive 
structure. It takes the form of a long and 
high stone wall on the surface of which are 
the statues in relief of Protestant reformers 
of many European countries, like Galvin, 
John Knox, Hass, etc., with appropriate texts 
from the Bible carved underneath. All 
along the foot of the wall there is a reservoir 
of limpid flowing water with some aquatic 
flowers in full bloom, They seemed to 
symbolise the » never-drying waters of life 



Mon-ament i'lhbeit Beithelier 


eternal, beating on their surface the flowers 
of spirituality. I should mention in this 
connection another monument in a different 
part of Geneva. It is the Monument Fihbert 
Berthelier, erected to the memory of a man 
of that name who was executed in the year 
1519 for adhering firmly to the right of 
freedom of opinion and freedom of conscience 
Tbo statue is in relief on the walls of a 
building Every year, on the anniversary 
of the day of his execution, the citizens of 
Geneva decorate the statue with floral 
wreiths and do him honour in other ways 

A large plot of land has been acquired 
for the League of Nations Secretariat 
buildings, which are still to be erected At 
present the Secretariat occupies buildings 
originally constructed for a different purpose 
The International Labour Office occupies a 
building of its own, which is large but has 
no pretentions to architectural beauty or 
grandenr. The stained glass window on the 
wall of a stair-case did not appear to me 
as admirable a piece of work as I had seen 
even on the windows of many college 
chapels in Oxford and Cambridge. 

I do not know how many clerks and 
other officials are employed in the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. Not having paid u 
nanny long visits and gone the round of the 
different rooms several times, I cannot vouch 
for the accuracy of my impression ; 
from what little I have seen of this office, 
it seemed to me that, whilst some persons 
are overworked, many others have an easy 
timeotit, not having sufficient woik to do To 
compare great things with small, it was ic 
this respect somewhat like our Calcutta 
University. 

By appointment one day I met M. Albert 
Thomas, Director of the International Labour 
Office, and Mr. Butler, Deputy Director, m 
their rooms M. Thomas is a Frenchman 
and is a socialist, I was told. Mr. Butler is 
an Englishman. M. Thomas received me 
courteously in his room. We had only » 
very brief talk. As after a few minutes of 
general conversation he seemed to make a 
movement or a gesture of resuming his 
office work, I bade him goodbye, observing 
that he was a busy man, to which he as- 
sented ! He did not speak English with 
ease. 

With Mr. Butler, who also was polite, I 
had a longer conversation In the course of ih 
I observed that so far as India’s desire an® 
efforts for political emancipation were con- 
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corned, tho Longuo ct Nations would bo of 
us much liclp to lier ns a collogo debating 
■society. 11c did not say cither yes or no. 
I wont on to add that, on the other linnd, 
the Intemntionnl Labour OHice might he able 
to do some good to the labouring population 
of India, if it did its work properly. As 
tiiere were in India many women among 
factory labourers, I suggested that there 
sbonld be an educated Indian lady to re- 
present tl'ose women at the Internation.al 
Labour Coiifercncos held under tho auspices 
of the International Labour Otlice. For 
men are not always able or eager or willing 
to represent women's giievnnces. I said 
that an Indian woman like lilrs. Sarojini 
Naidu would bo able to speak up as clo- 
rjuently and courageously and with as much 
information for women workers, ns any male 
representative of male workers has hitherto 
spoken or may hereafter speak for both male and 
female labour. But, I added, that it was not 
likely that tho Government of India would 
nominate a woman like Mi.«. Naidu. There- 
upon Jifr. Butler interposed the remark that 
tho International Labour Office could inde- 
pendently and directly invite a woman 
delegate. But I see that this year at any 
r.ato no Indian lady has been invited. 
■Whether any such person would be invited 
'in any future year, is more than I can say. 
And Mrs. Sarojini Naidu is not tho only 
woman whoso name could bo suggested. 
There is, for instance, Beheu Anasuya 
Bai of Ahmedabad, whose active sympathy 
with and intimate knowledge of the conditions 
of work of female labourers in mills are 
unsurpassed by those of any other Indian 
woman. Our conversation drifted to (he 
topic of the efficiency of labour in India. 

I suggested illiteracy and ignorance as 
among the principal causes of the compara- 
tive inefficiency of labour in India I 
added that, far from the Government of India 
•doing anything in the direction of free and 
-compulsory elementary education, it adopted a 
tworse attitude than that of mere indifference to 
the late Mr. Gokbale’s free primary education 
-Tfill, which was thrown out. Other bills of 
a similar natuie, dealing piecemeal with 
rural and urban aieas in some province or 
other, ba^e semetimes been passed, but 
•Government has not yet evinced any paiti- 
cnlarly unusual entbnsiasm in this direction. 

I also said that during the last great world 
•war, it not earlier, it has been proved that 


tho more educated the privates of an army 
arc, tho more efficient is tho army. That 
being the case, it goes without saying that 
in industrial pursuits, the more educated the 
woikeis are the greater would be their 
efficiency and the better the quality of the 
manufactures. Mr. Butler spoke little. But 
on this topic ho put the question, “Is there 
a demand for univer.snl free and compulsory 
education in India ?” I replied, “Yes, 
there is ” I did not say anything more on 
this subject. But the question has not 
ceased to haunt my mind. I have often 
asked myself : “JIust there always be a 
demand for a good thing on the part of the 
people before it is supplied ?” Take the 
case of Japan. When the Emperor JIutsnhifo 
proclaimed that it was his desire that there 
should bo no villagein Japan without asebool and 
no family with any illiterate member, did he 
do so in response to any popular demand ? 
No. When elementary education was made 
freo and compulsory in Japan in 1871, wiis 
that again due to any popular demand ? No. 
Or, take tho case of England herself. When 
after tho passing of a Reform Act, the 
number of voters greatly increased, and 
in consequence Robert Lowe, Viscount' 
Sherbrooke, said words to tlio effect, “We 
must educate our masters,” and subsequently, 
the first steps were taken towards providing 
national education in England was , that 
done because of any universal demand ? 

Mr. Butler courteously offered to give me 
some reports and other literature published 
by the International Labour Office, for which 
I thanked him. These have been received. 
M. Albert Thomas having agreed to an ex- 
change between The Intcmaiional Labour 
Tlcriciv published by bio office and . The 
Modern Eevictv and Welfare., the latter are 
regnlarlj' sent to him. i 

The Library of the International Labour 
Office is very valuable. It is a sort of 
depository of all sorts of information relating 
to labour and industries of all descriptions 
and allied subjects, gathered from all 
quarters of the globe. Scholars , who want 
to do research work about these subjects are 
likely to receive more facilities here easily 
than in any other single library. 

This leads me to speak of the League of 
Nations Library. This also contains a good 
but not very large collection of boobs. It is 
growing, b(<wever, and is likely in course of 
time to assume respectable proportions. I do 
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not know on what principles books are pur- 
chased for it, or kept in it when presented. 
I sent the following historical and other works 
to it as presents by registered post on the 9th 
March, 1926, but when I visited the library 
in September, 1926, I did not find them 
there : — Rise of the Christian Poicer 
in India, complete set of five volumes ; 
Story of Satara ; History of Education in 
India Under the Rule of the East India 
Company ; Ruin of Indian Trade and In- 
dustries ; and, Colonixation in India : — all 
by Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S. (Retired). Is 
the League library hound to discriminate 
according to some British Index libroruni 
prohihitorum ? 

On the Library table I did not find a single 
Indian periodical conducted under purely 
Indian control. The Modern Revicui may ox 
may not find _ favour with and be purchased 
by any organisation in which British bureau- 
CTatic influence predominates. But Hie 
Hindustan Review and The Indian Review, 
too, "wore conspicuous by their absence. The only 
monthly published in India which I found 
on the League Library table is The Young 
Menof India, iho organ of the Y.M.C.A. 
The only Indian weekly which was on the 
table is The Servant of India, which is un- 
^ubtedly an ably conducted journal and has 
the right to be there. I told Mr. Cummings 
of the Information Section that the Indian 
press was very poorly represented in the 
League library. The most widely circulated 
periodicals^ of India were not there, and 
most shaaes of public opinion were entirely 
unrepresented. He said he got Foricard 
(though it was not kept on the table), and 
that the League kept only those journals 
which were sent free by their publishers. I 
took the hint, and have been sending to the 
Leagne library The Modern Review and 
Welfare. But I do not know whether they 
are kept on the table. 

I went to Yillenenve one day with some 
friends to pay a visit to M. Remain Rolland, 
the famous French author and intellectual 
leader, who lives there with his father and 
sister. Yilleneuve is some 56 miles by 
rail from Geneva and is some two 
hoars’ journey. Journey by steamer is 
more pleasant but takes more time. We had 
to change at Lausanne. We travelled third 
class. There were no cushions on the 
benches. Perhaps that was better, as it is 
Qimcult to keep cushions scrupulously clean. 
J-'ie benches were free from the least speck 


of dust or stain. Otherwise, too, there was 
no inconvenience or trouble involved in 
travelling third class. It may be added here 
that there can be no comparison between 
third class carriages in India and in Europe 
Travelling in third class, and some times in 
intermediate class, carriages in India gives 
one a foretaste of hell, or at least of purga- 
tory. For this state of things our passengers 
are no doubt to blame to some extent. But 
if the railway management provided the 
public with clean carriages with plenty of 
water in the lavatories and insisted on their 
being kept clean, much improvement conlo 
at once be effected. Nowhere in Europe 
did I see such dirty and dusty third class 
carriages as in India. The smokers’ carriages 
were no doubt not so clean as the non- 
smokers’. 

After getting down from the railway train 
at Yilleneuve station, we had to walk a little 
distance to reach Villa Olga, where M. Rolland 
lives. That part of the road which leads 
immediately to the Villa is shaded by an 
avenue of trees with broad large leaves 
growing thick on the branches, M. Rolland 
and his sister Mmlle. Rolland, received us very 
courteously. Remain Holland is past sixty 
and has the scholar’s stoop. He did not 
appear to be in the best of health, having 
just recovered from an attack of influenza- 
His clear blue eyes beamed with intelligence, 
and love of man was writ on his looks. S® 
does not speak English, his sister does. I 
was very glad to learn that she has sonie 
knowledge of Bengali also. I may be permitted 
to say here that I had the privilege of being 
known to the Rollands by name through rnr 
son-in-law Professor Kalidas Nag, who, while 
in Europe, helped M. Eomain Rolland^ in 
writing his book on Mahatma Gandhi, t 
found the portraits of Halidas and my 
daughter Santa on M. Rolland's study table, 
and expressed pleasure at finding them 
there. Mmlle. Rolland observed with a smil®' 
The portraits have not been placed thel® 
because you have come to see us ; they ni^ 
always there.’’ I had the honour of sbahinp 
hands with M. Rolland’s venerable fathe/- 
who is now past ninety. Considering bi| 
great age, the old gentleman appnm^®® 
remarkably erect and healthy. £ told him 
in English that I considered it a 
honour and pleasure to shake bands wit® 
mm. This was translated into French by 
his danghter. He, on his part, expressed 
pleasure at seeing visitors from India. 
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I was the only person in 
our party who was- entirely 
ignorant of French. So what 
M. Rolland said in French 
was translated into English 
for me by his sister, and 
what I said in English was 
translated by her for her 
brother into French. For this 
and other reasons there was 
no sustained conversation 
between us. Only a few 
points that came up may be 
mentioned here. The ques- 
tion arose as to how far M. 

Eolland’s works were read in 
India. As only a small 
number of people in India 
know French, some of his 
books aie largely read in 
English translations. The 
English translation of his 
book on Gandhi has gone 
through several editions. 

Similarly, his “John Christopher” is largely 
read in English translation. It was perhaps 
I who said that it was appearing serially in 
Bengali also. Mmlle. Rolland observed, “Yes, 
it is appearing in iraJioi”, whereupon some one 
of our party asked whether she knew Bengali 
and, if so, how did she learn it. She replied, 
“Kalidas gave me some lessons.” When the 
conversation turned on Rabindranath Tagore’s 
visit to Italy, we learned some details of the 
attempt that was made there to prevent the 
Poet’s meeting with the famous Italian 
philosopher Croce. Mmlle. Rolland showed 
us photographs of Rabindranath and his 
party, taken when they were at Tilleneuve. 
We learnt that M. Rolland had read 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjee’s Srikanta in an 
Italian translation, made from the English 
translation of that novel. The great French 
author remarked that Sarat Chandra was a 
novelist of the first order, and enquired how 
many other novels he had written. I fold 
him the names of some of them When we 
were led to speak of Sir J. C. Bose’s work, 
il. Rolland observed that the Indian scientist 
had also the imagination of a poet. There- 
upon one of our party. Dr. Rajani Kanta Das, 
if I remember aright, dwelt briefly on the 
synthetic genius of India. JT. Rolland wanted 
to know whether any Indian had written any 
work giving a synthetic view of the universe 
from the Indian point of view. I replied that 
I did not know that anyone had done so yet. 


He asked whether there was no one capable of 
doing so I mentioned the name of Dr. 
Brajendranath Seal. Then M. Rolland want- 
ed to know why he had not done it yet. 
That was a question which Dr. Seal alone 
could have answered. But I ventured to 
suggest that perhaps he was diffident, per- 
haps according to his ideal of preparation for 
so great a task he was not yet ready, perhaps 
he was always learning or thinking out new 
things, leading him to revise his previous 
ideas, etc, etc. 

I am sorry some inconvenience might 
have been caused to M. Romain Rolland’s 
venerable father in getting him photographed. 
All of us, the hosts and the visitors, were 
also photographed together. Previous to that, 
Mrs. R. K. Das put in order Mmlle Eolland’s 
hair which had been slightly disarranged 
by the wind. Thereupon M. Romain Rolland 
complained with a smile, “you have not 
done 7mj hair,” which was done immediately. 
I add this slight touch just to prevent 
my readers from drawing an ever frightfully 
serious-looking mental picture of the great 
French intellectual. 

The Hollands kindly asked me to see them 
again. I regret I was not able to do so. 

The day before the meetings of the 
Seventh Annual Session of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations came to a close 
the Indian Delegation gave a lunch, to' 
which, along with some other Indians, 
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I tvas invited. It was to begin at 1-15 
P3I, but it was I believe nearer three 
than two o’clock when the guests began to 
be served. Before, during and after lunch 
there was much desultory talk on matters 
grave and gay, which need not be recorded. 
Three items may, however, be noted without 
any names being mentioned. A certain 
person (not Indian) was “awfully afraid of 
snakes” and was, perhaps, partly for that 
reason prevented from visiting India though 
invited to do so 1 It seems, therefore, that 
some foreigners have the idea that India is 
so infestedsvith snakes that even in cities snakes 
these creatures are to be found wriggling in all 
our drawing-rooms, bed-rooms, etc. With re- 
ference to some of the speakers at the 
League Assembly Meetings, who were 
evidently bores in the opinion of the speaker, 
a guest (not In^jan) suggested with quiet 
humour that they should be taken in a boat to 
the middle of La^e Geneva and just dropped 
down there ! ^ certain person (Indian) 

asked me what Places I had seen Switzer- 
land. I said that; I had gone to Villenenve 
^'’“^in Rolland. I was asked. 
Who IS Romain Holland ?” I said in reply 
that he was a great French author and in- 
tellectual who had won the Nobel Prize in 


literature; had be 
cime unpopula 
with his country 
men because h 
had opposed thi 
last world wa: 
against Germany 
and so on and si 
forth. Finding thal 
all these pieces ol 
information left him 
cold, I added that 
M. Rolland had 
written a book on 
Mahatma Gandhi 
in which the view- 
point and ideal of 
Rabindranath Ta- 
gore had also been 
discussed. I was 
asked “Is the book 
in English or in 
French”. I said, in 
French, but tran- 

slations had appear- 
ed in English both 
in America and 

in India and gone 

through many editions. The last question 
was ; Has the book been published 
after yon came to Geneva, and have 

you heard^^ of it only since coming here?’’ 

I replied, The book and its translations were 
published long before I left India.” Evidently 
^ ^‘idia must send her so-called representatives 
abroad, they should have greater knowledge 
of things in general and of contemporary 
culture than this gentleman appeared to 
possess ! 

P. S. I have forgotten to mention in its 
proper place one little, but perhaps significant, 
incident On the yth September, 19J0, I 
despatched from the League post office at Geneva 
some Notes and photographs for this Jlevieic 
by registered packet It was meant to reach 
Calcutta just in time for our October issue. 
The man in charge of receiving registered 
articles asked what the packet contained, and 
was told in reply, absolutely truthfully, that 
it contained MSS. for the press and photo- 
graphs Apparently satisfied, he accepted it and 
gave a re.eipt Subsequently, however, it was 
opened at that post office (or, elsewhere, I do 
not know) and returned to me as containing a- 
letter, which it did not If the registration 
clerk had any doubt he ought to have opened 
it before giving a receipt when he was told that 
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it contained only MSS. ’ and photographs, 'reached Calcutta in time only for the 
But his or someone else’s peculiarly November issue, in which some of my Notes 
honorable conduct delayed the despatch of on the League Avere published as the first 
the packet by one full week, so that it article. 
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Cruise in Motorcycle Boat 
Around World Planned 

Plans for a tour around the world from London, 
in a small motorcycle boat he has designed, are 
being made bv an English inventor. The craft 
has a sidecar float and is equipped to withstand 



Designed for “World Cruise ; the Motorcycle Boat 


rough weather and give protection to the occupant. 
According to reports, he tested the boat with good 
results on a small body of water at Hampstead 
heath. 

—Popular Mcchamcs. 


Monster Lizards 

Sir Alan Gobham, the world’ greatest shy-taxi- 
man in his last world-flight saw on the little island 
of Komodo three live dragons— gigantic lizards 
which, from all appearance, were direct descen- 
dants of the prehistoric monsters of mythology. 
They were ten to twenty feet long, and armed with 
great claws which enabled them to kill and devour 
animals as large as horses. 

They used their powerful tails as lashing 
weapons, one blow from which could break a 
man. In movements they were exceedingly swift. 
Prom natives, who lived in mortal terror of the 
monsters, Gobham learned that the. creatures had 
been known to run down and kill halfwild island 
ponies, and that they had been seen fighting one 
another over the carcasses of wild boars. 

76—9 


Two of the dragons, the only ones in captivity, 
were brought recently to America. One of them 
died soon after its arrival. Scientists say their 
discovery and capture constitute one of the most 



One Lash of Its Tail Will Kill a Man 
The days of romance are not past in a world that 
still holds gigantic dragons for its young heroes 
to slay. Above is a tj'pe of monster Gobham 
met with on the island of Komodo 


important additions ever made to zoological 
collections. Barest of all reptiles, their ancestry 
dates back 4,000 years to the time of the pyramids, 

— Popular Science. 


Forty Thousand People within Four 
Walls ! 

When Thomas A. Edison speaks, everybody 
listens. 

So it Avas that when the famous inventor a 
few weeks ago sounded the Avaming that “disaster 
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The proposed LaiWn Tower of New Tork City 


rmist ovoThrkc no'.ov'; ovororowded Amenow 
citic'! coil n link to the Ijoihiin!,' of initchtF skr- 
waiiorj!. h‘’ Ktnrtlei city (i'vcIl.TS and aroujc’da 
storm of controversy fiir.nitrhout the ration. 

Almost 6iinull.mcon«U’ with Ivlison’s warmc;: 
came the nma/.iny niinmincemorit that,plans iw 
been completed for a di“/y olliee^ .spir-> of u'-' 
Ktoric?, to rise fiom the lioart of Now York Cjt? 
and to tower far above the world’.s tallest bmtninsi 
This colossal siriK'tiire. to be known as the Lirs'n 
Tower, will climb !20S feet ai>ove the street !£«“ 
— IIG feet above the sixty-storj’ Woolwerth IliiiW- 
iny. 

From the rocks on which the feet of the now 
simt will rest to the tipnf its fl crpole the distant 
will he a rjiiarlcr of a mile. E frlit million 
will CO into tlic walls of ».s erionnous IsKly. wti'io 
the steel reo aired for its hiekboiic and ribs wiii 
amount to -111000 tons— enousli to io.id a tpna 
twenty-two miles lone. Ineluditic the value of 
bO.OOi) Ffpiarc feet of land on winch it will te:t. 
this stipoi.'kvscraper will cost in the neiehbourhw-* 
of $12.D00.0(W’ 

—Popular Feiciy^ 


Camera for Parachute Jumping 

Droppinc 25i'0 feet after a paraohule ju^?- 
dimmy Clark, takes pictures of the ndvaniiosr err 



Camera for Parachute Jumping 


with an automatic movie camera. The phote 
shows the lens "protruding from its canvas protector- 
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Tractor Saws Logs and Fells Trees with 
New attachment 

Sfakins a sawmill out pf a Fordson tractor is 
the teat accomplished by an insonious new attach- 
ment, a circular saw swung from the front of the 
tractor. The device moves in the hands of the 
openitor to cut in a hori/,ontal, vertical, or slanting 
position. Tliis is bv virtue of its universal suspen- 
sion ; a further refsoemeat enables the saw to bo 
pushed forward along its shaft or drawn back, 
without moving the tractor. 

Power supplied through a belt to a series of 
geared shafts drives the saw at a high rate, with 
a “tooth speed” or lineal velocity at the outer 
edge of 10,000 feet a minute, twice the speed 
of an express train. The fast cutting of this 


mathematics and astronomy than any ancient 
neople, and their builders, stone carvers and 
aitisans in precious metals and other craftsmen 
turned out work the equal of any produced under 
the Pharaohs. 

Yet they died and their cities and marvelous 
temples fell into ruins- Their civilization was 
lost mainly because they could not cope with the 
high cost of living, and their towns fell down 
largely for the reason that they had never learned 
to build an arch to hold up (lie roofs. The high 
cost of living for the ISIayas was due to the fact 
that they possessed no draft animals to plow their 
fields, and the agricultural methods they used 
eventually produced a turf so thick and heavj^ 
that their plants could not pierce it. 

All the first Spaniards found were the decaying 
ruins of (great stone cities, 
wonderful temples and enormous 
pyramids. For four hundred 
years or more, the ruins have 
been pawed over by soldiers, 
pi lasts, adventurers, and, later 
trained and amateur archaeolo- 
gists. Now, however, they are 
not only to give up their last 
secrets, but one of them, which 
was once the Mecca of the 
Maya world, is to be recons- 
tructed as early as may be to 
what it was in its prime. 

At Cluchen-Itza, the holy city 
of the 3fayas a party of Ameri- 
can archaeologists, representing 
the Carnegie institution of 
"Washington, has embarked on a 
ten-year reconstruction pro- 
gram,! under agreement with 



The new saw attachment for tractors felling a tree and left sawing 
up a Slump. It will cut up. down, sidewise or endwise, .and unll 
‘Whittle up a log of wood as (\tuckly as a man could wliittle up a 
willow limb with a jackknife. With it the tractor can now be made 
to swing a saw m any direction 


saw is easy to understand when it is recalled that 
the old style drag-saw moves at about the same 
velocity as your foot in walking, 

The saw attachment fells trees, slashes brush 
and saws up limbs, poles, logs and stumps. It 
does not appear necessary, to use a big saw to fell 
a largo tree, says the inveator. V. L. Holt, of 
Portland. Ore., as the saw can be used as a wood- 
man Uses his axe. By taking advantage of its 
slanting adjustments, the device can be employed 
to remove stumps to a depth of one foot below 
ground. A brush patch can . be mowed with it, 
it is said, as easily as grass with au old-fashioned 
scythe. According to its inventor, the attachment 
will fell and saw up twenty cords of oak a day, 
at a great saving over usual costs. If dogs are too 
large for this saw. they would have to be split in 
making cord wood any way, so no time will be 
lost 


Eebnilding America’s sacred City 

Down in the southernmost part of Mexico, in 
the state of Yocatan, which, raises the sisal for 
American-made liarvaster twine, a great race of 
people lived and died nearly a thousand years 
before Columbus discovered the new world. At 
their height, they boasted a civilization as great 
as the ancient Egyptians ; they Tsnew more about 



Head of the Snake God, One of the Most Used 
Decorations in the Ancient Mayan City of 
Chichen-Itza 


the Mexican government that all the art 
treasures found shall be preserved at the site 
as part of a Maya museum. 

Chichen-Itza won its fame because it was the 
possessor of the sacred well in which Maya 
maidens were saorified to Kukulcan, the god 'of 
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AVlietlier ilavan Sculpture "Was of Local Origin or 
Shows Traces of Influence from Overseas, is a 
Question Puzzling to Scientists 



El Castillo, the Great 'Teniple, atop a Pyramid, from 
Which the Religious Processions Advanc^ed to me 
Sacred Well, to Throw Maidens In as Sacnfices 
to the Rain God 

rain. Not only were the living sacrifices hurled 
into the sacred well as mates for the god, but 
gold and jade ornaments, beautiful pottery, caivea 
wood, in fact, every kind of' possesion tha'i its 
owner held precious ; were cast to the waters, as 
well as an occasional enemy warrior whose valor 
was considered sufficient to make him an attrac- 
tive present. 

' — Popular Mechanics- 


PBSTALOZZI OENTBNARTs (1827-1927) - 

By-Dk. HALIDAS NAG, ha., d. utt,, (Paris) 


T hat schoolmasters might occupy a per- 
manent place in the Pantheon of Immor- 
tals was brought back to my mind by 
one of my friends of Switzerland — the 3tecca 
of Pedagogues. It was Dr. Martin Hurlimann 
of Zurich who kindly looked me up in the 
course of his pilgrimage through India in the 
company of Dr. Wehrli, the famous Swiss 
Anthropologist, who is building the Indian 
section of the Anthropological mnseum of 


the Zurich University. It rvas such a joy 
meet and talk with a jtrue idealist like Dr. 
Hurlimann. He easily scented my chronic 
enthusiasm Tor heroic souls, and, catching tbe 
infection, he confessed that he was then fuh 
of a man — a Schoolmaster Hero — Heinrich 
Pestalozzi, born in Zurich in 1746, a eon- 
temporary of Rousseau and Goethe and Im'C 
them, although in a humbler sphere, a real 
pioneer. Dr. Hurlimann has written a Pf®' 
found study on' the great Swiss Education 
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Reformer (vide Pestalozzi Ideen, published 
by Eascher & Co., Zurich-Leipzig). Moreover, 
he belongs to the latest continental school 
of historians vrho consider history not simply 
as a chronological apparatus for catching the 
so-called “events” of nations but as a faith- 
ful recorder of the development of civilisation 
and of the march of Humanity along the 
path of deathless creations. Hence his passion 
for art and bis attempt to interpret life in 
and through the art of a people. 

But the most invaluable discipline ensur- 
ing the capacity of a people to create per- 
manent things, is a sound system of Education. 
By discovering this basic principle and pro- 
ving himself a martyr to it, Pestalozzi became 
immortal. The facts of his life vrluch I gathered 
from Dr. Hurlimann, I am bringing before 
my Indian friends, ■who would join me in 
my sentiment of gratitude 'to Dr. Hurlimann. 
It was also due to him that I am able to 
present to the public a document of rare 
value — Pestalozzi’s meditations on Education, 
which I publish at the end of this tribute 
to the memory of this Educational Columbus 
of Switzerland. 


II 

Pestalozzi came of a high family of Zurich. 
His father died early and the whole education 
of the boy was in the bands of the mother — 
a remarkable woman. Having the mother as 
a Oiiru, Pestalozzi imbibed a very high regard 
for womanhood as the maker of nations. 
Hence we find in Pestalozzi’s masterly romance 
Leonard and Gertrude, the mother Gertrude 
to be the heroine who by' her lofty womanly 
virtues and abilities purifies her family, 
then the village and ultimately leaves a mark 
on the history of her country. The other 
education romance of the age, the - Emile of 
Rousseau, also centres 'round the life of a 
woman. Love and Nature came henceforth 
to be the guardian angels • of Education when 
it was revolutionised by master spirits like 
Pestalozzi and Rousseau. 

S-niPATHY, THE Key Note OF Pastalozzi Systeji 

Sympathy was the very keynote of the 
life and system of Pestalozzi. While in the 
University of Zurich he breathed the noble 
atmosphere of creative idealism, which made 
Zurich a force not simply in Swiss educational 
life but also in German literature. This 


was admitted by a German poet like 
Wieland. A spirit of adoration of Nature 
and a love of Shakespeare were symptoms 
of the age. The back to Nature cry of 
another Swiss prophet, Rousseau, was already 
in the air, and a group of vigorous thinkers 
and critics like Bodmer and Breitinger were 



Pestalozzi the initiator of Sympathy-method 


inaugurating a political revolution along with 
the literary and spiritual renovations. The 
preachings of the great Swiss pastor Lavatar 
engendered a spirit of national awakening 
and Pestalozzi wanted to devote his life to 
political reform with a view to ameliorating 
the condition of the common people. 

But Destiny smiled obliquely. He would 
be a great reformer but not in politics. He was 
hopelessly unpractical ; so he left the difficult 
world of politics and attempted to build an 
agricultural settlement in Neuhof after his 
marriage (1769). From the economic point 
of view_ the experiment was a failure. But 
the desire to help the poor and the helpless 
was insistent and the hack to the soil idea was 
equally deep-rooted in him. So we find 
Pestalozzi establishing another farm which 
was more an educational laboratory than a 
financial venture. For we find its author 
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more busy thinVing bow to make the soul 
and not the hand alone, free from the 
shackles of conventions The work of the 
hand was considered as the means and not 
the end, which was to Pn^talozzi the emanci- 
pation of the spirit Thus he anticipated 
Tolstoy and Gandhi by insisting on manual 
work as a great corrective of purely intellec- 
tual education, as well as the most effective 
method of instilling true democracy, dignity 
of labour and sympathy for the majority of 
mankind, who are labourers. It is noteworthy 
that he had weaving and spinning as a part 
of his curriculum He was busy with another 
this great experiment for six years(\77i-l7S0), 
during which he built his Home-school 
for orphans who would never know what home 
is. He used to live and work witli his pupils 
(and his wife was a great helper here) and 
kept a regular diary for each of his children. 
This silent and sublime service to the help- 
less and the deseited, this intensive study of 
the cnildren from day to dav, gave solidarity 
to his system and a universality to his 
outlook that would ever keep the memory 
of Pestalozzi sacred. This tapasya 
produced fiuits in the form of two of his 
famous works; the Evening Hours of a Hermit 
(1780), a book of meditations and the epoch- 
making novel Eeonard and Gerlmide (188l), a 
sister poi trait to Kousseau’s Enn'te. Pestalozzi 
was undoubtedly intluenced by the works of 
Rousseau; Hew Heloise (17150', Social Con- 
tract and Emile (1762), which con- 

vulsed the whole of Europe. If the nineteenth 
century was a century of educational 
reforms, it was due to the works of the two 
great Swiss masters, Rousseau and Pestalozzi, 
who hod ‘‘the honour of conceiving a method 
which is the corner-stone of all sound 
theories of primary education.” 

"With the French Revolution, Switzerland 
was inT,aded by the French in 17^8 and 
Pestalozzi opened a school at Stanz for the 
oiphans of war. Himself homeless and 
penniless, he could not help gathering the 
helpless children .around him! What a pathos 
in the noble struggle in which he warred 
desperately against the demon of war and 
even when failing to make his work success- 
ful, starting another educational work at 
Burgdorf. Here he joined a school but was 
driven out from the position of a subordinate 
teacher by the jealous and bigoted senior 
roaster. This was his reward at the ripe age 
of 55! ^ 


l^TPUIKCE OF PeSTAUOZZI 

However, he was able to start and run 
a school of his own, aided by the Swiss 
government, at Burgdorf (1799-1804). 
he published his second social novel: -o?*® 
Gcrirude educates her Children {\8Ql), in which 
he set forth that “the development of human 
nature should be in dependence upon 7 iafnral 
Imvs with which it is the business of every 
good educationist to comply, in order to 
establish a good teaching method, le.irn urst 
to understand nature, its general processes 
in man and its particular processes in _ eacli 
individual; observation, the result of which is 
a spontaneous perception of things, is the 
method by which all objects of knowledge 
are brought home to us.” This is the outline 
of the Intuiiional Education (Anschaoung} 
of Pestalozzi which is the corner-stone ot 
the German Folkschool. It led to a veri^table 
revolution in the science of pedagogy and the 
reputation of Pestalozzi spread far and wide. 
In 1802 he was sent to Paris on deputation 
and he tried to convert Napoleon to ms 
theory! The latter sympathised but with 
characteristic cynicism replied that he was a 
little too busy to think of the alphabet ! Pestalozzi 
however was made an honorary citizen ot 
France like Schiller and Washington. 

In 1805 he moved his school to Tveraon 
and it attracted the attention of the whole Ot 
Europe. It was visited by Talleyrand, 
Madam de Stael and others, while Hunaboldt 
and Fichte praised the method followed in 
the institution. &.mongst his pupils Pestalozzi 
claimed Delbruck, Carl Ritter, Zeller and 
last, though not the least, Frobel, the founder 
of the Kindergarten method. The Prussian 
government sent boys to be trained m 
Yverdon. When the Czar granted him an 
audience, Pestalozzi naively sermonised tn® 
emperor of . Russia on his duty to educate 
the Russian mass ! With each argument 
Pestalozzi, with his awkward yet vigorous 
gesture, stepped forward and the Czar was 
obliged to walk backwards, till at last the 
Emperor was not only cornered but actually 
pitched on the wall of the reception hall, and he 
hurst out laughing while he embraced the 
divine fanatic of education. 

A Sad Exd 

Yet the last days of his life were very 
sad. His colleagues of the school rebelled 
against him and Pestalozzi, sick of perpetual 
conflict from 181o, retired from the school 
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of Tverdon in 1825. He 
was as lofty in his ideals 
as be was hopeless in his 
practical sense. Hence his 
actual work came to nothing, 
although his vision of the 
true principles of education 
continues to inspire us down 
to this day. He wrote his 
educational prayer — the Sicmi 
Song, and died in retirement 
at Brugg (17 Feb. 1827). 
His own words now would 
speak for the greatness of 
the man ; 


A Tision of True Eduction 

‘“We are warned, as huma- 
nity has seldom been warned. 
Thousands of bleeding wounds 
are calling out to us in a 
manner as they have not 
for centuries called out to 
the world. It is urgently 
necessary that we should 
consider once the source of 
the errors of the Citizen 
and the Society, giving 
rise to this mass of corrup- 
tions of civilisation. Once 
more we should find in the 


t t ' 



Tee Great helper of the helpless 


improvement of our nature itself, the means 
of escape from all the sufferings and all the 
miseries which we, the higher and lower, 
the rich and the poor, should equa'ly come 
forwaid to face, not as frightened weaklings, 
but as men, who can face their yosterity, 
tlieir children and their race with stern 
dignity. 

Let us become men (raenschen), so that 
we may become citizens and statesmen 
again. 

Nature the Source or real Education 

The art of being man.(Mensch), of becom- 
ing man, of remaining man, the art of making 
man human (den lllenschen menschlich > as 
well as that of maintaining his human 
character, — this art which thou deniest,0! foolish 
absurd race, and ridicnlest, as somethingundis- 
coverable, is, God be praised, not yet dis- 
covered. It is ours, it has been ours and it 
will ever be ours. Its principles lie inextin- 


guishable and unshakable in the human 
nature itself. 

Culture and Anarcht 

But the world as it is, seems every day 
to become more detrimental to this pure basis 
of thehappine.ssand culture “Bildung” of man- 
every day it is advancing towards the des- 
truction -of the life of the home “Wohnstube”. 
This is against God and human nature ; it 
hardens the pure human spirit and renders 
it sensible only to its bestial and voluptuous 
existence and activity without manlineso 
(Menschlichkeit) love or grace, in the private’ 
and public relations of life. 

Education to Hujia.ntze ^Ianeind 

Even in minor children we find the feeling 
of animal arrogance and animal violence; 
fraud and cunning as they develop in a fux’, 
are found in ill trained boys, apish vanity 
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and the pride of a peacock get possession of 
the nature of the girl before the tenderness 
of her developed maidenly character can 
expose to her this vanity and this pride as 
contemptible as compared with the innocence 
and simplicity of human feelings which are 
the products of human training. 



The 'Unfalteiing Friend of Orphans 


PnonLEMS OF Our Day 

Fatherland ! the problem of our day is 
not yet solved, it still stands before you and 
awaits solntion. The spirit of the time is 
not favorable to its permanent solution. 
Thousands of our men, who are living only 
for the day (Zeitmenschen), are active in 
tying and tightening all sorts of bonds, 
shackles and knots. But few fingers are refined 
and tender enough, bold and powerful enough 
to loosen these bonds, shackles and knots. If 
the ordinary man of the day is entrusted 
with the untying of such knots he would 
always (and, bow unhappily !) rush to seize the 
sword (in order to cut the Dordian 
knots !) 


' f.iil Z j 

Fatherland ! teach your children not to 
consider this means (of the sword) to be the 
highest. Highly estimated, the sword easily 
degenerates into a means of _ paralysing in 
you the old and essential things which you 
need today, and leave you a cripple. Ko, 
Fatherland, not the sword, no, no, but Light 
more Light upon yourself, — deep knowledge 
of the evils which lie within you, against 
your own self, knowdedge of the real condition 
of yourself, that is what you want. 


From -Vioi.ekce to Nok-Yiolesce 

The elevation of our race to true manhood 
( Menschlichkeit ) , to real culture — is in its 
essence a iransfonnation of the bestial and 
lawless violence into a human non-violence 
(Gewaltlosigkeit), brought about by law and 
justice and protected by the same, — a sub- 
ordination of the demands of our sensuous 
nature to the demands of the human spirit 
and the human heart. 


The Disease of Civiltsation 

Look at the whole society .of man, sunk 
deep in the corruption of civilisation; look 
at those whom you should consider to be 
the noblest and the purest. Lbok at the 
mother \ No, I don’t call her mother-look at 
the woman of the day who is sunk in the 
corruption of civilisation. She cannot give 
her children what she herself has not and 
does not know. Her life, her maternal life 
as it is today, is, for her child, an actual 
death. She does not know what maternal 
anxiety is, she does not know what maternal 
strength is, she does not know what maternal 
faith is. She has no anxiety, no strength, no 
faith for her child. Her anxiety, her energy- 
her faith is all for worldly dalliance, of which 
she does not wish to put one single card out 
of her hand — not even for a moment — for the 
sake of her child ! 

Imagine now also, a. father .of today — 
cannot call him father, imagine a man of the 
world, sunk deep in the corruption of civiliza- 
tion. You will find in him the same effect 
of the corruption of civilization, you will 
find in him regarding his son the same error 
of mind, the same desolation of heart as we 
found in the woman of the day. He is 
nothing but a business-man and he treats 
the education of his children just as any 
other business. 
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World Eepla.cing God 

Wilhont regard for the will of God, the 
parents want to educate their children for 
the world only and to represent to them the 
world as iheir Ood. The talents of human 
nature are for them nothing but means to 
get as much power and honour and enjoyment 
of life as possible,' for themselves only against 
all others. The intellect, which has been 
wedded by God, in their children, to inno- 
cence, is separated by them from their heart 
and made entirely the means of selfishness.’ 

And almost all creatures, sunk into the 
corruption of civilization, think and act and 
feel just as the man of the world and the 
woman of the world. 


Ereedoji A^^) non-Freedom 

The idle and deceptive talk of the time 
about human and social freedom and equality 
and about nOn-freedom and non-equaUfy of 
men would be carried away with the noise 
of its savagery and its social delusiveness. 
The diffusion of divine freedom and 
equality, which has been given us from .eternity 
is only apparent for it has been seldom acknow- 
ledged with sincerity .and love freedom and 
equality in the nature of human virtues, and 
the equally necessary non-freedom and non- 
equality would resist the wild waves of 
barbarism as an eternal rock resists the 
waves of a violent torrent. 


Bankbdpicv of Politics 


Tenderness the Highest Human Strength 


The faults of the official people — ^“Behorden- 
menschen”, who are more bloodless forms 
than living people, — are fundamentally the 
same as those of the woman of the day and 
of the business-man. The civilized, corrupt 
magistracy are found as wanting as the home — 
(Wohnstube). of the common people : Funda- 
mental knowledge and fundamental strength 
for what they should do and what they 
would do are lacking. In the magistracy, 
just as in the homes, dreams are dreamt 
about things which are unknown, and 
sleepless nights are spent in researches for 
something, which if it would be known it 
would not be worth wishing. This state of 
complete hardening of mind, which I would 
call the wickedness of statesmen, changes the 
Vatersinn (the feeling of a father) of the 
government into mere economic principles, 
of property. 


The Silent Hidden Virtue of the 
Life in the hut 

0 my fellowmen ! who have attained to 
a rare height in the cultureless arts of 
civilization and its blind, delusive strength, 
0 ray fellowmen, come for a moment out of 
this dazzling delusion of yourself, and look 
at the lofty strength of silent hidden virtue,^ 
tvhich is still alive in the hidden, lately 
good huts of ike country. Look at the 
residuum of morals and good habits, which 
still express in your .rural areas the national 
strength and the national character of your 
ancestors. 


Fnends of humanity ! The sublime claim 
holy tenderness for the weak of < bur • face 
this tenderness which is - really the hi<^hest 
human strength,— this is the exalted external 
sign of , the inner sanctity of a sovereign 
power. . , . , ^ 


« ®'*i^^6rland ! beneath the thousand voices 
that have, through the terrors of the past 
years, come up tq the wisdom of a 
mature self help, .there, is only one supreme 
voice : We must educate our -’children 
better and with more strength and 
earnestness than they have been educated 
Tintu now.' 


- If we are able to enliven humanity' in 
its better individuals for the recovery of 
themselves and to strengthen the pure 
enthusiasm of the human nature for this 
purpose,— then our race would raise itself to 
the hardest, to the highest and to the most 
r human nature is capable 

of. The powerful arm of the nation will 
then be unchained. From single action to 
a common action Life will be stirred up 
Each single action of wisdom and virtne will 

actnpon the common strength, common wisdom 

and common virtue. Tneseacts, may then be 
done by the highest and the greatest as well as 
by the poorest of men, they well disappear 

"r , ^<>ey will be actions 

of and for the whole_ humanity, actions of 
the higher human nature, noble exploits 
/^^dicated to humanty and to 
the fatherland and to the most urgent needs 
of oar time. 


76—10 
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Pestalozzi the Prophet of Optuiism 

It must, it will, become better ! There 
will be a common power for the creation 
o£ a general improvement of things. 

There will be a cry in the world ; Up ! 
Arise to the arms of wisdom and virtue ! 
Up ! Arise to the arms of innocence and 
love. 

Down, down with false honour which, 
puffs up human nature and thus destroys 
its Morale and its Spirit. 


Down, down with false honour, which 
going out from the barbaric weakness of 
our corrupt civiliszation, proud of its 
stupidity and arrogance and unkindness, 
wants to usurp the holy heights of civilisation. 
Down, down with the first source of the 
evils of the world — down, down with false 
honour, but only by means of wisdom 
and love. No evil force, no weapon of 
barbarism. The developed Understanding 
and the burning Love of a better race- 
may it smile upon all ! 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


IEditor’s Note, — In this section we try to 
give extracts from the Indian periodicals we 
receive. But as our space is limited, those 
periodicals which are published regularly 
and punctually have the first claim on our 
attention.] 


Bengal’s New Governor 
The editor of Welfare observes : 

Sir Stanley Jackson is very fond of cricket and 
has already talked once or Uvice in terms of cric- 
ket about his plans with regard to his governorship. 
Once he reminded ns that if we played cricket 
(i.e., played fair), he too would reciprocate by play- 
ing fair with us. We, no doubt, believe in playing 
fair ; but Sir Stanley was not quite doing justice to 
the spirit of cricket when he thus made fair play a 
conditional thing. Moreover, Sir Stanley forgot Ms 
captain, tlie Governmpnt of India. How can it be 
cricket at all when we are fielding eternally with 
shackles on our feet and they are hitting and scor- 
ing as they like ? Whenever we talk about declar- 
ing the innings and taking up the bat ourselves, 
we are told that our bats will be only 2 x 6 and 
that we must play with leaden leg-guards and with 
bandaged eyes. And to crown all, our stumps 
must be a mile wide and a mile high, while the 
ball will be fired at us from a field gun 1 We own 
up our defeat right at the beginning. 


Our Faults 

We read in the same' monthly ; — 

Our up-bringing is steadily playing havoc with 
our social and other institutions. The order of the 


day is weakness, lack of energy, disunion and 
neglect of duty. We need ten men where other 
nations put up only one man to do something. 
Our energy oozes out three times as fast as that of 
others, our labour is wasted because we pull, not 
together, but against one another and we always 
devote far more attention to the subtle art of shirk- 
ing duties than to learn to do things better. -Take, 
for example, any industry and study conditions m 
it Our brick layers lay 150 bricks per hour or 
less, where the Americans lay 800 and the amount 
of Ca’Cannij encountered by our employers makes 
normal business a dangerous speculation. In any 
other society where people are better brought up 
and disciplined one man turns a theif where a 
thousand work wholeheartedly. But here eighty 
per cent of the men would directly or indirectly 
attempt to acquire what they have not earned and 
consider the whole procedure perfectly legitimate. 
The law of distributiou makes every man poor 
where, few work and far too many • steal (i.e.. 
acquire the product of others’ labour) and the 
poverty of India is largely explainable by. this- 
By. a lucrative job in India we mean a job. m 
which there is much, unearned income coming 
one s way and not one in which one can do a lot 
and earn accordingly. ' ' 

One of the niain causes why Indian business do^ 
not expand is the lack of persons who can be 
trusted fully to carry out orders and not to abuse 
power. ' The picture of the Western business man 
running, his vast organisation from a sort oj 
observation station fitted up with a hundred 
telephones and a . hundred thousand charts and 
abstracts, has remained so far an unreality in India ; 
,for the avmlable human element cannot fit into 
such a. mcture. It may be different hereafter but 
mat will depend entirely on whether we can better 
bnng np and train the future generations of 
Indians. In. law. in the services and elsewhere 
progressive improvement is obstructed by eorriim 
pracuMS, jobbery and a total disregard for truth 


1 
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iind real ntorif and their dainin. What one hears 
of ihe thfi'n'tint: morale of the Mochul Couit, one 
cat! f-oe now in vraetiec cveiys'liero ; Ilia unfor- 
tunate part heins tint even the Fo-ca!lc<l National- 
ists are i5ni<’nt wallower.-; in tho tilth. If vo arc 
honintr for a now and bellet .ctalo of affairs m 
Jndi.t, wo triti'a frive up all sclf-dccention, acknow- 
ledpo tiie trutii about oui-selvcs and then proeeed 
to I'uiid riKht from tho bottom with a clear cons- 
ciciKo ; for build wc nmst from the I'Ottom tn 
onier to aehievo .any real and lastinti Rood. 


Ancient Centres of Indian Emigration 

Aocordinp to Jlr. C. F. Andrews, in 
ancient times. 

There were three centres of Indian cinipjation. 
Fifit of all. til" kinednm of Ivalinpa, which is now 
Oriss.a and Andhra De^.a. sent its ships over the sea 
as far n« the coast_ of China and the furthest islands 
of tlic Malav Archinelano. 

. At the South-West of India, alone the Walabar 
Sea-herder, another croat and adventurous people 
sent its shins far abroad, especially towards tho 
shores of Africa. 'MadaRascar, tho Persian Quit and 
the Arabian ports. 

A thiitl conlro of emifrration was the Gujarat 
coast. inoltidinR Cuteh. Kathiawar, and Sind. 

As ilr. Andrews is not a specialist in 
this and many other subjects on which he 
writes, lie would do well to read up the latest 
literature on them. On tho subject under 
notice, he might, for instance, read Dr. 
Prnbodhehandra Bagehi’s article on India 
and China in tho Modern Revivtv. 


Cultural Unity of India 

Pandit Chamupati writes in ’ tho Vcdic 
Magazine — 

Tho Temple of India’s culture knows no dis- 
tinction of sect, of creed, of colour. It stands on 
tho bed-rock of unity. The religions movements 
that take their birth in this temple have an inclu- 
sive, instead of exclusive, outlook. Ram Mohan 
Roy saw onene.ss in all relipions. Mnekananda 
mised the ciy of the Yedanta in materialistic West, 
Ram Tiriha of the Punjab joined his voice to tho 
voice of his prcdece.^.sor and his conception of 
my.stic rehmon vas clearer thoiiph not so jieh. 
And Dayaniinda who spoke in the voice of Ihundor 
and slorni rerfgnised all rehp’ons to he the otT- 
shoots of the Vtda He unified all cultuies at the 
root 

Strange, as it may seem, even in the strupgles 
of to-day that are being w.nged between difleront 
sects and communities of India, bloody and baibar- 
ous as some of these coiiflicts are, I see a vision of 
unity- 7 of oneness _ passing thronph the lliroes of a 
new birth. India is ri.sing. She is already awake. 
Through the mist of the morn the first rays of the 


rising sun. of a new day, are visible. Blessed are 
they who recognise tho using sun, and set their 
house in order to vs elcome him ' 

Tho temporary decay to which Bharat was 
subject, in the course of which instead of asrimila- 
lion, disintegration was the rulo of ns life, instead 
of association and absorption, • isolation was its 
motto, appeals to be coming to an end As in past 
ages, unity will once again pievail over forces cf 
disunion. It has already prevailed. For the heart 
of India is sound. Only the externals had degene- 
rated. For through the songs of Tagore and the 
paintings of Avanindra. in the scientific researf'hes 
of Bose and the luimanitarian messages of Gandhi, 
the same old vision of “one in many” is manifest- 
ing itself. The religions of the woild are rehashing 
themselves in accoi dance with the latest religious 
voice of India, the voice of Dayananda Thus, while 
politically we lie low, we are making again a 
spiritual conquest of the world. 


Rescue Homes 
Slri Dlmrma observes : — 

The appeal by Lord Lytton for liberal public 
support to the Rescue Home, at Uossipore. is 
touching in its earnestness for the, suppression of 
the social evil in our midst. Speaking of Calcutta, 
ho said that 2.000 minor girls (who can say what 
numbers have yet evaded fhe vigilance of the 
police ?) were kept for immoral purposes, whereas 
the present Homo could accommodate only 32. 
Lord Lytton has suggested various means by 
wliich public sympathy could be se,eured for en- 
larging theinslitulion, the most significant of which 
is "for every father and mother in Calcutta to 
subscribe a rupee for each of their own daughters 
to the central fund to save other children from a 
life of shame.” He highly commended the labours 
of the Bengal .Vigilance Society and also referred 
to the success of the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act. 1923. 


Education of Girls in Bengal 

In Lady Abala Bese’s paper on girls’ 
education in Bengal, published in the same 
magazine, it is stated that 

Of Ihe total number of girls in the different 
educational, institutions of Bengal, nearly 95 per 
cent, are in the primary grade the remaining 5 
per cent being distributed in the Middle and 
High schools , and the colleges for general or pro- 
fessional studies. So the problem of female educa- 
tion m Bengal is mainly the problem of primary 
education. 

The combined effect of these and allied causes 
is that, although Bengal c.an boast of about 12,000 
primary schools for girls with about two lakhs 
and seventy-eight thousand of pupils— these being, 
by the way, the highest figures of all the provinces' 
in India— It is only the hinge of the vast problem 
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of primary efliicafion that ha'? been touched ; 
because auiouK the pirls of school-eoiDC ace, only 
7 V 2 per cent., ever jmn any school at all, the rest 
of them remainiuK beyond the reach of all educa- 
tional influence. 

I venture to lay creaf sfre.ss on the pojnt that 
primary education should be left_ to the initiative 
of non-official oihanisations. national in character, 
subject, of course, to Government supervision. 
Official organisation must necessarily be rigid, 
inelastic and unable to adjust itself to varying 
circumstances. 


The Telegraph Services for Indians 

"What just and generous trenfment Indian 
employees receive in the Indian Telegrngh 
Department rvill appear from the following 
sentences taken from The Telegraph Review : 


revenne. Provincial Governments with the excep- 
1 i(in of Bombay and the C. Provinces accept the 
Government of India’s policy. The spirit of 
.atitagonism to prohibition has markedly grown 
in official circles. The steady annual rise in 
Revenue receipts in Provincial and the Imperial 
Government is a disheartening factor in piesent 
conditions. In this respect Excise Departments are 
making the diinlc and drug traffics a necessary part 
of the fiscal arrangements of the country. Mean- 
while discussions in Legislative Councils continue 
to ehow tliat the large majority of the re- 
presentatives of the people of India repudiate 
this policy of regulation and control of con- 
srimption. A demand is made_ .and reiterated 
for more sympathetic compliance^ with the 
ejepressed convielmns of the great rnajiuaty of the 
Indian people, asking for eventual prohibition. 


The “Friendly Handshake” 


The main, ecievauce is. that this General Scale 
service has been an exclusive monopoly of one 
section of the Indian population, and that is the 
.fiEglo-Indian comniuniiy. V’e feel that this is a 
gross injustice, and that this avomalous and 
invidious disiinelion should be forthwith removed, and 
that ojienings be offered to all. irrespective of caste, 
colotir or community, and that 7neril should be the 
onh/ basis which alovic can incrcn.se greater serviex 
tciih better efficiency to the public, such as is 
detnanded of (hem. 

Alas! there is yet another class to mention— 
the so-called menials. These Telegraph peons, 
who are no less important from the point of view 
of esssential imperativeness, are paid wages., or 
subsistence allowance, as it is called, of a varying 
degree from Rs, 8 to Rs. 10 a month, and the rest 
are to be made up from the mileage pies by the 
delivery of telegrams. The breathless, hurry with 
which deliveries are made at (he risk of health 
and even life, can better be imagined than describ- 
ed. In about 10 to 15 yean- of their ceaseless 
activities, they become mercilessly spent-up. and 
yet they continue till the fag end of their officially 
recognised ' period when they are doled out a 
magnificent pension of Es- 4 a month ! It is said 
that this magnanimous dole is not sufficient 
enough today to feed even a country dog for a 
month. 


The Prospects of Prohibition in India 

Prohibition notes that 


The Imperial , Government has not materially 
changed the policy enunciated in the Legislative 
Assembly by Sir Basil Blackett, in 1925, This 
policy hfcd no sympathy whatever for either local 
option or prohibiion. Anxious to prevent in everj 
pay any excess of drininng or diug taking it sees 
BO, evil in the iiaffic, and considers the moderate 
urm^er and drug taker has the right to demanc 
for purchase of these articles. Revenni 
' control excise polity 

aiiUougb the State benefits considerably from suel 


AncOTding t<i the Oriental Wntcliman, 

The “friendly handshake” is now charged with 
being very unfriendly. According to Dr. .Toha 
gundwall, Universily of Michigan, this age-old 
custom spreads diseases, especially re.spiratory in- 
fections, such as influenza. The infectious orgmisras 
of this group of diseases, he says, are pre.^ent m 
the discliarges from the mouth and nose and the 
average person’s hands are always contaminated 
with these secretions. A man who has the infefr 
tion and whose hands are contaminated, meets and 
shakes hands with his friend. The friend’s hands 
pre contaminated by this contact, and when,m3 
fingers go to his mouth shortly after the meeting, 
the route of transmission of the disease is completed, 
persons suffering from re.spiratory infections fre- 
auently use their hand to clieck a cough or 
violent sneeze, and almost immediately extend lh| 
game hand for a friendly shake with an o!d 
pcquaintance. In many, cases the result of such 
“shakes” is that the friend is made to suffer. Dr. 
Sundwall blames this form of greeting for influenza 
epidemics. 


Preaching’ Buddhism in Europe 

Dr. George Grimm gives in The Maha- 
hodhi a draft of rules for a Buddhist Order 
Colony in Europe with the following prefatory 
observations 

, Christianity considers it the highest merit in 
its adherents if they contiihute towards the 
spreading of their religion. And, as a matter of 
fact, every year untold sums of money are given 
by Christians in order to bring the teachings of 
the Nazarene more especially 'to the peoples of 
Eastern Asia — to the peoples of Eastern Asia who 
themselves possess the noblest of all religions, the 
absffinte religion, the religion of the Buddha. 

Hence the followers and friends of the Buddha 
can give them no better answer than by, on their 
side, bringing to the peoples of Europe this highest 
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religion of the Buddha, in the light of which all 
'Cliristianity pales like moonlight in the glow of 
the sun. . , , , 

This also IS thr duty of eveiy friend of the 
'Buddha in Asia. For (he Fully Awakened One 
has expressly enjoined that his disciples should 
carry his Teaching to all men. For, whoever helps 
to spread the Buddha’s teaching, bring.' to his 
Tellowmen the highest of bestowals : "The Gift 
of the Teaching excels all other Gifts.” Can is 
be that to-day there no longer are any disciples 
of the Buddha who obey this his command ? Can 
-it he that especially in Eastern Asia, there are no 
longer any friends of the Buddha’s Teaching wlio 
are blessed wnth this woild’s goods, and are willing 
to place at disposal the means necessary for the 
•spreading of the Buddha’s Teadiing in Euiope ? 
Are the rich friends of the Buddha in Asia going 
to let themselves be put to shame by the rich 
•(iliristians of Europe ? No. that cannot be 1 that 
shall not be 1 All the less shall that be. in that no 
very extraoidirary amount is rrquired. Five 
thousand pounds sterling would suffice to carry 
out a plan winch indicates the most promising 
method for the spreading of the Buddhas 
'Teaching in Europe- 


Leadership without Apprenticeship 

India abounds with leaders of all des- 
criptions, political, religions, social,, educational 
• etc. They will find the following portion 
of Swami ’rnriyananda’s talks, published in 
Ptabuddka Bknraia, interesting ; — 

‘‘A man went to a Sadlin to become his disciple. 
The Sadhii. before accepting him. informed him of 
all the hardships of a disciple’s life. The man 
replied : ‘Sire, make me a Guru directly.’ . For 
then he will be saved from the hard austeri'ies. 
If you always spare yourself, you cannot hope to 
accomplish anything.” 


The South African Settlement 

The National Christian Council Bevieto 
observes : 

We have bad in the reception that India has 
given to the news of the South African settlement, 
a distressing revelation of her present mood of 
scepticism. It seems as if in this matter a miracle 
had happened, but ‘miracles do not happen.’ The 
‘change of heart’ that we speak so much of has 
come to be reikoned a phrase to which no mean- 
ing can ever be attached. India needs -in (he 
region of political expectation to he begotten again 
to a living hope Peihaps the gradual persuasion 
that a charge has indeed come about in South 
Africa may be (he beginning of a return to faith. 
The exposition of the whole India-South African 
contention that Llr. Siiniva'a Sastri pave in Poona, 
an exposition as candid as it was luminous and 
■niaslerB, made it plain that (hiough this agreement 
things have been attained that may Le of very far- 


reaching consequence in India’s forward march 
among the peoples. The aggreement restoies India’s 
self-re.'ppct, freeing even Imr ‘coolies’ from humilia- 
tion. If they leave Africa, they leaveit as emigrants, 
seeking of their owm will a better place of settle- 
ment and free, if they choose to return. If they 
remain in Africa, they remain as fellow-citizens 
and not as aliens and interlopers And further, 
as Mr Sastri pointed out, tlie.se' notable achieve- 
ments were obtained by the direct negotiation of 
an Indian Commission, under Indian leadership, 
speaking face to face with the repiesentatives of 
their sister nation and unencumbered by the 
tutelage of foreign guides or governments There 
is ground for profound satisfaction in all this, and 
we irnst that it may help to cast out the spiiit of 
su.spirion and distrust that have of late ruled so 
lamentably in this land. 


Humour in Sikhism 

Mr. Teja Singh contributes to The Calcutta 
Bevieiu a readable article on humour in 
Sikhism, in the course of which he says : 

The most striking example of Humour plaving 
a prominent part in Sikhi'm is the fact that there 
exists a regular order of Humourists called Sulhras, 
who have carried on religious propaganda in the 
name of Guru Nanak mainlv through Humour. 

Guru Govind Singh also realized the value of 
humour and made full u.se of it in his religious 
work. Once he dressed un a donkey like a lion 
and set it roaming about the fields The . Sikhs 
began to laugh when they heard it braying, m 
spite of the lion’s coat, and asked their leader 
what it meant. The Guru told them that thev too 
would look as foolish as the donkey, if, with the 
Singh’s (lion’s) name and uniform, they still 
remained as ignorant and cowardly^ as before. 
The same love of the dramatic is exhibited bv the 
way he exposed the futility of the belief in-Durga, 
the goddess of power. When all the ghee and 
incense had been burnt and Pandit' Kesho had 
tired himself out by mumbling mantras by the 
miilinn without being able to produce the goddess, 
the Guru came forward with a naked sword and 
flashing it before the assembly declared: ‘‘This 
is the Goddess of poiver.” The same grim humour 
was shown bo him, when one spring morning, in 
the midst of hymns and recitations, he appeared 
before his Sikhs and demanded a man who 
would sacrifice himself then and there for his faith. 
He wanted to see whether the people dared to do 
anything beyond mere singing of hymns and 
reading of texts. 


Veterinary Education in India 

Mr. C. J Fernandes, G. B. Y. C., writes 
in The Indian Veterinary Journal ; 

Yeterinary education has been the Cinderella of 
Goveinmcnt educational depaitments in India. 
After forty years of existence, it is still in its in- 
fancy and its growth and prcgiess has been refatd- 
ed by a rartnmnious policy. It originated as a 
half-iicaitcd attempt at imilatmg the veicimarv 
arrangements of civilized Emopcan coum ‘ ’ 
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has remained in its original concepfion, through lack 
of encouragement and ntglea of the persons 
responsible for the progress of agricultural welfare 
in India. 

Indeed much elaboration is not needed to prove 
the immense benefits that accrue to a country 
through veteiinarj' science The veterinarian does 
not merely relieve the sufferings and prolong the 
existence of our dumb servitors but he helps mate- 
rially to conserve the vast vcalth of the nation, 
invested in its flocks and herds. Idorocver, ihe 
benefit to the geneial public by the State (ontiol 
through its vetennanaus, of the chuf infectious 
diseases of animals, some of them communicable 
to man, cannot be overestimated. Reports from 
towns and cities, vliere meat and milk inspection 
are earned out, show what service is rendered by 
the veterinarian in safeguarding the health of the 
population. Veterinary research has also proved of 
great benefit to its sister science medicine and the 
help rendered to medicine by exnenments conduct- 
ed on animals by both medical men and veterina- 
rians is too well-known to need more than passing 
mention. _ 

kndrm as tm enoTmonB cunn'iTy, chieyiy agricn'i'inT- 
al. Agriculture in the main may be said to mean 
the art of raising plants and animals that are best 
suited for the supply of food for man. If tliis is 
BO, then the importance to India of maintaining the 
health of the live-stock in the country, vhich is 
chiefly, in the hands of vefennarians, may be 
appieciated vhen we consider that the total live- 
stock m 1924-25 m India was 213 millions. 


Indian Posts and Telegraphs 

In Labour Srijut Tarajiada Mukherjee gives 
the following comparative statements of ex- 
penses of the Indian Postal and Telegraph 
Departments: 


1. Postal Expenses : 

(а) Expenditure for — 

192-425 ••• Rs. 5,50,95903 

(б) Do E--tiraated for— 

1927-28 ... Rs. 6,00,31.000 

An increase of ... Es. 43,3'i,097 

or a little over 9 percent 

2. Telegraph Traffic Expenses : 

(a) Expenditure for— 

, 1924-25 ... Rs. 1,22.56,030 

ib) Do Estimated— 

1927-28 
An increase of 


Rs. 148 42.000 
Rs. 25 8.>.970 
or over 20 percent 
the Telegraph Traffic 
by over 20 percent while 


The expenditure of 
Department, has increased 
the erpenditure of the Post office has increa'-ed 
bv only 9 percent during the same penod. The 
Telegraph Department is working at a loss and m 
the tear 1927-28 the loss estimated is Rs. 27.00000 
on the Telegraph side and Rs 474,0^0 on the 
telephone side On the, other hand a net surplus 
of Rs. 24 57,0L0 is estimated in the Post office 
aepariment. 

. The Hon’ble Member is probably aware that 
since 19.^4-25 the telegraph traffic has not increased 
in the same rates as the post office vork. It was 
naturally to be expected that there should be a 
gner percentage of increase of expenditure 


iP the Post office depaitment fimn m the 
T'elegiaph. depaitment; specially when Post nifns 
qervues in ihe subordinate ranks are so mnch 
pnderpiid. out ciuitc the revcrr,e is tlie case The 
T'ch graph sei VICO has received increa'-es at rates 
iiiorc than double that of the Post office seriice. 
\Ve do not giudge our brother woikeis in the 
Telegraph depaiinient. V'e congtatiilate them on 
thoir good luck. Rut what we lament is that the 
pool haid w Diked Post office men should not 
leceive at least ecjual ennsideration from such a 
If sympatliitic officer as Sir Bliupondra Nath Mitra. 
Theio IS a surfdus "shown m the Po^t office Budget 
and inonev is therefoie not wanting to do justice 
to the Eubordintite staff m the Post (ffice. If the 
llon’ble Member could manage to secure for the 
Telegraph service an increase of over 20 percent 
m the expendituie when the department is working 
at a loss, why could he not do likewise inth 
the Post offi -e service when, the Post office 
cleparlment is showing surplus year after year ? ' 

Mr. D. N. Dikslnt observes in the same 
issue of the same magazine: — 

My contention is that Dovemmeni; havt: 'iiti 
moral right to annex for general financial puj poses 
any surplus of Postal revenue. Indeed, tlie 
Government of India, since, the days of the East 
India Company, are committed to the principle 
that the Po'-tal Department is to be admimsterea 
without any consideration for the general revenue 
interests. In 1SG6. the Right Hon’ble Mr. Masse.v. 
the then Finance Member of the Government ot 
India, went so far as to declare that “the Post 
Office was sc potent an engine of civilisation tbaj 
no Government would be justified in allowin- 
fiscal considerations to stand m the way of am 
improvement.” Tlie onlv consideration that seemeu 
to weigh with him whether or not the postal rates 
did act as a check on correspondence, and n 
they did. they must be made liberal no matter 
•what the financial efiect was. And Sir Malcolm 
Hallev was out to demolish the generous principle 
established bv this broad-minded predecessor oi 
his. 1 maintain that the Post offite need not 
always be even self^upporting. The Post 0'“^ 
is a public utility department, and any check on 
its usefulness must be conderauea Tlie recent 
increase in Postal. rates has alrealy resulted in a 
great shrinkage in ihe volume of coire-poimence 
A similar ciicumstance was considered sufficient 
to justify a redui tion in the rates in the Bnti'U 
Isles in Sir Robert Horne’s budget, tliousn 
it involves the imposition of the financial huideu 
on the general tax payer. The rates for carrying a 
letter to .London is two annas while that of LKinaon 
to India is Vk annas. Does any body look to du® 
anomaly ? 


The Age of Consent 

In the opinion of Mr. N. Sri Earn, n® 
expressed in Tbe Bkarata Dkarma, 

The Madras public deserves to be most heartily 
congratulated for the meeting held m Gokhale Han 
on March £3, at which the following teBohiuou 
was passed with but one dissentient ; i'U® 
meeting is in favour of marriages taking place 
only alter sixteen years for girls and eighteen mr 
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boys; it is in favour of the Age of Consent bemg 
raised to fourteen years as an immediate step 
towards the prevention of child motherhood, and 
■whole-heartedly supports Sir Hari Singh Gour’s 
Bill to raise the Age of Consent for married girls 
from thirteen to foui teen.” It will be noticed that 
Sir Hari Singh’s modest proposal, which he is 
bringing up for the second time before the 
Assembly, has not only the very strong support 
of public spirited citizens, who have emphatically 
voiced their opinion in other places also, besides 
Madras, but falls considerably short of the proper 
age acceptable to them. There can be no 
reasonable doubt whatever that if the wonien of 
the country were allowed to settle the question, it 
would be decided at once in accordance with the 
demand of the Reformers. It is because .they 
have not yet come to their own and are still m 
many ways like dumb driven cattle, that, man- 
made law continues to exercise lits blightful 
ascendancy. 


Ancient Tamluk 

"We read in The Beagal-Nagpitr Raihcay 
Magazine : 

Ten miles to the south-west of Kolaghat station 
and 16 miles from Panchkura station- on the 
main line to Bombay on the banks of the 
Rupnarayan river, is the ancient port of Tamra- 
lipti. now modernized to ‘Tamluk.’ 

The date of this port is lost in the mists of 
centuries but the fact that coins have been unearthed 
near its vicinity proves it to have existed 
during the days of the Roman Empire, for the 
coins bear the face of the Emperor Justinian. It 
is obvious from this fact that the iiort was one of 
call for the Phoenicians in their journeys to the 
east. As far as we are concerned, besides being 
one of the most ancient ports in India. Tamluk 
was the only inlet of merchandise into the 
“country of Bengalla.” To ascertain approximateljr 
the date of this seaport, a reference to the Sanskrit 
works of the Jains, Buddhists and Brahmins, is 
necessary and they show frequent mention of the 
name “Tamralipta, a name which was given to 
the port as well as to the kingdom of which it -was 
the capital, as also to the people. In fact, from 
these works it is surmised that the seaport was 
in existence long before the birth of Christ. 

Ptolemy notices it in Iris geography, giving the 
place the name of'Tamalites, and this was in the 
year 150 a. d. The situation of the town in his 
maps places it on the banks of the Ganges. 

It really first merges into history by being 
several times referred to by mediaeval Buddhists 
as a port at which merchants and others embarked 
for Ceylon and the Far East. Fa-Hien {saka 405-11 
, A. D,) desrcibes it as being on the sea-front, and the 
earliest Hindu traditioa places the sea 8 miles off, 
to-day the town is 60 miles inland. 

Fa-Hien took up his abode for two years in one 
of the Buddhist monasteries. It was again ■visited 
by another Chinese pilgrim, Hmen-Tsiang (in the 
7th century ad), whose description of the place 
shows it to be near an inlet of the sea. 10 li 
(about 2 miles in circuit) with tea Buddhist 
monasteries and 1,000 monks, and near by was a 
pillar erected by King Asoka, 200 feet high- 
Indigo, silk and copper Uamra) were the ' trading 


articles of export and he concludes by thinking that 
the port got its name from the copper exports. 
StiU another Chinese pilgrim— I-tsing, landed at 
the port from China at the close of the same 
century, and Hwui-Luu, the .Corean, remarked— 

“This is the place for embarking for China from 
the East India and close to the sea.” 

' The town also finds mention in the “Story of 
the ten princes” written by Mitragupta. in which 
it is said to be close to tiie sea and not far from 
the Ganges and frequented by sea-going boats of 
the Yavannas and others, and on the whole 
prosperous. 

Again on t^e Dudhpani rock, inscription, which 
is not later than the 8th or 9th century a.d., there 
is a reference to Tamralipta, but after this period 
no mention • of the port can be found in any 
subsequent works. 


Patilt-finding 

In the Calcutta Presidency College Maga- 
zine, Mr. J. C. Ghosh humorously lays down 
the definition : 

Faults are what one finds in others ; that is 
why fault-finding has ever been a highly fascina- 
ting pursuit. As a characteristic intellectual atti- 
tude it is the recognised privilege of all civilised 
men and women, and can be engaged in with con- 
siderable impunity. Laughter, which according to 
its most modern and brilliant analyst is purely 
critical, corrective and devoid of feeling, is the 
gesture of highly sophisticated societies. The wit, 
the humourist, the satirist and the caricaturist find 
their natural quarry m the follies and foibles of 
men and women, and we unloosen our purse- 
strings in order to view ourselves in the distorting 
mirror of their art. We enioy being guyed and 
bullied by them, and call those great who really 
pull our ears while apparently pulling our legs. 
■Even personal jealousy, malice and spleen may run 
into many editions, and in the hands of a master 
achieve immortality. 

The sun and the moon would not be what they 
are if they did not have spots. It is at least some 
fun to discover that votive offerings are too often 
poured at feet that are of clay, and that the ample 
mantle hides shoulders that are too narrow. Men 
are, of course, great not because of their failings, 
but in spite of them- But no picture is complete 
Without the necessary shade.. The dark spots are 
Pot only so many foils setting off by contrast the 
general brilliance : they also supply the requisite 
human touch, for it- is the way of all flesh to err. 
Frailty is a necessary human quality, and nothing 
Would be more faulty' than faultlessness even if it 
Were possible— vapid, drab and inhuman. 


Hindu-Moslem Quarrels 

Mr. Yasudeo B. Mehta writes in Ihe 
Indian Jtevmv ; 

The many and regrettable Hindu Mahommedan 
riots that liave recently taken place in India, have 
Set people thinking as to what should bo done to 
prevent their recurrence in future. Religion has 
been a source of bitter quarrels in most if not all 
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coTmtries of fhe world at some time or other in 
hi'^tory Europe was torn to pieces by the 
religious wars of the Reformation. But as time 
passed, the followers of the different sects under- 
stood each other’s point of view 'better, and so 
their wars became less and less frequent and 
finally disappeared. In the same way, the , Hmdu- 
Mahommedan quarrels in India will disappear 
when the two communities understand each other’s 
point of view better. 

The situation is not hopeless. The different 
communities can be brought together agam and 
made to work harmoninusly as in the, past. This 
can be done by one method.— and tiiat is by 
giving the right kind of education. Whether the 
different communities have separate, schools or 
common schools, the edncation imparted in these 
schools should be of a national and not of a < om- 
munal character. All Indian children should be 
taught to take pride in. their country and her his- 
tory, and work for her improvement— as is being 
done in Turkish and Persian schools. 

That a certain amount of friction for position 
and power between different Indian communities 
will always remain, cannot he denied ; that kind 
of rivalry exists between different ‘groups all over 
the Avorld.' But if the right kind of national educa- 
tion were given. Indians will certainly be able to 
unite and work for the improvement of their coun- 
try.— and not waste their energies in irritating each 
other and flying at each other’s throats as they are 
doing at present. 


The Caves of India 

Ronghly speaking, says Dr. K. N. Sitaram 
in Shama'a^ 

The cave districts in India comprise about _ fifty 
different and distinct croups though the majority of 
thfm are to be found within the limits of the 
Presidency of Bombay. All told, the caves, both 
.those which were only natural formation ones, and 
those specially hewed from out of the sides of the 
living mountains or detached rocks big enough for 
the same purpose, number easily more than a 
thousand, although some of these are no bigger 
than mere manholes, which house some of the 
slum population in the least sanitary parts , of the 
city of Bombay, while others, like those of the 
chaitja Halls that lend dignity and charm to 
Karla Kanheri, Ajanta. Bedsa and Bhaja, are 
structural excavations of whose ‘Tour d’force’ any 
nation in the world might be proncl of. 

There are others which were Tiharas once, and 
hoii'-cd -either a college or only a community < f 
medi'Hting monkB, _ which' though secondaiilv for 
architecture, but still primarily aie now invaluable 
for the students as well as connoisseurs of art, 
tbrouchcmt the world, because of the precious 
fragments of fresroe which still adhere to their 
waits, ceilingsmnd pillars, in some of which the 
colours are still as fresh as when they left the 
bands of their masters nearly two thousand years 
ago. 

.If the caves in the Ramgarh Hills c.an claim 
priority becjinse of their antiquity, and as the 
eathesi to delmcate in colour the joy in Ufe which 


the ancient Indian felt, then the erves of Sittana- 
va3al,_ twelve miles from Puducottah, near 
Trichinoply. couUia some of the loveliest cave- 
paintings which the hands of the J lin masters of 
the hru-li has as yet given to us Ajanta contains 
the largest number of paintings executed in glori- 
ft-aatioa of the Mihavatia form of the Buldhistic 
Faitti. though some of the niintings are far from 
being either religious or Buddhistic One may say 
that the paintings of Bagh (G-walior) are more or 
less contemporary with the latest of the wall 
paintings at Ajanta, even though from the point of 
technieat aehieveineat and the colour scheme, 
some of them miy be sa’d to be superior and 
gaver even to those at Ajanta. especially the 
scenes in the Rangamahal which depict Indian 
dancing. 


Value of Historical Training 

Mr. G. A. Raida observes in Morris 
College Mgaxine : 

A historical training teaches one to be criiicai 
in his study of the various aspects of human affairs. 
“The student is to read history actively and not 
pas-'ively,” says Emeison, "to esteem his own life, 
the text, and books, the commentary. Thus com- 
pelled, the Muse of History will utter oracles °- 
sound historical morality,” (or training) says Gold- 
win Smith, ‘will sanction strong measures in evu 
times: selfish ambition, treachery, murder or .per- 
jury, it Will never sanction in the worst of ba'Cf,' 
for these are the things that make times evil% 
It you wish to' profit by your reading,” says Lora 

Bryce in one of his addresses, "do not loi get to 

sciminise each maxim deJivere4, to see if it.be 
justified by facts. Sound cniiiism (or historical 
tiaining) seeks rather to discover and appiet-iate 
inerits ilian to note faulis.” In shorbtme liisiori- 
cal training teaclies to judge of events, conecuy- 
It fosters ru'ht thinking, and favours the {oimatiou 
of a wholesome public opinion. "Let my son oi 
ten read and rellect on Iiislory ; this is the only 
true philosoph.v,” were Napoleon’s last instructions 
for the King of Rome And it is this habit of rsflee- 
tion, which a-sound historical training aims nr 
cultivating in the average citizen, for a right under- 
standing and proper guidance of the affairs of the 
society, and of the counLiy in which he lives. , , 

Another way in which a historical training is m 
practical value to the average citizen is that it 
enables him to make a fairly correct estimate of 
the future from the study of the past. ’ History, 
says Sir John Seeley, "ought surely in some degree, 
if it is worth any thmg, to anticipate the lessons ot 
time, we shall all no doubt be wise after the 
event ; we study history, that we may be wise 
before the event,” 


Engineering 

L. N. Dev, Esq., L. M. T., writes in 
Progress ; — 

Engineering is now recognised as one. of the 
sciences. It is really the science of applying tno 
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'dl3er Bc'iences to llie ordinary affairs of inankind. 
It is the practical’ application of information 
gathered by the abstract scientist, the chemist, the 
physicist, the mathematician and so forth. It is 
also defined as the science and art of adapting, 
converting and applying the great sources of power 
in nature to the use and convenience of man. 


Some Indian Artists 

N. Vyasa Ram, Esq., Bn.vviLCHiTu,\. Lekh.s.k.v 
'SmojiAXi {which we suppose is a brief hono- 
rific title), rend a paper before the Bangalore 
Mythic (Society, in which, as published in 
•its quarterly journal, we find the following ; 

The works of Ravi Varma may be roughly 
-divided into three main groups ; (portraits, scenes 
from life (contemporary) and mythological repre- 
•sentations. 1 am of opinion that his best works 
are to be found among the portraits, examples of 
■which can still be seen at Mysore. Though he 
•was not a portrait painter like Rembrandt who 
-could see through his sitters, Ravi Varma must 
certainly be accepted as one of the best portrait 
■painters of modern India. The huge portraits of 
’Their Highnesses the Maharaja and the Juvaraja of 
•Mysore are among his best productions in the 

While Ravi Varma, thiough his art created in 
•the people a certain amount of appreciation for 
•scientific colouring of light and shade, he has also 
on the other hand, stimulated the grosser tastes In 
■them for jarring colour effects and pleasant lusty 
womanhood in painting, to such an extent, that 
the path of the sincere well-wisher and reformer 
'in the line has become very steep and beset with 
■thorns on every side. India became, in conse- 
-eiuence of the activities of Ravi Varma and his 
^followers, a suburb of London and Paris in art, as 
she is a suburb of Manchester and Sheffield in 
commerce. As the art of Ravi Varma was a life- 
less imitation and hybrid combination, similar 
features dominated the life of the average .Indian 
of the period making it too prosaic and devoid of 
imaainatioD. 

The swing in Indian artistic thought towards 
the western ideal had reached far enough to need 
a re-action. And this originated on the other 
extreme of India. Ravi Varma’s prosaic art spread 
its influences from the west end of India, com- 
mercial Bombay. The reactionary influences began 
■their work from the east end of India— emotional 
and poetic Bengal. This movement, stimulated and 
patronized by E. B. Havell, the principal of the" 
Calcutta School of Arts, gathered round it a strong 
band of relentless workers like Abanindranath 
Tagore and Nandalal Bose and began a counter 
activity in art 

The members of this re-actionary school saw 
that the beauty of Indian life was fading away 
in a mad pursuit of a foreign civilization and eon- 
•cluded that the only method of purging Indian art 
of its newly acquired evils and purifying it once 
again was to look back to the past for inspiration 
and guidance. Consequently they based their 
studies on the art of Ajanta. and the Moghul and 
jRajput schools of the mediteval period. Without 
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doubt this movement produced some excellent 
artists who have won world-wide fame for their 
country through their productions, Abanmuranath 
Tagore, Nandalal Bose, Surendranath Ear, Asit 
Kumar Haidar, Gogonendranath Tgore and Mukul 
Chandra Dey are among the foremost of them in 
Bengal. These artists developed different styles 
of their own each specializing in his own way. 
Gogonendranath Tagore specialized in the ironical 
aspect of art and produced a series of extremely 
humorous and instructive cartoons illustrating the 
degeneration of Bengali life. He has now become 
an -exponent of the new theory of cubism. 

As the fashion of Indian art grew more and more 
common the spirit of fanaticism found itself 
gradually entering the minds of the later artists. 
Among the ideals of the new school, one was to ^ 
copy and revive the style, of Ajanta. But the new 
artists forgot that the hand can never imitate the 
style of Ajanta unless the heart is mspiied by the 
ideal of A'anta artists. If the ideal was there the 
style would come by itself. 

It is with a certain feeling of pride, however, 
that we have to consider the effect of the activities 
of the new school of thought ou South Indian 
artists who came under its influence. While Bengal, 
always emotional, soared beyond its normal limits 
and reached tlie 
South India, tho _ 

her artists in this new wave of artists’ renaissance, 
brought her reason and intellect to bear upon these 
problems and struck out a new line for herself. 

Two names appear before me in outstanding 
prominence in South India ; Venkatappa of Mysore 
and Natesan of Hyderabad. These two artists 
evolved a stvle of their own which particularly 
reflected the ideals of the part of the country they 
lived in. 


extent of fanaticism in her art, 
rh represented by a handful or 


“To the Youth of India” 

Through the medium of Hie Scholar Miss 
' M. A. Tata, M. Sc., Barrister-at-Law, addresses 
the following words to the Youth of India : — 

From times immemorial poets have sung of 
Youth, It is the most -wonderful period in one’s 
life. The youths are to a country what the spring 
IS to the year. They feel the joy of being alive ; 
vital- forces are pulsating, throbbing through them, 
striving for expression like the flowers which 
burst forth in spring from the cold barren earth. 
It -IS those vital forces which give courage, -rision 
and adventuresomeness to youth, nay, which are 
its sole prerogatives. It is a time when sympathy 
IS rich and wide, the “world has not been broken 
into fragments by narrow domestic walls”, and the 
mind is not fossilised in terms of dogma and 
tradition. Buoyancy _ and hope are characteristics 
of youth, for, were it not so, progi'ess would not 
be possible m the world. It is this capacity of 
youth to dare, to be, which is the motive force of 
all progress. Life is the greatest of adventures 
■which faces us all ; if we shrink from it, if we do 
nor face it, then surely something is wrong with 
us somewhere, for it is not in the nature of youth 
to doubt and hesitate, but to dare and hope. 
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PracHcal Idealists'. 

This is a time •when dreams are dreamt and 
ideals are formed. Bat now-a-days, it is, not 
enough merely to dream great dreams ; this, is an 
era pre-eminently of action, at no time in history 
avas there so much need for right and decisive 
action as to-day. This is an era of big interna- 
tional movements. We, -who ha-ve learnt the value 
of combination and organisation in business and in 
politics, why should not we, the youths of a nation, 
unite and form an' association of practical idealists— 
for that is what we hope to be. 


Improvement of Third Class Carriages 
The Indian Bailways observes: 

In our opinion more accommodation should be 
provided -with a view to avoid overcrowding and the 
benches should be -wider, to get rid of the present 
punishments. All carriages should be securely 
walled with wood and glasses and present narrow 
gauge open-trucks should be permanently damaged. 
In local trains also there should be privy arrange- 
ments, as nobody can check the call of nature and 
in view of sanitation this is bad. A cook room will 
serve a party well, but average Indians will not 
heartily support the idea. Water must there 
invariably be in all carriages and to this point all 
attention is respectfully drawn. Tliere should be 
iron nails set in E B- Ry. carriages as are found in 
the B" I. R. ones, in addition to the hanging 
benches. The same case applies to the Inter Class 
carriages. Overcrowding there is very great. 
People pay much but do not get suitable room to 
their ill-luck. Like third, more Inter Class carriages 
should be attached ■with every train to avoid 
discomforts and disquietitudes. We request the 
Railway authorities to be mindful to our hearty 
requests and sincere entreaties made above. 


Self-help for Indian States Subjects 

The Karantalca dissents from Mr. 
Vijiaraghavachariar’s opinions on Indian 
States on the following point among others : 

He says that the people of the States have 
themselves to work for their emancipation. No 
one will be so foolish as to dissent from this. But, 
if he has known anything of the internal condi- 
tions of the States, he should not need to be told 
how very difficult— nay, impossible— it is for their 
peoples to carry on any political work, The 
Pnnees and their ministers know how to get scent 
of any attempt to start a popular agitation and 
how to crush it out. If their people should 
advance, it is essential that they should be helped 
by the progressive patriots of British India, even 


as these were inspired and guided and helped in 
the past by the progressive nitriots of Bugiaad, 
likeJHume and Wedderburn. Farther, it is only a 
form of ealightened sclf-iaterest for the politiciaa 
of British ludia to feel coucerned for the politics 
of his brother iu the Indian State. For, any 
scheme of Swaraj for British ludia must, at some 
vital points, touctt the claims and interests of the 
Indian States ;. and no proper scheme can therefore 
be devised ■without a serious consideration of the 
latter’s position and prospects also. 


Teaching of Economics in School 

We read in The Garland •. 

The importance of the study of a true National 
system of Bconomics to the gro-wing citizens of a 
country can in no sense be overrated and the 
lamentable lack of knowledge in this subject even 
m several of our so-called educated men is one of 

the most, regrettable shortcomings in the system 
of education prevalent in this country. That the 
subject of economics has not been given the 
proper place it. deserves in our present eurricnla of 
studies prescribed for schools and college.3 gp« 
without saying and a chat -with an average indivi- 
dual passing for .an educated man on such a topic as 
India 8 international trade or tarilT or currency 
problems, gives you ample room. I do not know, 
whether to say for regret or for laughter. I have 
often been, wondering how seriously inadequate 
that education must be which does not impart to 
Its recipient some knowledge regarding the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth in his country, 
the monetary standard and the banking systems 
prevalent, the principle and practice of the tax 
system or systems in vogue etc. If the teaching 
of the elements of economics in general and of 
Indian economics in particular were more wide- 
spread than it is now, there would have been.no 
possibility of men of some education betraying 
colossal Ignorance on such a topic of discussion as 
say the suitability or otherwise of state aid to some 
industry, during some specific period of its growth 

As things stand, few outside the small circle, of 
college and University Professors of Economics, 
seem to take any great interest in the discussion 
of Economic problem. Even several of the news- 
papers try carefully, to avoid the subject, and even 
when occasional editorials on ecenomie questions 
appear, the average reader seems to slur over it 
for tho simple reason that he does not understanq 
it or thinks so. The proceedings of economic 
inferences do not often get the publicity they 
deserve and even if published appear almost as 
Ureek and Latin to the vast majority of readers 
., It will therefore be certainly an excellent thing. 
It the eauc»tioaal authorities see t'neir way, to 
make an elementarv study of Indian economics 
commilsq^ in our High School classes throughont 
the Presidency. 
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Sir Muhammad Iqhal’s Poetry 

111 The Bhirni Jlr. S. A. Pahmnii says of 
•Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s poetry, in part 

In the midst of a community proaninpr under 
the dead-weipht of a lifeless inteltcctualiam and 
steeped in the opiate of pantheistic sufism came this 
sinper of etcnial melodies, and with one touch 
of his wir.ard-hand set into ecstatic vibration the 
life-strinps of a whole nation The sleepers of 
centuries stirred, yawned, opened their eyes, and 
found them.'olves in a new world. Some under- 
stood, some misundeistood ; all were tlinlled. 
And in the midst of this commotion, rose the 
voice of the poet, Binpinp triumphantly ; 

“I hare bo need of tiie ear of fj^ay, 

I am the voice of the Poet of To-morrow.” 

— Secrets of the Self 

Tliat is the keynote to his poetry; He is not 
•merely an inspired sentimentalist, c.atermp to _ the 
love of "seb-stufr.” so characteristic of the (Jnent. 
Tie feels that he has a mes-saBe to deliver— a 
raessaso he must proclaim with all the breath he 
can command : . , 

"My sonc exceeds the ranse of the chord 

Tet I do not fear that my lute will break.' 

-Secrets of the Self 

His is indeed an inspirinc messaBc. He demons- 
trates to us that life is livable if only we Imew 
it — not only livable but enjoyable. He enters a 
vigorous protest acainst the dogma that this world 
is an illusion and that therefore, one must resort 
•to the woods and eat fig-leaves to save one s soul. 
We are not meie grains of sand buffeted by 
every chance-wind, the ephemeral playthings of 
an ironic Fate. We are atoms indeed, but atoms 
pregnant vith the potentialities of life. We have 
only to develop our latent powers to realize 
ourselves ; 

"You do not know your worth: it takes its 

_valn 0 from you. 

■Otherwise this sparkling ruby is but a piece 

of stone.” 

—Message of the East - . 

And again : 

“0 thon that art heedless of the trust 

committed to thee 

Esteem thyself superior to both worlds 1” 

— Secrets of the Self 

He does not merely hold out to our admiring 
gaze the vision of the supreme goal of life— he 
tells ns how wo can actually attain it. We have 
only to ediicato the Ego in us by a life of con- 
sistent self-affirmation, self-assertion, and self- 
expression. 


A Dutch Journal 

In a journal named Timhoel, conducted 


in Dutch and published in Java, we find a 
translation of Dr. J. T Sunderland's article 
in the Aloclcrn Revieiv entitled “America’s 
Interest in India.” 


The Labour Movement in China 

Mr. Ta Chen concludes his article on the 
labour movement in China in the International 
Labour Rciiciv thus: — 

In the first place, in order to strengthen the 
labonr movement, Jabnnr must be divorced from 
hoth_ politics and radicalism, for in recent years 
Political changes and communistic propaganda 
have adversely affected the cause of labour. 
Meantime, strenuous efforts should be made to 
recruit men of courage and determination to ficht 
the cause of labour independently and unselfishly. 
Unless there are a considerable number of men 
■with a strong conviction that social and industrial 
Progress will come only through an emancipated 
Proletariat, it ivill not be possible to carry on a 
fruitful labonr movement. Secondly, the predomin- 
ant ambition of labour should be the social and 
economic improvement of the workmen, for their 
misery to-day is fundamentally due to combined 
social and economic causes. The main 
questions at issue include wages, hours of 
labour, conditions of employment, and social 
treatment by, the employers. Only when the 
■Workers have an income adequate to maintain a 
decent standard of living can higher ideals of 
social life be discussed. The economic phase of 
the fight should precede any other consideration 
in a programme of social reconstruction for present- 
da'y China. Thirdly, unsound practices should he 
avoided. A general tendency to-day is to imitate 
the tactics of the labour movement in the west. 
Certain practices may have been successful for 
the ptiupgle between capital and labour in Europe 
Or America but may yet be ineffective in China. 
Regulations or policies of trade unions may bo 
efficient for one society but unsuitable for another. 
Certain aspects of the Chinese labour movement 
to-day are still too foreign in spirit Trade union 
methods andpracHces of western countries should be 
§0 modified as to suit economic and social conditions 
in China. The 8-hour working day should not be 
blindly advocated when the 10-hour day would in 
many cases be a blessing to the workers. It is 
fiseless to agitate blindly for labour co-partnership 
in industry when the majority of the worUers are 
still illiterate and care little for such privileges. 
What is urgently needed, then, is a programme 
Of nractical reforms, based upon existing social 
conditions, which shall truly serve to promote the 
welfare and happiness of the workers. Some 
ilmdaniental work must be done to build up an 
intelligent proletariat capable of appieciating and 
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miBg -wisely its just rights and -privileges. 
Gradually its social standards _ should be raised, 
so as to ensure industrial peace in the nation, and 
BO uMmately throughout the world, 


Japan’s Foreign Relations 

• Tim Japan Magazine contains the follow- 
ing opinion of Baron Shidehara, minister for 
foreign affairs, Japan, on Japan’s foreign 
policy : 

Our policy covering all questions in the rela- 
tions between Japan and China may then be 
summarized as follo-w: 

1. To respect the sovereignb’^ and territorial 
integrity of China, and scrupulously to avoid all 
interference in her domestic strife 

2. To promote solidarity and- economic rax)- 
prochement between the two nations. 

3. To' entertain sympathetically and helpfully 

the just aspirationa of tbe Cbiueae people, and 
to co-operate in tlie efforts for the realization of 
such aspirations, ; 

4. To maintain an attitude of patience and 
toleration in the present situation of China, and 
at' the same time, to protect Japan’s legitimate 
and essential rights and interests by all reasonable 
means at the disposal of the Government 


inarch ahead of the _ Cantonese troops and pave- 
the way for their victories Tne _ most serious 
obstacles which the Chinese Nationalists will en- 
counter in winning over their fellow-countrymen 
will not be created by their present active 
opponents, who appear already to _ be beaten. 
They will arise after the fighting _ is over, and 
when they -will have to redeem their pledge to 
provide the Cliinese with an orderly and pro- 
gressive national government. 


Financial Interests and the Use 
of Violence 

In the opinion of the editor of Tim World 
Tomorrotc, 

The use of violence by nations to protect their 
financial interests abroad is proving to be less 
and less effective. The policy of armed coercion 
is rapidly breaking do-wn in China, India, and 
Egypt, and has already been abandoned, in Turkey. 
Ireland, and the Ruhr. The economic boycott 
the industrial strike, the policy of non-violent 
non-co-operation, and national armies are being 
widely used to administer disastrous blows to 
the commercial and financial interests of 
foreigners. It is supreme folly to think that 
western powers can successfully safeguard their 
economic interests in the Near Bast or id 
the Orient by the use of violence. 


Difference Between the Nationalist and. 

Anti-Nationalist Armies in China “Colour” Problem of the British Empire 


Vie Ncic Ecpuhlic obsera-es : 

It looks more and more as if the national im- 
pulse to .which the Canton government is giving 
an effective military and political expression -will, 
in the course of the present year, subdue the 
whole of China The Nationalist victories, accord- 
ing to all accounts, are won puite as much by 
propaganda as by the discipline and the valor of 
the Cantonese armies. The troops which oppose 
them are merely mercenaries, or at best provincial 
levies; and tlieir loyalty and the loyalty of the 
communities which tliey are supposed to defend 
are easily undermined by armies which are 
fighting on behalh of - the Chinese national idea. 
For the first time in centuries, the Canton govern- 
ment is offering to the Chinese peoples the 
prospect of participating in the life of an oderly, 
independent stale vlnch will at least try to 
govern in their interests. Propaganda to this 
effect ought to work as well ip the north of 
China as it. has in the south. Chang Tso-lin 
stands, it is true, for an idea. He. like many 
another apprehensive official, is proclaiming him- 
self to the WO! Id as the arch-cnemv of Bolshevism, 
but this kind of preachment is intended, not for 
the benefit of the Chine.se, hut to curry favour 
■and suppoit from foreigu powers. The anti- 
I'atiorjai sts tan for the time being place armies 
IP tne field against the Cantonese armies, but 
canno.t iiiace ide-os in the field against the 
'-untonese ideas. These ideas will continue to 


irriting on the above subject in The^ 
Labour Magazine, Major D. Graham Pole- 
asks : 

Are OUT Statesmen Vg enough to settle the 
Eastern problem in a big way ? If not. they are 
going to unite the whole of the coloured rarms 
against the dominion of their white over-lords- 
Not only shall we lose the Indian Empire because 
of the lack of imagination of our Statesmen, but 
we sh-all go far to unite the whole of Asia, and 
possibly the whole of. the coloured peoples of 
the. world, in a determination to overthrow the 
white races wlio seem unable to see the signs that 
even he who runs may read. 


Muddle and Bombay 

Mr. B. Shiva Rao wiiles to Foriign 
Affairs (British) : 

Dr. Besant lias been a severe critic of Britisli 
rule in India, which may be elScient in administra- 
tion, but has shown a criminal neglect of all that 
concerns the life of the people-education, heallh, 
food and decent housing. 

Even this • bubble of '‘efficiency” was burst 
recently by a Comniittee appointed by the Covem- 
ment itself. Lord Lloyd, when he was in Bombay 
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as Governor, lauadied a scheme for re-claiming a 
portion of the sea for ereator-Bombay. The scheme 
is a colossal failure, and the protests of the people 
became so loud that the Government appointed a 
Committee. How the work was done is best told 
in its own words : 

The organisation and arrangements made for the 
conduct of the scheme were almost unworkable. 
Responsibility ■was not clearly defined. Much of 
the technical work was left to 'an over- worked 
Chief Executive Engineer, or was not done at all. 
Hobodv believed himself responsible for the due 
execution of the work. No real effort was made to 
secure competitive tenders. 

Every word in the above paragraph is from the 
Committee’s report. The scheme failed because the 
clay at the bottom of the sea was hard, and the 
dredger ordered from England could only work on 
soft clav. Lord Lloyd’s defence is that the dis- 
tinction between hard and soft clay was too techni- 
cal for him to appreciate! Sir George Buchanan, the 
expert, gave such “manifest underestimates” that 
the Committee says, “it cannot understand how 
they found acceptance at Bombay and Delhi.” 
When Sir George was questioned by the Committee 
about his figure's, "he preferred not to answer 
those questions ” Sir Lawless Hepper was Director 
of the Department, on a salary of over £5,000 a 
year. Hts annual reports, says the Committee, 
“cannot be justified. They do not present a true 
picture of progress of the work, and concealed 
material circumstances ” 

Now comes the best part of the story. The 
misleading of the public for over six years by 
false reports; the sanction of a scheme on figures 
deliberately altered and equally deliberately over- 
looked bv the Bombay Government and the Govern- 
ment of India : the ordering of a soft clay dredger 
to do operations on hard clay ; the breakdown of 
the scheme, involving a loss of several millions of 
pounds— none of this is denied. But the men 
concerned in this were all honest, says the Com- 
mittee, "actuated by tbe highest motives.” They 
perpetrated— well, only ‘errors of judgment.” 


A Union of English-speaLing' Peoples 

On Mr. Hearst’s advocacy of a Union 
of English-speaking peoples Mr. J. Krishna- 
murfi makes many just observations, some 
of which are quoted below. 

What, in Heaven’s name, is the fundamental 
difference between a non-English-speaking person 
and an English-speaking person, between a Hindu 
and a Christian, or between a Chinese and an 
American, that they cannot peacefully enjoy the 
■world together ? Is it because of the difference in 
colour, in traditions, in customs, that we should be 
legarded as sunerior or inferior? The highest 
Bmlimin of _ India regards the white man, or 
anyone outside his own caste, as “beyond the 
pale.” He is as instrumental in causing a division 
as the man who is convinced of the superiority of 
the English race 

A Union of English-speaking races alone, while 
it miglit undoubtedly increase the material wealth 
and prosperity of those races, would not make for 


the well-being of the world, because it 'wouldt 
leave out of the new civilization tlie wisdom, the 
culture, the beauty of the East and of the non- 
English-speaking races. The English-speaking races, 
while they have been distinguished for their power 
of organization, of goveimment and of law, while 
they have produced great literature and works of 
art, have never given birth to a religion or to a- 
great spiritual teacher. The spiritual wealth of the 
world lies in the East, and the material wealth of 
the world lies in the West ; and the union of both, 
is the guarantee of the world’s happiness. 


“China Jlnst Arm" 

The following is taken from the London 
Inquirer : 

“One of the saddest things said to me whilst I 
was m China,’ writes Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 
(D. S. A ) as quoted in The Christian Registevr 
‘was said by the President of Amoy University, 
one of the noblest men it has ever been my 
privilege to meet. We were sitting on the deck 
of a vessel on our way to Hong Kong, and we 
were discussing the, present and the future of 
China. He said, ‘China must arm. No Oriental 
nation can have the respect of the Christian nations 
of the West unless it is armed. No Oriental naticn 
can expect justice at the hands of any Christian 
nation unless it is armed. There is nothing, then, 
for us to do but to arm. We must go contrary to 
the traditions of onr people and to the principles 
of the greatest of our sages in order to secure 
justice at the hands of the nations of the West.’ 
And I sat there in his presence shamefaced and 
dumb.’ 


Awakened China 
We read in The Modern World : 

Seventeen years ago the “break-up of China” 
was taken for granted by the chancellories of the 
world. 

Today China can no longer be regarded as one 
of the stakes for which imperialist diplomacy cai> 
plav. 

Four hundred million people representing the 
oldest— and in many ways the most civilized— 
race the world has known have tautened in 37 
years as no one would have anticipated they could 
have tautened in a century. 

Every close student of Chinese history 
recognizes that beneath the surface diffenices 
China’s diverse populations display, there is a 
psychic unity represented by a myriad manifes- 
tations which the casual tourist, the purblind 
militarist or diplomatist can never see. 

Devices and outside oppression— railroads, 
telegiaphs and airplanes on the one band and 
arrogant bullying on the other hand- have served 
to make this psychic unity potent even in the 
gross terms which, alone. Occidental imperialism 
can understand. 

From China emerges a voice which will increa- 
singly influence the future. It is the voice of a 
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tinly rivilizfd. ratiocal, otliical hiltur rondo 
vibrant and Ihrcatc-nrop by enforced self-rrrolcction 
apainst tbo mcK-iy ammalistic, brutisli activities 
Terresmliiip tlmt mythical "superiority ’ of the 
predatoiv Occident esaltinp the phyaical while 
Hind to the more subtle ideals to which the 
■Orient has piven allegiance. 


.A Polish View of Eng^lish-speahing- Peoples 


a jonr- 
the only 
following 
English- 


We have received from AVnisaw 
rial named Zycjc IVolvc. in which 
things that we could road were the 
lines in English addressed “To 
speaking Peoples”; — 

How now?— 

For the others only You have the moral 
coniinand of disarinement in order to bo able to 
keep easier Tour uncontrolled armed dominance 
over the world ? . , . , „ 

From the others only You reouire to give full 
rights to racial and speech minorities, and for 
Yourself You guard the right of opressing enormous 
peoples, whose culture is by many millenia older 
than Your own ? 

For others You have pulpits to preach the 
sublime words of Chiist. but for Yourself You 
preserve the Moloch’s and Mamteou’s altars? 

Ireland. Mexico. Nicaragua"- 
The Negros. The Boers— 

Lidia. China— 

And the aSair of the Mavor of Cork— 

And the process of Mahatma Gandhi- 
Still, You are not ashamed. You mighty powers ? 
Still do You not regret this sublime role of a 
Great Arbiter of the World, that the cruel War 
has awarded to You ? 

0 1 Anglo-Saxons 1 

Every Anglo-Saxon is not like this. 


Beating Politicals in Soviet Russia 


In a .Bulletin -published in Paris and 
Berlin in March there are some frightful and 
disgusting details of the treatment received 
by political prisoners in Soviet Russia, some 
of which we print below. The more dis- 
gusting portions have been left out. 

_ In a cell occupied by 4 Georgian Social 
Democrats was placed the non-partisan working- 
man Beliankin. The Georgians, speAing Russian 
imperfectly, used to converse among themselves 
in their native tongue. In consequence, Beliankin 
ielt himself entirely isolated and requested to be 
transferred into another .cell, or into solitary. His 
^mand refused, Beliankin declared a hunger strike. 
H® was entirely ignored by the. prison management, 
tut the Irth day of his strike, when he was 
removed from his cell for the puipose of adminis- 
tering forcible feeding. The other politicals 
motefted against this bv creating an obstruction 
V I minutes, during which time 

doom tables and -stools against the 


Within a few mimites the prison was filled wnth 
the special guards ot flic G, I’. U. who iinracdiately 
forced themselves into the cells and hecan 
throwing their contents into the corridor. The 
politicals did not resist, not wishing to precipitate 
any blood'-hcd. in view of the fact that the 
Tchekists wore all armed, some of them licing 
dtunk. But the activities of the G. P. U. guards 
did not stop theic. After tlie contents of me 
cells were all thrown out, the Tclickisfs aUacked 
the prisoDe*"S. They began forcibly ^ucdre-ssing 
them, the while beating the victims. Not only the 
men, hut the Women prisoners were similarly 
treated. The proceedings in the female cells were 
accompanied with terrible scenes _ of brutality. 
They would pick up a woman bodilv._ one guard 
tearing ofT her things, another pulling oil her 
stockings, while the other Tchekists indulged m 
market vulpanty and cynicism. , 

One of the women, the S. R. Ksheshnevskaya. 
was knocked down and beaten into_ unconsdo^- 
ness for daring to protest. The Zionist-Sonalist 
woman Iloltzman and several others Bunered 
similar treatment. The Social Democrat Dalinsky 
was badly beaten up for hying to protect his 
wife. Also Dichter and his wife Yenger. Even 
the sick politicals did not escape brutal handling. 

Dinhiff three days the Tchekists coaiinited ini’ 
healings. 

_ The use ot the toilet is allowed for only 
minutes— for the occupants of each cell, collectively. 
The guards actually force themselves into the 
toilets, even when occupied by women, and drag 
the occupant to his cell, irrespective of his or her 
condition. The women in particular have beffl 
brought to such apass that they now refuse togo w 
the toilet to wash up. 

For some time past the anrliorities of the 
Tobolsk polit-isolator have been making the liv^ 
of the politicals unbearably miserable. Ihe 
Anarchist prisoners occupy Cell No. 6 and one 
morning, about 10-30, the usual time for being 
permitted to go to the lavatory, the men were 
informed that the lavatory was engaged. They 
waited patiently, repeatedly reminding the keep^ 
about their need. This continued till 3 in the 
afternoon, though never on previous occasions was 
the toilet engaged by one person for more than 
15 minutes. 


Prohibition in America 

We read in The International Student of 
America : 

. At the moment, prohibition as a national policy 
IS Exported by the business community, by an 
the Protestant churches, by the women’s organiza- 
tions. by the farmers, and probably by the_ boot- 
leggers altogether a very powerful combination 
for any political party to challenge successfully- 
In Europe we are constanly told that Amencau 
mbor desires to re-establish the liquor interesK- 
Even _if this were true, labor is not so universally 
organized m America aS in Britain and does not 
take the same part in politics. But it is not truo- 

Manual woikers in the United States belong m 

great measure to what is called the middle class. 
They belong to labor but not to the lower classes- 
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These men are often associated with church and 
cliapol. These would be against drink. Then, also, 
too manr wives of manual workers attribute to 
prohibition the comforts of their homes to make at 
all universal the pro-liquor views of a limited 
number of labor leaders in districts where there 
are foroif?n-born workei'S. 

This joarnal shows how owing to prohibi- 
tion health has improved, crime decreased, 
drnnkenness decreased, drinking in colleges 
decreased and economic conditions improved. 
Consequently there are more homes, better 
homes, less poverty, and more food (not wine 
and beer), milk and meat. 


The Soul of China 

Writing in T/ie Revieiv of Nations on 
the Soul of China Professor Richard Wilhelom 
observes, impart : — 

The East does not form one indivisible whole. 
It is true that there are some, common traite— some 
thiDRS that are characteristic of all civilisations 
from Constantinople to Calcutta and Tokvo, if they 
are contrasted with Western Europe and America. 
The common characteristic may be briefly defined 
as a holding fast to the natural profundities of the 
soul, as against the Western tendency to make life 
consistently mechanical and rational. But wthin 
this unity we find a variety of forms of expression, 

Chinese civilisation has already passed through 
one crisis about 2200 years ago. At that period it 
passed through its mechanical stage. Technical 
discoveries were made, and something like capi- 
talism and industrialism came into existence The 
old orders fell into decay, and a new aristocracy 
of wealth and power sprang up. A process of 
atomisation took place in thought. The philosophy 
of Yang Clm w,as a glorification of the individual, 
who would not give up one jot or one tittle even 
to benefit the whole world, and on the other hand, 
would not accept one jot or one tittle which was 
not his just due. Mo Ti, on the other hand, taught 
a rationalistic faith in an anthropomorphically 
conceived personal God, whose will it was that 
all men should love one another. He hoped to 
build up the fabric of society on tlie basis of this 
universal human love, organised in the form of a 
church, and on a ratiopalistip system of pragmatism 
and utilitarianism. In his view that is true which 
has prevailed historically, that which is practically 
useful, and that which corresponds to the dictates 
of common sense. 

As far as China’s attitude towords the West is 
concerned, it has gone too far in the reception of 
the mechanical civilisation of the West for retreat 
to be possible. The Chinese want the advantages 
of mechanical industry. This however means that 
capitalism, and the uprooting of the factory workers 
and their reduction to the status of a proletariat, 
must also be accepted. What is more, the improve- 
ment of means of communication, the development 
of mining, and the industrialisation of large tracts 
of territory cannot fail to have its effects on the 
structure of Chinese society. The organisation of 
the Confueian family State will necessarily break 


down, and the atomisation of society will be the 
result. 

There is no intentiou in China of passing through 
all the phases of capitalistic industrialism, which 
caused so much misery in Europe, in the same way 
that Europe was obliged to pass through them. 
China benefits by the historical moment at which 
industrialism , comes to it. Since the Russian 
Revolution it is no longer a moral possibility for 
the proletariat to be treated in so inhuman a 
fashion as in Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 
Again the Chinese worker is not so defenceless 
against exploitation by the employers as the Euro- 
pean worker was when there came, without 
warning, the sudden development of machinery 
and its consquences. China hss inherited from its- 
past the power to organise. The system of guilds 
of traders and craftsmen in the towns is still full 
of vitality. These organisations are a further deve- 
lopment of tlie administrative organisations of the- 
viil^es, which are based upon combinations of 
famjlies. They constitute the germ of trade unions. 
Besides, the workers in China, are not struggling 
without defence of help in inarticulate misery. 
They receive guidance, assistance and moral 
support from the students, who feel their solidarity, 
with the struggling proletariat and stand shoulder 
to shoulder with it. 

A solution for all the problems with which' 
Ciiina is faced is to be found in ' the spirit of the 
old traditions. The more the Chinese have become 
sceptical that the only salvation is to be found in 
the gospel of Europe, the more they have realised, 
how mu'-h benefit is to be derived from their own 
past, and have tended I to go back to it. The 
representatives of Young China have undertaken, 
the gigantic task of impartially investigating and. 
sifting what national and what foreign elements- 
are good and useful, and can bp amalgamated to- 
form a new svnthesis of cultures. 

Let ns sum up what has been said above. If- 
mankind is to set itself free from the bonds of the 
temporal and the local, it needs two things. The- 
first is profound penetration into its own subcons- 
cious, until from that beginning the way is opened 
to all tliose living experiences to which access is 
gained intuitively in mystical contemplation. This- 
is the contribution of the East. On the other side, 
mankind needs the bringing of the free individuality 
to the utmost pitch of intensity, until it gains 
sufficient strength to bear the fall pressure of the- 
external world. This is the contribution of the 
West On this ground East and West meet as 
twin brothers each of which is the necessary- 
complement to the other. 


Wiping Out Illiteracy in China 

t 

Current History for April has an interest- 
ing article on this subject by Lenning .Sweet, 
in the course of which he says: — 

What Socrates did for the thought of Greece, 
what Pasteur did for medical science, Y. C. James 
Yen is doing for democracy in Asia. 

Yen. who conceived and founded the Popular, 
Education ilovemeat is gradually teaching 320 
000,000 people to read and write at the rate of a 
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million a year, at a cost to each pupil of ninety 
six hours’ time and to the community of the 
equivalent of 50 cents per scholar. This has been 
done almost entirely by volunteer help, in a 
•country in which there is no semblance of central 
Government and which has sunk into poverty 
and anarchy through fifteen years of civil war 
and brigandage. 

Never before has it been possible for a Manchu- 
rian coolie to learn at first-hand the thoughts of 
Ms countryman in Canton, or for him to r^d 
what is happening in Paris, in Vienna, in New 
•York. Now millions are learning to understand the 
meaning of “China” For ' the three million text- 
books which Yen has sold do not merely teach 
the pupils to recognize the puzzling Chinese 
characters ; they also carry lessons concerning 
love of country, veneration of the heroes of old, 
■ the solidarity of the labouring classes, the imperial- 
ism of foreigners and the meaning -of citizenship 
-in a republic. 


■AfgFamstaTi’s “Modern” 'Rtiler 

"We read in the same magazine ; — 

Amanullah Khan is an ambitious man. He has 
'two objects in view ; to become the Caliph or 
religions head of all the Sunni Mohammedans in 
the world, and to modernize his country. 

The Amir has already taken many steps to 
realise his second object, viz., to modernize his 
country. He has taken Japan as his model, and 
like the late Mikado. Mutsu Hito, he is introducing 
-all sorts of reforms in the country. 

The Amir is rapidly progressing. He has 
-employed a large number of Turks to bring 
'Afghanistan into line with Western .countries ; 
the Afahan army is trained by Turkish officers. 
■The Turks are also put in charge of the Fmance 
'Department. But though the Amir prefers Turks, 
who as mohammedans are more agreeable to his 
people as introducers of Western civilization, it 
must not be supposed that he employs no Western 
peoples. There are some American and German 
'experts appointed to guide the industrial and 
commercial activity of the country. No British or 
Russians are employed, because the amir is afraid 
•of both Great Britain and Russia, Non-official 
Western peoples are also taking part in the 
'development of Afghanistan. A German firm 
called “Shirkat-i-Alman” iThe German Cooperative 
Company ) has recently secured monopoly of the 
■whole export and import trade of the country. 
Another German firm has applied for the mono- 
•poly of valuable minerals in Afghanistan and the 
application is being considered by the Amir. Rreneh 
archaeologists under M. A, Foucher have obtained 
a thirty year monopoly for excavating the remains 
of the Greeo-Bactrian civilization in the country. 
The Amir is a strong protectionist With the 
exception of the. Koran and other religious books, 
also war material there is a heavy duty on all 
imports into the kingdom. Powders, cosmetics, 
collars and handkerchiefs are charged 100 per 
Cent duty. 

Tlie Government of Afghanistan has been 
TOnsidcrably improved. The Amir sees that no 
tyranny is practised in any of the five provinces 


into which liis kingdom is divided — Kabul, Kanda- 
har, Afghan Turkestan, Herat and Badakshan 
which are ruled each by a Governor. He has 
created a Khilwat (cabinet) which is composed of 
Sirdars (hereditary noblemen) and Khans (represen- 
tatives of the people). He has also created two 
assemblies, the Durbar Shahi (the Senate) .and 
Kharwanin Mnlkhi (Congress) Justice is admims- 
terd by the Kazi ( the District Judge ) and under 
the Kazi comes the Kotval ( Magistrate ). The 
Amir himself is the Supreme Court of Appral. 
Amanullah Khan, like Oriental monarchs of old, 
has also set apart a day in the week on . which 
humblest of. the subjects can approach him and 
pour their grievances into his ears. 

He is something of a linguist, because, besides 
Pustn (the peopleh language) and Persian (the 
court language) he speaks English and French. 
He dresses in a half Oriental and half Western 
style ; but he takes good care that the cloth fro.m 
which his germents are made is manufactured in 
Afghanistan. 


Increasing Duration of Life 

Mr. Watson Davis writes in the same 
monthly : — 

One of the most notable achievements in the 
eventful half century since Pasteur has. been the 
increase in the average duration of life in the 
United States. At present the . average length ot 
life is 58 years. Public health experts predict 
that the average years of man will continue, to 
lengthen as time goes on. At the recent eonve.ntion 
of the American Public Health Association 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale gave a schedule 
of how the duration of life should increase in the 
years to come, assuming that a hundred-yoar , 
average duration is the attainable limit. In 193u, 
the average length of life will be 61 : in 1940. oo ; 
1950, 69; 1960, 72 ; 1970, 75 : 1980. 78 : 1990, 80 . 
2000, 82- In the distant time of 2100 nearly 
everybody should live until 94 years of age. 
Professor Fisher pointed out that increases m 
length of life were being made at an amazing rate 
at the present time. The pace for the quarter 
century just past was 40 years increase per centu^. 
whereas it was only 4 years per centnry in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. There 
be a time, perhaps, when men will live, if not fm 
ever, at least much longer than the century mart, 
which is now practically the limit of the human 
life span. Tlie time will come, perhaps. Professor 
Fisher .said., when the human being will have an 
indefinite life-span, when his defective and worn- 
out parts can be replaced and renewed like those 
of a watch. 


A Swiss on Our Congress 

A Swiss correspondent has contributed to 
the Zurcher Zeiiung an article on _ tbo 

Ganhati session of the Indian National 
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'Congress, from which we make the following 
•extracts : — 

People prexiowsly nnknown to its memboTs 
have enjoyed brief periods of amazing popularity 
'only to be forgotten tlie following season. A 
Classical example is Annie Besant. the theosophist 
'leader. As early as 1878 this lady attacked the 
'British Government in India in a pamphlet entitled 
J^nqland-India- Afghanistan. In 1916 she appeared, 
allhost unannounced, with a plan for immediate 
hoiuS rule, which she persuaded the Congress to 
^endorse by a heavy majority. At the session in 
'‘•Calcutta late in 1917 she was eleotecl president. 
'But she yauished from the stage as suddenly as 
■she had appeared, and n6 longer "flgares among - 
the Congress leaders. The Ali brothers have had 
a somewhat similar exnerieiico, _ 

This year’s attendancs, wllich was about five 
thousaud including spectators, was not as large as 
at some previous sessions ; but when we consider 
--that the delegates had to make an exceptionally 
’ long journey at their own expense in order to 
attend, it was most eredltable. A number of those 
with whom I talked spent three days and three 
nights on the railway to reach Gauhati, which is 

- twenty hours’ railway journey north-east of 
'Calcutta, the nearest large city. 

A place was reserved for lady delegates and 

- their children. These formed a bright and oharra- 

- ing group. Many of the women were remarkably 
■ beautiful, and. as they sat there on their mate, 

their flowing bright garments made them seem 
like a veritable nosegay in the snowy throng. The 
Assamite women, who wer<’ naturally out in force. 

- ^ire among the loveliest in India. 

jfadame Sarojini Naidu. the poetess, who, like 
Gandhi, has resided in that continent, followed 

• Gandhi with one of the most briniaut and appealing 
addresses of the Congress. She pictured with 
vivid, ardent words and a great wealth of literary 

• figures the condition of the Indian settlers in 
Africa. Every sentence was perfectly rounded and 
complete. Her address was a gem of extemporane- 
-ous eloquence. 


Heart Thiinderings hy Loud-speaker 
The Literary Digest notes: — 

An electric stethoscope with radio loud-speakers 
-attached rumbled and roared recentlv with the 
noise of human heart-beats amplified 10.000,000,000 
times in its first clinical demonstration at the 
Univer.sity of Pennsvlvania, say.s a Philadelphia 
dispatch to the New York Herald Irihnne'. 

“Two hundred members of the junior class of 
the Medical School took notes as the dull roaring 
of the hearts of eight patients of the university 
hospital, one at a time, reverberated throughout 
the hospital auditorium. 

“The patients, all of •whom ate afflicted with 
some form of heart ailment, were wlieeled. one 
by one, on their beds into the center of the 
amphitheater beside the huge apparatus flanked by 
' two large, rectangular loud-speakers, and had the 
- stethoscope placed on their- chests. 

"As the first patient was 'hooked up’ with the 
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radiolike apparatus, a rumbling as of distant 
thunder filled the room. , „ 

“That’s the heart-beat,’ explainei Dr. C. J. 
Gamble, assistant instructor in pharmacology, who 
with H. E. Hopkins, of the laboratories of the Bell 
Telephone Company, New York, in charge of the 
heart-beat amplifier, conducted the class. _ 

“This is amplified, 10,000,000,000 times.’ said 
Dr. Gamble. 

“The roaring was irregular, as if a man were 
pounding on a barrel with a hammer, alternating 
the interval between the strokes. 

"Dr. Gamble explained that the machine was 
the result of seven years’ woik in the Bell 
Company laboratories. It was devised especially 
to enable ^students to beo/iiue familiar with heart 
sounds in diagnosis. The demonstration, Dr. 
Gamble said, was its debut in actual work. H^rt 
beats have been heard over the radio before,_ but 
this was the first time the beats have been amplified 
to such an extent, 

“Differences in the heart beats of the several 
patients were discernible to the lay auditor. Some 
hearts beat rapidly, slowing up •when the patient 
held his breath momentarily at the request of Dr. 
Gamble. Others were irregular. 

“The most interesting patient was a sixteen- 
year-old high school boy. He grinned when he 
heard his own heart-beats pounding into his ears, 
watched the blackboard chart of his heart’s 
functioning, and waved his hand in a cheery good- 
by as he was wheeled out.” 


Buddhism in Leningrad 
The British Buddhist announces ; — 

“Preparations are well under way for the 
opening in Leningrad of a special institution for 
the study of Buddhism. Its establishment with 
the status of an Academy, ivill mark it out as 
the only institution of its kind in the world. 

“It ydll be organised in four departments — 
Japanese, Indian, Chinese, Mongolian — at the 
head of which will be four eminent Sanskrit 
Scholars, one from each of the nationalities 
mentioned. The, Soviet Government has borne 
initial cost and guarantees the Institution finan- 
cially for the future.” 

Let us hope that the British people too -will 
follow this grand example and study more care- 
fully the Doctrine of Love and Compassion 
enunciated by the Buddha Gautam over 2,oQ0 
years ago, 


A Resolution Urging Prohibition 

According to Abkari, the Executive 
Committee of the Prohibition League of 
India has passed the following resolution: — 

The Executive, Committee of the League passed 
a resolution placing on record its clear and con 
sidered indgmrat that the total prohibition of the 
traffic in alcoholic liquors and poisonous drugs 
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except for medical and industrial purposes, should 
he the goal of the Excise policy of the Imperial 
Government, all Provincial Governments, and the 
Governments of Indian States. Keeping in view 
the difficulties of the introduction of national pro- 
hibition, a period of ten years is sufficient for this 
purpose in the opinion of the Committee. The 
financial difficulty must be met partly by reduction 


of expenditure and partly by alternative methods 
of taxation. The Imperial and Local Government 
should bs urged to recast^ as early as possible the 
present scheme of finaneo so as to_ oliminate Excise 
revenue from the country’.s finsncial system. 

Tiie resolution further demanded the immediate 
introduction of local option laws by which to 
ascertain the wishes of the people in this matter. 


SHIVAJI, 

H[S GENIUS, ENYIRONMENr AND AOII[EVE.UENT 

Bt jadunath sarkar 


I 

O UR conception of Shivaji needs revision 
in the light of an exhaustive and 

critical study of the many original 
sources of his history which have been 
opened to the present generation. The 

theory that he was merely a lightly moving 
and indefatigable raider, a brigand of an 
ampler and more successful type than the 
ordinary, can no longer be held. 

No blind fanatic, no mere brigand, can 
found a State, That is the work of a states- 
man alone. And statesmanship has been 

well-defined by the Right Hon’ble Mr. 

Hi A. L. Fisher as the power of correctly 
calculating and skilfully utilising the forces 
of one’s age and country so as to make 
theux contribute to the success of one’s 
policy. The true statesman does not grumble 
when he cannot find the materials -for his 
purpose ready to his hand ; he does not 
denounce the society round himself as hope- 
lessly bad. Nor, on the other hand, ,does 

he, like the doctrinaire reformer, court 
failure by insisting on a standard of abstract 
perfection impossible in his age — and, in- 
deed, in any age. Statesmauly wisdom 
consists in taking correct stock of the 

available human material around us, 
making different appeals to different indivi- 
duals or social groups, rousing the vanity 
of one, the cupidity of another, the idealism 
of a third, so as to enlist them all in the 
service of the grand aim and undertaking 
of the statesman. That aim must be the 
paramount object of his pursuit, and a 


statesman’s genius is shown only in enlisting 
the greatest amount of public support to 
his policy while weakening that policy 
little as possible by his concessions. No 
unprincipled opportnnist, no 'spineless leader 
who tries to be everything to everybody 
by yielding on all points, can be a state?" 
man. The true statesman is an unfailing 
judge of human character and of the social 
forces of his ago : he has an almost super- 
human acumen in knowing beforehand ^bat 
is possible and what is not in that age apd 
country. His success proves his divine gnl 
of genius, which baffles our analysis. 

II 

Let us survey the situation in Maha- 
rashtra proper at the -time of Shivaji’s rise. 
Ever since the battle of Tirauri (1193), when 
Prithvi Raj went down, • through fi^'®, 
centuries without a break wave after wave ot 
foreign onset had swept over the Hindn 
world. After - the fatal day of Talikota 
(1565) no Hindu, even in the more sheltered 
southern land, had raised his head above 
the flood of Muslim conquest as a sovereign 
with a fully independent - State under hi^. 
Thenceforth, the ablest Hindn, with all “is 
wealth and power, had only been a feudal 
baron, a mercenary general under an alien' 
master. 

Every generation that had passed _ away 
in this state had naturally made the rise e 
a Hindu to sovereignty more and mor 
difficult. Indeed, the very tradition e 
Hindu independence and Hindu maintenanc - 
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of n complete nod self-contained kingdom 
seemed to bnvo faded into a dim distant 
and almost forgotten memory. Thus, when 
in lG59-()0, a poor, friendless, humbly born 
youth of thirty-two set himself to face at 
once the might of the ^fughul empire (then 
in its noon-day splendour) and the nearer 
hostility of Bijnpur (which had been the 
"Queen of the Deccan” for nearly a century, 
and whoso internal decay was not yet 
visible to any human eye), — ho seemed to lie 
the maddest of all mad men. .No one could 
foresee in 1060 what the ^lupital empire 
would sink to in 1707 ; as yet it was res- 
plendent with all tim prestige of Shah 
-Jahan’s victorious and magnificent reign. 
Shivaji had no brother Hindu cliieftain to 
help him, nor even a Muhamm.adan Court 
which could have ventured to give him an 
asylum, in case of defeat, from JIughal 
vengeance. In embarking on war in 1660, 
he, therefore, as the English saying is, 
‘“burnt his boats” and made retreat ira- 
ipossiblo for himself. 

The result in fourteen years was that ho 
'did found a State, ho did make himself a 
fully independent sovereign (Chfiaira 2 )aii). 
Therefore, tlioro can bo no denying the fact 
that ho was, as the ancient Greeks would 
have called him, “a king among men,”— one 
.endowed with the divine instinct or genius. 


Ill 

Shivaji founded and maintained a sovc- 
Teign 5/o/e in the face of unpnrallelled diffi- 
culties and the opposition of the three 
greatest Powers of India in that age,— -the 
llughals, the Bijapuris, and the Portuguese. 
But did he succeed in creating a Jiafion ? 
ILet us appeal to histoiy for the answer. 

A century and a half after Shivaji the 
llarjitha State fell before the impact of 
■England. Its political condition is graphi- 
cally described by an exceptionally talented 
and shrewd Scotch contemporary. ^ Sir 
Thomas Munro writes : 

18 Dec. 1817.— “I have already got possession 
-of a considerable number cf places in this district, 
entirely by the assistance of (ha inhabiianis, of 
-whom nine-tenths at least are in our favour. All 
that (he inhabitants had requested was that they 
should not be transferred to any [Maratha] jagir- 
•dar.” [Gleig. iii. 221 ] 

19 May, 1818.— "No army was ever more com- 
pletely destroyed than (he Peshwa’s infantry. Of 
the few who escaped [after the fall of Sholapnr] 
with their arms, the greater part were_ disarmed or 
ikilkd by the coiintiv psople.’’ [Gleig, iii. 256.] 
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Lot us try to imagine a parallel in 
Europe. The Germans, provoked to war by 
the. imbecile French Emperor Napoleon Iff, 
have invaded Franco. The French soldiers, 
sifter a disastrous defeat at "Worth or Mats- 
La-Tour, are escaping to their hofnes before 
the enemy, and they are “disarmed or killed 
by the country people” Is such an event 
conceivable ? If not, then the conclusion is 
irresistible that the French are a nation, but 
the Marntbns were not even after a century 
and a lialf of Ilindupat Padshah, or a 
purely' national Government without any 
foreign admixture or control. 

W^^lint was the attitude of tiie higher 
classes, the natural leaders of the people in 
Haharnslitra, during the national disaster of 
of 1818? Lot Munro again speak: 

"Jlost of the Southern jagirdars would, I be- 
lieve. bo well pleased to find a decent pretext for 
getting out of it [i.e.. the war, in which they 
w'crc standing by the side of the Peshwa]” 

[Gleig. iii, 301.] 

"IVc have in our favour, with the exception 
of a few disbanded horsemen and the immediate 
scTv.mtB of the late Govemment, almost the whole 
body of the people. We have all ihe trading, 
manuf.aeturmg, and agricultural classes.” [Gleig, 
ii, 270). 

IV 


Tlio Maratha failure to create a nation 
even among their own race and in their 
small corner of India, requires a searching 
analysis on the part of the Indian patriot 
no less than the earnest student of Indian 
history. And for such an analysis we have 
to go down to the roofs, to the social con- 
dition of Shivnji’s time. 

A deep study of Maratha society, indeed 
of society throughout- India, — reveals some 
facts which are popularly ignored. "We 
realise that the greatest obstacles to Shivaji’s 
success were not Mnglials or Adil Shahis, 
Siddis or Feringis, but his own countrymen, 
—just as in his last year he could have 
truly said in the words of Tennyson’s dying 
king Arthur : 

My house bath been my bane. 

First, we cannot blink the truth that the 
dominant factor in Indian life — even today, 
no less than in the 17th century, — is caste, 
and neither religion nor country. By caste 
must not be understood the four broad 
divisions of, the Hindus, — which exist only in 
the text-books and airy philosophical generalisa- 
tions delivered from platforms. The. caste 
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that really counts, the division that is a 
living force, is the sub-division and sub-sub- 
division into innumerable small groups called 
shakhas or branches (more correctly twigs, 
or I should say, haves— ihey are so many !) 
— into which each caste is split up and 
within which alone marrying and giving in 
marriage, eating and drinking together take 
place. The more minute and parochial a 
caste subdivision, the more it is of a reality 
in society, while a generic caste name like 
Brahman, or even a provincial section of it 
like Dalcshina Brahman, does not connote 
any united body or homogeneous group. 
Apart from every caste being divided into 
mutually exclusive sections by provincial 
differences, there are still further subdivisions 
(among the members of the same caste in 
each province) due. to differences of districts, 
and even the two sides of the same, hill or 
river! And each of these smallest subdivi- 
sions of the' Brahman caste is separated from 
the other sub-divisions as completely • as it 
is from an altogether different caste like the 
'Vaishya or Shudra. Eg., the Kanyakubja 
and Sarayu-pari Brahmans of Northern India, 
the Eonkanastha and Deshastha of Maha- 
rashtra 

These are live issues of Indian society. 
Where three Earhare Brahmans (to take only 


ancestor of a higher caste, sanctity or learn- 
ing than Shahji ? No. Both families had 
gained wealth power and soeial prestige by 
serving the same Muhammadan dynasty, bat 
the Mores bad been eight generations earlier 
in the field than the Bhonsles* It was 
exactly as if the grandson of a Rao Bahadur 
created by Lord Canning were to sneer 
at a Rao Bahadur created by Lord Reading 


as an upstart. 

Thus, even the smallest sub-division of a 
caste was further subdivided, and a united 
nation was made one degree still less 
possible. The same forces, the same heliets, 
the same false pride in blood, are operating 
among us to-day. Without the complete^ 
freedom of marriage within a population 
and not the much-advertised Aryan Brotherhooff 
Intercaste dinners (oa vegetables 1)— that 
population can never form a nation. English* 
men of to-day do not consider their blood 
defiled when they say in the words of their 


late poet laureate : „ 

“Saxox aot Norjiax axd Daxe aee we 
Where caste and kulinism reign, man 
cannot have full and free recognition and tha 
community cannot rise to its highest possio' 
capacity of greatness. Democracy is 
ceivable there, because the root principle e 
democracy is the absolute equality of every 


one example) meet together, they begin to 
whisper about their disabilities under the 
Chitpavans. A Prabhu stranger in a far off 
town would at once be welcomed by the 
local Prabhu society of the town, ignoring 
the other members of the visiting party. 

V. 

The evil penetrates deeper. Eor the pur- 
poses of maitying and dining together, — 
which are the only rea? bonds of social 
union, ^ — even Sarayu-pari Eanyakubja North 
Indian Brahman cannot be safely taken as the 
last indivisible unit "Within this seemingly 
ultimate sub-division there is a force of still 
minuter cleavage, due to blood, — or what is 
called huh'n-ism. 

Thus, Shahji Bhonsle and Chandra Rao 
More both belonged to the same small social 
group as regards caste province and local 
snh-divisions, hut More could not give his 
daughter to Shabji’s son without a lowering 
of his social status or defilement of his blood, 
beeansG he was a ladm (blue blood), while 
Shahji was a ■non-Lvlin or plebeian. And 
why so? Was More descended from an 


member of the demos : 

. The rank is but the guinea’s stamp. 

A man’s the gold for all that. _ _ , 

Without the abolition of all distinctions ot 
caste, creed and kulinism, a nation cannot 
come into being. And' further, without eternal 
vigilance in^ national education and mora 
uplift, no nation can continue on the face 
the earth. 

This duty the Maratha State neve 
attempted to perform, nor did any voluntary 
agency undertake it. ■ 

VI • 

Shivaji was not contented with all In-' 
conquests of territory and vaults full m 
looted treasure, if hs was not recognise 
as a Eshatriya entitled to wear the sacreQ 
thread and to have the Yedic hymns chanteQ 
at his domestic rites. The Brahro.ans alone 
could give such a recognition, and thongn 
-they swallowed the sacred thread they 
boggled at the Vedokta ! The result was a 
rupture. So, too, bis favouri te secreta ^ 

* Another example, Tadav Rao’s reluctance to 
marrs' his daughter Jija Bai to Shahii. 
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Balaji Arji { of the Prabhu caste ). invested 
his son with the sacred thread, for which 
he was excorarannicated by the Brahmans. 
‘Whichever side had the rights of the case, 
one thing is certain, nameb', that this 
internally torn community had not the 
sine qua non of a nation. 

iS'or did Maharashtra acquire that sine 
qua non ever after. The Peshwas were 
Brahmans from Konkan, and the Brahmans 
of the upland ( Desh ) despised them as 
less pure in blood The result was that the 
State policy of Maharashtra, instead of being 
directed to national ends, was now degraded 
into upholding the prestige of one family or 
social sub-division. 

Shivaji had, besides, almost to the end of 
his days, to struggle against the jealousy, 
scorn, indifference and" even opposition of 
Maratha families, his equals in caste sub- 
division and once in fortune and social 
position, — whom he had now outdistanced. 
The Bhonsle Savants of Vadi, the Yadavs of 
Sindhkhed, the Mores of Javli, and (to a lesser 
extent) the Nimbalkars, despised and kept 
aloof from the upstart grandson of that 
Maloji whom some old men still living 
remembered to have seen tilling his fields 
like a Knnbi ! Shivaji’s own brother 
Yyankoji fought against him in the invasion 
of Bijapur in 1666. 

VII 

Thirdly, there was no national spirit, no 
patriotism in the true sense of the term, 
among the Maratha people to assist Shivaji 
and hasten his success. Not to speak of 
the common people, who patiently and 
blindly tilled a grudging soil all thqir 
lives, — many of the higher and middle class 
Maratha families were content to servo 
Muslim rulers as mercenaries throughout the 
Chhatrapati or royal period of their history, as 
their descendants did the English aliens by 
deserting Baji Bao II. And why ? Because 
in that troubled divided society, with century 
after century of the clash of rival dynasties 
and rapid dissolution of kingdoms, land was 
the only unchangeable thing in an ever-chang- 
ing world. The ownership of land, — or what 
amounted to the same thing, the legal right 
to a village headman’s dues, — was the only- 
form of wealth that could not be quickly 
robbed or squandered away, but could be 
left as a provision for unborn generations of 
descendants. Dynasties did change, but the 


conqueror usually respected the grants of 
bis fallen predecessor. 

It has been well said of the Scottish 
Highlanders that, after the Jacobite risings of 
the 18th century, they could forgive to the 
Hanoverian Government the hanging of their 
fathers but not the taking away of their 
lands. 

Such being the economic bed-rock on- 
which Maratha society rested, it natnrally 
followed that fief iwatan) was dearer than 
patria sica-desh , and a foreign Power 
■which assured to the watan-dar the possession 
of Ills laud was preferred to a grasping 
national king who threatened to take away 
the watan or enhance his demand for revenue. 
As Munro writes : — 

_ “Tiie Pat ward bans and the Desai of Kittoor- 
will be secured in the enjoyment of their posses-- 
sions (by the British conquerors] .instead of being 
exposed to constant attempts to diminish them,. 
ns ■when under the dominion of the Peshwa.”' 
[ii. I2G7] 

Even Sindiir [of the Ghorpare family] -was in 
danger of treacherous seizure by Baji Rao II 
during his pilgrimages to the river, [iii. 235.) 

The same clinging to land, which ■was 
quite natural and justifiable in that age, — 
drew many Deccani families to the Mughal 
standard against Shivaji and Shambhuji, and 
kept them faithful to the alien so long as- 
the Mughal Empire did not turn hopelessly 
bankrupt and weak, as it did after 1707.- 
There could, therefore, be no united Maha- 
rashtra under Shivaji, as there was a united 
Scotland under Eobert the Bruce. Shivaji 
had to build on a loose sandy soil. 

YIII 

But the indispensable bases of a sovereign' 
State he did lay down, and the fact would 
have been established beyond question if his ' 
life had not been cut short only six years 
after his coronation. He gave to his own- 
dominions in Maharashtra peace and order, 
at least for a time. Now, order is the 
beginning of all good things, as disorder is 
the enemy of civilisation, progress and' 
popular happiness. 

Bat order is only a means to an end. 
The next duty of the State is to throw 
careers open to talent (the motto of the- 
French Revolu'ion of 1789), to give employ- 
ment to the people by creating and expand- 
ing through State-effort the various fields - 
for the exercise of their ability and energy — 
economic, administrative, diplomatic, military,. 
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Fnancial, and even mechanical. In proportion 
as a State can educate the people and carry- 
out this policy, it will endure. Gomp.etition 
with the prize for the worthiest,— modified 
partly by the inexorable rules of caste and 
status and the natural handicap of the medimral 
conditions of the then society, — was introdu- 
ced into Shivaji’s State. 

The third feature of a good _ State, r?*. 
freedom in the exercise of religion, was 
■realized in Shivaji’s kingdom. He went 
-further, and though himself a pious Hindu 
he gave his State bounty to Muslim saints 
and Hindu sadhus without distinction, and 
respected the Quran no less than this own 
-Scriptures. 

But his reign was too brief and his 
■dynasty too short-lived,’ for the world to see 
the full development of his constructive 
statesmanship and political ideals. Thus it 
-happened that on the downfall of the Hindu 
-Hwaraj in Maharashtra, a very acute foreign 


observer could remark. (evidently about 
its outlying parts and not the homeland) 

“The Mahratta Government, from its foundafion 
has been one of devastation. It never rehnquisnea 
•the predatory habits of its founder. It was coa- 
tinnally destroying all within its reach, and never 

repairing”. 

[Munro’s letter, 11 Sep. 1818. Gleig, m 27G[. 

For this result Shivaji’s blind successors 
at Satara and Puna were to blame, and not 
he. In that early epoch and in his short 
span of life, he could not humanly be expect- 
ed to have done otherwise. 

Today, after the lapse of three centuries 
from his birth, a historian taking a broad 
survey of the diversified but ceaseless flow 
of Indian history, is bound to admit that 
though Sbivaji’s dynasty , is extinct and his 
State has crumbled into dust, yet he set an 
example of innate Hindu capacity (superior to 
Ranjit Singh’s in its range) and left a name 
which would continue to fire the spirit and 
be aspired to as an ideal for ages yet unborn. 


;BINDU’SnSON 

Bv SAB AT CHANDRA CHATTER JBB 


6 

A bout ten days after Bindu’s return from 
her father’s house, one afternoon 
Annapurna entered her room and called 
'“Chhotobon !” Chhotobou was sitting silently 
•in front of a pile of soiled linen. 

Annapnrna asked, “Has the washerman 
-come?” Chhotobon -did riot speak. Annapurna 
now noticed 'the -expression on her face and 
was frightened. Very much upset, she asked, 
“What has happened?” 

Bindu pointed out with her finger two 
bnmt cigarette -ends and said, “They were in 
Amulya’s coat pocket.” 

Annapnrna stcod speechless. 

Bindu suddenly burst into tears and said: 
’“Didi, 1 prostrate myself at your feet ; either 
send them away or let ns go and live else- 
where.” 

Annopurna conld not say anything. She 
stood silently awhile, then went away. , 

In the evening Amnlya returned from 


school, had his tifian and went out to plaj' 
Bindu did not say a word. Bhairab, the, 
servant, came and complained that Naren- 
babu had slapped him without any cause. 

Bindu got annoyed and said, “Go and 
tell Didi." 

On his return from court Madhab attempted 
a little joke while changing, got scolded and 
reverted to silence. Only Annapnrna of ail 
the members of the family had any idea of 
the range of the storm that was brewing 
unseen. She passed the whole evening 
tortured by suspense ; then finding her alone, 
she caught Chhotobou by the hand and said 
in a voice of entreaty, “Whatever it might b_e, 
he is your son after all, do pardon him this 
once! Or get -him to one side and give him 
a good scolding.” 

Bindu said, “He is riot my son. I know 
that, so do you. So what is the use of saying 
a lot of words for nothing, Didi ?” 

Annopurna insisted, “No, you are his 
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mother, not I ; it is to yon that I hare given 
him.” 

"When ho was young I have fed him and 
dressed him. Now he has grown up, he is 
your son. ; take him back, give me my 
freedom.” So saying Bindu went away. 

At night Amulya came to sleep with 
Annapurna. Ho was on the verge of tears. 

Annapurna understood the ■ matter and 
was annoyed. She asked, “Why have you 
come here? Go away, I am tolling you, go 
away !” 

Amulya turned round and found his father 
asleep on the bed. He did not say another 
word and w-ent away. 

In the morning Kadara, the maid, went 
to clean the kitchen and found Amulya fast 
asleep at one corner of the verandah on a 
pile of cow-dung fire-lighters. She ran to 
Bindu and brought her to the place. 
Annapurna was also awake ; she too came 
and stood there. 

Bindu said sharply, “Did you drive him 
away at night. Bara Ginni ? Ho spoils your 
sleep, doesn’t he ?” 

Seeing her son in that condition, Annapurna 
w’as -deeply pained and tears of remorse 
clouded her eyes; but Bindu’s cruel rebuke 
made her lose her temper absolutely. She 
cried, “Nothing pleases you so much as 
shelving vour own guilt on to others’ 
shoulders.” 

Bindu lifted up the bov and found he 
had a temperature. She said, “ff one lies 
out in the open the whole night at this time 
of the year, one is bound to get fever. It 
will be a blessing now, if he gets well. 

Annapurna anxiously leant forward and 
said, “Fever, did you say ? Let me see.” 

Bindu pushed her hand away roughly and 
said, “Leave him alone, you needn’t see if. 
he has got fever”. So saying, she picked up 
the sleeping child with ease, cast a poisonous 
glance at Annapurna and went to her room 

Amulya got well in about five or six days; 
but Bindu did not pardon her sister-in-law 
her fault. She did not even speak to her 
nicely after this incident. Annapurna 
understood everything, but kept silent Nor 
could she forget how Bindu had put all the’ 
blame upon her before the whole house. This 
she somehow blurted out one day to 
Elokeshi. "His fever was due to Ghhotobou. 
It is his good fortune that he did not die.” 

Elokeshi did not delay a minute to bear 
the tale to Bindu. Bindu heard it but said 
nothing. That she had heard it was known 


only to Elokeshi. Bindu now stopped all con- 
versation with Annapurna For the last few 
days things were being moved to the other 
house, to-morrow they would go over to the 
new house Jadab was staying in that house 
with the boys; Madhab was away on a case. 
He too was not at home when something 
terrible happened. The teacher had come 
in the evening; Bindu suddenly had an 
idea and had him called before her. She- 
said, “From to-morrow, please go to the 
other house to teach the boys.” The teacher 
was going away after a respectful, “All 
right,” when Bindu asked him, “And how 
is your pupil getting on with his lessons 
now-a'd.ays ?” 

The teacher answered, “He is always 
good at study ; he stands first in his class 
every time.” 

Bindu agreed, “That is true. But he has 
learnt to smoke cigarettes these days ” 

■ The teacher was astonished, “Learnt to - 
smoke cigarettes ?” 

The next moment he himself added, “Well,, 
there is nothing surprising in that ; children 
learn what they see.” 

“Whom has he seen to smoke ?” 

The teacher kept quiet. Bindu said^ 
“Please inform his father about this.” 

The teacher agreed by nodding his head- 
and said, “Take, for instance, this other affair 
about a week ago, they entered the garden 
of an Orissa man near the school, plucked ■ 
his mangoes untimely, thrashed him and- 
created no end of a row”. 

Bindu held her breath and asked, “What 
happened then ?” 

“The Oriya complained to the headmaster;, 
he fined them ten rupees and pacified the 
man with the money.” 

Bindu could not believe it. She asked, 
“Was my Amulya in it ? Where could he’ - 
have got the money ?" 

The teacher answered, “That I don’t know 
but he too was in it. Naren-babu of this 
house was there, as well as some three or four 
wicked boys of the school. I have heard all ■ 
this from the headmaster.” 

Bindu asked, “And the money ? Has if - 
been realised ?” 

"Yes, madam, I have heard that also.” • 

“All right you can go” Bindu sat down ■ 
where she was, she could only utter in a , 
whisper, “Who is so daring in this house 
as would give him the money without 
telling me !” She was already in a bad • 
temper as a result of her' quarrel with > 
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Annapurna. This fresh provocation drove 
her to desperation. 

She got up and went straight to the 
kitchen. Annapurna was cutting up vege- 
tables for the night’s dinner. She looked up 
and into Chhotobou’s clouded face. 

Bindu asked, “Didi, have you given any 
money to Amulya recently ?” 

Annapurna was fearing this. Her tongue 
dried in her mouth. She asked, "Who told 
you ?” 

Bindu said, “That is not so very im- 
'■portant. The important point is how you 
could give the money and how he could 
take it from you.” 

Annapurna was silent. 

Bindu continued, “You do not want it 
that I keep him in discipline, that is why 
you have kept this secret from me. What- 
ever Ije might do, Amulya would never lie 
to his* seniors. You gave the money knowing 
all ; isn’t it so ?” 

Annapurna said slowly, “Yes, it is so But 
pardon him this time. I am begging it of you.” 

Bindu was burning within her heart. She 
cried, “This time ! I am pardoning for ever. 
T shall not say anything more. I shall utter 
one final word. I would not suffer him go to the 
•dogs like this, inch by inch, before ray own 
-eyes — let him go wrong altogether. But what 
audacity you have !” 

The last word pricked Annapurna rather 
-sharply •, still she kept quiet. But the more 
"Bindu talked, the more angry she^ was 
getting. Bindu cried again, “For every 
thing you have your one eternal pose of 
innocence and say, ‘pardon him this time 
cnly’ ; but the fault is not so much his as 
yours. I shall never pardon you .” 

The servants of the household were all 
'listening to the battle of words from under cover 
Annapurna could stand it no more. She 
cried, “What will you do ? Hang me by 
the neck ?” 

The fire received added fuel. Bindu 
'flared up like gun-powder and said, “That is 
the right punishment for you.” 

“Isn’t my crime this that I have given 
my own son a couple of rupees?” 

Words brought in words ; Bindu forgot 
the main issue and digressed, “Why should 
yon give even that much? Where does the 
money come from to be wasted.” 

Annapurna Said, “And don’t you waste 
jney ?■’ 

I waste my own money ; and whose 
-money do you waste, may d-know?” 


At this Annapurna be/"™® fearfully angry. 
She was the daughter of a Jl„r 

thought Bindu was referring’ be 

origin. She got up and cried, • Un 

the daugliter of a rich mau, bm. 
conceited enough to think that other P P 
could uot even spend two rupees.” 

Bindu retorted, “I am not so conceited^; 
but you had better think whoso money you 
spend even if you give away a pice.” 

Annapurna shrieked, “Whose money I 
spend 1 How dare you say such things? Go 
away from my presence at once !” 


Bindu said, “Go away I shall — in the 
morning; but can’t you see whose money 
you spend ? Don’t you know whose income 
you live upon ?” 

H.aving blurted out this Bindu suddenly 
became silent. 

Annapurna's face had gone deathly pale. 
She looked awhile, without a flicker of her 
eyelashes, at Bindu, then said, “We are 
living upon your husband’s income. I am 
your bondmaid and servant and my husband 
is your slave and serf. This is what is in 
your mind, isn’t it? Why hadn’t you said 
so before this?” 

Her lips trembled. She bit her lips hard, 
and continued after a moment’s silence, 
“Where were you Chhotobou when he (mean- 
ing her own husband) never even purchased 
two garments at a time so that his younger 
brother might go to school ? Where were you, 
again, when he rebuilt this parental cottage 
after it was burnt down, cooking his 
meals and living under a tree?” 

As she said this, her eyes overflowed with 
tears. She wiped her eyes with the end 
of her sari and continued, “If he had only 
known what you had in your mind, he would 
never have passed his days in ease like this 
-^eating opium and dozing away with the 
pipe of his hooka in ,his mouth^he is not a 
roan of that type ! Tour husband knows him, 
the gods . in heaven know him ! And you 
have insulted him to-day by making me an 
occasion 

Annapurna’s breast heaved at this insult 
to her husband. She said, , “It is a good 
thing that you have told me how you feel 
about it. Sati killed herself when her 
husband was insulted by her father ; I am 
taking this solemn oath that I would rather 
earn ray living by working as a cook, than 
touch your food ! What have you done — ’ 
you have insulted him !'' 
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Just at this moment Jadab came into the 
court-yard and called, “Barabou !” Her 
husband’s voice roused her emotions to a 
storm. She rushed out and said, "Oh shame, 
shame, the man who cannot feed his own 
wife and child — why can’t he get a rope 
to hang himself with !” 

Jadab was thoroughly non-plussed. He en- 
quired in a dazed voice, “Why, what has 
happened?” 

"What has happened ? Nothing at all. 
Chhotobou said it quite clearly to-day that I 
was her maid and you her servant.” 

Inside the room, Bindu fait her tongue 
and put her fingers in her ears in shame. 

A.nnapurna wept as she said, “I have no 
right to give even a pice to anybody — and 
I have to hear all this while you are alive ! 

I am taking this solemn oath in front of 
you ; if I ever again eat their food, may 
I eat the head of my own son.” 

To Hindu’s stunned senses, the fearful 
words came faintly, as if from a long distance. 
She uttered a half articulate, “Wliat have 
you done, Didi !” Then suddenly fainted and 
collapsed again after about twelve years. 

(n 

Everybody had come to the new house 
except Jadab, Annapurna and Araulya. 
Among outsiders had come Bindu’s aunt, 
her aunt's daughter and grand children, her 
parents, their servants, etc., etc. The whole 
house was full up. Bindu appeared a bit upset 
on the day of their arrival ; but it passed 
oft from the day after. That Annapurna 
would come the moment her anger vanished, 
Bindu had not the least doubt about. She 
put herself wholeheartedly into making 
arrangements for the religious ceremony and 
the feast which would take place. 

Her father asked, ‘‘How is it, little mother, 
that I don’t see your son ?” 

Bindu answered laconically, “He is in 
the other house.” 

The mother enquired, "Tour sister-in-law 
couldn’t come, isn't if so ?” 

Bindu said, “No” 

She then herself explained, “If every-body 
came away, who would stay over there ? 
One could not very well shut up one’s 
ancestral home, could one ?” 

Bindu quietly went after her own work. 

Jadab used to come every evening these 
days, sit outside and make enquiries about 
everybody ; but he never came inside, 

79—13 


The night before the sanctification ceremony 
(of the new house) he called Elokeshi and 
was enquiring about various things of her. 
Bindu witnessed all this from a safe corner! 
Her brother-in-law had been more than a 
father to _ her. He used to call her “mother” 
and not “bouma” as is customary. How often 
had she carried her little complaints to him 
when she had quarrels with her sister- 
in-law. He had never decided against her. 
To-day she could not face him ; for a 
great shame separated her from him. Jadab 
went away. Bindu wept bitterly in a secret 
corner, gagging herself with her sari— the 
house was full of all sorts of people; they 
might hear her. 

Next morning Bindu had her husband 
called in and, when he arrived, said, “It is 
getting late, the priest is waiting, why has 
not Bara Thakur (Jadab) come yet ?” 

Madhab was astonished, “Why, what do 
you want with him ?” he asked.” 

Bindu was even more astonished ; she 
said, “What do I want with him ! ’ Who 
else is going to conduct everything, if he 
doesn’t come ?” 

Madhab said, “Either I or our brother-in- 
law Priyanath Babu will have to do it. Dada 
cannot come.” 

Bindu said angrily, “Ton can’t say ‘Dada 
cannot come’ and have done with it. While 
he is present, who else has the right to 
take the lead in such things ? No, no it 
cannot be — I will not allow anyone else' to 
perform the ceremony.” 

Madhab said, “Then the ceremony had 
better not take place. He is not at home • 
he has gone to work.” ’ 

"All this is Bara Ginni’s doing ! I see 
that she too will not come.” So saying 
Bindu went away tearfully. To her the 
religious ceremony, the festivities, the 
merrymaking, all became aimless and unreal 
in a moment. Eor three days it had been 
her only thought that Bara Thaknr would 
come and so would Didi and Amnlya. 
Only she knew how much she had built 
upon this hope of hers while she had been 
going through the day’s labours. How 
secure she was in her faith ! And now 
at a word from her husband, the 
whole thing vanished like a mirage and her 
fruitless labours rested on her shoulders 
like a burden of heavy stones. 

Elokeshi came and said. “Give me 
the key of the store-room, Chhotobou ; the 
confectioner has come with the sweets.”' 
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Bindu said wearily, “Keep them somewhere 
now, Thnknrjhi ; I shall see to it later on.” 

“Where shall I keep them, the crows 
will he at them at once.” 

“Then throw them away”, Bindu said and 
went elsewhere. ^ 

Aunty came and enquired, Bindu, if you 
would just show them how much dough they 
should prepare for the morning . . . ” 

Bindu answered with an expression of dis- 
pleasure in her face, “What do I know 
about the quantity of dough required ? You 
are experts in household work ; you ought to 
know.” 

Aunty exclaimed in surprise, “Just listen 
to her ! How should I know how many 
persons will dine here !” 

Bindu got angry, “Then go and ask him”, 
(meaning her bushandl. You should have seen 
Didi at work— when Amulya was being given 
bis holy thread, the whole town dined at our 
place during three whole days ; but she never 
once said ‘Chhotobou just do this, or arrange 
that’. Her one little bone contained more 
ability than that found in all the people in the 
house put together”. So saying she went 
into another room. Kadam came and said, 
-“Didi, Jamal Babu is saying, the clothes for 
the ceremony — ” Before she could finish 
Bindu cried out, “Slaughter me and eat me 
up, all of you ! Go away from here at once !” 
Kadam ran away promptly. 

A little later Madhab came and called 
her several times, “I say, do you hear ?” 
Bindu came up closer to him and said 
loudly, “Ho, not a bit. I shall not. I won't ! 
Won’t. Will that do ?” 

IMadhab gaped at her amazed. Bindu 
said. ‘What will you do to me ? Hang me 
by the neck ? Then do it”. She began to 
cry and left the place at a run. The sun 
slowly mounted, the hours went on increas- 
ing. Bindu went about from room to room, 
restless, doing nothing and finding fault with 
others. Somebody in her hurry had put some 
plates and dishes on the floor. Bindu threw 
them all into the court-yard in order 
to demonstrate how plates and dishes 
should be kept. Somebody’s clothes were 
drying on the line when they touched the 
passing ‘ form of Bindu. She tore them to 
ribbons to show how clothes should be dried. 
Whoever came before her hurriedly dodged 
her in a panic. 

The priest himself came into the house 
and said, “Well, well, the hours are advancing 


more and more ; but I don’t see any progress 

anywhere—” , u- 

Bindu stood behind n door and told nua 
rather rudely, “It is usual for things to 
a bit late where there is plenty to do.’ mm 
she kicked a plate to one corner and sat 
down on the floor like an inert mass. _ 
ten minutes later a familiar voice made nei 
jump up suddenly. She looked out and fonna 
Annapurna out in the courtyard. 

Bindu wept in sorrow and wounded pnde. 
She wiped her eyes, came noisily up to 
Annapurna, put her sari round her neck as a 
mark of submission and said, 'Tt is 
eleven Didi. What more would yon do to sW 
me your enmity ? If it will please you to 
have me take poison, then go home and sen 
me a cupful.’’ She then dropped the banca 
keys at Annapurna’s feet and went to no 
room to roll on the floor in tears. 

Annapurna silently picked up the ^ep 
and went into the storeroom after open' = 


its doorS. j 

In the afternoon there was little crow 
in the house. People had departed ane 
enjoying the feast. Still Bindu kept goin, 
in and out of her room restlessly tor soffl 


unknown reason. 

Bhairab came and told her, Ananij 
babu is not in the school.” . 

Bindn looked daggers at him and -a 
“Wretch ! Do boys remain at school till i 
at night ? Couldn’t you go to the ota 
house once and see ?” „ 

Bhairab said? “He is not there either. 

Bindu cried,” He must be 
gooli^dang somewhere with the “jw 
of low people. Has he any fears i , 
heart any longer ? How if he loses ou 
his eyes, I believe, Bara Ginni wiU 
thoroughly pleased. She would 
he really happy — Go and find u 

wherever he may he!” 

Annapurna was conversing with so 
other elderly women, sitting by the 
room. She could hear the shrill i, 
Chhotobou. About an hour later duO 
came back and informed Bindu that Amoy 
was in the house, but would not co 
Bindu -could -not believe it. 


“Wouldn’t come, did you say ? Did 7^^ 
teU him that I was calling him ? ” , 

Bhairab nodded and said, ‘‘ Yes, I ^ ' 
' but still he wouldn’t come. ” . , 

Bindu kept silent for a moment, then sal > 
‘ It is not his fanlt. He is only his motn 
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son ! I nra taking an oath that I would never 
even look at the pair of them. ” 

Late at night, when Annapurna was 
preparing to go home, Madliab came in to 
escort her. Bindu hurriedly came up to her 
husband and cried : “ Lou are seeing her home; 
but do you know that she has not even 
taken a drop of water in this house ?” 

JIadhab said, “That is for you to know. 
I wont and fetched her in the morning to 
save the' situation ; now I am taking her 
home.” 

Bindu said, “Well and good. Then, you 
too are one of them.” 

illadhab did not answer her. He addressed 
Annapurna, “Bouthan, let us go, don’t delay 
any more.” 

“Come along Thakurpo.” So saying 
Annapurna proceeded on her way. At her 
first step, however, Bindu roared, “A bad 
enemy is truly compared to n relation who 
has turned enemy ! She herself told a bunch 
of well-arranged lies — took oaths one after 
another, did not let me sea my son for four 
days and four nights — God will judge her !” 

She stuffed her mouth with her sari to 
choke back her tears, marched up to the 
kitchen verandah, then fell in a faint. There 
was some noise, people shouted, Madhab 
and Annapurna heard it, Annapurna turned 
back and said, “Let us go and see what has 
happened.” 

Madhab said. “No, you needn’t, let us 
proceed.” 

The story of the quarrel had been kept 
a secret these few days ; but it came out 
now. The nest day when the women of 
the house had assembled, Blokeshi said. 
“The two sisters-in-law have quarrelled, but 
what prevented the son from coming over 
once ? Chhotobou has not been wrong, when 
she said the son was a chip of the old block ! 
I have seen many boys in my time, but never 
one so ungrateful.” ' 

Bindu .surveyed her once with a weary 
glance then looked down in contempt and 
shame. Elokeshi said again, “You love 
children, Chhotobou, take my Narendranath, 
I am giving him to you. Thrash him, 
strangle him, be will not say a word — we 
do not bear such children !” 

Bindu was silent. Her mother gave the 
answer. She was aged, was the daughter of 
a Zamindar and wife of another and was an 
expert in such things. She smiled and said, 
“Is that a serious proposal ! Amulya is 
entwined with her whole existence — ^no, no. 


don’t agitate her like that. Your quarrel 
will be over very soon, Bindu, and, what- 
ever it may be, it cannot make your son 
'a stranger.” 

Bindu looked at her with eyes ashine 
with tears and remained sitting in silence. 
In the evening she called Kadam and asked 
her, “Well, Kadam, you were present there ; 
tell me, was my fault so great that she could 
take such a terrible oath ?” 

Kadam could not suddenly believe that 
Bindu of all persons had invited her to dis- 
cuss this matter. She kept quiet in hesita- 
tion. Bindu still insisted, “No,- no whatever 
it might be, you are older in age, I have got 
to listen to you now and then ; tell me was 
my fault very great ?” 

Kadam shook her head and said, “Oh, 
no, not much of a fault.” Bindu said, “Then 
why don’t you go over to the other house? 
Tell her off nicely — you have nothing 
to fear.” _ 

Kadam found her courage and said, “No, 
not fear ; but what is the good of keeping up 
a quarrel ? What is done, is done.’' Bindu did 
not agree. She said, “No, no, Kadam you don’t 
understand — Truth has to be told. _ Other- 
wise she will think all the fault is mine and 
she herself is perfectly innocent. Didn’t 
she ever say, T shall send yon out, drive 
you away’, and words to that effect ? And 
did I ever show anger at such words ? Why 
did she give the money secretly ? Why did 
she not even let me know ?” 

Kadam said, “All right, I shall go to- 
morrow. it is late to-day.” 

Bindn was displeased, “Where is it late ? 
You talk too much, Kadam. It is appearing 
a bit late because it is winter time. Better 
take a man with you. — Bhairab, call Hebo, 
he will accompany Kadam.” 

Bhairab said, “The master is having the 
lamps cleaned by Hebo.” 

Bindu glared at him, “How dare you 
answer back at me !” 

Bhairab ran away from the heat of her 
glances. Having sent Kadam, Bindu weut 
about from room to room for a while ; then 
entered the kitchen. The Brahmin woman 
was cooking at one corner. Bindu sat down 
and said, “Well, daughter.* I am citing you 
as my witness — tell the truth, daughter, who 
was more guilty ?” 

The cook could not understand what she 


* A Brahmin’s daughter. Addressed as daughter 
for brevity. 
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■was talking about. She asked, Of ■what, 
mother' ?” . , . , . 

Bindu said, *I am talking about ■what 

happened the other day ! What did I say ? 
I only asked, ‘Didi, have you been giving 
money to Amulya recently ?’ Who does 
not kno^w that one should not give money 

to children ? She could very well have 

told me that Amulya had been crying and 
she had, therefore, to give him some money. 
That would have settled it. But where was 
the occasion for all this exchange of words 
and taking of oaths ? If one keeps some 

plates and things together they knock 
against one* another, and we are human 
beings. But what justification was there for 
such oaths. He is the sole descendant of 
the family— and the oaths were in his name ! 
I am telling you, daughter, I shall never 
even look at her face while I am living ! I 


might turn to my enemies but never to her.” 

The Brahmin woman was by nature not a 
great talker. She kept silent, not knowing 
what to say. Bindu’s eyes filled with tears. 
She wiped them hurriedly and said, “Who is 
there who does not take oaths occasionally, 
when in a temper. But she wouldn't even 
touch a drop of water in this house ! She 
wouldn’t allow the boy to come here. Are 
these befitting an elder ? I am after all her 
younger, I am not so wise. If I had been 
her own daughter, what would she have 
done then ? But I shall pay her back ; I 
shall never even take her name ; you can 
rely on me for that.” 


The Brahmin woman still kept quiet. 
Bindu continued, “And it is not she alone 
who can take oaths. Don’t I know it too ? 
What will she do if I went to her to-morrow 
and asked her to send me a cup of poison, 
and told her that she would cause the death 
of her own son if she did not do so ? I am 


keeping quiet for a few days, but later on 
I shall either do this or take some poison 
myself and tell people that Didi had .sent it 
to me. I shall see if people don’t cry shame 
on her ! If she does not learn a lesson 
thereby !” 

The Brahmin woman was frightened. She 
said in a soft voice, “Oh, shame, mother— yon 
must not have such ideas — quarrels do not las 
for ever — nor would she be able to live 
without you. Nor would Amulya. , I v 
know how he is passing his days withon 
you.” 


Bindu said eagerly, “Say so daughter . 
She must be keeping him back by force an 
threats May be, she is beating _ him- . 
could not sleep without me a single mg 
and five whole nights have already 
by ! One should not even see the , 
that hag. Didn’t I say, that I ’ivould ratter 
look at my enemies than _ at her ? r 

cook showed her a black bruise mark on 

own wrist and said. "See here, it is still 
black and blue. That night you 
do not know. Amulydhone rushed ^ 
somewhere, threw himself on your oo 
and cried such a' lot ! He bad 
jou like that and said, Chhotoma was n 
He would neither let us sprinkle wate 
your face, nor fan you — 1 tried to .drag 
off, he bit me. He scratched, and bit -^nr® 
and tore her clothes, to ribbons. People 
got to attend to the patient in their 
attempts to pacify him. At last four or 
people jointly dragged him away.” ,, 

Bindu kept her eyes fixed steadfas J 
on the Brahmin woman’s face and nppea 
to swallow every word she said ; then 
heaved a deep sigh, got 'up, went to her o 
bed-room and shut herself in. 

{To he continued) 


THE NATURE OF INDUSTRUL EFFIOIENOY 


By EAJANI KANTA DAS, ii-a., ji.sc., Ph.d. 


T he term “efficiency” means much more 
than mere ability to accomplish a thing. 
In every stage of social evolution, there 
develops, with the progress of science and 


art, certain moral, intellectual and ™6chani 
technique, which gives mau a better ^ 

of himself and his environment. Efficien Y 
implies the application of this gro^svi r. 
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■techuiqne to the accomplishment of a thing, 
so that while the standard of the "“achieve- 
•ment might he maintained or even improved, 
there might be at the same time a saving 
•of time and energy. In other words, efficiency 
is the ability to accomplish a thing by 
means of the best method known at a time 
and place. 

The most significant connotations of 
efficiency are, therefore, that it is relative 
and dynamip. There is nothing absolute and 
static about it. It always implies that one 
-method is better or more economical than 
another. It is always in the state of becoming. 
The efficiency of yesterday may appear to 
be the inefficiency of to-day, and what is 
most efficient to-day may prove to be most 
wasteful to-morrow. As soon as a new law 
is discovered or a new technique is invented, 
bhere arises an occasion for the appearance of a 
new standard of efficiency. The fundamental 
principle in the development of efficiency is, 
as in the case of organic evolution, adapta- 
tion or the constant adjustment of old 
•methods to new conditions. 

Efficiency is a general terra which is 
•applicable to all classes of activities, namely 
social, political, and industrial. It refers to 
the means of achievement rather than to the 
achievement itself. One can thus speak of 
the' efficiency of machines, industries, institu- 
tions and governments with reference to the 
function which they have to perform Indus- 
trial efficiency simply refep to industrial 
•activities or productive energies. 

The industrial efficiency of an individual 
is the ability to mobilise all the physical, 
intellectual and moral forces at his command 
tor achieving results in a productive process. 
It consists of several elements Eirst, health 
and vigor, which are the physical basis of 
-efficiency. They depend partly upon the 
<;onstitution, inclnding the muscular and the 
•nervous systems, and partly upon the proper 
•development of the vital organs and their 
freedom from disease. Second, aptitude and 
adaptibility, which are the psycho-physical 
features of efficiency and imply' temperament 
and disposition. The former relates to one’s 
liking for a particular kind of work in pre- 
ference to others and the latter to the cap- 
ability of adjustment to new conditions, 
including machines and surroundings. Third, 
application and perseverance, which, although 
psycho-physical in origin, refer to the moral 
qualities of efficiency, inasmuch as they imply 
one’s power to control the body and mind. 


The former is the ability to concentrate one’s 
energies on a particular work and the latter 
is the capability to sustain this concentration 
for a desired length of time. Fourth, skill and 
ingenuity, which relaste to the intellectual aspects 
of efficiency. Skill is the combination of speed 
and precision, the former adding to the 
quantity and the latter to the quality of 
work. They are achieved through education 
and training and perfected through repetition 
and experience. Ingenuity is the ability to 
meet a new situation or to design a new 
method in a productive process and is, 
therefore, the basic quality in invention. 
Both skill and ingenuity are the highest 
qualities in industrial efficiency. 

When applied to an entrepreneur, indus- 
trial efficiency may best be defined to be 
the ability ito organise and manage a business 
for profitable purposes. In the case of self- 
sufficing economy, it is the capability of 
producing the largest amount of commodities 
with the least expenditure of land, labour 
and capital. The efficiency of a housewife 
is similar to that of an individual engaged 
in household production. It is the power 
of economising or getting the highest amount 
of satisfaction out of the stock of goods and 
services at her disposal. But in this age 
of exchange economy, production takes place 
mainly for the market rather than for the 
household and efficiency in such cases may 
best be judged by the extent of profit, which 
in the final analysis is, however, nothing but 
one’s command of other goods which one can 
obtain in exchange of one’s own. 

The organisation and management of a 
large business or corporate enterprise include 
several processes, such as location and instal- 
lation of the plant, choice and utilisation of 
machinery and material, selection and organi- 
sation of workers and marketing of finished 
products, the object in each process being 
the decrease of cost and increase of pro- 
ductivity. The movement for the so-called 
scientific management of industries and 
business has also added some new 
phases to business organisation." The ability 
to co-ordinate land, labour and capital 
with a view to making the largest amount 
of profit in a given business enterprise con- 
stitute the efficiency of an entrepreneur or 
business manager. 

The industrial efficiency of a nation has, 
however, a much larger connotation. First 
of all, national efficiency generally refers to 
the production of social wealth, while in- 
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dividual efficiency may imply meiely acquisi- 
iion for private gain. Second, a nation is 
more or less a permanent entity and its 
interest lies both in the present and future 
generations, while an individual is a tempor- 
ary being, and his interest may end in himself 
or may at best continue for his immediate 
descendants. While making the best use of 
its resources for the present generation, a 
nation must also conserve them for 
future generations. 

Prosperity is of course the prime object 
of industrial efficiency. It is, however, more 
or less a relative term. There is no end to 
human wants In this age of growing aims 
and aspirations and of consequent increasing 
wants, it is hard to draw a line where 
poverty ends and prosperity begins. Beyond 
the supply of absolute necessaries of life, 
the prosperity of a, nation can best be judged 
from the viewpoint of its ability to maintain 
its economic standard among other advanced 
nations. But there is no necessary correla- 
tion between efficiency and prosperity. 
Wealth is the product of factors other than 
human energy or labour alone. The same 
amount of labour applied to two countries 
of varying natural resources ‘would result 
differently in national wealth. In order to 
maintain its national standard, a country of 
poorer resources will have to increase its 
labour power or capital resources. Since 
capital is the product of past industry,, 
the accumulation of capital resources is also 
determined by labour power or industrial 
efficiency. 

The welfare of a nation depends not only 
upon the creation of economic values, but 
also upon that of other values, such as the 
ethical, esthetic and Teligious. While devot- 
ing itself to the pursuit of wealth, a nation 
must also pay attention to the moral and 
intellectual aspects of life. In fact, one of the 
principal aims of industrial efficiency is to 
release a part of national energy for activi- 
ties other than industrial. Moreover, by 
facilitating the supply of the basic needs of 
life, industrial efficiency also creates ^oppor- 
tunities for realising moral and intellec- 
tual ideals. 

The industrial efficiency of a nation is, 
therefore, determined by several factors; — 
First, utilisation and conservation of arable 
land, forests, fisheries and mines in the light 
of modem science and art. Second, en- 
couragement to savings and transformation of 
these savings into productive instruments of 


the latest discoveries and inventions. Third, 
development of the physical, intellectual and 
moral qualities of the people for productive 
purposes. Fourth, preservation of a high national 
standard among other advanced nations. Fifth, 
cultivation of the moral and intellectual 
aspects of life for the welfare of society. In 
short, the industrial efficiency of a nation is 
its ability to conserve and utilise, in the 
light of the latest progress in science and 
art, all its natural, human and capital resour- 
ces for both the absolute and relative wealth 
and welfare of its people, 

2. SiGKiriCAXCE OF Efficienct. 

Efficiency is the goal of all evolutionary 
processes. They all tend to the gradual 
differenciation and specialisation of the orga- 
nism on the one hand, and the more and 
more interdependence and coordination of 
the parts to the whole on the other, resulting 
in increasing efficiency in functional process. 
While organic evolution furnishes one 
of the best examples of functional develop- 
ment, equally illustrative is social evolution, 
which, through the development of different 
institutions, such as the family and the state, 
has led to the progress of society. The 
function of industrial evolution is the aug- 
mentation of social wealth. The developmenf of 
the factory system from hunting and pasturing, 
of the modern exchange from the primitive 
barter, and of international economy 
from the self-snfficing household or village 
have all tended towards the increase of 
national prosperity. 

The significance of efficiency in national 
life is best indicated by its functions, which 
might be classified under two heads, namely, 
direct and indirect The direct effect of 
industrial efficiency is threefold ; — First, 
supply of the basic needs of life in the face 
of the proportionately decreasing natural 
resources, especially food supply, as a result 
of increasing population. Second, supply of 
■increasing requirements of' the growing in- 
dividuality in the process of social progress. 
Third, preservation of the prosperity and 
prestige of a nation as well as its economic 
independence in the growing competition 
among different nations. 

The indirect effect of industrial efficiency 
upon a nation is also very great r — First, the 
physical, intellectual and moral qualities 
constituting industrial efficiency also form 
the basis of national character. Second, 
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efficiency, by saving time for the supply of 
necessaries and requirements, secures needed 
leisure for intellectual and moral activities. 
Third, both material prosperity and moral 
and intellectual development are essential for 
national liberty and social progress. 


3. Estimation or Bfficienct 

There is scarcely any standard by which 
the industrial efficiency of a nation can be 
measured with any degree of accuracy Some 
rough idea may nevertheless be had from 
different systems of estimation. Since efficiency 
is a relative term, such estimates must be 
based upon comparison. 

The per capita incomes of different 
countries might give some idea of comparative 
efficiency. But they refer to nominal or 
money income, which differs in different 
countries, and not to real income. Moreover, 
they give no idea of the relative importance 
of labour in productive processes, which 
forms the subject-matter of study in 
efficiency. 

Attempts have been made to estimate 
efficiency by the productivity of an indus- 
trial unit. Thus the yield of crop per_ acre 
has been made the basis of relative efficiency. 
The defect of the system lies in the failure 
to take into consideration the relative im- 
portance of the other factors of_ production, 
namely, labour and capital. Similarly de- 
fective is the system of estimating the 
efficiency of labour from the products _ of 
factories using the same kind of machine. 
Such estimates disregard the differences in 
the conditions of work, nature of raw materials, 
rates of wages, and similar other factors.''" 

The relative efficiency of labour may also 
he estimated by employing different groups 
or gangs of workers in the different branches 
of the same industrial plant, such as factory, 
mine, farm or orchard, or in the same plant 
at different times. Snch a method is quite 
practicable in the United States._ _ where 
workers of practically all nationalities are 
available. The weakness of the system^ is 
that the age, health, education and training 
of the workers of different nationalities are 


* This is the basis of calculation of the efflmnm 
of Indian Labour as conipared with the British. 
Sec, Das, R. K. Factory Labour In India, Berlin, 
1923, pp, 107-25:) 


often disregarded. But as most of the 
immigrants are in the prime of life and the 
experience of the workers, is also taken into 
consideration to some extent such a method 
offers a very fair basis of comparison. But 
it is hardly possible to apply this method 
to a nation as a whole. 

Another method is the estimation of the 
potential productivity of a country with the 
probable application of the latest industrial 
technique, including discoveries and inven- 
tions, compared with the actual product- 
ivity. Such methods would include the 
effect of machinery in the technique' or 
labour proper. But the inability of a nation 
to apply the best machinery to productive 
processes is also a sign of its industrial 
inefficiency. This system is, however, too 
theoretical to be of any practical use. 

A practical method is to take as base 
the average productivity of various industries 
in several advanced countries, including as 
many commodities as possible, and to com- 
pare the efficiency of a particular nation 
by index number. But the difficulty arises 
in the fact that there is no common basis 
of collecting statistical data in different 
countries. Moreover, exact data on a 
sufficiently large number of commodities 
are available only in a few countries. It 
must also be mentioned that a large number 
of commodities escape statistical calculation 
even in the most advanced countries. 

There are several other methods by which 
the industrial efficiency of a country may 
be indicated.First, the general economic condi- 
tion of a country. For, example, the starva- 
tion of the majority of the people in India 
cannot fail to indicate its industrial inefficien- 
cy. The presence of a few extremely rii < 
people implies only, a defective system '< 
distribution rather than sufficiency in produo 
tion. Second, absence of the latest techniqn 
and up-to-date machinery from t! 
productive system of a .country is ano*^h 
indication. Obsolete and antiquated too 
and implements and century-old indusW 
system and methods in this age of wu 
competition and international economy sh 
that India is still far behind other nations 
industrial development. Third, wastage 
natural, human and capital resources is 
another indication. In a country like" 
United States, where there is a superat < 
ance of natural resources in comparison 
man power, private economy has nece.- 
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led to a certain amount of wastage. But in 
a countiy like India, where famine is con- 
stantly present in some part of the country 
or other and where the majority of the 


people are always on the verge of starvation, 
the wastage of the resources in any form 
is the direct result of her industrial 
inefBciency. 


:?1INDMS 


Seoregatios in Moubasa 

I T is well known how the Government of 
Kenya Colony have always tried to live 
well up to the principle of racial 
segregation in which they believe heart and 
soul. Last year they tried to sell 21 
residential plots in Mombasa with the res- 
trictive clause “To Exiropeans onhf^ ; but 
were frustrated in their noble effort by the 
opposition of the Indians there. This year 
they are .again offering 12 plots on similar 
condition. A memorandum published by the 
Young Men’s Hrion, Mombasa, throws much 
light on matters as they stand. We are 
quoting from it below. 

It seems the Local Government with the 
consent of the Colonial Office is determined to 
revive segregation in Mombasa Township. 

It is contemplated by the Government to 
reserve the area brunded by Salim Road South, 

' Railway Line, Tritton Road and Golf course 
measuring about 160 acres for the European 
residence only. Owing to the policy of segrega- 
tion contemplated to be followed by the Govern- 
ment before^ 1923, few plots were sold, by the 
Government in the said area in 1913 allowing any 
person without distinction of -race or colour to huy 
the plots but with a condition that no Asian could 
reside or stay in the houses erected thereon except 
as domestic servants. Later on in 1916 and 1918 
few more plots were sold restricting the sales to 
Europeans only. The total area alienated thereby 
is approximately 30 acres, - 

It must be home in mind that at the time of 
all the said sales the Indian . Community strongly 
resented the unjust and arbitrary restrictions put 
on sales and carried on their fight against that 
invidious policy fill July 1923. when the Imperial 
Government published the White Paper and while 
doing injustice to Indians on all the points at issue 
definitely abandoned segregation in townships 
without any gnalification. It was then considered 
by afi competent persons that non-segregation iu 
to-^ohips was the only point decided with eanity 
and justice. Poliowing is the text of non-segrega- 
tion clause from the Wliite Paper of July 1923; — ’ 
‘The. next matter for consideration is the 
• ^es^gation of European and hfon-European races. 
' -roilowing upon Prof. Sirapsoris report the policy 
-- ot segregatiQu was adopted in principle and it was 
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proposed by Lord Milner to retain this policy 
both on sanitary and social .grounds. In so far 
as commercial segregation is concerned it has- 
already been generally agreed that this should 
he discontinued but with regard to residential 
segregation matters have been in suspense for 
some time and all sales of township plots have 
been . held up .pending, a final decision on* the 
question of principle involved. It is now the 
view of competent medical authorities that as a 
sanitation measure the segregation of . Europeans 
and Asiatics is not absolutely essential to the 
preservation of the health of the communitv.: a 
rigid enforcement of sanitary, police a.ad building 
regulations without any racial discrimination by 
Colonial and Municipal authorities will suffice. It 
may well prove in practice thht different races- 
will by natural affinity beep together in separate 
quarters but to affect such separation by legisla- 
tive enactments except on strongest sanitary 
grounds would not in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government be justifiable. They have therfore 
decided that the policy of segregation between 
Europeans and- Asiatics in Townships' must be 
abandoned.” • . _ 

On 15th mav 1926 a joint deputation of Indians 
and Arabs waited upon His Excellency Sir Ed- 
ward Grigg who was then in Mombasa and 
submitted a memorandum representing to 
him how the proposed sale of plots was 
unjust, illegal and against the White Paper 
and requested His Excellency to do justice 
by abandoning the unjust restrictions upon sales. 
In reply to the deputation His E.xcellency expressed 
an opinion that the case of the signatories was 
strong but refused to discuss the legal aspect of - 
the subject. His Excellency was very sympathetic 
to the case of the signatories ot the memorandum. 
To explain why the restrictions ou the sales were 
imposed he read the follo^ng extract from the- 
letter of the Commissioner of Lands, Nairobi to the 
land Officer. Mombasa, “the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has now agreed that the sale of plots 
in the area bounded by Cliffe Avenue and Salim 
Road can not legally be unrestricted but must be 
confined to Europeans only,” and stated that the 
proposed restrictions were due to the legal decision 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. His 
Excellency promised to supply agist of_ correspqn- . 
dence passed between the Government and Colonial 
Office and extend time of sales in order to allow 
signatories to put their case before the Colonial Office 
and he also promised to . represent the views of 
the signatories to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 
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Not only that the gist of the correspondence was 
•never supplied but the Colonial Secretary never 
■gave information to the Secretary of the Indian 
Association in spite of various requests. In short 
mo definite ground on which ?he restrictions wete 
based was ever disclosed by the Local Government 
io the Non -European Communities and the repre- 
sentatives of the Non-European Communities failed 
-to understand what grounds they should meet by 
putting forward a further memorandum. But it 
could be safely presumed from the extract of the 
letter of the Commissioner of Lands and particular- 
ly the words “has now 'agreed” that the Secretary 
-of State for the Colonies sanctioned restrictions 
after more than once representations were made by 
the Local Government to the Colonial Office and 
•sanctions was asked for. 

Though the Local Government has not disclosed 
the reason why the unjust policy is proposed to 
oe followed it can be ascertained from the follo- 
wing extract from the reply of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies given to Col. Wedge wood 
on the 10th June 1926 that the restrictive cove- 
nents entered into with previous landholdrs is the 
only ground given on which the present policy is 
Ixised. Tiie JcJJpwing is the reply. "I have bees 
asked to reply. The information in possession of 
my Et. Hon. friend the Secretary of State for the 
<5olonies does not enable him to identify the parti- 
cular plots referred to in the question but the facts 
■are very probably as stated. It should be borne 
in mind that the transition from the policy of 
segregation to one of non-segregation involved 
some difficulty and it was pointed out by the 
•Government concerned that in certain cases the 
land was legally subject to restrictive covenants 
entered into under the former system. After careful 
consideration it was decided that where it was not 
possible to waive such covenants without incurring 
legal proceeding entailing the probability of an 
injunction against the Government it would be 
necessary to retain the restrictions. The sales 
mentioned by the Hon. member no doubt fall 
within this category. 

But any one who would care to read the leases 
•made between the Government and and previous 
landholders and registered in JTombasa registry 
will find that no restrictive covenants are incor- 
porated as regards unsold adjoining plots. Those 
leases only contained covenants that the leased 
premises cannot be transferred to nor can be used 
by Non-Europeans but do not contain one word 
about adjoining unsold p'ots. 

It is interesting to know that certain Japanese 
tenants were occupying one building in the said 
area since 1924 and the Government has now 
given notice to the landlord asking him to eject 
his Japanese tenants fiom the premises otherwise 
proceraings for forfeiture of the lease will be 
taken by the Government against the landlord. It 
is also lemarkablo Uiat the application by the 
Japan Cotton Trading Company Ltd., a well-known 
Japanese firm to purchase a house in that area has 
been refused ny the Government on the grounds 
of racial discrimination only. 

From the minutes of the District Committee of 
Febniary 1927 it could be seen that tlie Govern- 
ment has now definitely decided to enforce tlie 
restrictive covenants in the old leases and also to 
restrict the future sales in that area to Europeans 
.only. It should be noted that that even now no 
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ground for adoption of such policy have been 
disclosed and the Government even does not care 
to define the area within which such restrictions 
•will be extended. 

It must be borne in mind that the said area is 
the healthiest part of ilombasa Township. It 
bhould also be understood that under the proposed 
policy Non-British Europeans including ex-enemy 
aliens and others will be given preference over 
British Indian subjects of His Majestj^ as regards 
the acquisition of property in a British Crown 
Colony. 

We are not surprised at the conduct of 
the Kenya Government. We do not expect 
anything better from them ; but we expect 
our Indian brethern over there to put up 
as great a fight as possible against them and 
wrest from them what they will not give 
with good grace. 


Indians in Fiji 

We have received the foffowing Communi- 
cation from Fiji. 

Lautoka Fiji. 
19th November, 1926- 

The Editor. 

The Modern Review 
Calcutta 

Bear Sir, 

Sevenyears ago theGovernment of Fiji appointed 
a Commission to inquire into and suggest ways 
and means in respect of Indian Franchise. Since 
then there have been numerous representations 
appealing the Government to grant the right and 
Privileges promised to Indians as far back as in 
1879 by no less a person than tlie Secretary of 
State but all have been in vain, and the Govern- 
nient remains as callous as ever. 

The Government of India appointed and sent a 
Commission known as Rajii Commission to Fiji in 

1922 but so far its report have not seen the light 
of the day nor is it likely to. It is believed the 
Commission demanded equal representation in the 
Council whicli the Government of Fiji is not 
Prepared to accede. 

Mr. Shastri’s resolution of Equal Status in the 
Imperial Conference, of 1922 and Dr. Sapru’s sub^ 
Sequent proposal in the Imperial Conference of 

1923 combined with the appointment of the 
Colonies-Coramittce has been sot to naught. 

The following correspondence, has passed 
between the Young Men’s Indian Association and the 
Fiji Government which throws a flood of light on 
the present situation and it would be read with 
interest. 

LETTER FROM THE. “Y.M.I.A,” TO COLONIAL 
SECRETARY 

IGfh September, 1926 
Sir, 

I am directed bv my ^Association to write and 
respectfully ask you for informations regarding the 
decision of Imperial Government on the momentous 
question of Franchise to Indians in Fiji and the 
intention of the Government of Fiji to nominate an 
Indian to the vacant seat in tlie Legislative Council 
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for such period as the question of our Franchise 
remains under consideration. 

The deprivation of the seat in the Council caused 
by the resinnation of the nominated member Mr. 
Badri Maharaj is nrea^ly felt by the Indian Com- 
munity and His Excellency the Governor is quite 
aware of the anxiety of our community on these 
questions. 

If no decision is reached on the former question 
will you be so erood as to represent to the Rt Hon. 
The Secretary of State the pressing need and, the 
feeling of our community on the subject -with a 
view to expedite the decision. 


GOVERmiENT’S REPLY 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Governor to achnow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the IGth instant 
, regarding the question of Indian Franchise and to 
'infoim you that His Excellency is in communica- 
tion with the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
on the Subject of the nomination of an Indian 
Member to a seat on the Legislative Council for 
such period as the question of the grant of the 
Franchise remains under consideration and is re- 
commending that the request made in the last 
paragraph of vour letter he acceded to. 

I am to add that His Excellency hopes to be in 
a position to send your Association a definite reply 
- in the course of a dew weeks. 

Sgd. Acfiug Colonial Secretary. 

AGKNOWLEnGEMENT Bv 
YOUNG MEN’S INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. 0. CHATTUR SINGH, President. 

. Mr. RAMSAMUJH PRASAD, Secretary. 

Lautoka 

5th October. 1926. 

The Hon’ble 

The Colonial Secretary 
SOYA. 

Sir. 

I have the honour to acknowledge with pleasure 
" the receipt of your letter of 26th ultimo. 

The Young Men’s Indian Association deeply 
appreciates the prompt action taken by H. E the 
Governor in respect of our request as contained in 
my letter of 16th September last and I should 
deem it a favour if you would he so good as to 
convey our feeling of gratitude to His Excellency. 

If it is not out of place mv Association desire 
to suggest the name of Dr. A. Deva Sagayam M. B. 
for nomination to the vacant .seat in the Legislative 
Council in preference to Mr Badri Jlaharaj or any 
other who is not sufficiently conversant with the 
language in which the Council is conducted, 

My Association wishes to emphasize the fact 
that knowledge in English is very essential to this 
important matter and it therefore requests urgingly 
that our suggestion may be accepted in spite of 
Dr Sagayam’ short residence in Fiji. 


Lumm Feom The Copoxlvl Secreiaht To Y3I.LA. 
-Sir. 

Referingto my letter of the 23rd September 
last, I am directed by the Governor to inform your 


Association that His Excellency has, with the ■ Sec- 
retary of States approval appointed Mr Badri 
Mahraj ifo be a Nominated Un-OfScial Member of 
the Legislative Council to take his seat at the 
session of the Council meeting to-day. 

I am to inform your Association that the Secre- 
tary of State has intimated to the Governor his 
intention to advise His majestv the King to provide 
for the grant of a measure of Franchise to Indians 
in the Colony, The Government of India having 
accepted proposals to that , end made bv His- 
Maiesty’s Government measures to give effect to 
that intention are at present under consideration. 
Further informatiou on the subject will be publi- 
shed in due course. 

The , appointment of Mr Badri Mahraj to the- 
Legislative Council is for the period pending the 
issue of writs for the election of Indian representa- 
tives to the Council, unless the Council be sooner 
dissolved. 

(Sgd) Acting Colonial Secretary. 

It is unfortunate that the Government did. not 
accept the suggestion, of the Y.M L Association, .tm 
nominate an Indian sufficiently conversent witm 
tho English language but since we have no choice, 
it is no good crying after the spilt milk. 

Yonrs faithfully, 

C. Chattur Smgh ■ 


America Prohibits Lascars 

The following press news demands our 
closest attention. 

It is understood that Britain is preparing a for- 
mal protest against the terms of the new Itnmi- 
gration Bill which would exclude from American 
ports all foreign ships employing seamen of other 
countries who are ineligible to enter the United' 
States as immigrants. 

Under the Bill which has already passed the 
Senate, lascars would be prohibited from coming to 
America on any vessel except one flying the , flag: 
of India, Similarly no ship employing Chinese 
seamen could come to an American Port unless it 
was Chinese. 

Britain has never been so keenly alive- 
to any injustice done to Indians anywhere. 
Rather she has often encouraged' other 
nations to go against Indians. lathis case her 
shipping industry stands to lose heavily- by 
any such exclusion of cheap Indian labour. 
Hence her protest If the above news be 
true ; we shall be glad if the Americans- 
stick to their point ; for will it not force 
British ships to lower their own flag and 
fly one which they will call, the Indian, 
flag ? 
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Mr. Gandhi -on Sister Nivedita 

The following passage occurs in Mr. M. K. 
"Gandhi’s “Story of My Experiments with 
Truth” part Hi, chapter xix; — 

'I then ascertained the place of residence of 
'"Sistei Nivedita, and saw her in a Chowrinahee 
mansion. T was taken aback by the splendour 
that surrounded her, and even in our conversation 
' there was not much meetinc ground. I spoke to 
Gokhale about this and he told me that he did not 
wonder that there could be no point of contact 
between me and a volatile person like her. 

I met her again at Mr. Pestonji Padshah’s place. 
11 happened to turn up just as she was talking to 
his old mother, and so I became an interpreter 
between the two. .In spite of my failure to find 
nny agreement with her, I could not but notice 
and admire her overflowing love for Hinduism. I 
<!ame to know of her bocks later. 

The mention of “the splendour that surrounded 
her” without any other details conveys a wrong 
idea of Sister Nivedita’s mode of living. The 
■fact is, at the time when Mr. Gandhi saw her, 
she was the guest of Mrs. Ole Bull and 
'Miss Josephine '’MacLeod at the American 
•Gonsulate, and, as such, was not responsible 
for the “splendour.” Her ascetic and very 
simple style of living in a tumbledown 
bouse in Bosepara Lane, Baghbazar, is well- 
I known to all her friends and acquaintances. 

We do not -know whether Mr. Gokhale 
spoke to Mr. Gandhi in English and 
actually used the word “volatile” to describe 
iher; — for what has appeared in Young India 
is translated from the Gujarati Navajivan. 

• But whoever may be responsible for the use of 
the word “volatile,” has wronged her memory. 

'Sister Nivedita had "her defects, as in fact 
even the greatest of mankind had and have, 
•but volatile she was not in any sense of 
that word. As English is not our vernacular, 
we have consulted two dictionaries on our 
•table to find out its exact meaning as applied 
to human beings The Pocket Oxford 
iDictionary defines it to mean, “of gay tem- 
perament, mercurial.” In Webster’s New 
International Dictionary the explanation 
^■given is, “light-hearted ; airy ; lively ; hence, 
changeable; fickle.” Sister Eivedita was a 
very serious-minded person, noted for her 

• constancy and steadfast devotion to the 
cause of Hinduism and India. 

The reference to “her overflowing love 
lior Hinduism’ is - quite just and accurate. 


Germans and the League of Nations 
Secretariat 

A report of the proceedings of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, December 
Session, 1926, received from the League 
Secretariat, contains the information that 

The Council approved several appointments of 
German members of the Socretariat. The principal 
appointment is that of M Dufour-Peronce. fiom the 
German Embassy in London, as Under Secretary- 
General. The British representative, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, congratulated the Secretary-General 
on his. choice, and Dr. Stresemann expressed his 
appreciation of what Sir Austen said. 

When the present writer was at Geneva 
in September last, he heard at the time of 
Germany’s admission to the League that 
some good posts were to be created in the 
Secretariat for Germans and that Germany 
was also to have some “mandates.” The first 
part of the rumour proves to have been 
well-founded. "Mandates” cannot be so 
easily created and given as posts. For no 
mandatory state is likely to give up its “trust 
property” to accommodate Germany. 

We have repeatedly pointed out that 
justice demands that there should be more 
Indians in the League Secretariat and the 
International Labour Office. But India, though 
one of the origin.al members of the League, 
is a subject country, and so there is nobody 
to fight for her. At the last plenary meeting 
of the League Assembly in 1926, M. Hambro, 
Norwegian delegate, urged, with reference to 
the Budget of the League, 

“ the necessity for all small and distant nations 
to’ foster a better representation on the Secretariat 

and on the International Labour Office Ini 

appointing the new higher officials of the Leage 
and the Under-secretaries and Chiefs of Section, 
the Council must take care not to give the world at 
large the impression that only the citizens of great 
Powers should have an opportunity of fillmg 
them.” 

But Norway is not a great Power. There- 
fore no need has been felt by the bosses of 
the show to placate her. Do they act accor- 
ding to the spoils system ? 

Persia and Opium Production 

Another statement received from the 
League Secretariat contains the following 
paragraph : 
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Conneeted ’srith the general opium question 
■was the report of the League’s Commission ■which 
■u'ent to Persia to study the possibility of substitu- 
ting poppy gro^wing by other crops. This report 
is refen’ed to the next Assembly. _ The Persian 
representative told the Council that his Government 
■would agree, after a delay of three years, to reduce 
its opium production by 10 per cent., a year for 
three years: its policy after that ■would be 
governed by the general situation and by ■what 
other countries 'were doing. Poppy growing land 
diverted to other nses ■would be exempt from land 
taxes and the Government would make special 
loans to help cultivators ■who gave up poppy 
growing. 

As India is an opium producing country 
like Persia, it may be asked -whether the 
League’s Commission visited India also to 
study the possibility of substituting poppy 
growing in this country by other crops. 
If not, why ? If It did, has the Government 
of India agreed to do anything similar to 
wbat Persia has agreed to do ? 


white settlers. Kenya needs a preceptor rather than 
accomplice at its side. 


Good Examples Set By Public Men 

When, four years ago, Mr. Ganesb Dutfc 
Singh was one of the Ministers for Bihar 
and Orissa, lie promised to devote three- 
fourths of bis salary to a public cause. In 
fulfilment of that promise he has founded 
the Hindu orphanage at Patna with an 
endowment of one lakh of rupees. 

Mr. Patel, president of the Legislative 
Assembly, has also promised to send Mr* 
Gandhi a specified portion of his salary 
to be spent by the latter for some publie 
cause, and has already begun to make- 
remittances. 

These praiseworthy examples deserve to* 
be followed by other public men. 


“A Mandate and Its Moral’ 

Under the above heading, T/ie Manchester 
Otiardian Weekly has the following para- 
graph 

There has just been published the texts of the 
Conventions, ratified in July, between the United 
Kingdom and the United States respecting national 
rights in the territories of Africa mandated to the 
former Power—the mandates are most, explicit about 
the obligation to promote ‘‘the material and moral 
■well-being and social progress” of the inhabitants. 
One of the districts under mandate is Tanganyika 
Territory, -which is the immediate neighbour of 
Kenya Colony, and the United Kingdom as manda- 
tory of the one and possessor of the other, cannot 
logically impose one form of administration on one 
side of the border and another on the other. In 
Kenya there is the crushing hut-tax. -which drives 
the native to leave his home and become a wage- 
earner in white employ and there is the use of 
forced labour for public works ; thus the British 
record does not in the least conform -with the duty 
to safeguard social progress. Is Tanganyrka to be- 
come a model of administration to Kenya, or is 
Kenya to give a -vicious example to Tanganyika ? 
The mandate for the latter does, it is true, allo-w 
forced labour for “essential public works,” and it is 
a serious evil that the authonty of the League 
should be given to anv trust containing a clause so 
hable,to abuse. _ But in the last resort the manda- 
tory IS responsible to the League for its administra- 
tion of the trust, so that there is some external 
check on the power to impose a_ modified form of 
sla-ven’. In Tanganyika the native is encouraged 
to become a cultivator not for his o-wn needs only, 
tmt tor the niaiket: in Kenya the opposite is the 
business of the League to see that 
\he invasion of native right.s in land 
ana, viUerty, -Khich has gone so far in the neigh- 

junng country of Kenya, is not imitated by the 


Supply of Ne-ws from China 

What news "we get from China through - 
Renter’s agency is one-sided and cannot be- 
depended upon. Many lies and half- truths - 
are transmitted to all parts of the world 
through the cables, which are entirely -under 
non-Asiatic control For these reasons, there 
does not seem to be anything intrinsically 
wrong in the suggestion made by the 
honorary secretary to - the Indian Journalists’ 
Association in Calcutta that our Indian-' 
journals should combine to send one or- 
more correspondents to China to gather 
correct information and send the same by 
telegraph or by post, whichever may be- 
practicable. It may be that such corres- 
pondents would not be allowed to proceed' 
to China, or that, even if so allowed, their" 
cables would not he accepted for trans- 
mission. There may be other difficulties, too. 
But we should not allo-w the thought 

of such contingencies to paralyse our efforts. - 
The attempt is worth making. 


Seeing Things “Whole and Undivided,” 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trnhner 
and Co. have been publishing a series of 
small volumes under the general title of" 
“To-day and To-morrow.” Among the authors - 
are some of the most distinguished English- 
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thinkers,' scientists, philosophers, doctors, 
critics, and artists, such as Bertrand Russell, 
-J. B. S. Haldane, F. C. 8. Schiller, etc. One 
of the volumes is named '"T/ic Dame of Siva” 
by “Collum.” By the dance of Siva the 
author means the Indian conception of the 
continuous cosmic process “which is both 
constructive and destructive at one and the 
same time.” A considerable portion of this 
book is taken up with a critically apprecia- 
tive interpretation of the scientific work 
done by Sir J. C. Bose. Says the author : 

Let us turn to anotlier department of human 
activity, to the current tendencies of critical science. 
Here it is no longer a matter of tentative queries. 
A portent has appeared which is of the greatest 
significance. Shadows that we took for substantial 
barriers ai'e being dissipated by the painstaking 
•method of scientific experiment, and a whole 
collection of categories tliat we had come to accept 
as facts have been revealed as being but mere 
fictions bom partly of our ignorance, partly of the 
characteristically "Western” inability _ to see 
anvtliing whole and undivided. The achievement 
has been a triu^h for that Western ’‘intellectual 
curiosily” and Western critical and experimental 
method which first became characteristic of 
'Europe in the Renaissance— but it has not been 
achieved by the West. East and "West had to come 
consciously together to achieve the result. An 
Eastern mind, seeing Nature whole, and working 
■with the critical experimental science .of the 
West, was needed and in the fulness of time was 
forthcoming when Indian genius found itself in 
full and practised possession of Cambridge scientific 
method in the person of Jagadis Bose, the Bengali 
physicist. Centuries hence men may point to 
Bose as a conveniently indentifiable point from 
which to date the dawn of the new thought just 
as to-day -we put our finger on Socrates when we 
wish to focus our view of the beginning of that 
new thought which inspired the West for centuries 
and to say; "Here is our landmark; here the new 
can be said to have been first recognisable as 
something that was charactenstically different.” 

A brief glance at the significant results of this 
Indian researcher’s discoveries will illustrate better 
than any attempt to define it. what is implied in 
the Oriental conception of the Dance of Siva which 
I have taken as the symbolic title of this essay to 
discern the continuous thread running through the 
apparent tangle of to-day linking yesterday with 
to-morrow and to-monow inevitably with 
yesterday . — Tke Dance of Siva, pp. 69-61. 

These introductory observations are 
followed by page after page of eloquent 
interpretation and comment. 


Chinese Cadets in Japanese Military 
College 

A recent Tokio despatch says that the 
Japanese Government has decided that 


admission of Chinese students to the Military 
College in Tokio must hereafter be limited, 
following an unprecedented number of 

applications for admission. There are now 250 
Chinese students in the college and 140 more 
are seeking admission. 

China has her own military colleges 

where thousands of officers are trained hy 
efficient instructors. China is torn with 
Civil "War. Tet the Chinese Government 
and people could make such arrangements 
that hundreds of Chinese students could 
secure admission into the military colleges 
of Japan and other countries tinder the 

benevolent British rulers, who say that the 
Indians cannot be given self-government 

because they are not competent to take 
charge of their national defence, there is not 
a single well-equipped military college for 
Indians in India ; and only a few Indians are 
annually admitted to Sandhurst. This is 
bow Indians are trained to take charge of 
their national defence ! 


Latest News on Hindu Citizenship Fight 
in America 

Dr. Taraknath Das wrote to us from 
Baden-Baden, on March 22, 1927, that he 
had received cables from responsible 
Americans in Washington, D. C., to the effect 
that the United States Supreme Court has 
denied the application of the United 
States Solicitor General who petitioned 
that Court to review the decision rendered 
in favor of Mr. Sakharam Ganesh Pandit, 
Attorney-at-Law ' of Los Angeles by the 
Circuit of appeals, at San Fracisco, California. 
This means that Mr. Pandit, who was 
naturalized as an American citizen in 19J4, 
and whose citizenship has been contested by 
the United States Department of Naturali- 
zation, on the ground that he is not a 
“white person” and is thus ineligible to citizen- 
ship, and that he secured his citizenship illegally 
and fraudulently.has won the case against the 
United States by the verdict of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Pandit’s victory in the contest has- ' 
been secured purely on the legal ground of 

“res adjudicata”, and the Court has not 
decided that the Hindus are “white persons.” 
Thus Pandit’s victory would not establish 
any precedent for other Hindus to become 
citizens of the United States. But it will. 
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-establish a precedent in favor of all those 
Hindus who were naturalized before and 
whose cases are still pending before the 
•court. 


Independent Hews from China 

We have receiyed the following for 
publication . — 

"As repre'^enting the British Labour 
Council for Chinese Freedom, we desire to 
inform the British Press and the Public 
generally that whilst deploring the loss of 
lives of foreign nationals at Nanking and the 
insults and other lamentable occurrences 
alleged to have taken place there recently, 
the other side of the qncstion must be 
brought to the notice of the British people. 

“a. cable received from Shanghai and 
published in the Continental Press on March 
2Sth says ; — 

An hour ago onr representative returned from 
liTanfcing. The bombardment has stnnped after 
-destroving more than half the city. The British 
and American w.arships fired incendiary .shells. 
"The whole of the Pakow quarter is still in flames. 
Heaps of half-burnt corpses fill the streets and 
squares. Over 2,000 of the population have been 
^killed. 

The Native population and the National troops 
Trad nothing whatever to do with the looting, 
which was done bv disbanded Northcmers en- 
■coarazed bv White Eassians. 

Some 'Americans and one Englishman were 
killed. The British Consul was wounded. 

"The above statement is one which the 
British Government must not be allowed to 
ignore. Pakow is on the left bank of the 
Tang-tse River, and has been bombarded as 
well as Nanking. 

'Tnsults to the British Flag or to British 
Nationals, deplorable and regrettable as they 
must be to everyone, cannot blind anyone 
to the fact that the bombardment of an 
undefended city is an outrage on that which 
is called civilisation. 

“The British Labour Council for Chinese 
Freedom calls upon all those who care for 
"the good name of the British people to at 
once demand that the British Government 
shall consent to this matter being referred 
immediately to an International Tribunal upon 
which the Chinese nation should be effectively 
represented.’' 

Staple Inn 'Bnildings, Alfred M. Wall. 
.High Holborn, W. G. I, R, Bridgeman,” 

■ 3ist March, 1927.” 


European Monopoly of Baths 
in Africa 

The following interesting tale appears in 
the Indian Opinion, Natal. 

A universal mafter was raised in the Rand 
Division of the Supreme ConTt,_ when Muliael 
Towell, of Ampthill Avenue, Benoni. applied to Mr. 
Justiec Grcenburg for a temporary interdict 
ponding litigation prohibiting the Benoni Town 
Council from reftisiug him admission to their 
swimming paths. 

Towell is bringing an action against the munici- 
pality seeking to enforce his rights, to enter the 
baths, but being advised that the hearing of such 
action could not he obtained for some months, and 
as he was desirous of using 'he baths in the 
meantime, ho applied for the interdict as a tem- 
porary measure. 

Towell in his petition stated fh-it he was bqrn 
in the Mount L'^bannn district of Syria of Christian 
parents, and was himself aChristian. On February 6 
he went with tmir oilier Svrians to the baths, 
which he had used regularly each Snndav. and some 
times on weekdays, for. the past three years. The 
Superintendent of the Baths however, asked him 
what was nationalitv, to which he replied. "Syrian. 
'Whcrennrm, it w.as stated, the Superintendent 
said : "You know Svrians are not a European race, 
and YOU are not allowed here.” Shortly afterwards 
a police-sergeant arrived and ordered 'Towell pn 
his friends to leave the baths, which they 
did. 

The following dav Towell complained^ to the 
Syrian fLchanonl Christian Association, waich was 
formed for the protection of the Syrian community . 
and on the succeeding Sunday, together with some 
friends and three members of the As.'oeiation s 
Committee, he again proceeded to the baths ana 
sought admission. The Superintendent, however, 
said the petitioner, ag.ain refused him adrnission, 
stating that Syrians were not allowed inside, and 
adding that he wms acting on the instructions of 
the Town Engineer. 

Affidavits from Towell’s 'friends were put in, 
and his Lordship granted the interdict. 

Ne.yt the “'Whites” will petition God for 
a sepenate atmosphere to breathe in. 


Delegates to International Economic 
Conference 

The firm and dignified representation 
which the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 
has sent to the president and officers of 
the International Economic Conference at 
Geneva on the subject of the Government 
of India’s choice of India’s delegates to that 
conference, is worthy of all attention. A 
maximum of five members could have been 
sent to Geneva. But the Government of 
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India has chosen only tlireo men. E.xperts, 
though not entitled to speak or vote, could 
have been sent in addition, but none, it 
appears, have boon sent. According to the 
requirements laid down by tiie Euonotnic 
and Financial Section of the League, “the 
Jlembers [who are to participate in the 
Conference! should not be spokesmen of the 
Official p''licy," i. e, they should be non- 
officials. But one of the three delegates, Sir 
Campbell Khodes, is an official, being a 
Jlember of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India in London and a paid servant 
of the (jovernmenfc Tlie Indian Jferchants’ 
Chamber points out in addition that 

Sir Campbell Rhodes is not an Indian and can- 
not therefore ha expected to . put before the Con- 
ference the Indian point of view upon the economic 
problems to be discussed by the Conference. Tlie 
proper Indian representation at the Conference is 
thus reduced to less than half, consisting as it now 
does of only two Indian Delegates as against the 
total of five delegates for India The loss of India 
is. however, turned to the gain of England. The 
Englishman representing India naturally urges the 
English point of view and acta in concert with his 
English confreres, thus leading to overropresenta- 
tion of England at the Conference. Such disregard 
by the Government of India of the wishes of the 
Indian public as also of the rules laid down for 
various Conferences either by the. Treaty of 
Veisailles or by the League of Nations has now 
become chronic. 

In the matter of these meetings the Government 
of India appear to make their selections more with 
a view to British interests than to the interests of 
India. Last year this Chamber had to protest 
against the nomination by the Government of India 
of a representative of British ship-owning interests 
to repres(.nt lodiaat the 8th and 9tli International 
Labour Conferences. The composition of the Indian 
Delegation to the sittings of the League of Nations 
has so far never been satisfactory to Indian public 
opinion. 

Some of the questions to be discussed at 
the Conference are : 

(1) Liberty of trading, including economic and 
flsoal treatment of foreigners and foreign com- 
panies ; (2 1 indirect methods of protecting national 
commerce and shipping, including discriminating 
legislation : (3) International Commercial treaties ; 
(4) International agreement regarding national in- 
dustries : (5) International action in collaboration 
in agriculture. 

In most of these subjects British interests 
clash with those of India. Hence a full 
quota of five well-informed non-official 
Indians, with expert advisers, ought to have 
been sent to the Conference, which has not 
been done. 


Bengali Homage and Tribute to Shivaji 

As the tercentenary of the birth of 
Shivaji is to be celebrated all over India 
this month, we should utilise the occasion 
to promote a study of his life and achieve- 
ments, ns well as of the causes of the- 
decline and fall of the Maratha confederacy. 
Such study is sure to help us in onr 
efforts at national regeneration. Bengal has 
done something to draw attention to the 
greatness of Shivaji. There is the 
late Romesh Chunder Dutt’sBengali novel 
‘Maharashtra Jivan Prabhat”, or "The Hawn 
of Maratha Life”. There is the magnificent 
poem in Bengali by Rabindranath Tagore^ 
in which occur the words. 

“Victory be to Shivaji”. 

During the days of the anfiparfitiom 
agitation there was a Shivaji festival 
in Calcutta in which Lokamanya Tilalc 
participated. There is the standard biography 
of Shivaji in English by Professor Jadnnath 
Sarkar, wliose timely article on the bero- 
aud statesman we are privileged to publish 
in this number. A considerable portion 
of that work appeared in this Review. 
There are at least three biographies of 
Shivaji in Bengali. There is an epic 
poem on Shivaji by the poet Jogindra- 
nath Basu It is an illustrated volume. 
Recently Professor Surendranatli Sen has 
contributed to The Calcutta Revieic an 
article on Shivaji, being a translation of 
Portuguese materials. Shivaji and Rarodas- 
Swnrai have furnished subjects to Bengali 
artists for some of their paintings Dramatic 
pieces based on incidents in Shivaji's life 
are not infrequently staged in Bengal. All 
this shows that Bengalis have to some extent 
honoured Shivaji in several ways — mostly of 
course with the pen and the brush and. 
sometimes with the voice on the stage. 

We learn from The Indian Social Re- 
former that an appeal has been issued “to the 
Hindu leaders in every province in India 
to organise in their own town or city a 
festival in memory of the great event, and 
in a manner worthy of the same,” “signed 
by, among others. Lain Lajpat Rai, Pandit 
M. M. Malaviya, Sir Sankaran Nair, Messrs. 
M. R Jayakar, N. C. Kelkar, J. M. Mehta, 
Harchandrai Vishindas, A. S. Asavale, S. N. 
Haji, Raja Harnam Singh, Dr. Moonje and 
others.” AVe support this appeal wholeheart-- 
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edly, if we may. As we have not seen the 
appeal we do not know whether there is 
among these "others” persons belonging to 
Orissa, Bihar, Assam, Rajputana, the Central 
Provinces, Bengal, etc. Bengal may be 
ignored on this particular occasion, as being 
nnwarlibe, but some of the other provinces 
have honoured Shivaji more than 
Bengal, not only with voice and pen and 
brash as Bengal has to a little extent done, 
but with Shivaji’s favorite weapon also. 


The Hindu Hahasahha 

The definition of the word “Hindu” 
-iidopted by the Hindu Mahasabha is verj"^ 
wide. It would ■ be in keeping with that 
definition if among its members and office- 
ijeateis and in its executive coTaTniitee ttmie 
were members of the Jaina, Buddhist, Sikh 
and Brahino communities, and if the latter 
' communities took increasing interest in its 
proceedings. 

In the - abstract, the Hindus , have as 
much right to convert or re-convert, people 
of other faiths to Hinduism as the followers 
of any other religion. But many people, 
while admitting this right in the abstract, 
raise the objection that the Hindus are 
making a new departure for political reasons. 
These men assume that Hinduism is not 
and never was a proselytising religion in 
any sense. This is not true. Its missionary 
methods differ from those of Semitic faiths. 
But it is a proselytising religion all the 
same. Apart from the absorption of numerous 
aboriginal tribes by the Hindu community, 
which is still going on, and also from the 
inclusion in the Hindu fold of many invading 
peoples and tribes from beyond the bounds 
of India, even within recent historical tiroes 
several groups of Musalmans have been 
• converted or reconverted to Hinduism. This 
took place long before Shuddhi or Sanga- 
:than was heard of. More than once in some 
of our previous issues we gave details, which 
will be found in the Bombay Census Report 
for 1921. In still earlier times, after the 
Musalman conquest of Sindh, there was an 
active movement in existence in that pro- 
vince for the reconversion of Hindu con- 
verts to Islam. Those who were reconverted 
had to perform certain e.xpiatory rites. 
These are' to be found in the Dcvala Smriti. 

Therefore the assumption that Hindus 
are now for the first time in history converting 


or reconverting people of other faiths to 
their own is entirely unfounded. But 
supposing the Hindus had really made a new 
departure, why should that be objected to ?' 
Every body of men has the right to adopt 
whatever non-criminal and moral methods 
it considers necessary in its own interests, 
particularly when similar methods pumued 
by other bodies of men are considered legitimate- 
and unobjectionable. Therefore, we strongly 
support the movement for the conversion or 
reconversion of non-Hindus to Hinduism, 
using the word Hindu in the sense accepted 
by the Hindu Mahasabha. We also equally 
strongly support the movement for the 
organisation of the Hindu community so 
that there may be greater solidarity in it. 
We are not, however, to be understood to 
support the name of the Sfmddlii movement 
OT tc accept ?,c wuchiccticcahlc the purifica- 
tory rites and all the tenets and practices to 
which the converts adhere. .But we do not at 
all suggest that these are un-Hindu. What 
we say is that the kind of Hinduism which 
we follow is different 

This is not the first time that we diticise 
the name "Shuddhi". It means purification. 
But we do not believe that non-Hindus ate 
necessarily impure or unclean because they 
are styled Jews, Christians, Muslims etc. 
Similarly a Hindu is not necessarily pure 
because he is called a Hindu. It is the Iffe and 
character of a man that make him pure or impure. 
There are many non-Hindus who are pure in 
their lives and there are many Hindus who 
ate not. For this reason we would eraestly 
request all advocates of "Shuddhi” to 
adopt some other name for Hindnization 
which is not offensive. The resources 
of the Sanskrit language are sufiicient 
to make the discovery or coinage of such a 
word feasible. It may be added^ here by 
way of illustration that the word "baptism 
used by Christians has no offensive meaning 
or implication. 

The present writer is a believer in strictly 
monotheistic, non-idolatrous Hinduism. He 
does not, moreover, believe in any infallible 
revealed scriptures as the orthodox followers 
• of many religions do. He does not believe 
in havan, in the worship of images, io 
animal sacrifice, and the like. At the same 
time he admits that some kinds of Hinduisffl 
recognise and enjoin these beliefs ana 
practices. He does not call in question 
anybody’s right to practise or propagate 
such kinds of Hinduism, though if he him- 
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self had the leisure and the inclination to 
preach Hinduism he would hold up before 
Hindus and non-Hiudus alike the best that 
is to be found in its scriptures. That is 
what Rammohun Roy did. It is this kind of 
monotheistic Hinduism which we believe to 
he not only true but the most likely also to 
promote the cause of inter-communal unity 
in India. But, as we have indicated before, 
we have neither the desire nor the power 
to interfere with the right of other Hindus 
to follow their methods and doctrines. 

Some persons talk of doing away with 
the present system of numerous castes and 
reverting to the ancient ideal of Varnashrama 
Dhanna. Without trying to discuss 
historically the real character of ancient 
Varnashrama, one may ask who has sufficient 
authority, impartiality and power of “soul- 
reading” to assign to each Hindu man and 
woman, boy and girl a place in one or other 
of the four ancient castes according to his 
or her guna and Icarma. Let us avoid all 
loose talk. Caste may be gradually destroyed 
and Hindu society may certainly continue 
to exist and have a vigorous life without 
caste. Bat a reversion to the four ancient 
castes is a dream which will never be 
realised. 

Some persons want that there should be 
intermarriages and interdining in Hindu 
society. We have not the least objection. 
We advocate such social changes. 

But those who think that there cannot be 
any progress towards what has been called 
Hindu Sangathan without interdining and 
intermarriage seem to be unduly pessimistic. 
In orthodox Hindu Society there is no inter- 
marriage in Bengal among the Brahmans, 
Yaidyas and Kayasthas, and no interdining 
also among them on orthodox socio-religious 
occasions, except, perhaps, in big cities. But 
in spite of that fact, there is no such cleavage 
or wide gulf between these three castes as 
there is, for instance, between Brahmans and 
Namasudras. We think, therefore, that for 
all practical purposes there may be sufficient 
solidarity in Hindu Society, if there be the 
same mutual feeling between, say, Namasudras 
and Brahmans as there is between Yaidyas 
and Kayasthas and between Brahmans and 
Yaidyas. For bringing about such a state of 
things, the economic condition of the back- 
ward classes should be improved and there 
should be wide diffusion of education 
among them. And of course, untouchability 
should be entirely done away with. 

81—15 


While saying all this, we should also 
record our conviction that complete solidarity 
would be possible only when there is fusion 
of all castes by means of free interdining 
and intermarriage. 

Just treatment of women and just treat- 
ment of the backward classes are the two 
ideals that are most difficult to realize. In 
order that women may be able to command 
respect in society and lead useful lives, they 
should all be properly educated. The 

Hindu Mahasabha should do its utmost in 

a practical way for the cause of the educa- 
tion of girls and women. Orthodoxy will 

not offer much active opposition to such 
efforts, but great apathy and inertia will 

have to be overcome. Greater difficulty 
there will be in preventing . child marriages 
and in raising the age of marriage of girls. 
If girls are married after the attainment of 
youth, the problem of the child widow will 
be to some extent automatically solved. But 
years and decades may pass before child 
marriages become things of the past. In any 
case, girls who have bec#me widows in 
childhood should be re-married. Their due 
protection, their proper education, etc., are 
pod and necessary measures. But there 
is no reason why they should not also 
marry if they want to. Reason, justice, 
scriptural authority do not stand in the 
way. This year the Hindu Mahasabha has 
passed a resolution relating to widows one 
part of which seems in a covert way to 
allow the remarriage of girl widows. It 
enjoins the adoption of all such steps as 
would prevent their going astray and in- 
directly swelling the number of non-Hindus.' 
Their re-marriage is such a step. If our 
interpretation of the resolution in question 
be correct, the Hindu Mahasabha must be 
said to have made some progress towards 
adopting a social reform programme. 

If untouchability had been attacked and 
suddhi and sangathan advocated before any 
political necessity had been felt for doing 
so, the leaders of the Hindu Community, in- 
cluding Mahatma 'Gandhi, could have been 
given credit for acting solely from consi- 
derations of humanity and justice. But 
better late than never. Every item in the 
programme of the Brahmos and other social 
reformers for which they have been criticised 
and reviled is being adopted one by one 
by their critics. That is a matter for 
satisfaction. 
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Bankura Medical School 

The main building and grounds of the 
Bankura Medical School founded by the 
Baukura Sammilani, •were given to the 
institution by Mr. Risl)ibar Mukherjee, some- 


of water for the stiulcnts and the hospital 
patients in .summer, when the wells dry up. 
It has been proposed, therefore, to dig a 
deep well in the sandy bed of the adjacent 
river and bring ivater from there by laying 
pipes. This has been e.stimated to cost 
about six or seven thousand 
rupees. Seeing that Jlessrs. A. 
.Milton and Co, have given the 
school an ambulance of about 
the same value, we hope that 
some other benevolent person 
or persons will generously 
donate what is necessary for 
the adequate supply of water. 
Donations will be thankfully 
received by (1) Rai Bahadur 
H. K. Raha, Deputy Director- 
General of Post Office, Council 
House Street, Calcutta who 
is honorary treasurer to the 
Bankura Sammilani, or (2) by 
the editor of tins Review, who is 
Vico president of the same 
association. 



Mam Bnilding ot the Bankura Jfedical School, 
The btnidinK with 23 acres of land are 
free gift of Mr. R. Mukherjee, ex 
chief judge of cashmere 


Mibaxan Chandra Mukherjee 

Babu iNibaran Chandra 
Mukherjee of Bbagalpur, who 


time Governor of Kashmir. We 
axe glad to learn that Messrs. 
A. Milton and Co. of Calcutta 
have recently given it a com- 
pletely equipped motor ambulance. 
This will greatly facilitate the' 
conveyance of patients from 
villages to its hospital, which 
is being increasingly utilised 
by the people owing, among 
other things, to the provision of 
separate cottages for some patients 
on payment of a very small 
rent. The institution has recent- 
ly been provisionally recognis- 
ed by the State Medical Faculty 
up to its Intermed'iate standard. 

This Medical School is situ- 
ated on high and dry ground in 
a suburb of Bankura While 
this is a great advantage 
from the sanitary point of 
view it, _ increases the difficulty 
of obtaining a sufficient supply 



The Ambulance Presented by Messrs A. Milton 
& Co Ltd. for the use of the Hospital attached to 
the Bankura Medical School 
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has passed away at the ripe old age 
of 81, was an entirely self-made man. 
He was born of very poor parents. In 
boyhood he was too poor to buy oil for a 
lamp when he wanted to read at night. So 
he used to prepare his lessons in the light 
of the street lamp in front of his 
house. He was a good student, and 
prosecuted his studies at college with the 
help of scholarships and the financial aid 
given by some relatives He was an il. A. 
and B. L. of the Calcutta University. At 
first be took to the vocation of a teacher and 
became headmaster. When “he found that 
as the head of an institution he was getting 
rather arrogant and power-loving, he resigned 
his headmastership and joined the bar in 1874 
so that he could practise just like an ordinary 
lawyer without enjoying any special privileges. 



Later on he found that the legal profession 
was not congenial to his temperament. . .Conse- 
quently we find him giving up bis profession 
as a lawyer and his lucrative practice in the 
year 1886”. 

He was a Brahmo, and was married 
according to Brahmo rites. “The idea of true 
brotheriiood among the new Brahmos of those 
days was so real that it inspired them to live 
up to it. With a view to realise this ideal. 
Julia Kothi in Bhagalpur, with its very 


spacious grounds measuring several acres of 
land, was purchased in the name of Nibaran 
Chandra, and w’as subdivided into plots; and 
several Brahmo families purchased them and 
built houses of their own on them”. 

“He was prominently connected with the 
Tej Narain Jubilee College, Girls’ School, 
Young Men’s Theistic Association and 
Debating Society, the Band of Hope, the 
temperance movement, Bhagalpur Working- 
men’s Association, the Moral Training class 
and the Bangiya Sahitya Parisbad. He was 
for some years the elected Vice-chairman 
and, later, Chairman of the Bhagalpur 
Municipality, and also of the District Board. 
He discharged the duties of these honorary 
offices to the entire satisfaction of the 
ratepayers.” 

Every day before beginning his day’s work, 
he regularly performed his daily devotions. 
“Since the days of the partition of Bengal in 
1905, he was a firm believer in Swadeshi 
enterprise and used Swadeshi articles as far 
as possible. His Bengali book “Manava- 
Jiban,” written for young men, has been 
made a text-book in Assam. He has written 
other books also. “Even on the eve of his 
death be had been revising a manuscript on 
comparative philosophy both in English and 
in Bengali.” 


Dr. Moonje’s Utterances 

In a difierent note we have discussed 
some of the questions on which Dr. Moonjo 
has recently spoken. We need not, 
therefore, repeat any of our observations 
with reference to his utterances. He has an 
original way of putting things which arouses 
and rivets attention. We arc entirely at 
one with him in the firm attitude which he 
has taken up with regard to the bargaining 
cum dictatorial spirit peiceplible in the 
terms proposed by some Mnsalman leaders 
for a united endeavour for the attainment of 
Swaraj. The limp and too yielding Hindu 
temperament requires stiffening np. Only, 
we may bo permitted to observe that tho 
Hindu cause and the Indian cause would 
perhaps be better served if he always 
spoke suavitcr iu moclo, forlitcr in re. Wc do 
not think he means any offence to tho Musal- 
roans or wants to irritate them. Ho does not 
want to encroach on tlieir just rights or deprive 
them of any privilege of Indian citismn'^hip. 
It is because wc think so that v,e have 
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suggested more circumspection. That is not 
synonymous nvith less firmness. 


Hindu Hoslem Unity 

We desire Hindu-Moslem unity from the 
bottom of our heart, but not the show of 
such unity, at any cost But so far as Bengal 
Is concerned — we have no direct personal 
■knowledge of the state of things in other 
provinces — real Hindu Moslem Unity would be 
utterly impossible in this province so long as 
outrages on women are not openly and 
'actively discouraged, condemned and 
put a stop to by the Musalman leaders 
and the Hindu Swarajist leaders. These 
outrages are an unspeakable shame 
for both Hindu Bengal and lifn.salman 
Bengal. Recently several Hindu leaders from 
outside Bengal have cried shame upon us for 
these in public meetings. We should thank 
them for doing so, though some of them may 
not have shown by their words and their 
manner that our shame was theirs, too, in 
more senses than one. Verb. sap. 

So far as Muslims are concerned, Indian 
Swaraj may be of two kinds : either it would 
be Hindu-'Moslem raj, or it would be Moslem 
raj. Those who want the latter and want 
our assent to it, should prove practically 
that it would be better than Briti.sh raj, 
so far at lea=t as the • honour of women 
and Hindu temples and images are concerned. 
Many Moslem publicists speak and write 
as^ if Hindus aimed at establishing a purely 
Hindu raj. They have no such aim. Moreover, 
even where Hindus, as in Madras, are in an 
overwhelming majority, there are no such 
atrocities practised on Moslems by Hindus as 
have been perpetrated by Moslems on Hindus 
in East and North Bengal, Sindh and N.-W- E. 
Province.^ Therefore the fear of an imaginary 
Hindu raj is entirely fictitions and groundless. 
But the fear of the predominance of Moslems 
of the type to be found in large numbers in 
the aforesaid regions is very real and well- 
founded. 

Some or most Moslems want the creation 
of at least one new administrative province 
where they are to be in a majority. We 
cannot be consenting parties to such a 
proposal ; but as we have no political power, 
we_ cannot prevent the Government from 
doing snob a thing if it wants to. But we 
“ay point out to those of onr Musalman 

^untrymen who support such a proposal, 


that two similar proposals could be made 
which, if they had any regard for consistency, 
they would be bound to support. One .is 
the inclusion in the administrative province 
of Bengal of some adjoining areas which for- 
merly formed port of Bengal, thus reconsti- 
tuting it. This might be so done as _ to 
reduce the Moslems in Bengal to a minority. 
The other is the inclusion in the Punjab^ of 
some adjoining districts of the United 
Provinces, which are really parts of the 
Punjab. This would reduce the Moslems in 
that province to a minority. What have Mr. 
Jinnah and bis colleagues to say to sucb 
possible proposals ? Two or more than two 
can play at the same game. 

As regards the introduction _ of the 
“Reforms” in (and consequently giving pro- 
yincial autonomy in the long run to) the 
N.-W. Frontier Province, there is great force 
in Dr. Moonje’s observation that such a 
proposal connot be considered by the Hindus 
until the Army comes completely under 
Indian control and is also thoroughly 
Indianised. Under the system of recruitment 
followed at present, the people of the North- 
"westeru parts of India — the Musalmans in 
particular, form a disproportionately large 
part of the army. Any administrative 
arrangement which would be likely to place 
a still larger power of defence, passivity or 
aggression in the bands of those people, 
cannot be assented to by the Hindus, who 
not only form the majority of the people pf 
India but are also Indians firsthand last iu 
all possible senses. 

As for “leaving the Moslems severely alone”, 
we do not think any sane person can propose 
a boycott of Moslems in the daily transactions 
of life or in ordinary neighborly intercourse. 
But so far as political bargaining is concerned, 
so far, that is to say, as the paying of any 
price to the Musalmans for purchasing their 
consent to a united straggle for Swaraj is 
concerned, we are absolutely opposed to such 
transactions. Swaraj would be good for 
Hindus, Moslems, Christians, and all other 
inhabitants of India. If a combined efiort 
for its attainment cannot be made without 
practically giving the Moslems a strangle- 
hold and converting them from a minority into 
practically something like a majority, we are 
cert, .inly for each community pursuing its 
political goal separately in the best way it 
can. There is an entirely unfounded belief 
prevalent among some people that, as soon as 
there is a united Hindu-Moslem demand 
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SwaTa], however brooght about, the British 
people will give it to us at once. But the 
truth is, they are such adepts, in finding or 
inventing excuses, that they will never agree 
to our being self-ruling unless they are 
•driven to a corner. That would be possible 
-only if there were real national unity, not a 
patched up substitute for it. 

The smallest of minorities in India are 
the Parsis. Yet by their capacity and 
public spirit, members of that small community 
have won the position of leaders. Such 
leadership is possible for Moslems and 
other communities, tco. But an artificial 
prominence or predominance ought not to 
be conceded to any community by any 
pact. That would be unjust to other commu- 
nities and cause heart-burning and jealousy. 


Subhas Chandra Bose 

The Government of Bengal and the Anglo- 
Indian Press perhaps think that they have 
been able to convince the public that if Subhas 
'Chandra Bose is still in jail it is his fault. 
But they are mistaken. The Indian public 
in any case think that the terms offered to 
Mr. Bose are mean, wily and wanting in 
common humanity. At present Mr. Bose is 
interned within the walls of some jail or 
-other. If the Government’s offer were 
jiccepted, he would be exiled from India and 
interned in a larger area, named Switzerland 
or Europe or the world outside India. 
"The loss of complete liberty of movement is 
<jommon to both kinds of internment. At 
present Subhas Chandra obtains food and 
shelter and clothing at the expense of the 
•Government. If he were to go outside of 
India, he would, we presume, have to pay his 
own expenses. That is very generous of the 
‘Government. Government professes to 
believe that, even when Mr. Bose is very 
seriously ill, his release would be a danger 
•to the State. Such profession cannot but 
•excite laughter. 

Mr. Bose’s rejection of the offer of the 
•Government even at the risk of a lingering 
death, shows the stuff he is made of. It has 
iheightened the respect felt for him. 

We do not think his conduct would be 
•misunderstood by any honourable persons — 
those of his enemies who are mean-minded 
may be left out of account, if he were 
noio to consider a possible request of his 
countrymen that he should go out of India 


and place himself under the treatment of 
some eminent expert to get cured. We 
suggest that such a request should be sent 
to him without any avoidable delay, signed 
by as many of his countrymen as possible. 
Many patriotic men, of countries other than 
India, too, banished from their countries or 
self-exiled, have done good work abroad 
for their motherlands and the world. Subhas 
Chandra may also be able to do so in 
foreign countries undoubtedly. 


The Kakori Conspiracy Casel 

At the trial of the Kabori “Conspiracy” 
case, which has resulted in so many stagger- 
ing sentences, the accused do not appear to 
to have had snfBcient legal help. If they 
appeal or have appealed, it would be the 
duty of their relatives and friends and of 
the public to see that they are ably defended. 
Neither the guilt of any acused nor the 
enormity of his guilty should be taken for 
granted. 


Trial of “Conspirators” and Murders of 
Witnesses 

Though in the Press and in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly it has been shown repeatedly 
that the plea, that Gpvernment is prevented 
from bringing alleged revolutionaries to pub- 
lic trial by the fear of the murder of 
prosecution witnesses, has no legs to stand 
upon, yet it continues to he trotted out 
whenever, the occasion demands it. But the 
Kakori “Conspiracy” case has proved once 
more the falsity of this plea- “This case was 
one of the biggest conspiracy cases in India. 
Over 250 witnesses were produced on behalf 
of the prosecution before the Court of Sessions.” 
The trial lasted more than a year. Yet not 
a single witness has- been murdered or 
subjected even to a pin-prick. It is to be hoped 
that the witnesses in this case will continue 
to be safe even after attention has been 
drawn tq this fact. 


Skeen Committee’s Report 

Indian self-rule implies that Indians are 
to be con)plefely free to decide whether 
they are to have any foreign employees, 
whether civil or military. Consequently it 
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also inplies that the British garrison of white 
Iroops in India, officered by Britishers, is 
not to remain, that the sepoj’s are 
to be .led only by Indian officers, and that 
all arms of our military forces are to be 
open to Indians of all provinces, races, sects 
and castes, under only tbe necessaiy 
physical, moral and intellectual tests. The 
principle that national defence should be 
undertaken by the nation involves all the 
above-mentioned conditions. Therefore, even 
if all the recommendations of the Skeen 
Committee were given effect to, which is un- 
likely, we would not be a party to their 
acceptance. "We want a scheme whose frui- 
tion within a measurable distance of time — 
say, not more than twenty-five years, would 
enable tbe Indian nation to undertake the 
defence of its- country. And, of course, it 
would be optional for us to have foreign 
soldiers or officers or trainers, if necessary. 

Some countrymen of ours are for accepting 
■ whatever can be got, ahd pressing for more. 
But' as acceptance or non-acceptance does 
not lie with us, as the Government will 
carry out its plans whether we be a consent- 
ing party or not, why be guilty of accepting 
anything which falls far short of our just 
demands ? 

The Skeen Committee leaves the white 
garrison entirely untouched, and makes 

'recommendations which, if carried out, would 
under” the best of circumstances make 

only oO percent. Of the officers of the 
Sepoy array Indians in twenty-five years. 
Nobody denies that that would give us more 
Indian officers than nOsv. But as nothing 
is said as to when, if at all, tbe remaining 
50 percent, would be Indianised; when,. if 
at all, the white gari’ison would be with- 
drawn ; when, if at all, the air force, the 
artillery, etc., would be thoroughly Indianised ; 
and whether the white garrison would not 
be inoreased parri passu with the increase in 
the number of Indian officers; and as the 
proposed driblet of military “boons” would 
practically prevent the reopening and con- 
sideration of a complete scheme of national 
defence by the nation ; we are against (he 
acceptance of the recommendations of the 
Skeen Committee even in their entirety. 

Biitish politicians and publicists are 
masters of the trick of enhancing the value 
of their proposed “boons” by setting up a cry 
that they are overgenerous, that they would 
produce a revolution, that they would mean 
the end of British rule, and so on. 'We 


should not for ever remain gullible. We shonlc 
learn by experience. Whenever the above 
mentioned cry is raised, we should not begin 
to demand that the “boons” must be givei 
to us in their entirety as recommended, tba! 
not a jot or tittle should be taken awaj 
from them, aud so forth. On the contrary, 
we are for continually placing our full 
demand before the world and trying to gd 
what we want, leaving the Government to do 
what it likes. Of course, if it wmnts to take 
away any right which we possess at present, 
we must oppose any such attemfit with all 
our might. 

Governors from the Indian Civil Service 
So long as tbe system of government 
remains what it is in India and so long as at 
least full Home Rule is not won, it 
makes no substantial difference whether vre 
have governors direct from England or froni 
the ranks of sun-dried white bureaucrats in 
India. Experience ' has not shown that the 
direct imports from Great Britain have at' 
"or in the majority of cases been better rulers 
than the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. _ , 

We must confess this protesting 
petitioning in favour of a particular brana 
of foreign masters makes us ashamed. 

Sir Charles Innes goes to Burma as i‘S 
Governor. He knows much about cororaerM 
and railways, etc. Will he be ^ 

connect Burma with India by rail and thos 
facilitate commerce, or will he play into the 
hands of the British India Steam Navigatios 
Company and leave to them the monopob 
of the traffic between India and Burma ? 


Calcutta to Rangoon Steamer Service 

A correspondent has described in a dailf 
paper the abuse and insult to which he ira; 
subjected in Ontram Ghat by an official 
the B. I. S. N. Co, and the assaults aooj 
insult which fell to the lot of some 
passengers when trying to board a 
We have ourselves witnessed such 
things. 

The Company ought to prevent sod 
insults and assaults. No doubt, so long 
they practically have a monopoly, they 
not care to. But they should understai- 
that politeness and humanity are sure ' 
increase the traffic and bring them roof* 
money. Ihe majority . of tne Company i 

passengers are Indians. But they do o* 
provide Indian food.* The bathrooms ' 


steafflO* 

sharoefdj 
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lavatories, too, aro not such as Indians are 
accustomed to use. 

From the Indian side, the remedy for 
the insults and assaults lies in the growth 
of manliness. But the penal laws in India 
and their administration are not such as to 
•promote such development A “European” 
assailant of an Indian, oven when the assault 
is fatal, is more likely to escape scot-free or 
with a small fine than otherwise. But a 
price has to be paid for the growth of 
manliness. 


Visvabharati Scholarships 
The .attention of our readers is jdrawn to 
the details of two scholarships offered by the 
Yiavabharati, printed in our [advertisement 
pages. 

Promotion of Some Allahabad Industries 

The Allahabad Municipality is entitled 
to pr.aise for trying to promote the copper, 
pliool, an brass ware industries of that town.' 


The Bengal Provincial Conference at Maju 

The inhabitants of Jfajn, which is a 
village in the Howrah district, arranged for 
the holding of this year’s session of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference in their village. 
They sunk tube-wells for the supply of good 
water to the delegates and visitors and .also 
made arrangements for electric lights and fans 
for their comfort and convenience. -All the 
other arr.angements were equally praise- 
worthy. The pluck and public spirit shown 
by Maju are highly commendable. The 
attendance, though not as large, as was 
expected, was not small. Had there 
not been personal jealousies and quarrels 
among the Swarajist leaders and had not 
one party of them dictatorially asked the 
Conference to be postponed, there w'ould 
have been a record gathering. But as the 
people of Maju had done their best, they 
cannot be held responsible for the Conference 
not being a complete success in every respect. 
The President, Mr. Jogindranath Chakrabarti, 
also did his best for its success. 

The So-called Indian Navy 

The so-called Indian Navy Bill has been 
passed by the British House of Commons. 


It is Indian only in the sense that India 
will have to pay for it. It is not at all 
ofBcered by Indians. Great Britain would 
be able to use it in any waters for purposes 
other than India’s defence, and even wlien 
so used the cost would fall on India, The 
Indian Legislature is not to have any voice 
in determining the strength of the Indian 
Navy or where and for what purpose it is 
to be used. 

During the debate in the Commons on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The final spokesman for the Government was 
bom cnonph to sugaest that this measure was 
really a concession of more self-provernment to the 
Indian people, who by means of it would be able 
to take more and more interest in their own 
affairs. This claim was derided by the Opposition, 
whose last speaker. Mr. Barker, deseribed it as the 
most hynocntical statement tliat could possibly be 
made. They were creating this navy, he said, 
because it was a long way from this country to 
Singapore. They had Japan in mind more than 
India when they brouglit m this Bill. 

By' passing this bill Great Britain has 
been able practically to inciease her naval, 
strength without breaking the letter of the 
international agreement by which the respec- 
tive strength of the navies of Great Britain, 
U.SA., Japan, France, etc, was fi.xed. It is 
in this way that international conventions 
are respected. 


The Hours of Labour Convention 


The Hours of Labour convention agreed upon 
by the powers at "Washington, known as the 
Eight-Hour Day convention, has not yet been 
ratified by the foremost industrial countries. 
Great Britain, the US. A., Germany, France 
and Japan have not yet ratified it ; Austria, 
Italy and Latvia have ratified it only condi- 
tionally.' But the British Government of 
India ratified it for India so long ago as 
the year 1921. 

The French Senate has adopted a Bill 
with an amendment (approved by the Govern- 
ment). providing that ratification shall take 
effect only when the convention has been 
ratified by Great Britain as well as Germany. 


Germany’s declaration of social policy in- 
cludes the following ; — 


"The next step in this directien is to create an 
extensive body of law , for the protection of the 
vorit6rs, sp6ci3.l considsr^itiOD bsioff crivsn fA 
mmere. Such legislation, while based on German 
conditions, should fix liours of. work, including 
Sunday rest, in accordance with international 
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asrreements. On the basis of such legislation, the 
German Government is prepared to _ 7'alify the 
Washington convention at fhe some time as other 
vidustrial countries of Western Europe.” 

The states which have ratified the con- 


vention are 

as follows: 



State 

Tear 

States 

Tear 

Greece 

1920 

'ustria 

1924 

Eoumania 

1921 

Italy 

1924 

India 

19-21 

Latvia 

1925 

Czechoslovakia 1921 

Chili 

1925 

Bulgaria 

1922 

Belgium 

1926 


We read in the Calcutta, Guardian : — 

The overtime abuse has increased so alarminKiy 
oi late in Germany, that a general movement for 
the refusal of overtime work is necessary and has 
already been begun. In certain industries the 
number of hours .of overtime worked runs into 
millions — and this in spite of the large unemploy- 
ment 1 The. resistance of employers and govern- 
ment to social reform is stronger than ever. 

As for Britain, the British Government is 
obstinately persisting, in its policy of. setting a 
bad example by.refnsing to ratify the Bight Hours 
Convention, This fact aroused the warm indigna- 
tion of Poulton, the British workers’ representa- 
tive at the recent meetmg of the Governing Body 
of the L L. 0. Boulton, supported by 
Oudegeest and Jouhaux, accused his government 
of having been trying for 7 years to find reasons 
for refusing to ratify and of having receded further 
and further from .^e conception of co-operatiou 
which inspired the Washington Conference of 1919 

The Manchester Guardian ovserves that 

The Govemme.nt’s betrayal of the cause of the 
is at study 'Washington Convention on Eight Hours 
the moment one of the chief obstacles to reform 
all over the world-” 

■We desite that out laboutets should not 
be sweated _ aud dehumanised. But if the 
sole or principal motive of the foremost 
Christian countries of the 'West in fixing the 
hours of labour be philanthropy, how is 
it that their hearts were filled with pity for 
Indian labourers so long ago without their 
own fellow-Christians and fellow-countrymen 
yet obtaining the benefit of that pity ? 


Servants ot the People Society 

The Servants of the People Society, 
founded by Lala Lajpat Rai in December, 
1920, has been doing much good work. It 
was founded with two main objects ; — 

To make provision for those interested in the 
of I’oliticB. Economics and other Social Sciences 
rand to create an interest in snch stu.Ties amongst 
young men in general, and to start an order of 
Life Membership for those willing to devote their 
whole time to the political, social, educational and 
economic uplift of the country. 


The Tilak School ot Politics was started 
for achieving the first object. To it the 
founder gave his library and his residential 
bungalow, with attached lands, and made 
provision for scholarships of the value of Es. 
15 to 20 to be given to deserving students. 
It carried on regular teaching work for some 
time. When the National College came into 
existence, both teachers and students joined 
it. 

The Society has at present six full 
members, five members under training, and 
four associates. 

It is open to persons of all communities 
and all political parties whose aims and 
objects are identical with those of the society. 

Besides propaganda, it has done relief 
work in Orissa and work for the backward 
classes among themselves as well as among 
the “higher" castes. It has its own organ in 
“The People,” which is one of the best 
English weeklies in India.' It is also a 
principal shareholder of the Punjab News- 
paners and Press Company which own the 
Band^ Mataram. This is _ not an exhaustive 
enumeration of the activities of the Society. 
It has deserved well of the public. And, 
therefore, its appeal for Rs. 50,000 for a 
Lecture and Library Hall ought to be res- 
ponded to liberally and promptly. 


Convocation Address at the Osmania 
University. ' 

In the course of his convocation address 
at the Osmania University, Hyderabad, Nawah 
Sadar Tar Jung Bahadur said : 

The word 'University' has been translated into 
Urdu as 'Jamiaa.’ This little word exactly conveys 
the grandeur and extent of the conception ot » 
UDiversity. A real university has a dual existence. 
or to be more explicit, it has two sides, external 
and internal. The external appearance of a imiver- 
sity depends on its imposing buildings, vast bora' 
ries, well-equipped laboratories and an immeng 
concourse of teachers and students. A university 
can be likened to a human body and as such can 
be as proud of its external appearance as a man 
of his. strong and well-proportioned body, ."w? 
there is the internal or spiritual side, which is m® 
only real one, in the same sense as the real 
ence of a man is bound up with his soul. If tne 
soul IS dead or dormant, his splendid body . ““ 
no real existence. The real existence of a Univer 
sity is the accumulative result of the joint ana 
ceaseless efforts of the teachers and the taught. 
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Calcntta’s Old-new Mayor. 

Jlr. J. JI. Sen Gupta has been elected 
Mayor of Calcutta for a third term. His 
position gives him and his party the oppor- 
tunity to do great good to the Cit}' and in- 
directly to the country. But for right use 
of this opportunity he and his party would 
require to hnock on the head anything 
smacking- of a spoils system. Can they do it ? 

“White Slave Traffic.” 

Summaries of the first part of the report 
on the v.icked international traffic in women 
and children, which has been made to the 
League of Nations by a special committee of 
experts, has appeared in the papers. 

The inqui'r.v, it is stated, was mainly concerned 
with the Americ,an Continent, Europe, the Near 
Eist and certain countries on tiie southern shores 
of the Mediterranean. The inquiry has scarcely 
touched a large number of other countries, such as 
those of the Ear East. The Japanese member of 
the Committee prepared a special report on the 
conditions in the Far East. Owing, however, to 
differences of race, religiou, and custom, the pro- 
blem appears in a different aspfect- 

The Council of the League has decided to refer 
the whole matter of this report to the Advisory 
Commission for the protection of the welfare of 
children and young people which meets on the 
25th April. 

A similar inquiry should be made in 
India. One of the points to which special 
attention should be directed is whether the 
abduefiou of women and girls iu Bengal, 
Sindh, etc., has any “business” organisation 
behind it. As this is not a political or 
industrial or economic matter, in which 
British and Indian interests may clash, the 
Government of India should not hesitate to 
asb the League’s special committee of experts 
to visit India and help iu the inquiry. 

The Sad Death of a Detenu 

'' Tlie case of Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose has 
received great attention because of his per- 
sonal ffistinction. But there are numerous 
other cases which are equally sad, if not 
sadder. Here is one ; — 

. Sj. Shih Shankar Chakrabarti died at the 
Campbell Hospital, Calcutta, on April 17 at 5 p.m. 
He was arrested at Pabna under the Bengal Ordi- 
nance in October, 1925, and. was interned first at 
HanskUali in the district of Nadia, and '-iibsequent- 
ly in Jalpaiguri and Rangpore. In Jauuaiy last he 
was transferred to a village in Maldah, where he 
had an attack of paralysis. Practically no steps 
were taken for his medical treatment at first, but 
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after repeated representations, he was removed to 
Sambhu Nath Pundit’s hospital in March 13. There 
he had an attack of small-pox and was transfeired 
to the Campbell Hospital on the 14th instant. It 
is strange that, although he had been suffering 
from paralysis for some time, the police authorities 
did not think it worth tlieir while to communicate 
the fact either to liis friends or relatives and it 
was only four days before his demise that they 
informed his father about his serious illness. 

His dead bodv was carried by the members of 
the. Congress Karmi Sanglia in a procession, with 
national Hags flying, to the Nimtola Ghat, where 
the funeral ceremony was performed. His old 
father accompanied the procession and bore his 
bereavement wonderfully well. 


The Condition of Two State Prisoners 

The following appeared in some Calcutta 
Indian daily papers in the first week of April 
last, and has remained uncontradicted ; — 

State prisoners Pnrnananda Das (jupts and 
Nalim Ranjan Ray, confined in Fategarh Central 
Jail iH. P.1, are suffering from various ailments. 
Both are sufferiog from indigestion, headache and 
dysentery, accompanied by pain, in the abdomen. 
Das Gupta is, moreover, down with fever since his 
coming and has lost by about 10 lbs. For want of 
any provision of physical e.vercises, even that of 
walking, the diseases aie slio'ving daily signs of 
aggravation. They have been confined in a small 
space where they are to remain aU day and night. 
In spite of their repeated appeals to the Superin- 
tendent for provision of physical exercises and 
fresh air in the Jail compound, they have been 
refused permission, though there are quite a number 
of good open spaces in the Jail^ area. It is said 
that the local officials complain that their hands 
are tied by an order of the Government of Bengal 
which says that, though provision is to be made to 
allow the detenus free air, games and exercises, 
they should never be given except with the con- 
sent of the Government of Bengal, and the -consent 
Is not forthcoming, though numerous petitions and 
reminders have been sent hitherto. 

The passage relating to the Government 
of Bengal's order seems incredible. It is 
like passing an order that certain prisoners 
are to be given food and water, but not 
without the previous permission of the 
Government of Bengal, and then withholding 
that permission ! But has anybody who may 
arrogate to himself the authority of the 
Bengal Government really passed such, a 
stupid and inhuman order like the one 
quoted above? 

Outrages on Women in Bengal 

We have not hitherto referred to this 
topic in this Review. What we have to say 
on the subject we do in our vernacular 
magazine Prabasi. But' as from what we 
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have heard from some distinguished visitors 
to Calcutta from some otlier provinces of 
India we find that they do not know some 
facts relating to it, we shall mention some 
of them. 

There are very many non-Swarajist 
Bengalis who are quite aslinnied of tlie state 
of things in Bengal. Therefore, so far ns 
they are concerned, the process of rubbing 
It in is unnecessary. lYe cannot speak for 
the Swarajists. It is probable that they, too, 
reel like others. 


M e told a very distinguished visitor from 
iladras that real_ Hindu-Moslem unity in 
Bengal would be impossible so long as these 
outrages continued. To put a stop to them, 
ml leading Moslems must openlv and actively 
^y to make them a thing of the past, and the 
Hindu^ Swarajist leaders must do likewise. 
Uur visitor enquired whether the outratTes 
were appreciable in number. YTo told him 
mat they wme very much more than that. 
Uis very quesnon made us suspect th.at some 
Swarajists, with whom he is most in touch, 
must have tried to convince him that the 
importance. 171160 the 
late Jlr. C. R Das was asked orallv bv a 
leading office-bearer of the Women’s Protec- 

Knr join fie refused, 

nrnf/ i fie himself do anything for the 
protection of wpmeh from outrages. Wo 

“ore sources than one that 
Tw' w- 1 1 said in the presence of 

and others tha'c me women and 

wi u fiooo molested 

were all or mostly of loose character. We 

sliamef ally false statement. It should be 
presumed that he did not. But we mention 
his name in order that he may contradict 

fhP Q iiii recently 

nfLr .Swarajist organ, and probably 

Swipn P'^^^ 'rery little 

^ subject. -These are onr 

reasons for suggesting that the Hindu 

Swaiajist leaders should bestir themselves to 
put a stop to the outrages. The Karmi 

fouf‘^ should also do more than it has 


v^ppVIv I P'^P^rs. particularly thi 

greater earnestness 
zeal and activity in this matter than the 

papers conducted in English. The SanjibZ 
JoverW ^ stat^ent, 

are given the names, religion and 


civil condition (married, unmarried, or 
widowed) of the women and giil.s molested, 
the names and religion of (he accused, and 
the result of tiio trial, if any. An ana!y.sis 
of these statements shows that only in a 
very few cases Hindus molested .Muslim 
women, that some Hindus molested some 
Hindu women, thatin the majority of cases the 
offendors wore JIuslims and ' tlio wowea 
assaulted wore Hindus, that in a few caso-s 
Hindu and Muslim ruffians combined to 
commit the offence, that tlie cases of abduction 
or assault committed by Moslems on Moslem 
W'omen arc not negligible in number, and 
that it is not merely, widows wdio are treated 
in tins brntal manner, but that a considerable 
number of unmarried girls and girls and 
women with their husbands living are 
also victimised. 

The Society which has done most to 
rescue abducted women and girls and faring 
the offenders to trial is the Women’s Protec- 
tion Society. Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitter, the 
fearless, .active and almost blind septuagen- 
arian editor of the Bmijibani, has been 
the honorary secretary of this ' Society 
from the ^ start ^ We have had occasion 
to _ criticise his politics, because in 

politics we difl’er ; but we must give 

him credit where credit is due. When the 
Society avas established, Mr. S. R. Das, then 
Advocate General of Bengal, was elected its 
president He has always taken active 
interest in its work and has spent money for 
helping it forward. With his politics also 
wo have not much in common. An old 
gentleman of the name of Mr. Mahesli 

Chandra Atarthi goes about actively and 
fearlessly for propaganda and other work. 
Pandit Sitanatli Goswami, a Yaislmava 
gentleman, related to the saint Yijaya 
Krishna Goswami, is very active in the 
cause of women He did most to get the 
accused punished in the Barada-Sundari 
case. There are other active workers whose 
names wo are unable now to mention. We 
have learnt^ from the honorary secretary 
that the Society is always in need of money 
and that poor men give more freely for its 
work than well-to-do people. It has several 
branches in North and East Bengal. 

There is another society, Shishu-Saliay 0 
Mafp-Mangal Samiti, with Srimati Sarala 
Devi as its_ president, which also does some 
work occasionally to help women and girls 
who are victimised. 

There is a small book in ’Bengali, named 
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“Bl)arat-Narir Sat Sahas 0 Biratra,” “Moral 
Courage aud Heroism o£ Indian Women”, 
which describes actual incidents in which 
women hare defended or tried to defend 
themselves. It is to be had of Mr. A. C. Das, 
Moradpur, Patna : price fire annas. 

The re-marriage of Hindu girl-widows is 
steadily increasing in number. Gomilla gives 
•a list of ninety such marriages Midnapur 
district has shown much activity. Elsewhere, 
too, the cause is making progress. 


Moslem Origin? in Different Provinces 

According to the Census of India, 1921, 
the Muhammadans number nearly 69 millions 
and form about one-fifth of the popnlation 
of India. More than one-tbird of the 
community were enumerated in Bengal and 
rather less than one-fifth in the Panjab. In 
each of these provinces they form over half 
of the population. In .the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan about 
90 per cent of the population are Muham- 
madans, in Kashmir over three-fourths, in 
Sindh less than three-fourths and in Assam 
between one-fonrth and one-third. Elsewhere 
the Muhammadans form only a small mino- 
rity of the provincial population. “While 
the Muhammadans of the eastern tracts and 
of Madras were almost entirely descendants 
of converts from Hinduism, by no means 
a large proportion even of the Punjab 
are really of foreign blood, the 
estimate of the Punjab Superintendent being 
about 15 percent. The proportion advances 
of course as one proceeds further north-west.” 
(Census of India, 1921, Tol. i, part i, p. 
116.) In a recent speech, delivered in 'the 
Calcutta Albert Hall, Lala Lajpat Kai said 
that the large proportion of Muhammadans 
in Bengal showed the existence of Hindu- 
Moslera conflict in the province, thus proving 
that such a conflict was not imported into 
it by npcountrymen. It is true so far as 
his interpretation of the facts go. And in 
that sense there has been Hindu-Moslera 
conflict in the Punjab also. Considering 
that, according to the official estimates So 
per cent of the Panjabi Musalmans are des- 
cendants of Hindu converts, it has perhaps 
to be admitted with regret by Hindus that, 
as in Bengal so in the Panjab, the Hindus 
came out second best in the conflict. 

Draper has stated in ono of his works 
that one of the means by which the number 


of Musalmans increased in North Africa and 
some other regions was “the confiscation of 
women”, by which is meant abduction and 
the like. That in India Islam gained many 
converts by the life and character of some of 
its saints, is undoubted. What proportion 
of converts was made' by force, and 
what additions were due to the abduction 
of Hindu women and indirectly to out- 
rages on Hindu women who were out- 
casted by unrighteous aud shortsighted 
orthodoxy, it is difficult to say. But it is 
probable that all the processes and means of 
conversion have been at work, more or less, 
all over India, particularly in those provinces 
where the Moslems are in a majority. 

The Turks have found, iuspite of their 
independence and martial valor, that the 
oppression of women (Armenian and other) 
and the subjection of women do not in the 
long run pay. It is for the enslaved Hindus of 
Bengal, Sindh, the Punjab, eta, to convince the 
enslaved Musalmans of India that under 
British subjection, too, it does not pay. That 
it is unrighteous and inhuman is, of course, 
a truism. Bat even truisms may not be 
understood, realized and recognised by some 
people without some appropriate help. 


Wanted Institutes of Journalism 

Some persons connected with the Univer- 
sity of Madras have shown that they are 
wideawake by making a serious proposal 
that arrangements should be made in 
connection with it to teach journalism 
and grant diplomas and degrees in it. 
As journalism is one of the most influential 
professions in the world and may 
be a most potent instrument of public 
good in the hands of competent men and 
women of high character, institutes of 
journalism should be founded in the prin- 
cipal university towns, either in connection 
with or independently of universities. 

•Democracy in some form or other has 
been established in many countries and it 
is likely to be the most widely prevalent 
system of government in the world. Whether 
that be so or not, the two most effective and 
quick means of inflnenciug people are public 
speaking and journalism. Both the arts 
should, therefore, bo cultivated. Those regions 
or provinces wliere they are not, are snro to 
occupy back seats in public life. 
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Sir Atul Chatterjee on the League of 
Nations 

Among the Oreat Powers Great Britain 
exercises the greatest influence in the aifairs 
of the League of Nations. Britishers hold 
most of the appointments and some of the 
most responsible ones in the League 
Secretariat and in the International Labour 
Office. Sir Atul Chatterjee is a paid servant 
of such a Power, and he has never indulged 
in the dangerous game of twisting the 
British Lion’s tail or brushing its hairy coat 
the wrong way. He is, moreover, connected 
with the League's International Labour 
Organisation in an important capacity. When 
such a man criticises the League even in a 
verymildway, the criticism has a significance 
of its own. In the course of a lecture deli- 
vered by him in London on itarch 12 last, 
he is reported to have said : — 

India -had not lagged behind other countries 
in taking, an interest in world problems and in 
co-operating whole-heartedly with other parts of 
the world to ,give effect to the decisions reached 
from, time to time at Geneva. But there was no 
denying ,the fact that in India there was a very 
distinct impression amongst the leaders of public 
opinion and also amongst the people who took an 
interest in subjects outside India, that the League 
of Nations did, not devote as much attention as they 
jhad everj' right- to look for to questions which 
affected countiies or parts of the world outside 
Europe. There was a feeling that the views and 
actions of the'League weretoa large extent coloured 
by European prepossessions, difficulties and 
problems, and he could not say that this impression 
was always entirely nnjustified- Eor instance, 
although the health organisation of the League was 
doing extremely useful work, very little attention 
was devoted until quite recently to questions that 
naturally arose regarding public health in countries 
outside Europe., He was glad to say, however, 
that the delegations from India had succeeded in 
intmesting the health organisation of the League 
in Eastern problems. 

But why did not Sir Atul as an Indian 
come to the point ? Instead of referring to 
Eastern problems in general, he ought to 
have pointed out what the League’s health 
organisation had done ' for India. "VVe 
showed recently in a long article in 'Welfare 
that it had done nothing for India. Recent- 
ly, it has been announced that there is to be 
an interchange of public health officers in 
India. But there is nothing to show that anyone 
else except the Government officers of India 
will take part in iL When will the Govern- 
ment of India h,ave the courage .and the 
humanity to ask the League to send the best 
experts available to examine what the State 


has done in India to extirpate or combat 
epidemics and generally to improve public 
health ? 

Society for the Improvement of 
Backward Classes. 

There have been some pretentious and 
well-advertised schemes for doing good to 
village people, some of which have mainly 
furnished oppoitunities to some professional 
patriots to pilfer public money. No wonder, 
then, that so beneficent and honestly con- 
ducted a society as the Society for the 
Improvement of the Backward Classes of 
Bengal and Assam should not be adequately 
known and supported. Its sixteenth annual 
report, for 1925-6, is before us. The following 
facts may give some idea of its work ; 

“On the 31st March, 1926. the Society bad 406 
gchools in 20 districts of Bengal and Assam. 
Most of these schools are intended for, and are 
attended mainly by, the backward classes. Ut,tne 
total number of , children, both boys and_ girls, 
receiving tuition in these schools, viz.. m.2<4, me 
largest "number. 6 588, come from the A’amasuara 
community, and the next largest, nunffiei, 
from the Muhammadan community. This is a 
significant fact. The Muhammadan and 
sudra cultivators constitute the backbone, of tne 
village populatioE of Bengal, especially in ,tue 
Eastern districts of the province, and the 
always measures its success by the closeness of us 
contact with the real children of the som 
Amongst pupils ■ from the so-called baokwara 
classes, the next in order of numerical sjtrengtn 
are Bodes (90S), Muchis or Chamars (678) ana 
Kapalis (503). , . . . , -i, 

“The resources of the Society being limiteu, u» 
efforts liave up to the present been directed almost 
solely towards the spread of education among 
village people, and possibly for many years to 
come this will continue to be its main work. 

But it has been recently able to extend 
its activities in several new directions of » 
more practical nature, namely, lantern lec- 
tures, public libraries, boy scouts, industrial 
work (sowing cotton seed, spinning, weaving^ 
kitchen-gardening, and nursing and free 
medical aid. 

We are concerned to learn that recently 
there has been a decrease in its annual in- 
come to the extent of about ten thousand 
rupees. We bring this fact to the notice of 
the generous public, with the assurance that 
ever.v pie of- the society's income is well 
and honestly spent. Donations and sub-; 
scriptions are to be sent to Rai Bahib Raj 
Mohan Das, 14 Badurbagan Row, Calcutta. 
He will be glad to supply information songM 
and also copies of annual reports. 
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A Vice-Chancellor on Varieties of 
Education 

Eai Bahadur Lala Jloti Sagar, Vice- 
Chancellor of Delhi Qniversity, -while recog- 
nising the need of technical and technological 
institutions, does not join in the prevalent 
sweeping condemnation of our existing 
Universities. He observes in his convocation 
address : — 

It is high tim-e to reconsider the entire scope 
of University education in India and to make it 
conform to the rapidly changing conditions of the 
country and the vrowing stress of competition in 
every path of life. There is a demand everwhere 
for vocational and technical education. It is true 
that a number of technical and technological 
institutions have been established in different parts 
of the country, but it is felt that their scope is 
not sufficientiv comprelien'sive and they have not 
materially helped in solving the problem of the 
unemplovment of our educated young men. 

At the same time, I have no svmpathv -with 
the sweeping condemnation of our existing Univer- 
sities by a certain section of our critics. Whatever 
the defects of our Universities, it cannot be denied 
for a momect that some of the greatest names in 
modern India stand on the rolls of Indian Univer- 
'sities.' With no lack of famous men among the 
graduates of Indian Universities, it is unfair to 
designate them as failures. 


Eacial Discrimination on Indian Eail-ways 

The presidential address delivered by Eai 
Saheb Chandrika Frasada at the seventh 
session of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
held at Delhi, is replete with information of 
absorbing interest. Justice canuot be done 
to it in a brief note. We intend to turn 
to it again. In the meantime -we shall make 
a brief reference to the position of Indians 
in the state railway service as brought to 
light in it. 

“Europeans and Anglo-Ind’ans, who were. 11.42 
per cent, among the total population of literates 
in the English language in India, held 75 68 per 
cent of the appointments [of the upper subordinate 
staff drawing Rs. 250 and over on the twelve 
state railways] in 5924 and 73 46 per cent of the 
appointments in 1925 ; whereas Muslims and non- 
Muslims, who -were 88 57 per cent . in the same 
population of literates in English, had 2432 and 
26.5+ tier cent of those appointments, respecuvely, 
in the two years.” 

- The .details of the Gazetted Officers on 
Slst March, 1926, show that 73 4 percent, of 
them were Europeans, 14 3 Hindus, 27 
Muslims, and 9 6 other classes. In India the 
minimum and maximum railway salaries 
areinthe ratio 1:444 ; in Japan 1:22 ; in China 
1 : 32 ; in Germany 1 : 11 ; in France 1 : 


23 ; in Denmark 1 : 5 , and so on. In no 
country do the lower officials get such 
cruelly inadequate salaries and the pampered 
high officials such fat pay as in India. 

Uiimber of High Schools in Bengal 

In his report on public instruction in 
Bengal for the year 1925-26 Mr. Director 
Oaten observes : “At the risk of being ac- 
cused of being an opponent of educational 
expansion, one must emphasise the fact that 
there are too many h’gh schools in Bengal.” 
We do not agree. It is not that the high 
schools are too many ; it is the primary 
schools which are too few. And money is 
required for improving both. 


Mr. G. D. Birla on Indian Mercantile • 
Marine. 

In the course of the statement made to 
the Hon’ble Sir George Rainey, Commerce 
Member, Government of India, on behalf of 
the committee of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, on 13th April, Mr. G. D. Birla 
.said : — 

The Committee of the Chamber are grieved to 
find that no action has been taken by the Govern- 
ment of India to carry out the recommendations 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee even 
though three long years haveelapscd since the date 
of the publication of their report. The Committee 
are still more amazed at Earl Winterton’s recent 
statement in the House of Commons to the effect 
that tlie Government of India are opposed to the re- 
commendations of the Mercantile Marine Committee 
regaiding the reservation of coastal trade to Indian 
Shipping. It has been urged on behalf of the 
Government that the reservation of the coasting 
trade introduces the principle of Flag discrimina- 
tion. But the International Shipping Conference 
which represents the leading shipowners of all the 
important -maritime countries of the world, recog- 
nised in clear terms that the principle of Flag 
discrimination did not affect the right of any 
country to reserve its coastmg 'trade to the nation- 
al bottoms.. It is, therefore, difficult to appreciate 
the obiection levelled against a proposal of re- 
servation of coastal trade to indigenous shipping on 
the ground of Flag discrimination. The fact that 
the principle of Flag discrimination is not applica- 
ble to the coasting trade of a country is further 
recognised by a recent treaty reported between 
Great Britain and Greece, admitting the right of 
Greece to reserve her coasting trade. 

As a sharp contrast, as it were, to the dilatori- 
ness on the part of the Government in encourag- 
ing wafer transport as above, we have of late 
w’ltnessed the expedition with which the Govern- 
menthaveitakenstepsin’-egard to the Road Transport 
problem, and the Committee of the Chamber see no 
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reason why a subject of such supreme national 
importance like this shonld be thus unnecessarily 
shelved any longer. 

Mr. Birla’s contention is unanswerable. 


Girls’ Education in Bengal 

Hindus in Bengal think that they are 
more progressive and enlightened than Musal- 
mans. We are not going to examine this 
claim in all spheres of life. But so far ns 
the education of girls and women, parti- 
cularly in the elementary stage, is concerned, 
the following figures do not support the 
Hindu claim ; — 

On the 31st of March, 1926, the number 
of girls at school in Bengal were 332,099. 
Of this total 137,050 were Hindus and 
187,977 Muhammadans ; the rest came from 
'other communities. The Muhammadan pupils 
outnumbered the Hindu -.by 50,927. 
Unrecognised schools for girls, which 
numbered 254 during the year under review, 
had an enrolment of 6,o8S pupils — 2,876 
being Hindus, 3,412 Muhammadans and 300 
belonging to other communities. The number 
of Muhammadan pupils increased by SVa 
percent ; that’ of the Hindu pupils' by ' 
3*/2 per cent. 

Hindu parents and guardians are evident- 
ly not dojng their duty to their daughters 
and girl wards properly. 


Eoumania, etc , and e.xchanges have been organised 
between the Department of Scientific and Indastna 
Besearch in London and institutions at Athens, 
Doroat, Vienna, etc. . , i, . 

The general organisation of intellectual life na: 
been promoted by the formation of a number ol 
national committees for intellectual co-operation 
working closely in touch wdth the International 
Committee, and twenty are now in existence. 

We are not aware that any enquiry into 
the conditions of intellectual life in India 
has been made by the League.' or any_ mono- 
graph on India published. India’s intellec- 
tual life has been affected throngn 
economic conditions brought about by 
British rule. But the League has not 
brought assistance to India. India needs 
books more than any Western countries. 
So it is a cruel joke that whilst books were 
sent* from India, none have been sent to 
India. Phenomenally illiterate as India I5. 
she requires scholarships more than Austria 
or any European country ; and she pays the 
League much more than Austria, much more 
in fact than any European country excep 
Britain, France, Italy and, recently, Germany- 
But India has not been given any scholar- 
ships. Publications, too, of all descriptions Inma 
requires more than the Polish Academy an 
the other institutions named, but none hare 
been given to her. No exchange has been 
organised with any department and institn- , 
tion in India. And, lastly, no nationa 
committee has been formed in India. 


League of Nations “Intellectual 
Co-operation” 

- A pamphlet published by the Information 
Section of the League of Nations states ; — 

. A careful choice of work has been necessary 
within the limited funds of the Committee. One of 
its first steps was the institution of a general 
enquiry into the conditions of intellectual life in 
different countries, and a series of monographs has 
been issued on the subject. Efforts were made to 
bring assistance to those natrons whose intellectual 
life was specially affected through economic condi- 
tions ; suggestions were made to universities, acade- 
mies. and learned societies throughout the world to 
organise the exchange of books and scientific 
instruments, and a large number of institutions 
responded. Books were sent from America, Eng- 
land, India, etc-, to those in need of them, and 
gifts made by the .Taranese universities made it 
t possible to award two scholarships to Austrian 
slndents. Certain publications have been obtained 
for the Polish Academy, the Budapest Observatory, 
the aclicol of Alines at Sopron. the universities in 


The Mandate System 

The following information is supplied j>7 
the League of Nations pamphlet on mandates 
about the different classes of mandates ' 

. J . T/ig "A” Mandates — This type of M3?d3k 
IS applied to certain communities formerly helouc' 
ing to the Turkish Empire (Mesopotamia, 

(11. and Palestine), which have reached a 
of development where their existence as indepw' 
dent, nations can be “provisionally recognisen • 
subject to the rendering of administrative adyiw 
and assistance by a Mandatory until they are 

present they are allowea 


to stand alone. At 


. (1) The word “Syria” is used throughoo 
this pamphlet to designate the whole 
country under French mandate in the Near 
(Syria and the Lebanon ). These mandated tern 
tones comprise the “States” of Aleppo, Dainaseu-. 
Alaouites, Djehel Druse and Lebanon, of which 
fmir first-mentioned arc now combined m ru 
‘Federation of Syrian States”. 
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certain ^measure of self-Kovernment while at the 
same time obliped to accept the “assistance” 
given _to them bv the Mhndatory, in the selection 
of which the wishes of the peoples must be the 
principal consideration. 

2. The “B” Mandaies. — For the territories in this 
category (comprising the Cameroons, Togoland, 
and former German East Africa) it is recognised 
that ftc!f-govcrnmenl would he impossible and 
that the ifandatory must be responsible for 
their administration. This administration must, 
however, be carried, out for the benefit of 
the native communities and with due respect 
for the interests of the other Members of 
the League of Nations. Article 22 imposes certain 
conditions which must, be fulfilled by the Manda- 
toi’y. Freedom of conscience and religion, subject 
only to the maintenance of public order and morals, 
are to be guaranteed ; abuses such as the slave 
trade, arms traffic, and the liquor traffic are to 

■ be prohibited. Tlie establishment of , fortifications 
or military or navel bases, and of military training 
of the natives for other than police purposes and 

■ the defence of the territory, are to be prevented : 
equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of 
other Members of the League are to be secured, 

3. The "B’’ Mandates— The third group of 
territories (South-West Africa ,and the former 
German possessions in the Pacific) are to be ad- 
ministered under the, laws of the Mandatory as 
integral portions of its territory, siibiect to the 
same sajeguards as apply to the “B” Mandates in 
the interests of the indigenous population. The 
distinction in the method of administration is made 
(in accordance with the Covenant) on account of 
the sparseness of the population or their small 
numbers, their remoteness from the centres of 
oi riisation. their geographical contiguity to the 
triXtory of the Mandatory, or other circumstances. 

All the world, except the mandatories, 
know how the existence of Syria, for instance, 
as an independent nation has been recog- 
nised, and how “administrative advice and 
assistance” were showered on the Syrians 
from aeroplanes and machine guns, etc., in 
the shape of bombs, bullets and shells ! 

Negro slaves and their descendants have 
produced in America distinguished men in 
all walks of life, thoug^ii they did not get 
Tull facilities for educmion, and they enjoy 
the franchise, too. In South Africa, in some 
regions the natives have some binds of fran- 
;clrise. These facts are enough to show that 
‘it is the height of racial arrogance and 
.impertinence to assume and assert that “self- 
'government would be impossible” in any 

.particulars regions in Africa. 

• 

If the “C” mandates are to be administered 
iby a mandatory “as integral portions of its 
territory,” why use the word mandate at all? 
J.'Why not use the' brutally frank but honest 
-word "conquest ?’’ ■ ' ' 


If the “B” and “C” class mandates are 
to be administered for the benefit of the 
native inhabitants of the territories, the 
League ought to lay it down as one of the 
obligatory conditions that agricultural and 
industrial schools, along with those for 
general elementary education, must be 
established and maintained in every village 
and town of the mandated territories. 


Indians and the Air Force. 

Replying to a question from Mr. George 
Lansbury, Earl Winterton said in the British 
bouse of commons that Indians were not 
recruited for the commissioned ranks of the 
Royal Artillery or the Royal ' Air force, 
wherever serving. What more jnst and 
natural ? Here is free and compulsory 
universal education in aliimsa J 


Professor Eadhakrishnan’s Presidential 
Address 

Professor S. 'Radhakrishnan’s address as 
president of the All-Bengal College and 
University Teachers’ Association has deserved- 
ly received attention all over India. His 
criticism of the edncational policy of the 
Government cannot be called unfair. Says 
he : — 

, Tlie educational policy of the Government has 
been restricted in aim and scope. While it has 
succeeded in training men into eliioient but 

docile tools of an external authority, it has not 
helped them to become self-respecting citizens of a 
free nation. Love of one’s native land is the 
basis of all progress. This principle is recognised 
in all countries. But in our unfortunate country 
it is the other w.ay. A conquered race feels its 
heart sink. It loses hope, courage and confidence. 
Our political subjection carries with it the' 
suggestion that we cannot consider ourselves 
the equals of free nations, Indian history ie 
taught to impress on us the one lesson that 
, India has failed.” The worst form of bondage 
is that of despair and dejection, which creeps on 
defeated peoples, breeding in them loss of faith in 
themselves. The aim of true education should be 
to keep alive the spark of national pride 
and self-respect, in the midst of circumstances that 
tend to undermme them. If we lose our wealth 
and resource, s, we may recover them to-morrow 
if, not to-day; but if we lose our national cou-’ 
sciousness, there is no hope for us. The dead 
cannot be raised but the poor can. 
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Tlie difficulty of developins tlie idea of 
uatiouViood in the vast popuiatinu of India. 

includiDB as it does a multitude of diverse races, 
castes and creeds, is great, but it is not im- 
possible. It has -not been tried. The American 
schools are highly successful in Americanising 
heterogeneous European elements that flock into 
the Dnited States year after year. There is 
no reason "why we should not succeed in this 
task, if our schools and colleges focus _ the 
emotions of onr youth- on the national 

ideal, if they imbue our young men with 

a fixed determination to be content with 
nothing less than control over their own 

destinies and a burning passion to remove theJ 
conditions which prevent the realisation of this 
ideal. Thev must stemlv silence all sectional ten- 
dencies and foster opporhmities for developing the 
sense of unity and feeling that we are all parts 
of a whole destined to swim or sink together. 
When we are all voyaging in one vessel, we can- 
not hope to keep afloat or win through to port, 
if there be mutiny aboard or if one man’s hand 
Bis turned against another’s. ^Communal warfare is 
another name for national suicide. 

His complaint that state support for 
scientific studies meagre is true. Nor 
can it be said that, with a few exceptions, 
our rich men have given liberally for such 
studies. Yet, it cannot be denied thatj 

Science was not neglected in the vigorous days 
of India. India was not backward in mathematics 
and astronomv. chemistry and medicine and the 
branches of physical knowledge practised in ancient 
times. The scientific achievements came to a halt 
somewhere about the thirteenth century. In recent 
years we have recovered much lost ground thanks 
to the workers of the University College of Science 
among others, ffiav L in this connection, offer 
our felicitations to Dr. Meghnad Saha who has been 
recommended by the President and the Executivo 
Council of the Royal Socie’y for admission to its 
Fellowship? That the Royal Society .should have 
bestowed its highest award on Indian scientists 
means that in the making of new scientific know-« 
ledge ihe work of our men is deemed worthy of 
[ respect even bv critics who are not ordinarilv 
prone to enthusiasm for Indian talent. While much 
of the work that is being done in our University is 
of a high order, the -general level is low and the 
State support for scientific studies is by no means 
generous. 

We are pleased that Prof. Eadhakrishuan 
has declared himself in favour of Hniversity 


reform. We do not make a grievance of it 
that his reforming zeal should have manifested 
itself now, instead of about half a dozen 
years ago Philosophers have as much 
right to be prudent as other people. 

On this subject, he is not in favour of 
slavishly following the reoemmendations of 
the Sadler Commission. Says he: 

While a great and progressive University should 
be in active touch with the life of the nation, wp 
have to remember that it exists primarily for the 
advancement of learning and research. It should 
therefore consist of a decided majority of academic 
representatives _Thev will be_ quite competent to 
deal with administrative questions The _ idea that 
academic men are not suited for administrative 
work is peculiar to our country. So far as I know, 
the Universities of Great Britain and America are 
controlled by academic men. I am afraid_ that the 
Court, if constituted so as to include every important 
element of the public opinion of the areas which 
the University seives, will become a eeremoniaj 
body where discussions will he of an .unpractical 
character. While the Senate should include a 
representatives of the public at large, it should not 
be degraded into a durbar. Even iu the present 
Senate, there are some gentlemen for whom a 
universi.ty fellowship is a mark of distinction or 
recognition of public importance. Thev _do not 
trouble themselves about academic affiirs but 
attend annual m'eetings to favour a friend or resist 
a_ rival. As a cornoration of learning, the Univer- 
sity should be under the authoritative direction ot 
e.xperts. .. - 

a' 

Prof. Eadhakrishuan has put his case 
in as cogent a way as be could. What he has 
Said of the claims of academic men is 
theoretically quite true. It is also true that a 
Senate should not be degraded into a durbar. 
We hope, therefore, that he will suggest some 
means by which academic men like those 
members of the Calcutta postgraduate depart- 
ments who on a recent occasion converted the 
Howrah station platform into a durbar hall 
may be excluded from his proposed senate- 
And is it the special failing of non-academic 
men alone to attend meetings "to favour a 
friend or resist a rival” ? 
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POVERTY MD PROGRESS 

By MANU SUBEDAB, 

■ B.A., B.SC. (Egon., London), baeeistee-at-ia'w 


F rom the time of the Greek philosophers 
the idea of money has been held in 
contempt and decried by those "whio 
dwell on the higher aspects of life. Some- 
where it has been called “filthy lucre.” In 
India the first place was assigned to spiritual 
and moral guides, and .next to that to the 
warrior class or the drfenders of the race. 
Trade, commerce,' industry and other economic 
pursuits were placed next and well below, and 
there is every indication that the distribution 
of social honour and prestige did not depend 
on the idea of money, but was determined by 
notions of service. 'Wealth was not, therefore, 
the most desirable of all possessions and 
there were at least as good other fields for 
satisfying man’s ambition as the possession 
of jewels and other valuables offers. There 
are few records to show how far this attempt 
to give the third place to wealth 'succeeded, 
hut it is not improbable that the lower side 
of human nature broke through on many 
occasions the moral fabric which had been 
with great forethought and skill built up. 
The precedence of wealth has been resented 
by cultured men and Sanskrit Subhashit 
abounds in cynical references to ‘Sarve 
Gunah Kanchanam Ashrayante.” In the 
Mussahuan era there was no jnarked condem- 
nation of worldly things as such, and as a 
matter of fact there would be found by 
Yarious poets verses praising wealth as such. 
In recent times the widespread boast of 'India 
about the possession of spiritual merit as a 
justification for the disregard of business and 
other enterprise securing economic advance 
has not in reality prevented serious efforts 

17—1 


being made. Schemes of social alleviation, 
' programmes 'of political parties and the place 
in the hierarchy of power of different classes 
have been made or marred by the financial 
resources available to push them forward 
or otherwise. The estimation of the in- 
dividual amongst fello'wmen has also been 
gro-iving in proportion to his bank balance. 
In this connection, it is indeed sad to reflect 
that neither skill in handicrafts nor tiie 
possession .of considerable, leai-ning in any 
direction secures that depee of precedence 
or honour which they should secure in any 
properly organized society. The possession 
of wedth undoubtedly dominates these 
considerations and the search for high in- 
comes has absorbed the best talent of the 
counl^. Ideals of service, which ought to 
' prevail, do not supply the same incentive, 
because the stage on which an individual 
works out his life’s • activities, does not pro- 
■vide the necessa:^ background, and a per- 
verted public opinion makes it impossible to 
secure Whole-hearted devotion to the finer 
side of life. It was the. late Mr. Gokhale, 
who deplored the absence of “Ml time 
workers” and. predicted that political advance 
of the country was not possible until such 
men were forthcomiog. The India of to-day 
can boast of - more than one full time worker 
in every province and in every, class, and 
yet so long as the centre of social thought 
is misplaced in Society (spelt with a capital 
S) guided by second-hand notions emanating 
from Government Houses, these patriotic men 
do not command either universal respect or 
oUowing. To the extent, to which their 
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incentive is weakened, their task is made 
more difficult. How to bring back pursuit 
of social service including m its fold search 
for knowledge, art, literature and music, 
would be one of the problems for those who 
devote their mind to the evolution of schemes 
of social reconstruction. 

Taking the world of India, therefore, as 
it is to-day, it is obvious that the fact, which 
overshadows every fact is that of general and 
universal impoverishment There may be 
differences of opinion between the official 
. school of thought and non-official economists 
as to the origin of this malady, but evidence 
of such poverty is staring one in the face 
everywhere, and if some of the consequences 
of this condition were clearly understood, 
it will soon appear that almost tlie only 
problem that needs attention is to stem the 
advancing grip of this disease. All advance 
in science or art and in the things, which 
" are sometimes regarded as constituting civili- 
zation, has to be financed from the surplus 
left to the community after feeding those 
who are engaged in productive activities. 
The reflex effect of aU such advance on 
future production may be great but at any 
particular moment it may be a burden on 
the community which the community may 
be unable to bear. Then they incur the 
reproach of being “backward” and incpable 
of looking after themselves. In the philosoph- 
ical theory of history there is one school, 
which maintains that political revolutions are 
brought about more often by communities 
that have, prospered than by communities 
that have been impoverished. It would be 
hardly disputed that ,a variety of accomplish- 
ments, arts and useful knowledge at one 
time in vogue in India have been lost, 
because the community was unable to make 
, any continuity of effort or contribute towards 
it There was much that was beautiful which 
has been thus destroyed, — ^much that was 
Iiygienic and much that went to relieve the 
burdens of life at negligible cost 

The problem of * poverty has not been 
authoritatively investigated. The demand 
for this investigation has been resisted in a 
, manner which must provoke ^ considerable 
suspicion, and results of even ’partial enquiries 
held through official agencies' in the past 
have been in most cases suppressed, but it 
is obvious that production in India in any 
direction is not going up either per man or 
per acre. In many parts of the country, it 
has been remarked that the soil is being 
impoverished, because manure materials are 


being exported from this country and some 
of the elements taken from the soil are not 
returned to it An expensive Agricultural 
Department has been runnings, model farms 
for some years without being able to show 
a single acre of ground under any crop, which 
can compare over the same outlay with land 
under similar cultivation in European 
countries or in Canada. The efficiency, 
which the British Government have aimed at 
is purely negative. The outlook of the 
average British statesman is tliat of the 
policeman, wliose interest in the life of the 
humauitj’ around him is that of mere curio- 
sity, and his aim is not to advance things 
but to prevent -any disturbance of the present 
order. While the bulk of 1;he people have 
no opinion except on subjects immediately 
affecting their daily activities, those who 
have cultivated the reflective faculty are 
being deluded and misled by an enumera- 
tion of false symptoms of prosperity such as 
the increase in Government revenue, the 
increase in export and import trade, the 
increase in railway traffic, the increase in 
bankers’ clearing-house return. _ No attempt 
is being made even in these directions _ to 
show the increase per head of population. 
On the economic side, India as it is ad- 
ministered to-day, presents a pipture more 
like the shop of a huckster deating in old 
iron than anything else. There is a lot, 
which may have been valuable and whicli 
may be useful, but there is 'absolutely no 
connected line of activity directed to secure 
a continuous and constantly improving state 

of prosperity. _ -l - 

Since wealth is a surplus, it is _ quite as 
important -to. scrutinise consumption as to 
increase production. Are we using as a 
community the purchasing power available to 
us to improve the productive capacity of our 
own people ? A temporary period of price 
comparisons favourable in the purchase ot 
imported article in preference- to an article 
of local manufacture leads to the slmrt- 
sighted policy of destroying local industn^ 
and with them the savings of the community 
invested in those industries. It is almost 
like a thirsty man giving a kick to the 
pitcher which contains life-giving fluid, and 
the irony of the situation is that foreign 
firms established in India and British Cham- 
bers of Commerce and English officials come 
forward to defend the interests of the Indian 
consumer against what they call ^ the ex- 
ploiting tendency of the Indian producer, 
as if there were no consumers in any other 
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' country .and as if the producer is somebody 
different and apart from the* consumer. 
Leakages of wealth and savings in other 
directions may have . been noticed by many 
leaders. The nett result of all this is that 
the country becomes poorer and incapable 
of holding its own on common ground in 
industry or trade, in art or science or politics. 
The French Finance Minister, Monsieur 
elemental, indicating French Government’s 
attitude in the matter of public debt and 
general economic situation said, “Government 
must do its utmost to develop France’s 
productive capacity while diminishing pur- 
chases abroad’’. India, which has not a 
twentieth of the recuperative capacity of 
France, finds little effort from the top in 
these directions. 

It is impossible to indicate in a short 
space the -harm which financial maladministra- 
tion can do to the wealth-producing capacity 
of a countiy. Those, who are familiar with 
the currency and exchange policy of this 
country would know how the ruinous policy 
of securing a high exchange cost India crores 
of rupees in 1920 when the Government 
sold Reverse Councils and how for years on 
the entire crops of India the farmers have 
been receiving less through an artificial era 
of high exchanges, which simultaneously 
crippled capital and labour devoted to pro- 
ductive work in indufetiies by making it 
possible to put down foreign products 
cheaper in the , Indian market. The grip, 
which the shipping interests have got on 
governmental and banking machinery, is 
responsible in no small measure for this 
state of affairs. Because they have no incen- 
tive for serious effort, Government oflicials in 
charge of finance are unable to resist the 
demands'made upon them for endless multiplica- 
tion of offices and of administrative machinery 
leading on to Larger and larger demand being 
made from the people just when their re- 
sources are on the decline. While the cost 
of Government is growing heavier, the taxable 
capacity of the country has long been 
exceeded and every symptom of the evil 
known as over-taxation with deterioration of 
physique and the standard of life is to be 
seen in most parts of the countrj'. More 
we.alth can be produced from industry only 
under the law of increasing returns, but the 
attitude of the Government towards industries 
in India can hardly be characterised as 
encouraging. Unemployment is on the increase 
everywliere, and yet the savings of the coun- 
try lured into Government coffers by attract- 


ive terms are being spent iu more and more 
labour-saving devices, which add to the army 
of the unprovided. 

The late Mr. .GoKhale wanted a modest 
loan of three or four crores of rupees for the 
introduction of compulsory education. If that 
had been done fifteen years ago, there will 
have been no room for the complaint that 
India could not have a properly representa- 
tive constitution because of the paucity of 
voters. If it had been attempted after the war 
when crores of rupees had been borrowed, 
there would have been at all events a genuine 
step taken towards drilling a much larger 
section of the community for disciplined 
work in productive fields. This has not been 
done. On the other hand from more than 
one sign it is evident that the investment of 
foreigners in this country is on the increase, 
and the amount of vested interests does not 
represent altogether new capital brought to 
this countiy but in many cases capitalised 
profits and in still others capitalised good- 
wills and concessions. There is no doubt the 
increase of foreign investments in India may 
be in the same (if not greater) proportion as 
the increase of the public debt of the coun- 
try and this increase is actually comparable 
to the increase in some belligerent countries 
which were engaged in war. 


IxDu’s Public Debt 



(In crores of rupees.) 
Slat March 31st March 


1914 

1924 

Total funded debt in India 



(rupee loans) 

Total funded debt in England 

145*69 

300-93 

(largely sterling loans) ••• 
Total unfunded debt (Post 

265-60 

395-70 

Office, etc.) 

Total unfunded debt (Capital 

3410 

72-21 

value of termmable an- 
nuities) ... 

105-90 

90-14 

Total debt 

551-29 

918-98 

In this debt a sum of Rs. 49V2 

crores of 


Indian Treasury BiUs held in paper currency 
reserve is not included. According to 
Government themselves,- the unproductive 
debt went up during this period from 26'58 
crores to 243o2 crores. In the last ten 
years, the total increase of indebtedness was 
367'69 crores, or including the Treasury 
Bills refeired to above, 41719 crores. India 
has thus been /adding to its public debt at 
the_ rate of 40 crores of rupees a year, of 
which more than 20 crores have been for 
unproductive purposes. This is har^y the 
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place to deal Tvith the question whether aR 
this money has been properly spent The 
major question, which hrises, is, will India 
be able to repay these large vested interests 
at the end ? Should she not be able to repay, 
her entire future is irrevocably mortgaged. 

The argument for increased wealth in a 
community does not necessarily mean more 
cities and more factories, though the growth 
of these is inevitable. The trouble arises, 
because the population moving towards the 
city comes while there is as yet no prepara- 
tion for absorbing them in industry. Pros- 
perity would be equally well indicated by 
more prosperous farms, homesteads .aind 
cottage industries. The increase of these 
conditions is not possible ' "without a more 
intelligent application of labour to the con- 
ditions of production and without more 
strenuous exertion than hitherto. It would 
be disastrous if this incentive for more work 
were prematurely weakened by ideas of 
communism, which as a doctrine could be 
spread in India, if desired, as swiftly as fire 


would spread in a mass of dried leaves. 
The socialisation of wealth, while it offers 
moraUy a sound principle for adjusting per- 
sonal outlook towards humanity, should be 
only secured after there is considerable 

weMth to socialise. Money, which has been 
regarded as ' an order on the community 
for commodities and services, is really a 
medium which is abused when it is un- 
fairly secured, when it is secured not 
in return for actual service rendered to 

the community^, or when it is secured 
disproportionately to the function performed. 
Some day, perhaps, India may reconstruct 
economic Rfe, in which service would be the 
standard for distribution of wealth. In the 
meanwhile the actual situation in the country 
with low physique, low wages, with over- 
taxation, with enormous public debt and very 
extensive foreign investments is senous 
"enough to merit an immediate 'and close 
■exaniination at the hands 6f all who desire 
sonie kind of future for India. 


A mmm of old dblhi 

Bt C. F. ANDREWS 


CHAPTER m. 

Zaklv TJLUin’s EiELT Ln'E 

Z AIvA Tfllab, when quite young, was a very 
beautiful child and a great fovourite 
amorrg the ladies of the Moghul Palace 
within the Fort When he was six or seven 
years old, he used to be taken, on fe.stival 
occasions and at other times by his father, 
who was Ifutor to the Royal Princes and 
Princesses, within the Palace in his embroi- 
dered dress and gold-laced cap to see the 
reworks and to be welcomed with little 
resont-s hy the ladies who had asked for 
In', attendance. Ho li'ad very vivid recollec- 
ion. in after years, of those occasions and 
used to describe the splendid illuminations 
of the Palace. His grnndfuthor used, from 
time tn time, to exhibit bis grandsons 
■omlerfully bright intelligouce, and the royal 
adir.i to admire Idm and n=k to have 


him brought to see them. He would go haC'^ 
home to his mother very excited and shov 
tlie’ presents that bad been given him. In our 
conversation, he would sometimes refer W 
those very early days, and contrast the DeiW 
he saw then with the Delhi of later 

was impossible for him ever to forget fW 
. mdness of the royal families to him. 

Tlierc was a fund of personal loyalu 
which formed a very strong side of hi' 
character and had a beauty of its own. .h’ 
later life, he was able to transfer this with' 
out any conscious effort to Queen Tictor* 
whom he idealised in his -Urdu Histniy 
called Yictoria-Nama. Tliis loyalty' to tho'- 
whoso salt he had taken was undoubted!}' * 
family tradition inherited from many gene^ 
tions of ance.stors. It has a singular value y 
its own, and it will be a sad thing, if 
modem world can find no place for it. 

There can be no doubt that his faths^*' 
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'Sana Hllah, acted wisely in sending Mm at 
■an early age to the daily discipline of school 
-and college. Too much of the court-life 
might soon have spoilt Mm and enervated 
him with luxury in his childhood itself, 
while the atmosphere of the Delhi school 
and college, together with the daily com- 
panionship. and bracing rivalry of his equals, 
gave him exactly the stimulus that was 
needed to develop all his talents. Tet the 
effort that had to be made and the opposition 
that had to be overcome, before he was able 
to enter the new English school, were by 
no means negligible factors. We can only 
with difficulty realise today what a struggle 
it must have been both for his grandfather 
•and for his father, men so deeply and 
punctiliously religious in their own 
characters, to give up their child, of whom 
they were both passionately fond to the new 
■education, which was already being openly 
•called ‘Kafir’ or infidel and was said to pro- 
‘duce ‘atheists’. On the mother’s part also, 
it shoT^ed great strength of mind and firm- 
ness of purpose. No doubt, they were 
helped in their decision by the famous words 
of the Prophet; “Get knowledge wherever it 
is to be found, even as far as OMna.” These 
great words have been the means in every 
age of breaking down the barriers which 
separated Islam from alien cultures, and they 
account for the fact that assimilation of 
knowledge has been one of its distin^shing 
works throughout the course of its long and 
varied history. It is evident to me, from 
nil that I have seen of the family, of v'hich 
Zaka TTllah was a member that there was a 
tine family tradition of liberal culture, which 
went back to the remote times when their 
ancestors lived in Central Asia where Islamic 
learning flourished. 

Zaka Hllah was only twelve years old 
when he entered the college, and his faher 
from whom he inherited his brilliant intellect 
used to go over his lessons with him each 
afternoon, Avhen he had returned from his 
classes bringing with him some ne^v wonder 
of modern science to disclose with all the 
excitement of "a child. Concerning his pro- 
fessors at the college, he used to speak with 
the greatest reverence and affection in after 
years especially of his Persian and, Arabic 
teacher, Maulri Imam Baksh, whose nom dc 
^liimc Avas Sahabi. This MauM was a dis- 
tinguished gentleman of Delhi, a man of 
high moral character and liberal .culture. He 
gave help to Sir Syed Ahmed when he was 
wTiting his Archaeology of DelM. No pro- . 


fessor was more greatly loved by all his 
pupils, and his personality made such an 
impression on young Zaka Hllah, that thiity 
years after, when he himself was lecturing 
as a Professor of* Persian literature to the 
students of the Muir Central College, at 
Allahabad, he used to say to his pupils that he 
felt as if the presence of Maulvi Imam Baksh 
was Avith him as he spoke. 

In the terrible scenes which followed the 
capture of Delhi, during the Mutiny, when 
the Avildest passions were let loose, some 
military firing took place in that quarter of 
the city, where this old professor lived and 
his house along with others was rased to 
the ground. The MauM Mmself , and most 
of his relatives were killed and now his 
family is almost extinct. Zaka Hllah used 
to mourn deeply his loss. It was one of 
the bitterest memories to him of the Mutiny 
itself. 

As Zaka Hllah greiv older, -he specialized 
in Mathematics. While engaged in that study, 
he became the most brilliant and promising 
pupil of Professor Eamchandra and a Avarm 
affection sprang up between the two. This 
intimate companionship in study led at one 
time to a painful misunderstanding; because the 
rumour got abroad that Ramchandra’s oavu 
favourite pupil, Zaka Hllah, was about to 
foUoAv his tutor’s lead and openly profess him- 
self a Christian. But this was not the case. 
Their friendship was one of the intellectual 
type, common among scholars who are solely 
devoted to learning and engaged in the same 
search after scientific truth ; and to botli 
Eamchandra and his brilliant young compa- 
nion, the first approach to western science 
and mathematics was full of excited interest 
and wonder. It did not mean in this instance 
religious discipleship, although religious ques- 
tions must have been discussed between them. 
No doubt, this early and intimate companion- 
ship with a non-Musalman gave to young 
Zaka Hllah a width of vision in religious 
matters and a spirit of tolerance which made 
his character so beautiful in its powers of 
sympathy in later years. 

Professor Eamchandra was a man of fear- 
less sincerity and very sti’ong couA-ictions. 
The fact that ho had been .obliged to break 
Avith all his Hindu relations, and to undergo 
much persecution when he became a Christian, 
had made him somewhat stern and abrupt in 
manner and often harslily controversial to- 
wards other’s ; but he had a deeply affectionate 
heart and was upright in his actions. 
love for Zaka Hllah was very deep indeed 
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and there "was no sacrifice he would not l^ave 
been prepared to make for his young friend. 

At the time when the Mutiny broke out 
and the city of Delhi fell at one blow into 
the complete possession of the mutineers, 
Professor Ramchandra’s Life as a Christian 
convert was in the greatest possible danger. 
Dr. Chimman Lai, a fellow Christian, a man 
of sincere piety and given to good works, 
was at once killed by the rebels. Rai Piyare 
Lai Sahib, of Delhi, one of the very few 
survivors has told me how ou the morning 
that Delhi was occupied by the mutineers 
from Meerut at about ten o’clock he met 
Zaka UHah hurrying towards the Delhi 
College, at the imminent risk of his own 
life, to endeavour by some means to save 
Professor Ramchandra, He ''reached the 
college, but found that the Professor had 
already been warned beforehand by another 
of his pupils. After remaining for some days 
in hiding in the heart of the city he 
managed to escape in disguise to the open 
countrj’- and, got safely away, enduring in the 
interval terrible anxiety and suffering. When 
the Mutiny was over, Professor Ramchandra 
was able to return some of the kindness of 
. his young friend and pupil who had saved 
his life by his timely warning. He obtained 
militar 3 \passports both for him and for his 
family to^ enable them to come back into the, 
city and 'did him many other acf;s of service. 

To return to the pre-Mutiny days. Zaka 
l^ah’s college friends at this time were 
Nazir Alimad, who has written the preface 
to this memoir, Maulvi Earim Baksh. Piyare 
Lai, Chandu Lai, Kanhya Lai, Jlir Babar Ali, 
and Zia-ud-din. Each one of these has been 
in some degree famous in his day. Nearly 
all of them passed away before Zaka Ullah 
himself. 

His 'closest friend, however, though not 
a contemporary at the college, was Maulvi 
Sami TJUah Ehan, who in latter life was 
made C. M. G., for distinguished services in 
Egypt. He retired from Government Service 
when ho was District Judge in Oudh. This 
most intimate friend of all died some three 
years ago; and Munshi Zaka IJllah spent 
his own closing days of literary activity 
in writing, in Urdu, his friend’s memoir. 

Some three weeks before Munshi Zaka 
Ullnh’s death, another life-long friend, Kliwaja 
Altaf Hussain, one of the greatest of the 
band of poets in the Urdu Renaissance of the 
Nineteenth Contnrj, came over from Panipat 
Zaka Xillah embraced him and 
--'i him with the utmost affection and the 


two old friends sat long together side by side. 
While they were talking, Zaka Ullah presented' 
‘Hali’ (to use his literary title) with a copy 
of his own momoir of Maulvi Sami Ullah 
Khan, who had been a friend of both of them. 
Turning to Hali he said ; “Writing this has 
been my last work : it has killed me.” What 
he meant .was that it had so pained _ him to 
revive all the memories of his old friend and 
had so exhausted him that it had brought 
on his final illness. When Hali was taking 
his farewell, Zaka Ullah said to him quietly; 
“This is our final meeting in this life ; may 
God keep you in all your ways.” 

The prophecy became tnie. The two old 
friends never met again on earth. During 
that last fatal illness Dr. Nazir Ahmad, his 
other life-long friend, was lying on his own bed 
of sickness, enfeebled and often tortured with 
rheumatism. He used to send almost daily . 
messages to.Zaka'DUah by me and I used to 
carry back messages in return. Thus I was 
able to see personally how very deep and 
strong these great friendships were which 
Zaka Ullah made. It would be impossible to 
judge truly his character and life withom 
taking into account the remarkably large part 
that was played by such friendships. _ As we 
shall see later, he was a very domestic man, 
devoted to his wife and children and home. 
But almost equally strong with him, right up 
to his closing years, were these affections 
towards his friends 

The moke one realises the situation of 
Delhi in those days, one thousand miles from 
Calcutta, with no connecting railway at all, 
the more remarkable appears this sudden 
outburst of brilliant intellectual life, which 
came with the establishment of the Delhi 
CoUege. No such period ever came again m 
the history of the city during the Nineteenth 
Century. For many years, I had to teach 
there, at a stUl later period, from the year 
1904 to the year 1913. Mj' own experience 
of the intellectual, life of the city of Delhi 
was utterly unlike that which we read about 
in these early days. The commercial at- 
mosphere of the whole district today lies 
heavy upon it' The old culture and refine- 
ment and intellectual alertness now appear 
to be rapidly passing away. We have had no 
brilliant array of students, in modern times, 
such as existed in Zaka Ullah’s days. The 
contrast is so great that I n.sed to ask him 
about this very point He would teU die- 
that vliat I .caid was correct There had 
never been anything like it again. He put 
down a great deal of thi.s o.vtraordinary 
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effl-orescence in the early Nineteenth Century 
to the newness of the English learning. It 
was, he told me, like entering some magic 
and enchanted land. No one could tell 
what would be revealed next. The 
scientific experiments, above all, held their 
imaginations spell-bound and the anticipation 
of new knowledge was always with them. 
They felt themselves to be pioneers of a new 
age and dreamt dreams and saw visions. 

Among his own contemporaries, Zaka UUah 
had a great reputation for being able lo solve 
all mathematical problems that were set before 
him. It was quite a common experience to 
find that he alone had been able to obtain a 
correct solution to sonic questions which had 
heen put before the whole class. 1^11116 lie 
was still a student, at the -early age of 
seventeen years, ho had brought out his first 
mathematical work in Urdu. The Delhi 
people were greatly surprised and delighted 
at a mere lad undertaking such a difficult 
task, and the first edition was sold out in 
three or four days Zaka UUah took the 
whole of the profits, amounting to thirty- 
two rupees, the first sum of money he had 
ever earned by his own writings, and pur- 
chased some gold ear-rings for his sister. 
Cne of the uncles of Sir Syed Ahmad, a 
Nawab of Delhi, whose house was looked 
upon as a strange place of mathematical and 
astronomical 'learning, full of scientific in- 


struments with pulleys hanging from the 
roof and astral globes and charts and astro- 
nomical tables scattered about, sent for the 
lad who had dared to bring out a book on 
Mathematics at the ‘age of seventeen. He 
said to him ; “Well, young man, I hear that 
you are a second Euclid.” He then added : 
“I will give you three days to solve a 
mathematical problem for me.” At the end 
of the tliree days Zaka Ullah came back to 
him and said that the problem was insoluble, 
because at the final stage it was necessary 
to trisect an acute angle, which no one had 
yet been able to do . geometiically. The 
Nawab^ was greatly surprised and pleased and 
said ; '“My dear lad, you have solved the 
problem, because you have arrived at the 
final stage beyond which there is - no 
solution”. 

The whole atmosphere in those early ' days 
was electrical. Stories like those which I 
have just told were passed on from one 
house to another and treasured up in the 
family. The Urdu literary Renaissance at 
Delhi gave 'a sudden illumination to the age,' 
before it sunk back into dullness. There was 
also the great tradition of the past glo:^ and 
lustre of the Moghul rule. The light flickered 
and leapt up for a brief momentum before 
it died out. More than any other single 
cause, the Mutiny killed it 

{To be continued) 
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¥ E have already in the previous articles 
dwelt on the morals of the people in 
the times of the Jatakas. fikirther 
glimpses on the subject may be obtained from 
Vols. T & YI, from which mainly we' shall 
cull the materials of the present article. In 
Y. 512, we are introduced to five hundred 
wom,en of Sravasti, drinkers of strong drink, 
at a drinking festival. The evils of strong 
drink are here dilated upon, e. g., he who 
■drinks falls into a pit is lost to decency and 
will talk of things that are obscene, it proves 


* The second article of the series appeared in 
2f.R May, 1924. 


the ruin of wealthy homes, &c. In Y. 537, we 
read of a young Brahmin drinking .strong 
drink in the -company of other young 'men. 
The king of Benares, surrounded by 1600 
dancing girls, and his ministers and other 
officers, held a drinking feast for seven days 
(VI, 543). In Yl, 546 we read of soldiers 
who become angry because they had 
lost the chance of a free drink. In. Yl, 
547, the kin^. proclamied a festival by 
beat of drum : Trocure garlands, scents, and 
perfumes, and food and drink, and keep seven 
days' holiday. Let the people stay where they 
will, drink deep, sing and dance and make 
merry.’ In the Yidura Pandit Jataka (YI, 
545) the king celebrated a festive occasion 
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Ry Betting free Ms captives and ordered the 
people to hang np their ploughs and have a 
month’s holiday. — ‘Let them drink in private 
and still seem total abstainers ^vith their cups 
Roving over. ’ These extracts prove that 
drinking was condemned by public opinion 
though very prevalent, and not only among 
men, but the gentler sex as weR. IVom the 
same story ,we find that Brahmins ate fiesh, 
to wMch indeed there are many other refer- 
ences in the Jatakas, (e.g., V. 547) some of 
which have been quoted in the previous 
articles of the series. 

The laxity of sexual morals and the low 
opinion of women already referred to may 
be further illustrated from the following: In 
the Kushavati Jataka (V. 531) we read that ; 
the king of Kushavati who had no sons, 
desiring to have one, sent out to the streets 
a band of Ms dancing girls, then a company 
of, other girls, of good, and next of the highest, 
rank, and last his queen consort Silavati, so 
t;hat they might take their fill of pleasure 
and conceive and bear him a shn. The queen 
conceived and bore two sons. The Kunala 
Jataka (V. 536) is intended to illustrate the 
vices and follies of womankind, their lust, 
unchastity, and immoderate passions. The 
queen of Benares, seized and married by the 
king of Kosala, misconducts herself with 'u 
Br^min youth. ‘Ox, cow nor car to 
■ neighbours lend, nor tnist a wife to house 
of friend.’ Poverty, sickness, old age, and 
drunkenness are among the eight grounds on 
wMch women despise their husbands. All 
women are equally immoral, they are all 
sinners alike; they are poor fickle creatures 
ungrateful and treacherous ; no trust should 
be placed on them ; one might as soon 
catch iWind with the net as hold women in 
sway ; for the sake of money they will run 
after vile outcastes ; they, are unrestrained 
in lust, common as a landing-place on the 
Ganges ; women, like kings and Brahmins, 
can never be sated. ‘Women like flames 
devour thdir prey, women like floods sweep 
all away.’ ‘Women are pests, like thorns are 
they, women for gold oft go astray-’ And all 
this stufl", rising in a crescendo of vile abuse 
to the shrillest pitch of coarseness imaginable 
is put in the mouth of the Master who, in 
the guise of the bird Kunala, expounds the 
follies of women from the heights of the 
HimaLayas. ' , ' ' 

As we have said in our previous articles, 
' ostitntion had a recognised place in ancient 
man society, as also in the royal courts, 
and processions of prostitutes graced every 


festive and cei'emonial occasion, from the 
birth of a prince to the celebration of a 
r-ictory. The same was the case in Europe 
in the ^Middle Ages. Says Karl Pearson in 
TJic Ethic of Free Thought (1901, p. 402) : 

“Prostitution began to play a great part in the- 

Social life of tlie mediaeval cities The, pros- 

fitute in Uie mediaeval city played a singulM 
hart ; she was idtemately honoured and contemn, 
^he rvas used to grace tlie banquet of the 
town-council or the reception of the . epiperor : but 
She was often compelled to wear a distinctive dress, 
pr was deprived of all tlie legal rights. , Aothmg- 
is more characteristic of the absolute subjection of' 
Woman than this treatment of prostitutes—” 

Tn V. 522, king Dandala deposed, from, 
her positiou a courtesan whom he greatly 
honoured and afterwards he restored her to. 
the same position. In V. 525, we read of 
the seven hundred royal wives of the king 
of Benares and sixteen thousand courtesans.. 
These numbers are frequently repeated in 
other stories (Y. 531, YL 538, 543,- 544, 545/. 
and, somewhat reduced, might serve as a 
true picture of some princely courts of 
modern India. 

The monastic order founded by Buddha 
soon lost its pristine purity. In Y, 523, we 
read of a Brother tempted by the wife of 
Ms unregenerate days. A backsliding^ Brother, 
going Ms rounds for alms at Srav^ti, meets 
a fair lady and falls in love with her at, 
fet sight (Y. 531),' In the Kunala Jataka. 
(Y. 536), a white nun, Svetasramani, being 
the w.orse , for liquor, misconducts herself 
with the goldsmiths. 

To the numerous illustrations of sea- 
voyage already given, the following may be 
added. In Y. 518, we read of five hundred, 
trading folk of Benares who. took sMp and 
set sail and on the seventh day they ‘ were 
out of sight of land and were ■wrecked in. 
mid-ocean and all but one, who by favour of 
the -wind reached port, became food for fishes. 
In the Mahajana Jataka (YL 539) the son 
of the king of Yideha got together his stock- 
in-trade and put it on board a sMp carrying'- 
some merchants bound, for Snbarnabhumi. 
There were seven caravans ■with their beasts- 
embarked on boari 

Allusions to charitable institutions , are 
numerous. The son of SankbapaL% king of 
the Kagas, had alms-halls erected at the 
four cit 5 ’ gates and by his almsgiving made 
a stir throughout the land (Y. 524). Tlie 
treasures of , the king of Benares had alms- 
houses built and practised almsgiving on a- 
grand scale (Y. 535). The'evils befalling a. 
miser who does not give alms are narrated 
in the same story. 
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Literacy prevailed amruig women, thmicrh 
to what extent cannot bo ascertained. In 
VI. oiti the queen writes a letter with her 
own hand. A sixteen year old dnnf,diter of 
a rich merchant, voiy handsomo hut still 
unmarried, (Y, ,")27) waiTant'. the infeience 
(hat child-marriaije n.as not prevalent in those 
times. The longinys of a picKna.'it woman 
wore carefully attended to (V. .531), as we 
know from the mon* familiar stoiy of 
Sudakshina, (pieon of Dilcepa, in the liaghu- 
mmsd of Kalidasa. In the Kunnla Jatakn 
(V. .oSfi) it is mentioned that in Kapilavastu 
women married their brothers. This kind of 
marriage, wo know. as not confined to ancient 
Egypt, but everywhere preceded the more 
developed form of mairiage in which certain 
prohibited degrees in order of propinquity 
weie recognised. Tlic Kusa J.ataka (Y. 531) 
relates the story of the family at Benares 
with two sons, of whom the younger, being 
unmaiTicd, continued to live with the elder, 
which would seem to suggest that ns a rule, 
maiTicd brothers sot up separate establish- 
ments. It would appear that widow mnn-iago 
was not unknown In the Bhuridatta Jatnka 
(YI. .513) a Kaga widow is manned to the 
son of tlie king of Bonaro.s lu ttio Yessantara 
.lataka (Y. 547) among the ton l)oons prayed 
for by tho'princess, wo find the following: 
(1) to be cliief queen, (2) to have a son, (3) 
to have a slim figure, (4) to liavo firm breasts, 
(5) not to become grcy-hnired, (G) to have 
soft skin. How little has foinalo human 
nature with its instinctive hankering for 
beauty, changed in tliose two thousand years 
and more, and how the customs and ideas of 
those days, e. g. polygamy with its natural 
concomitant, jealousy of co-wife, and prefer- 
ence for inale progeny, persist to tliis daj'- ! 
From the same story we learn that the 
feelings with which an old husband is 
regarded have not materially changed since 
Buddlia’s time. 

“A hateful thing your life must he, as j'-outhful 
as you ate, with an old hu«lxind to be wed: nay, 
death were better far. Painful a spear-thrust, full 
of pain tfio serpent’s fiery bite; but a decrepit 
Itusband is more painful to the sight.” 

But the picture of widowhood, as painted 
in the same stoiy, is the most liarrowing of 
all in its realistic detail, sliowing that her 
condition in our society has been tlie s,amo 
through the track of centuries. 

“Temble is wudowhood: tlie meanest harries lier 
about; she eats tlie le<T,vmgs of all ; a man may do 
her any hurt, unkindly speeches never cease from 
brother or fnend; a widow may have ton brothers, 
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and yef is a naked thing; oh' temUe is 
widowliood.” 

Tliongh the lot of .a wmmaii was thus 
anything but liappy on the whole, still hen- 
pecked Inisbands were not wanting who were 
so much under the influence of their wives 
as to be ready to kill their parents at the 
bidding of their spouses (Y. 522; see .also IV. 
4-16). Even a maid-servant used to put slices 
on (cobblers were a recognised caste, though 
among the lowest — YT. 542) which she had 
to remove when sweeping her mistress’ 
ch.amber (Kusa Jataka, Y. 531). And yet so 
simple was the organization of society, that 
in the same story w'c find the princess 
Prabhavati, daughter of tiio king of Hladra, 
going to fetch water with eight slave girls, 
each eanying a waterpot Disputes over the 
waters of boundary streams wliicli irrig.afe 
the lands on cither side were not unknown 
(r. 53(>). Indeed, the need for frrig,ntion was 
ns great then as now, for there arc alliisioms 
to famines consequent upon prolonged 
droughts. Once for a jioriod of three j'oais 
there was no rain in the kingdom of Kasi, 
the country became scorched up, and people 
under the stress of famine crowded the ji.alace- 
yard and reproached^ the king, as they did 
Louis XYI at Versailles on the ove of the 
Prench Eevolution (Y. 526). It would appe.ar 
that when people were overtaxed, tliey would 
emigrate. In the kingdom of Kampilla, there 
W'as a king named Pancbala, w*hose subjects 
being oppressed by taxation took their wives 
and families and wandered in the forest like 
wild beasts - {Y. 520). 

The different kinds of slaves are described 
in the Yidiirn Pandit Jataka (Y. 545) : 

"Some .arc slaves fi-om tlieir mothers, othera are 
Slaves bought for money, some come of tlieir 
own vrill as slaves, and others sre slaves driven 
by fear. These are four sorts of slaves among men.” 

In YT. 547, the prince gave his son as a 
slave to a Brahmin, and told him that if he 
Wanted to be free he must pay the Brahmin 
a thousand pieces of gold. The grandf.atlier 
inter\-ened at this stage and s.aid : ‘Come, my 
boy, I shall buy yon with a price, and you 
Shall be a slave no more’. 

' Characteristic Buddhist teachings emphasi&- 
ing the ethical aspect of life occur here and 
there. ‘By Iniowledge, justice, self-restraint 
and tnith, a man at length achieves his high 
purpose.’ (Y. 51S) Power is fivefold, — power of 
limbs, power of wealth, power of counsel, 
power of caste, and power of lenming, each 
succeeding one being higher than the one 
preceding and the power of learning being 
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'the highest of all (V. 521). Learning was 
greatly honoured, and learned men abounded. 
In the city of Champa, for instance, there 
dwelt a northern Brahmin of high family, a 
teacher famed far and wide, hanng 500 pupils 
'(YI. 539). Even idngs’ sous became the pupils 
of such teacher.-i, and paid the usual teacher's 
fee (YL 637). ■ A treasure-trove as in modern 
law belonged to the king. How true is the 
observation that a mother loves her son most 
in the hour of anger and what her mouth 
speaks she does not want at all (TI. 516). In 
the same .story Senaka and llaliosadha had a 
di.scussion among themselves as to who of the 
two is to be preferred, the wealthy man be- 
reft of wisdom or tlie wise man devoid of 
wealth — a subject which has not lost its prac- 
tical interest to this day — and Senaka supports 
the rich, whereas Mahosadha supports the 
wise man. The arguments advanced by Senaka 
'Would go to show that wealth 'was always a 
mighty power in • human, society. 

Of royal courts and courtly ceremonies, 
the Jataicas give occasional glimpses which 
are often highly interesting. At the Kartic 
festival, the kinginarched in solemn procession 
•round the city at sunset when the full moon 
had arisou in the sky, and torches were blaz- 
'ing in every quarter of the city, which was 
decorated as if it .were .some city of the gods. 
The Iring, mounted on a magnificent car drawn 
by thoroughbreds and escorted by a crowd 
'of courtiers, made a circuit of the city (Y, 
528). The feeding of Brahmins formed part 
•of the kingly du^. KingRusha of Kushavati 
fed twenty thousand Brahmins (Y. 531). There 
were well-bred dogs in the king’s palace (Y. 636). 
The naming day of the king’s son was evi- 
'dently fixed within a month of birth. On 
that day great honour was paid to the Brah- 
mins who read the different marks. Brahmins 
skilled in signs and omens were consulted 
' when the boy did not cry for play-tliings, such 
' as figures of elephants and the like (Y.d3S). The 
' civilization, as we see, was entirely Brahmanic, 
' and the customs and traditions of the later 
Yedic age continued in full vigour, and 
toleration of Brahmanic supremacy was the 
rule. In the same story we read of the four 
-castes and eighteen guild.s, fair women skilled 
in dance and song, and troops of slaves. 
The king’s five counsellors used to sit in judg- 
ment in the king’s court of justice, but they 
were often corrupt (Y, 528 ; YL 542). Here 
is a description of the king’s court. 

"The crowd of king’s ministers sat on one 
S'ne.,on another a host of Brahmins, on another the 
wealthy merchants and the like, on another the 


most beautiful dancing girls. Brahmin paneayri- 
skilled in festive songs, sang their cheerful od 
in loud voices and Uundr: Is of musical instramei 
were played.” 

Tlieii follows a description of Mithila: 

“Yideha’s far-famed capital, gay with 
kniglits and warrior swarm.s. it.s Brahmins diess 
in ICasi cloth, perfumed W'itli sand.al, decked ivi 
gems ” Olaliajana Jataka, TI. 539)- 

In tlie same stoiT, we iiave mention ' 
slaughter-houses, and wo find that elephan 
were killed for ivory, and the panther for h 
skin. In YL 545 the drinking shops an 
taverns, the slaughter-houses and cookshop 
the harlots and wantons of an imaginar 
city are mentioned. Before tiie ro3’al cone 
five Imndred women performed all kinds c 
dances on their different musical instrument 
In the hlaha-Ummaga Jataka (YI. 546) th 
Great Being so arranged the hall that ou 
part was set apatc for ordinary strangeu 
one part for stranger Buddhist priests am 
Brahmins •, in another there was a lodgini 
for the destitute, in another there was ■ 
place for the lying-in of poor women, anotac 
place was reserved for stowing away tk' 
goods of foreign merchants and all thes< 
. apartments had doors opening outside. Then 
also he had a pubRc place set apart wj 
sports, and built a court of justice and nal 
for religious assemblies. AYhem the non 
was completed, he summoned painters and 
having himself examined them, set them to 
work at painting beautiful pictare.s, so tlia 
the hall became like Sakka’s {Sakra-Indi^d 
heavenly palace. Then he constructed a 
tank with a thousand bends and a hundrea 
bathing ghals. On the bank he 
various trees and had a bark made uRv 
Isandana. And near this hall he instituted 
a public distribution of alms for holy 
wlicther Buddhists ' or Brahmins, and m* 
strangers and for people from the neighbour' 
ing villages. In the same story not obu 
slaughter-houses, but a piece of flesh from 
the slab of a slaughter-house, are raentionem 
Here we read of a tunnel, lined 
chambers, each of which had the statue ot a 
woman, very heautihil, so much so tba 
without touching it no one conld say 6’*'’ 
it was not alive. In the tunnel on eitne 
side, clever painters made all manner o 
paintings. In the next btory (YI. 547) mdn- 
tion is made of a necklace, beautiful as u 
drawn by a painter. All this shows tnd 
the arts of the lapidary, and of paintiD?' 
sculpture, architecture and horticnltuw 
were well developed, and poor -house^ 
maternity liospitals, sporting clubs, orphauago-'’ 
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•prarehouses, assembly halls, and caravan-serais 
■were in existence. 

"We shall now" deal ■with the institution 
of caste as -we fiad it in the age of the 
Jatakas. We have already -seen that the 
power of caste was reckoned as next in im- 
portance only to the power of learning (V. 
521). We also find everywhere in the 
Jatakas that gifts to Brahmins and Sramanas, 
and the duty of feeding them, ■were enjoined 
on the king and the commoner alike (IV. 450. 
484, 489, 497, 498 ; V. 528, 540 ; VI. 545) 
and even the Bodhisattw^a is himself reported 
to have said, ‘I have given manifold gifts to 
monks and Brahmins, (Kunala Jataka, V. 
536) But while Brahmins as a rule -were 
thus honoured, as a result of Buddha’s 
teaching, a rationalistic view' of the caste-syst- 
em came to prevail by and by, which under- 
mined the whole institution and led to a more 
democratic organisation of society among lai'ge 
numbers of the people who embraced the new 
faith. In the Nimi Jataka, Sakka (Indra) says 
to king Nimi (VI. 54 1): 

“Caste or no caste, the upright man I would at- 
tend at need, for every mortal man is bound by his 
own act and deed. Apart from righteousness, all 
castes are sure to sinlc in hell ; all castes are purified 
if thej' arc righteous and act well. Altliougli holy 
living is more frmtful by far than almsgivmg, yet 
both these are the thoughts Of great men. Do you 
be watchful in both, give alms and practise virtue.” 

There is not a line in the above injunction 
with its preference for righteousness to birth, 
which one would expect from the mouth of 
the Pouranic Indra familiar to Hindu mytho- 
logy. In VI. 542, lOiandahala, the cornipt 
Bi'ahmiu judge, having induced the king to 
order his relations to be sacrificed at the 
sacrificial pit (which, however, did not 
happen), the king’s .son Chandra Ifuniara ad- 
dressed his royal father thus; 

“Kings give these Riulimins wllages. clioice cities 
are their appendage, on eveiy family they feed, and 
gain a goodly heritage, and it is these iienefactors, 
sire, whom they mo.st readily betray. The Brahmin 
order, take my word for it, arc always faithless 
and ingiate.” 

The minister Khandahala was then made an 
outcaste and relegated to the outcaste settle- 
ment. Elsewhere tlic Brahmins are held up to 
contempt and represented as proverbi.illy 
greedy and masterful. ‘lungs in their king- 
dom, and Brahmins in tlieir work, are full of 
greed’ (IV. 496). However powerful Brah- 
mins and priests may be, womankind is 
mightier far. (III. 433). 

Brahmins seem to have followed the most 
diverse occupations in those days. There 


■were Brahmin husbandmen, who ploughed 
tlieir fields with oxen (V. 516 ; IV. 467 ; IH 
354). Brahmin farmers cultivated their lands 
with hired labourers (HI. 389). Brahmin 
•villages are spoken of (IH. 402). Brahmin 
carpenters gained their livelihood by making 
carts (IV. 475). Wealthy Brahmins managed 
their o-wn estate (|IV. 477). Rich Brahmin 
merchants traded in ships (IV. 442) Else- 
where we read of a Brahmin millionaire 
bearing the significant name Mahakanchana 
(IV. 488). There were even Brahmin goat- 
herds (HI. 413) and snake-charmers (IV. 506). 
Tlie Kshatriya caste, in which the MaStor 
was born, is represented as the highest of 
castes. Rshatriyas are always mentioned 
before the Brahmin order in the Jatakas, and 
this is intended to convey that they take 
precedence in the hierarchy of castes. Buddha 
is made to speak of a Brahmin who had 
showed liim disrespect as a low-born fellow 
as compared with himself, who Iiad sprung 
from an unbroken line of nobles (V. .529). 
At the same time, the Bodhis.attvaisnot ashamed 
to have been born in the family of a man 
of the lowest caste, ns in Satyadlinma Jataka 
(H. 179). A Brahmin, Satyndhamia, tr.avelling 
together wjtli liim, and being short of rations, 
ate of the Ravings of the latter, and bitterly 
repented of it thus : ‘How have I disgraced 
my birth, my clan, my family !’ In HI, 309, 
we have Bodhisattva ns the son of a pari.ah 
w'oraan ; but so pleased was the king of 
Benares witli his e.vposifion of the law, that he 
made him king by night., himself remaining 
king by day. Tiie object of these stories is 
apparently to show that low birth does not 
matter, and ‘a man's a man »for a’ that.’ 
Brahmin ladies were not immaculate by 
reason of their birth. A young Brahmin of 
Benares acquired the liberal arts at Takslia- 
shila and attained proficiency in arciiery and 
having manied his professor's daughter set 
out for homo witii iiis wife when he wa.s 
attacked by a robber for 'whom bis 
wife conceived a passion, and who 
killed the Brahmin with his own 
d.agger placed by her in her lover’s hands, 
who then carried her off (111. 374). All 
Brahmins were not however to bo treated 
alike Elsewhere a Brahmin is mentioned 
who was regarded by the king with * especial 
honour, beyond vvliat was paid to otiioi 
Bralimins. This vvortliy member of bis caste 
placed virtue above learning and birth, and 
was of opinion that men of high cu'to and 
low, if vix'tuous here, would be equals in 
heaven (HI. 362). 
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As a rule, however, the Brahminic order 
was proud of its high birth, and treated the 
low castes with great contempt. There were 
proud Brahmins like Swetaketu (HI. 377) who, 
seeing a Chandala and fearing that the wind 
blowing from his direction would contaminate 
him, broke out; 'Curse you, you ili-omened 
Chandala, get to the leeward, ’ but the Chan- 
dda took Mm by the shoulder and forcing 
him down, put him between his feet. We need 
not be smprised that the rationalistic spirit 
of Buddhism was already at work, and the 
lower castes were beginning to assert them- 
selves. The king’s priest, of all persons, is 
made to say in the same story ; “ A thousand 
Vedas will not safetj' bring failing just works, 
or save from evil plight.” Then the Tedas 
ai’e a useless thing? — ^naturally questioned the 
orthodox Swetaketu. To this a somewhat 
evasive reply is given, and the Yedas are not 
absolutely condemned in view apparently of 
the respect universally paid to them, but 
emi^asis is laid on conduct, self-restraint, and 
good works as the true means of attaining 
buss. In the same story, false penances so 
common among sadhus to this day, e, g., 
« ° ^^’ing on thorn-beds, enduring 

the five fires, _ practising mortification by 
sqimtting or diving, are mentioned. The story 
of ^dalaka the bastard,- (lY. 487) like that of 
bwetakera, is intended to emphasise the 
supenority of self-control and right doing 
over the study of the Yedas and it lays- down 
the remarkable dictum that all castes, includ- 
mg Chandalas and Pukkasas, can attain 
Arrvana ; saints are never asked their birth. 
Below are given some instances to show with 
what utter contempt Chandalas were treated 
in Buddha s time ; they had to live in settle- 
ments resembling the Ghettos of the Middle 
Ages and the Mdian locations in South Africa 
and were subjected to unspeakable ignomi- 
nies. If _ corroboration of these Jataka accounts 
is r^uired, it will be found eveiywhere in 
■ # Yogav'asistha Eamayana, that compendium 
of the k edanta where the divinity of man 
and the equality of all souls as so many 
emanations from the Absolute are taught in 
popular language, to a people whose contempt 
for the lower castes it does nothing to miti- 
.(see, for instance. Book HI, chapters 
lOb-9). The effect of the rev'oliitionary pro- 
nouncenient that even Chandalas could attain 
highest beatitude open to man, on a 
society founded entirely on tJie aristocracy 
better imagined than des- 
1 )ea. It was the first occasion in the history 
t caste-ridden India on which the outcaste 


was placed on^a footing of equality with the 
Brahmin in regard to the supreme goal of 
life. TMs great message of hope, this glad 
tidings of great joy, was tlie secret of the 
phenomenal success of Buddliism , when it 
first appeared on the scene. 

Pride of caste is deprecated in lY. 453. 
In the Amba Jataka (R’". 474) we have a 
Chandala village, Bodhisattva, a learned sage, 
being one of the caste. A young Brahmin 
learnt a charm from him, by which he could 
make a mango-tree yield fruit out of season. 
The Brahmin thought, “if I say a low caste 
Chandala taught me, I shall be put to sh^e 
and they wiU flout me. Be it Kshatriya, 
Brahmin (note the order of precedence), Yai- 
shya, Sudra, Chandala, or Pukkasa, a teacher 
is always regarded as one’s superior.” In I^- 
497, w'e have a graphic account of tJie social 
gradations of the times and see how the 
BuddMst birth-stories made light of the pride 
of birth. The Great Being (Bodhisattva) vvas 
born outside the city of Benares in a Chan- 
dala settlement and was known as Matanga 
Dittha-Mangalik^ daughter of a Benares 
merchant, coming to disport herself in the 
park with a crowd of companions, saw the 
Great Being from , behind her curtain as he 
was coming to town, and learning that he 
was a Chandala, said, ‘I have seen something 
which brings bad luck’ and washing her eyes 
with scented water she turned back.' The 
people with her cried out, “Ah vile outcaste, 
you have lost us free food and liquor to-day ' 
Tliey then pummelled Matanga and 'left him 
senseless. By the force of his will, Matanga 
caused Dittha-Mangalika to many him and 
by him she had a son Mandavya, who learnt 
the Yedas and became a great king. As Man- 
davya was once giving a great feast to 
Brahmins, Matanga arrived and vvas accosted 
by his son as a low-caste churl ; whereupon 
be preached to his son the king the evils of 
pride of birth, and collecting a quantity of 
mixed victuals, ate it In the sequel, Matanga s 
wife Dittha-Mangalika arrived on the scene 
and the Brahmins were made to taste 
rice-gruel sprinkled by her, as a result of 
which they vyere put out of caste by tho 
other Brahmins. In the same story mention 
is made of another Brahmin Jatimanta vvho 
was inordinately proud of his birth and 
abused the Great Being as a vile outcaste, 
but the latter put down this pride by poi"' 
forming a miracle. In the next stoiy, vve liavo 
a Chandala village outside Hjjayini, where 
Bodhisattva and his mother’s sister's son vvere 
born and were named, Chitta and Sambluita- 
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As in the last story, they "were seen bj”- a 
merchant’s and a chaplain’s daughters, and were 
belaboured by their attendants as evil omens. 
So they thought, ‘All this misery has come 
upon us by reason of our birth’, and disguis- 
ing themselves as young Brahmins they 
studied at Takshasila. There the professor 
and his pupils were invited to a feast, where 
their origin was betrayed by the unguarded 
use of the Chandala dialect and they were 
turned out ’ and became ascetics. Bowed 
-down by grief, Chitta, baffled in his attempts 
to cross the har sinister, cried out in the 
agony of his soul, “the lowest race are the 
Chandalas, the meanest of men.” 

One of the most important of the birth- 
stories, from the point of view of caste, is 
the Dasa Brahmana Jataka (IV. 495). It pur- 
ports to reproduce what the wise Yidura 
told king Tudhisthira respecting the presence 
in the Brahmanic order, of men possessing 
the characteristics of the different orders of 
society, following all kinds of avocations, the 
inference being that their claim to be regarded 
as the exclusive custodians of spiritual 
worth is absolutely untenable. Yidura 
is made to say that (1) some Brahmins are 
like physicians, who gather herbs and roots 
and recite magic spells, [2) some are like 
servants, driving chariots and bringing mes- 
sages, (3) some are like tax-collectors, im- 
portunate for gifts, (4) some are like beg- 
gars, with long nails and matted locks, (5) 
some are like merchants, selling fruits, honey, 
ointment, &c., (6) some are like Yaishyas and 
Ambasthas, following trade and husbandry, 
keeping flocks of goats, and selling their 
daughters for gold, (7) some are like butchers, 
fortune-tellers, gelding and marking beasts 
for pay, slaughtering lane and bullocks, suine 
and goats, (ffl some like bandits or herds- 
men, guiding caravans armed with sword, 
shield, and battle-axe, (9) some like hunters, 
building huts and laying traps in woods, and 
catching fish and hare and lizards. (10) others 
are like barbers, lying down beneath the 
royal bed at the soma sacrifice, tlie king 
batliing above their heads (the Brahmin plays 
the scapegoat in this ceremony, the king’s 
sins being washed on to tlie Brahmin, who re- 
ceives the bed and the ornaments by way of 
recompense). Observe the veiled irony of 
the whole stoiy, and the duties appertaining 
to the different occupations in those days. 
But in fairness to the Brtihmin caste it is 
nlso mentioned that there are wise and good 
Brahmins as well, who are free from the 


deeds of evil lust, and eat an only meal of 
rice, and never touch strong drink. 

The last story which we shall quote from 
is a long one, the Bhuridatta Jataka (YI. 543), 
in some ways the most remarkable as an em- 
phatic and open protest against the honour 
paid to the Yedas and Yedic sacrifices. Aris- 
tha having spoken eulogistically of them, the 
Bodhisattva said, “He is telling a legend of the 
past — a false legend,” and proceeded to set 
him right by uttering the following Gatha 
(verses): 


“These Yeda studies are the wise man’s tods, 

The Im-e which tempts the victims whom 

he spoils 

The Yedas have no hidden power to save . 

The traitor or the coward or the loiave ‘ 

If he ivms merit who to feed the flame 
Piles wood and straw, the merit is the same 
YHien cooks hght fires or blacksmitlis at their trade. 
Or those who bum the corpses of the dead. 

But none, however zealously he prays 
Or heaps tlie fuel round to feed the blaze. 

Gains any merit by liis mummeries 

To worship fire, tlie common drudge of all. 

Senseless and blind, and deaf to every call. 

And then one’s self to live a hfe of sin 

How could one dream tliat tliis a heaven 

could win? 

Doctrines and mles of their own, absurd and vain, 
Om’ sires imagined, wealth and power to gain. 
‘Brahmans he made for study, for command the 

Kshatnyas, 

Yaishyas plough the land, Sudras are servants to 

obey the rest,’ 

Thus from the first went forth liis liigh behest. 

We see these rules enforced before our ejms, 

Hone but the Brahmins offer sacrifice, 

None but the Kshatriya exercises sway, 

The Yaishyas plough, the Sudras must obey. 

These greedy liars propagate deceit. 

And fools believe the fictions they repeat 

If he who Idlls is counted innocent. 

And if the victim safe to heaven is sent, 

Let Brahmins Brahmins kiU 

These cruel cheats, as ignorant as vile, 

W'eave their long frauds the simple to beguile. 

'Offer thy wealth, cut nails, beard, and hair. 

And thou shalt have tliy bosom’^ fondest prayer.’ 
The offerer, simple to their heart’s content, _ 

Comes with his purse, tliey gather roimd him fast, 
Like crows around an owl, on miscliief bent. 

And leave him bankrupt and stripped bare at last. 
The' solid coin which erewhile he possess!, 

Exchanged for promises which none can test 

A clever low-caste lad would use his wit. 

And read the hymns, nor find his headpiece split 
The Brahmins made the Yedas to their cost 
When oUiers gained the knowledge which they 

lost 

The obscurity [of the Yedas] but tempts the 

foolish mind 

They swallow all they are told with impulse blind. 
Brahmins are to cows and oxen near akin, 

Differing outside, tliey are as dull witliin 

The Brahmin’s Yeda, Ivshatrij-a’s policy 

Both arbitrarj' and delusive be 

Brahmins now in our degenerate day 
Y'lU gain a livelihood in any way. ” 
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The above extracts, long as they are, contain 
the most ontspoken denunciation of the 
ritualism of the Yedas, and of tlie Brahminic 
pretensions to supremacy, that are to be 
Wnd in the Jatabafe, and their merciless 
logic reminds one of the rationalistic philoso- 
phy of the school of Briliaspati, where simi- 
lar sentiments are to be met with. 

Brom aU that has been said above it will 
appear that while Buddhism attached no value 
to caste (Buddha himSelf being frequently 
represented in the Jataka stories as born in 
a low caste), it did not directly attack tlie 
caste-system, but preferi’ed to weaken its 
foundations by the Master’s mvn example, 
and by denouncing the pride of birth. Buddha’s 
attitude towards the slaughter of animals at 
sacrifices was however, positively antagonistic 
and the whole theory of Yedic ritualism was 
subjected tu the seavehligbt uf vatieual criti- 
cism and held up to scorn. 

As to the position. of the different castes 
among themselves, we get sufficient indications 
in the Jataka stories to lead to the conclusion 
that ‘cobblers, s^veepers and outcastes, (YL 
542) ranked ' with Chandalas and Pukkasas 


amongst the lowest castes of society. In 
regard to the position assigned to these castes- 
or their prototypes, Brahminisra seems to have 
changed little since those times. But the innu- 
merable intermediate castes of which we read 
in the Census Reports are a comparatively 
recent creation, unknown in Buddha’s time; 
had the caste divisions continued, on the 
whole, to be as simple as they were in the 
beginning of the Buddhistic period, all tlie 
complexities of our modern life, and the 
problems they have given rise to, such as 
those of intercaste unity and the reduction 
of the entire Hindu population to a homo- 
geneous nation, would have been comparatively 
easy of solution, and they would not have 
presented the well-nigh insurmountable difh- 
culties which now block our path. Buddhas 
rational code of etliics and his doctrine of 
the equality of man would now bo of imme^e 
benefit not only to the social, but also the 
political regeneration of our countrjx and his 
teachings on the institution of caste havo 
therefore a special value for us. 

I 

S. 


NIGHT 


Bv J. YAEIL 


The darlcness throbs, the Unseen Heart, 
A Blower, bursts in the night 
In sudden pain its petals part 
Out of a dream of light. 


The secret rose of Beauty blows 

In flame through your deep eyes, 
Its odorous ,flre about you glows 
And dyes mj^ heart’s deep skies 





MARRIAGE CEREMONY AMONG MAHARASHTRA BRAHMINS 

By V. G. ABTE 


I T is well nigh a century since western 
education commenced to permeato the 
Jlaharashtra and it is interesting to notice 
if any reform has been achieved by the 
Brahmins in ]\raliarashtra in respect of their 
marriage ceremony. 

There are three main divisions of ifalia- 
rashtra Bralnnins, viz., Chitpavaus, Desh- 
aslhas and Karhadas. They iuterdine but 
do not intermarry. Intermarriages among 
them are not prohibited by yiiastras. Tiicy 
are moreover sanctioned by their religious 
liead — tlie Sankaracliarya. Yet such marriages 
iiave hot become common. 

Thanks to the progress of education and of 
social reform early marriages are now tilings 
of the past The marriageable age for girls 
lias been raised from G and 10 years to 1*1 
and 20 ; and boys are now rarely mairied 
before 17 or 18. 

Horoscopes of mamageable boys and girls 
'are still consulted and if they agree, their 
'marriages are settled upon But tlie agree- 
ment of horoscopes does not play the., chief 
jiart in the settlement The bridegitiom’s 
father has an eye to the main chance — the 
Himda or tlie sum of money the bride 
biings with her. Tlie purchase money of 
the bridegroom will be a more suitable term 
for Hunda. With the progress of education 
and the growing poverty of the people, it was 
expected that the custom of demanding Hun- 
da would receive a check. But strange as 
it may appear, it has received an impetus 
and it is ever growing though it has not 
yet assumed such alarming proportions as to 
drive grown-up girls to find relief for 
their parents by committing suicide. So 
there are. not yet cases among them like 
that of Snehalata Girls in Bengal may 
well envy-, the lot of their sisters in Maha- 
rashtra. 

Baith or no faith in religious rites to be 
observed in marriage ceremony, . they are 
punctiliously performed, such as, or 

invitation • to tlie family and local deities, 
the Punyalmwacliana or the giving of , bless- 
ings for the holy day, the Devaproiisihu, tlie 
Laja Horn, Saptapadi, Nakskatm Darshana, 
etc. -Many of these rites have no meaning 

19—3 


for the per.-^ons to bo married, but still they 
jire gone through by extremely orthodox 
people and the whole-hogger reformers 
alike. 

AVJien educated males find themselves un- 
equal to fight the orthodoxy, it is vain to 
blame women for insisting on the scrupulous 
observance of several social and semi-religi- 
ous functions, such as Usliti Ralad, Amba 
Shimpane, the grinding of Udid pulse m a 
liand-mill by the father and the mother of 
tlie bride together, etc. — observances quite 
ineaningless in these da3's of machine!}'. 
These only serve to prove that our women- 
folk are not behind their Mahomedan and 
Chnstiau sisters in their fondness for strict 
adherence to customs of by-gone days 
. But even they are at times found am- 
enable to reason in respect of the observance 
of certain social functions and quietly 
yield to tlie spirit of the time. When child 
inaiTiages were in vogue, ‘there was nothing 
wrong in the eyes' of the people to make 
the married couple sit together at a dinner 
pally 'Wholly consisting of • males -and- -ask 
thqni to put morsels of delicious sweets in 
the mouth of each otlier, loudly announcing 
to the dinner party, the names of the opposite 
sox among the married couple — a custom 
called Ghas-Dcna (giving of a morsel). It 
was a kind of exhibition of the literary wit 
on the ’part of the bride, as she had to an- 
nounce tli'e name of the bridegroom, "'not in 
a prosaic form but couched in a metrical 
banter, which often gave merriment to the 
dinner party and won tfieir admiration for 
her ready wit. But this practice of Ghas- 
peiic Avas in ill accord with the bashfulness of 
the gi’own-up bride, rvlio felt it very un- 
comfortable to sit by the side of her partner 
in life in the full presence of ■ male elders 
and strangers and so the practice is now 
rt-adually dispensed with. Vidi Todauc 
(chopping off by the bride with her teeth of 
tiie betel-leaf-roll held fast between the lips b}' 
the bridegroom and rice i-ei-sn), SupariLapavino 
(hiding by the bridegroom of a betel-nut in the 
folds of the clothes on the body and seeking 
it out by the bride and ^?cc versa)— theso 
and similar pastimes, which excited mirth in 
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A Marriage Piocession ol the ilaharashtra Brahmins 


times of early marriages are now given the besmeared with red powder and his cheeks 

go-bye they deserve. tonched with lamp-black to avert the ejil 

One important reform, however, is a cry- eye, riding on a horse, ever trembling tOth 
ing necessity and it is scarcely heeded, fear lest the animal may get frightened at 
With all Incnbrations of onr educated the sound of the guns or the sight of fiiy* 
people condenming extravagance in expendi- works and cause his fall. 'He is followed by 

ture, marriage expenses are going up by a large galaxy of ladies richly decorated 

leaps and bounds. With the high rates of with ornaments and dressed in their best 

cereals, ghee, and sugar facing us, shears sarces, and a large crowd of men bringing 
ought to be appbed to unnecessary up the rear. The procession is headed by 
expenses, but this is hardly the case. The a band of musicians playing Eastern tunes 
love of pomp and seeming grandeur is un- on their sweet-sounding flutes and by their 
conquerable. The marriage procession must side there are dimm-beaters, who know* only 

be in right royal fashion, however low may how best to make noise with their Zaslias, 

be the pecuniary condition of tlie bride’s or and the never-to-be-despised bandwallas 

the bridegroom’s father. iMarriage procession dressed in second-hand worn-out military 

is not a thing to be examined with an eco- dress with their serpentine brass trumpets 

nomic or an artistic eye. The greater the hurly- and big drums, maldng alternate roaring 

^wly and the incongruity, the greater and shrill noise— all these are the necessaO', 
rne mirth. Here is a bridegroom dressed in though incongruous, elements of a maniage 
a now turban with flower chaplets pending procession. But the greatest absurdity is 
on both sides of his face, with his forehead rvith the Abdagh — a circular flat, woodea 
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plank covered witli rich silk interwoven 
with gold threads, supported on a long pole 
and intended to serve as an umbrella to ward 
ofl' the cruel hot rays of the sun from the 
face of the bridegroom and so useful in 
midday noon if held across the path of the 
sun. Is it not out of place when it is the 
cool morning or the dark evening when the 
procession sets out ? But no, sun or no sun the 
Abdagir must be there. It is indispensable. 
It is an emblem of pomp and what is marriage 
without pomp and extravagance ? To en- 
hance the grandeur and picturesqueness, 


there are Nabshairamalas or star-wreaths 
made of tinsel and coloured paper hanging 
from high poles, as if to show that the 
procession is marching through heavens stud- 
ded with stars and to make up the scene of 
this heavenly sight there is an artificial 
moving garden of variegated flowers made 
of paper and tinsel, vying in richness the 
well-known Nandana-vana of Indra. Who 
can sa5’' after this all that Maharashtra Brah- 
mins are wanting in love of gaiety and can 
charge them with parsimony in marriage 
expenditure ? 


CONSERVATISM 


By ABDUL AZIZ, BAKmsTER-AT-Lxw 


T he results of the General Election have 
just been announced, and although one 
could have foretold an easy victory for 
the Conservatives, after the gathenng reaction 
against Labour and the long series of defeats 
(culminating in the dissolution of Parliament) 
iVhich the Labour Government was heroic, 
or callous, enough to suffer, we must say 
that we were not prepared for such swing- 
ing Conservative majorities all around, nor 
did the country ever witness such a poor show 
of the Liberals, whatever the causes may have 
been 

The present time is an important one in 
parliamentary history : A huge Conservative 
majority over all the other parties combined 
affords food for reflection. In f.act, such 
an event at this time of day, beating as it 
does the great Liberal victory of 1906, 
induces ns to re-read Englisli Historj’- in the 
light of recent events, and ask fundamental 
questions about Conservatism — what it stands 
for, its principles, its power, its possibilities 
and its destiny. Further we are tempted 
to study once more the English temperament 
and ask ourselves if we liave not misread 
the British genius and character. Are the 
English people as a nation retrogade and 
reactiouaiw, or else simplj^ wise and self- 
complacent ? But we must begin with Con- 
servatism. 

Conservatism is an age-long creed ; this 


must not however, prejudice us in favour 
ofl Conservatism, for a persistent error with 
a long history does not become truth. So 
we should judge every tenet of the creed 
on its merits, and . keep it apart fi’om its 
ancient, lineage on the one hand (which is no 
recommendation wliatever) and from a long 
service to the cause of human progress on 
the other (wliich has at best only a histori- 
cal value). 

On the contrarj", the go-ahead folk are 
apt to think tliat Conservatism is puielj^ a 
matter of heredity and tradition, and that an 
honest conversion to such an “outworn” 
creed is impossible or extremelj’ unlikely. 
But the late Election gives the lie to this 
supposition. Nor have we any right to beg 
the question in that manner. Truth is never 
old, and we cannot imagine that a political 
creed wliich has supported the national exis- 
tence of such a wise and successful nation 
as Englishmen for several centuries', and still 
commands so much influence in England, 
is really an outworn creed which has surviv- 
ed its utility. 

We need not encumber ourselves with 
the historical antecedents of Conservatism, 
though these constitute a brilliant record, 
of wliich any party or nation may well be 
proud. But a certain amount of histor}^ is 
indispensable in discussing Conservatism. 

Conservatism stands distinguished from 
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anj’" other political creed in that it has a long 
pedigree, and has stood the test of time. That 
is precisely the first caidinal point in the 
conservative creed. IVIiat is tried is safe and 
reliable. There must be a special reason for 
an innovation. In science v e don't ^ freely 
experiment with tlie human body. It is more 
dangerous to experiment with a bodj' of men 
Not only are here a large number^ of men, 
but we are playing Avith minds instead of 
bodies — a far more complex affati'. Exploration 
and discovery ivill often be accompanied by 
disa-^ter. Yet it may be said that conserva- 
tives are either shortsighted and unimagina- 
tive or indolent. For there is no denying the 
fact tliat vith careful observation, patient 
analysis and comparative study of men and 
conditions one can introduce change and re- 
forms without dangerous consequences. iMod- 
cration and prudence and care are all that is 
necessary. On the other hand if we are too 
shy Ave shall noicr take a step forward. 

As a brief formula we can say that Con- 
servatism stands for established interests and 
vested authority; this formula would include 
adlierence to the Church and the Throne, 
adA*ocacy of landed and hereditary interests, 
and even tlie ambition and programme of 
imperial expansion, including Protection in 
trade and Preference within the Empire. 
'J'hese constitute the main- planks in the con- 
servative platform, for one cannot concede 
that the conservatives are really earnest in 
their proposals for poor relief (which is incon- 
sistent with their other principles) though 
they claim credit for the same, and connect 
it Avith their advocacy of Establishment and 
EndoAvment. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth Conserwa- 
tism Avas nothing. The Church-and-CroAvn 
party, from A\hich modern Gonseiwatisnr has 
descended, Avas nothing but a political move 
of the sovereign to gain secirlar power over 
the Oliurch, and to“Nationaliso” and consoli- 
date its arrthoiity. Tliere was uotliing noble 
about this stroke of diplomacy. 

But when we come to the real beginnings of 
Conserwatism in the hands of Brrrke, we find 
much to admire. Perhaps avc adnrire Burke 
more than the conservative policy AA'hich 
England e=;poused when the Avaves of the 
French Revolution lapped on English shores, 
Becarwe Avhile Conservatism only A'oted for a 
•ifofn.s quo. Bnrko, aaIio had seen the wisdom 
of holding to his anclior in a typlioon, Avas 
yet ready to fight battles against the CroAvn 
u its conduct and procedure clasbed Avith 
ideal of a true democracy. One lias no 


hesitation in saying, hoAvever, that Conservat- 
ism, as far as it Avas a reaction against tiie 
ferment of the Fi'encli Revolution, Avas a 
commendable expression of the nations 
Avisdom and sterling common sense, eminently 
justified by the results. But it must be 
admitted that here Conservatism Avas opposed 
to Revolution, not Liberalism. That is precise- 
ly why Burke Avas both a whig and a tory. 
Tliere Avas no inconsistency in hts attitude 
towards political affairs: it Avas the partus 
that weie at fault; they placed wrong alter- 
natives before the people. The parties Avenf 
by shibboleths and formulae Burke Avent by 
thinking and did not care if be cut ncro^^ 
fines of cleaA'age between the parties. AT" 
shoAvs incidentally how factitious party distin- 
ctions really are, and how the party system 
clogs the way to clear thinking and intelugont 
preference. Oiving to historical accidents 
ceifain fines of 'policy li.ave come to_ be nsso- 
ciated with one party, and have in roany 
eases become a matter of prejudice rather tlian 
principle. _ ,, 

Burke’s speeches and jRefIcciion‘> nius 
have come as a Avelcome revelation to many 
Conseiwatives of bis time’Avlio probably 
gratulated themselves on the unsnspoctea 
beauties of the creed which they had liappettea 
to inherit from their forefathers. Burke is an 
for heredity, stability, sanity, and sound sense 
Had it not been for Burke, England niign 
have reeled, and the social ferment - niig*' 
have courted a political disaster. 

In the 19th century Conservatism bad a 
rather bad time of it altogether. This was 
due partly to the rising tide of Pobb^‘‘'- 
thought and progi'essive echoes and indirec 
influences of the French Revolution an 
paiily to the short-siglited and obstinate 
policy of Conservative leaders like ,1^' 
Any party or system with a shorter iiistoi') 
or weaker foundations Avould have succuni- 
bed to the blows which fell snccessi'w 
f Roman Catholic Emancipation (1829), 
ioim Bill (1832). Repeal of Corn LaAvs (l^b). 
Household Suftage (1867), and tlie Fisca 
Controvei-sy (1903) J. 

Tiie accident of birth gave to Consen'a- 
tism a tinge of religious sanction, which ba® 
been exploited by’ its exponents to the fuU- 
It is difficult to ';ee Avliy there sbould be 
EsffiblishmGnt or Endowment at all, ana 
more difficult to see why- there should be 
Establishment and EndoAvment on any other 
basis but that of numerical majoiity. 

There is, of coux'^e, sometliing conservati''® 
in Religion, but there is notliing essential!} 
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in ronKcrvaiisni. To mix uj) the 
{\M> inn]iositioiT: loads to confusion of 
llioupiif.' Cousorvali^m supi'ovh only one 
pavticuinr doiunninufion in a consi)icHonsly 
patHal inannor, and all allompix at jnstif.viiiK 
tlio EstaldisliiiKMit ami Emk'wmonl of the 
Clan ell of Kindand aro futile. In case of 
Di'fstaldislanont ami Disondowmont other 
denominations will liave an equal chance. 
Tim onnsciTafivo ))Ositiun in this matter seems 
to he o\en v.oaker than in matters of pri- 
vate ini'i>ei ty ami t.a.xation. If, a.s is alleged, 
the Clturch of England does no longer enjoy 
any Visil privi(ei:*.s, wliy li'dit over iliom ? 
'Wiiy keep the M‘ini)lanco of pieferonco — a 
shadow, wlion tlicro is no reality ? The fact 
is that then> is still con-iderahlc imcstipo 
attaclunp to that Ciiurch. and piivileijes 
are not n.sually .surrendered with readiness. 
One wonders on what proumls the (Protes- 
(nnt) Church of frei.'Uid nmainoil e.sfahiislied 
till JS(i!l ! 'J’ho Eshddisiimont of a reiicion, 
wliicli is professed hy an overwhelming 
majmity is iierhups justifiable, tliou"!! even 
tlien it would liandicap fioodom of thoufjht 
and i.s not fair to Science and I’liilosophy. 
Alfo<rother llio conservative arguments foi 
Kstaldislimont and Endowment arc iiopclcssly 
unconnneing. 

Nor IS the Con.scrvativc jiosition as re- 
gards Poor Relief any moic satisfactory. Tlie 
avgumont that Chiistiau teaching ns regards 
wc.aUh is purely individualistic, and refens to 
spiritual rather than toimpoial welfaic, and 
thorefoi'o the poor need not to ho made rich, 
can lie mot hy saying that Liboralisin in 
relieving Die rich of their wc.alth aims at 
their spiritual welfare, and wishes to icliovo 
the poor from tlicir poverty in the temporal 
sense. To .argne that becaiiso St. Paul 
allowed slavery, thorefove poverty lias Christian 
sanction, is fatuous. 

Jvext we come to Property and Tax.ation. 
It is urged that (a) the community creates 
the value of land, (b) land is a monopoly, 
and (c) landlioldevs arc best able to bear 
taxes ; tberoforc all hinds of rates ami taxes 
slionld be shifted to tlie landowmers. It 
must be .said in leply that while (a) is in 
paii at least correct, land is not exactly a 
monopoly, and it does not seem fair to shift 
all the burden to the landowners. The bur- 
den must be shared between the landowner 
and the capitalist (or industri.alist). The con- 
sorvativo .arguments that there should bo no 
taxation without representation and that ono 
section should never be taxed for tlio benefit of 
another, seem .sound for practical .application. 


According to the conservalire ininciplo 
tlint tlie State cannot inflict an undeserved 
injury (o. g, taxation) on .any individual, tiie 
Sfiito cannot reward any person for good 
service either. This jirinciplo .seem.s also in- 
consistent witli tlio conservative claim for 
Government interference or autliority. “A 
state which refuses to rclieio the poor may 
bo wiciced, but is not unju.st.” This is not 
convincing, without some such doctrine as 
the exploded thcoi-y of “Nafuna) rights”. Nor 
does it inove tlio camso against poor relief by 
taxation of the licli. Poor relief can.re.aUy 
be defended on ground of morals, charity and 
expediency, and in a way also of justice. 
Conscrvativc.s can deny it neither on tlioore- 
tical nor on )iractical grounds. 

In Tarifi' leforin policy. Conservatism 
cares for tlio l.and-ownor and the indnstiaalist, 
not for the eonsnincr. The connection between 
pvotcclionism and imperialkm is obvious. The 
landowning classes are too ofletc to compete 
with the foreigner. 

Foreign mnl Imperial Affaits'. While 
allowing for the dineronce between individual 
and state morality (tlio state being a tnisfeo), 
the liberal doctrine of a liigh intcrnation.al 
morality scorns to bo large-minded and digni- 
fied. An Imporialism based on an immoral 
and callous linnkering for national self- 
nggramlisemont is not an inspiring creed. 

Ono wondois on wliat principles, conserva- 
tive or liberal, modern Einopo's land Imnger 
is to be justified. Invidious ami artificial 
distinctions between states of civilisation, the 
talk- about “.Missions’’ and ‘‘Yocations” is the 
most transjmront t^vaddlo. Surely it ought to 
bo possible to fornnilate a code witii a decent 
approximation to definition of- rights and obli- 
g.ations between class and class, and nation 
and nation. It may he a difficult task; but, 
surely one cannot say that the subject 
matter is essentially, and will remain penna- 
ncntly, chaotic. An advance from individual 
to international morality is surely conceivable. 
Boftev education, wider sympatlue.s, greater 
imagination will bring aboirt a cosmopolitan 
morality. To hold any other opinion is to 
sun-encler this beautiful world to the force 
of evil 

Farliamaitary comiiiufion ; 

(1) Kingship. Conservatism has decidedly 
lost gr-onnd ns far as the principle of divine 
right of kings is concerned. A more modern 
position is that a king who is above party 
should take a more active part in the ado'‘" 
nistration, and kingship should of r 
continue hereditary. 
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(2) House of Lords. Conservatives of 
course insist on a hereditary House of Lords, 
but they say it should be made stronger on 
non-partisan lines, so as to represent all parties. 
This House stands for service only for 
honour. 

(3) House of Commons. Much of Conser- 
vative criticism against the representative 
character of the House of Commons is quite 
valid, thouglr it really affects the party system 
of government But that only exemplifies 
the imperfection and limitation of human 
institutions. It is worthy of note that conser- 
vatives ai’e unable to suggest any better 
system of representative government than the 
one characterised by a more powerful second 
chamber and a stronger and more active 
sovereign than we have at present. It is 
curious that the conversatives propose no 
substantial reform of the lower house; for 
the Referendum, in more important measures, 
is at best a clumsj% troublesome and unsatis- 
factory solution ; and we have not only the 
House of Commons, wliich mirrors public 
opinion on all matters of importance fairly 
faithfully, but also the Press, which is a 
useful safety-valve when the Lower House 
shows sign of being arbitrary. 

Perhaps one reform in the House of 
Commons is necessary, viz., that the franchise 
should be so distributed as to ensure ex- 
pression of as many free indii-idual opinions 
as possible, npt opinions of interests; the 
light of suffrage should be freely exercised 
without pressiue from landlords and capita- 
lists. Else the present House of Commons 
will one day degenerate into a commercial 
oligarchy. 

In conclusion one may remark that 
Conservatism and Liberalism (unhappy as 
these terms ai'e) are obviously both neces- 
sm' to human progi'ess, like analysis and 
synthesis in science. .Pure Consen-atism 
is stagnation, pure Liberalism is revolution. 
Conservatism is characterised by a certain 
kind of narrow-mindedness, which is perhaps 
inseparable from its historical antecedents. 
But it is a useful check on tlie disruptive 
tendencies of a socialistic and revolutionary 
era ; specially when we are slowly realising 
that the democratic form of , government, 
with its bold challenge and extensive 
claims, has not redeemed, and is farther 
than oyer from redeeming, the generous pro- 
mises it has always held out 

Haying made this rapid survey of the 
main lines of Conservative thought, the ques- 
tion recurs ; what about a nation that remains 


a rigid adherent of this creed and continue.s 
withal to lead the world through war and 
vicissitude to its great destiny ? For now 
there is no Germany to dispute either its 
political supremacy or its intellectual 
hegemony. 

The first idea tliat shakes one is the 
“ solidity " of character, if one may use the 
phrase. Tlie more we think over it the more 
we are impressed by the fact that English 
Conservatism as an article of political faith 
is only an effect of an underlying cause, 
viz., tile English temperament. The real 
“Conservatism that is to say, lies in the 
English character We find abundant evi- 
dence of this temperament in the wliole 
course of England's political history as well 
as in the history of her social institutions. 
It is not by chance that most of England's 
revolutions have been peaceful. We note that 
in England there have been changes, at times 
even radical changes, but there was never a 
molent break with the past. There is always 
present a tendency to introduce changes 
under the name of some thing old and fami- 
liar : theories are retained where practice has 
changed under pressure of new requirements. 
Stereotyped procedure continues even wlien 
new understandings are developed as a re- 
medy against its undesirable consequences. 

In the political field, the English have 
always wisely used the results of political 
experiments tried in other countries, such as 
France, Russia, etc. It is not by mere good 
luck that England has always escaped catas- 
trophes, Avhich have befallen successir^ely all 
the powers around her (France in 1789-1816, 
and again in 1871, Germany and Russia in 
the last war). These miraculous escapes are 
in large degree due to her sterling good sense, 
her imperturbable sanity and her phlegmatic 
temperament. The English genius, for in- 
stance, rebels against all kinds of socialism, 
because the experiment has never been 
successfully tried. Even lier “Laboiu'” is 
not really socialistic. Notwithstanding all 
this, conservatism has never stood in the way 
of England’s progress. 

We find the same principles abundantly 
illustrated in the development of English Law, 
from such nebulous vapour as the Common 
Law of England through a living growth of 
case-law and precedent to a remarkably well- 
orderd system, disguised under complicated 
theory .and procedure. * 

We -may wind up by remarking that al- 
though we join issue with most of the posi- 
tions taken up, by the Conservative politicians. 
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Enijlisli Conservatism, so far Irom boins a lias laid similar conservatism ; no other nation 
sii,ai of decay and ossification, is actually a could so use it if it had it. 
sheet anchor, a j^uarantee against ill-advised 

clianges and violent methods, Xo other nation Xor 15, 2-1. 


EARLY BUDDHISM 


IL l)n. XARENDRA NATH 

A nt one who tries to acquaint himself 
with the process of spread and develop- 
ment of Buddhism from its oarlie^t be- 
ginnings naturally asks the question wliethor 
Buddhism in its earliest stages liad a lay 
society of its own to support it; if not, what 
was its position in regard to lay societ}', with- 
out which it is difiicult, if not impossible, for 
a religion to llounsh in the way Buddhism 
did. It has been aptly said by Carlyle that 

“Tho Ideal alwny.s has to grow in the Beal, and 
to seek out its bed and hoard there, often in a very 
sorry way. No beaulifulo.st Poet is a Bird-of-Para- 
dise, h\nng on porfumes. Tho Iloroic independent 
of bod and board is found in Druiy-Lano Thoati-e 
only. Nany an Ideal rnonaafic or otlior sliooting 
forth into practice as it can, grows to a strange 
enough Reality; and we have to ask with amaze- 
ment. Is this.your Ideal! To avoid disappointments, 
lot us bear this in mind." 

It must not be supposed that Buddha 
committed a mistake of this sort by founding 
his Ideal upon no basis of what Carlyle calls 
the Real. The paucity of details as to the 
lay community in the Digha and the Jlajjhima 
Nikayas lends colour to such a notion, but it 
should be noticed that tliough Buddha did 
not try from the beginning to have a stereo- 
typed Buddhist community of laymen, yet 
liis monastic system was broad-based upon 
the Real Tlie loasons why he did not care 
to have at first such a community of Buddhist 
laymen arc : — 

(1) Ho looked upon all men, irrespective 
of their religion or society as badly in need 
of initiation into tlie Truths discovered b}' 
liim ; and whatever might have been their 
attitude towards him or his religion, they 
wore never regarded as unw'orthy of liis solici- 
tude for their moral and spiritual welfare 

(2) Tliere was in 'India at the time of 
Buddha a large number of Hindus rvho were 


AND THE LArry 


LAY', ii.i.., r.ii.s., ni. u. 

not strong in their faitli, or were not satisfied 
with the social status to wlncli they rvere root- 
ed by their birth. Buddha could have a suffi- 
cient number of these people to embrace liis 
religion and support the Buddhist monks. 

(3) It was not perhaps possible for Buddha 
with iiis wide catholicity .and infinite fund of 
mercy for the suffering iiumanity to limit the 
benefits of his religion only to those who 
belonged to a particular lay community of 
his own Cl cation. On the other hand, how- 
ever, tlie nirvana which formed tlie summum 
bonum of liumaii existence could not, accord- 
ing to him, be attained except by tlie process 
of snd/m»n forming apart of the Tiaith discover- 
ed by him. To make the benefits of liis re- 
ligion available to as many people as possible, 
he prescribed only the sincere taking of re- 
fuge in Buddha, Dhamma, and Sanglia, and 
the observance of the five silas as the mini- 
mum requisite, and a sufficient indication of 
a mental attitude, Avhich the followers of the 
Truth promulgated by him should have. The 
restriction of belonging to a particular lay 
community originated by Buddha for making 
them eligible to liis spiritual ministration 
would have been to thnist into naiTOiv limits 
a Poi-sonality that ivas yearning to rend asun- 
der all limitations to uplift humanity. 

(4) According to Buddha the * initiation 

into the Buddhist order and the jierformance 
of the incident to it constituted the 

only door to nirvana The laymen could rise' 
liigher spiritually by their moral ivays of life 
but could not reach mrvaua which, according 
to him, could be attained by the sadhana in- 
cident to the Buddhist order. It may seem' 
to us that Buddha was very hard upon the 
lay community who could not, in his view 
attain nin’ana, wlioreas tho laymen belr ‘ 

to other commimitios, e. g. the lay 
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could, according to tlieir spiritual guides, 
attain salvation by their meritorious acts. 
But the reason for the liolding of such an 
opinion by Buddha is not far to seek. Eirrana 
was attainable only by the Buddliist order 
over which he could impose the discipline 
through which alone a man could be fit 
for the same, while in the case of the 
laymen, over vlmm ho exercised no such 
control for the reasons already stated, they 
could reacli only stages of spiritual improve- 
ment lower than nirvana. 

All these factors contributed to bring into 
being the following state of things, n\., that it 
was chiefly to the monastic order that Buddha 
turned his attention, because it was in his 
view the only effective means of attaining 
the highest end of human existence. • He was 
no doubt compassionate to the householders 
but as mere meritorious deeds could not 
enable them to attain uiivana during their 
life-time as householders, his ultimate aim was 
to jiersuade as many of them as possible to 
renounce the world and join the monastic 
order, live the disciplined life of a mouk 
performing dhyana, dliarana, samadhi, etc., 
and thus uplift tliemselves to the stage in 
w'liicli they could have nirvana. Hence Bud- 
dha tried by his speeches and discussions to 
attract people 'with their worldly turn of mind 
many of whom were, of course, householders, 
to become members of his order and when 
they were unable to advance so far, they 
could perform the fi.ve ' or eight silas. and 
thereby rise to the higher rungs of moral 
and spiritual development attainable by a 
householder. He did not care therefore 
whether the candidates for admission into 
the monastic stage belonged to the Hindu, 
Jaina. or any other community. What he 
cared for most was the entrance into the 
monastic order, which alone was the effective 
means of reaching the highest goal of life. 
There was, at the time of Buddlia, a section 
of people opposed to Hindu orthodox 5 % or 
smarting under the invidious differential 
treatment meted out to them under the Hindu 
social system. These people were verj' pro- 
bably the first to be impressed most by the 
doctrines preached by Buddha and be enlisted 
as his foUowets ; but yet there are evidences 
in the Hikayas to show that the opposition 
that Buddha had' to overcome in the pursuit 
of his goal was strong and bitter on account 
of the presence of 'orthodoxy characterising, 
I think, the major section of the Hindu 
community. Just before tlie advent of Bud- 
oha, Hindu .society reached a time when a 


reaction against the evils that had cropped 
up in it grew in volume and was ■ seeking 
an outlet. Tlie presence of so many sects 
on the fringe-area of Hinduism, or expressly 
opposed to it, testifies to the existence of 
this state of things, ifahavira had raised 
his flag of revolt, round which mustered 
perhaps a large number of adherents than 
round that of any other heretic sect of tiie 
time. Buddha came in the wake of these 
sects but with greater potentialities of gi'owth 
and resistance than its predecessors. The 
opposition put forth against him fi*om the 
sti'ongholds of Hindu orthodoxy was natm'ally 
in proportion to the larger encroachments 
that this new religion threatened to make 
upon the domain of Hinduism. There are 
references in the Hikayas to the stigma 
attaching even to the paying of- visits to 
Buddha, not to speak of conversion to his 
doctrines or showing him marks of resjiect. 
The learned brahmana Sonadanda was asked 
not to see Buddha on account of the loss of 
reputation he would incur thereby {D.N. Ip- 
113) Similarly, the erudite brahmanas Enta- 
danta, Canki, and Pokkharasadi were reminded 
of the risk they were running by going to 
meet him. Instances of this sort may be 
multiplied. They show bow difficult it was 
for the preacher of the new religion to win 
over to bis side persons belonging to the 
orthodox community. But even this difficulti' 
was overcome by him at times so easily th^t 
one may be led to tliink from such instances 
of conversion as if orthodox Hinduism 
allowed these conversions to take place ivith- 
out any grudge. We see, for instance, 
Assalayana- (W,l?. II, pp. 147ff) coming to 
Buddha for defeating him in a debate, but 
is defeated in the end, and the very moment 
takes refuge in Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. 
When lenouncing the religion of which he 
was an adlierent, he did not delay the least 
to think of the social disadvantages' that 
might follow in the train of his conversion 
Such sudden conversions depended upon the 
deep impression made by Buddha upon the 
minds of the persons who came into contact 
with him and felt the magnetic influence of 
his pesonality. It would not,- I think, he 
con-ect _ to infer from the examples of such 
conversions that these converts were ap' 
grudgingly allowed by the Hindu community 
to be at liberty to embrace Buddhism ia 
pursuance of their unfettered conviction. 

During the life-time of Buddha, the mark 
that distinguished the Buddhist laity was tha 
taking of refuge in Buddlia, Dhamma ana 
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Sangha, and the observance of the five silas! 
This was, of course, the minimum requisite of 
a Buddhist layman. Those converts who wished 
to be 'more advanced in discipline and to 
prepare themselves for greater religious 
merit observed the eight silas, and tried to 
mould their lives as far as possible in accord- 
ance with the ideas set forth in several 
places of the Hikayas. To these we shall 
have occasion to turn later on. A Buddhist 
laymao who thus went higher iip the ladder of 
religious discipline prescribed in the Uibayas 
for the laity had naturally to come into 
frequent ' contact with the Buddhist 
bhikkhus, hear their discourses and 
discard gradually all those beliefs and 
practices which did not find favour with 
the Buddhists. For him, of course, who had 
crossed the door-sill of Buddhism very 
recently, no other restriction than that of 
the three refuges and the performance of 
the five silas was imposed. This gave 
him a good deal of freedom in regard 
to the holding of beliefs and the performance 
-of rites and practices which might have 
been very dear to him before his conversion. 
It would be apparent that the Buddhist 
laity formed at first in this way must have 
consisted of people from whom uniformity 
of beliefs, rites, and ceremonies could not 
be expected. If Buddha or his followers 
would have tried to have the minds of the 
new converts shorn of their cherished beliefs, 
or their faiths in rites and ceremonies which 
were meaningless in tiie eye of the Buddhists, 
their attempt would certainly have been 
futile •, for it is only the strong-minded people 
that can free themselves from their former 
faiths all at once. 

An examination of the Jlikayas shows 
that though the laymen were declared incom- 
petent by reason of their mental and spiritual 
outfit to reach the highest stage of spiritual 
development, viz. arhathood, yet it was open 
to tliem to attain to the three lower stages, 
viz. soiapmuia, sahadagami, and anagami. The 
method by which these laymen were made 
competent for these stages would bo apparent 
from the passages in the Nikayas, where the 
removal of the samyojams has been treated 
(cf. M.U. I, pp. 4G2-8, D.U. I, p. 92). The five 
saniijojaiia'i that the house-holders had to 
sever, viz. salclcfi yadiithi (the view of the 
existence of individuality), vicihiecha (religi- 
ous doubt), silahhaiaparamasa (domination 
of the belief in ritualism) kmna (bodily 
passions), and patigha (hahred). Of these 
rinkiccha and silabbaiapamyiinsn are of 
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special importance, because by the first, a 
very strong adherence to the Buddhist faith 
is intended to be developed, while b3^ tlie 
second, the influences of the former faiths 
and superetitions of the converts are meant 
to be counteracted. The development of the 
influence of tliese two factors on the minds 
of the new adherents of the Buddhist faitli 
brings them more and more uithin the Bud- 
dhist fold’ and makes them out-and-out 
Buddhist Implicit faith in Buddha, Dhamnia, 
and Sangha gradually asserts itself to the 
exclusion of the other faiths that may be strug- 
gling with it for the upper hand, and beliefs 
in the eflicacj’' of the rites and ceremonies 
are-by degrees denuded of their strength by the 
stimulation of the constant endeavour on tlie 
part of the converts themselves to aciiieve ^ 
this object, as also by the hearing of frequent 
discourses of the Buddhist monks at the 
monasteries or outside, and the carrying out 
of their directions as to the mental and moral 
discipline. There are rules in the Yinaya 
providing ample facilities for the 'con verts to 
come into frequent contacts with the Buddhist 
monks. They met at the monasteries on the 
8th, 14th and 15th day of every lunar fort- 
night af gatherings in which the monks deli- 
vered religious discourses and dispelled 
doubts on the points about which questions 
were put to them. Every morning they came 
into contact with the monks begging alms 
from door to door. Though long religious 
discourses were not suitable to such occasions, 
thej’’ could have been easily utilized for im- 
parting to them bits of teachings intended to 
wear off their attachment to worldly matters, 
and stimulate theh’ eagerness to subject tliem- 
selves rigidly to moral and spiritual discipline, 
—the path to salvation. The afternoons were 
allowed by the rules of the monasteries to be 
utilized by the house-holders by coming there 
and having spiritual enlightenment from the 
monks tlrrough convei’sation and religious 
discourses. The householders -were also per- 
mitted to .invite to tneals the monks singly or 
by batches. These were, invariably, occasions 
for delivei'ing suitable religious discourses. 
The rassa (tiie four months of the retreat from 
the full moon of Asadfia to that of -Kartlika) 
is a prolonged period during uhich the monks 
had to stay at a fixed place, generally a 
monastery. These four months nflbrded ample 
opportunities to the monks to mould tlie 
spiritual and religious life of the laymen ns 
much according to the Buddhist ideal us 
practicable. 

It was through these instructions and dis- 
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courses that the Buddhist house-holders 
could make moral and spiritual progress' as 
evidenced in the many narratives in thoNikavas, 
eg, those relating to Anathapindika, Yisakha, 
Rakulamata and Yakulapita. Some of tiie 
lay-devotees are mentioned with appreciation 
in the Anguttara Kilmja as adepts in dhyava\ 
this shows that the liouse-holdcrs were allowed 
much scope for self-improvement^nd spiritual 
culture, though the passage already cited may 
give rise to the notion that they could not 
lise much in the scale of spiritual culture 
until they joined the monastic order. That they 
could rise as far as the stage of anagami 
goes to show that the house-holders were 
given a good deal of latitude for improving 
themselves spiritually, not merelj' by the 
observance of the silas but also by the prac- 
tice oidhyana , — a process of sadhaiia which may 
be misconceived to have been the monopoly 
of the monks and nuns. "With the lapse of 
, time there came into being a society of 
Buddhist laymen who could be distinguished 
from the laymen of other denominations not 
only by their distinctive faiths but also by 
their social and religious practices that became 
'gradually stereotyped as Buddhistic. Jlairiage 
into such Buddhist families or perhaps cdm- 
mensality or mixing in other ways with the 
Buddhist laymen came to put the Buddhist 
impress upon the doers of these actsi The 
ancient Hinda community allowed wide 
range of religious views to its members, but 
it was yeiy touchy in regard to two 'or three 
points, viz. (1) the supreme autliority of the 
Yedas, (2) the observance of the caste-rules 
bearing specially on marriage and commensa- 
lity, and (3) the observance of at least one 
or two sacraments. In consequence, those 
wiio deviated from the groove laid down by 
the Hindu community had to remain separate 
from the community and could not hope to 
be restored to their former status (whicli even 
was impossible in some cases) 'except by the 
fulfilment of certain expiatory and stringent 
conditions. To the Buddhist community this 
was an advantage, because the way to join 
them was made very easy and attractive, but 


the way to return to the community to whicii 
they had belonged previously, — specially to 
the Hindu community', was not so easy and 
sometimes very difficult. Hence, though the 
distinctive external iparks of the Buddhist 
laymen appear at first sight to be almost nil 
a closer examination shows that there were 
such raark.s, some of which owed their origin 
not to the Buddhists themselves but to. the 
peculiar social and religious environment 
surrounding Buddhism and the Buddhist lay 
society. At the time of Buddha, of whicii we 
are speaking at present, as the Buddhist lay 
society was receiving immigrants from quite 
a number of other sects and comnuinife 
it is difficult to find out at first sight its 
distinctive features concealed under its cos- 
mopolitan character, but what I have said 
before will, I hope, show that though the 
state of things was nebulous at tlie time, the 
Buddhist society of laymen •wa.s not without 
peculiar features of its own. It was more 
upon this society of laymen that the Buddhist 
monks could rely than any other for 

help, patronage, and daily alms. Tt is natu- 
ral that the Buddhist laymen should be more 
interested in the furtherance of the Buddhist 
ideals, and more devoted to the Buddhist 
monks than the laymen of other communities 
however great might have been the catholi- 
city and the spii-it of toleration that animutea 
the people of ancient India. ^ Narratives are 
found in the Nihayas describing how Buddha 
himself could not get a morsel of food as slas 
in a village wliere the brahmanas predominated. 
This gives but a glimpse of a state of things 
which could not but have prevailed at a time 
when the adherents of the diverse religio’’^ 
were struggling for supremacy in the religi9’^^. 
struggle. It is therefore not an error to think 
that during the life-time of Buddha, tiieie 
came into being the lay society of the 
Buddhists, upon whose help and co-operation 
the monks could rely with confidence in the 
midst of the stress and strain which they had 
to bear in their struggle with the suppoiters 
of the rival religious systems. 



SHELLEY ON POLITICAL KEFORM 

By D. Y. GITNDAPPA 


POETUY AND PoUTICS 

O N the high summits of human life, -Poetry 
and Politics, far from being the irrecon- 
cilables tliey appear to 1)6 in our worlc- 
a-day world, are seen to dwell as comrades 
inseparable from each other. All great poetry 
is, in truth, politics idealised; and all great 
politics is, equally, poetry realised. The poet 
is tiie eye through which men obtain glimpsps 
of the beautiful and the good ; and the states- 
man is the arm with which they strive to 
remove all that stands between them and the 
o'ujec'c ol fueir vision, iir, to vary tiie figure, 
the poet produces the martial music which 
stirs and impels us to new and noble con- 
quests, while the statesman supplies tlic 
leadership without which our hosts would be 
marching only to tlieir ruin. Poetry not 
motived by politics is mere vanity of words, 
and politics not inspired by poetry is nothing 
better tiian blindinau’s buff. 

This description of the alliance between 
tlie dreamer and the man of affairs will 
perhaps meet with readier and wider accept- 
ance if we make clear what we mean by 
the words by which vre designate their work. 
Poeti’y, properly so called, is- the expression 
of a passionate longing for whatever is lov- 
able and lovely in the thought and feeling, 
and aspiration and endeavour of man. In 
other w-ords, its office is to induce us, — to 
tempt us, as it were, by giving us a foretaste 
of the joy of the better wmrld visualised by 
the -poet, — to strive for improvements in the 
conditions around us. Such sti'iving, it is the 
business of politics to facilitate and direct. 
The poet stimulates thought and effort in the 
direction of the good ; it js the part of the 
politician to pave the way and provide the 
means for that effort Politics, in its highest 
sense, is the art of materialising the ideals of 
individual and social welfare, which are 
fashioned and commended by poets and 
thinkers. The poet aud the statesman alike 
concern themselves with the well-being and 
the well-doing of their fellow-men ; the first 
outlines the plan and prepares the material 
which the second takes into his hand in order 
to leave behind a world better than the one 


lie first found. They are both collaborators 
in a large part of the same field. If the 
domain of poetry is much wider than, that of 
politics which it includes, the dominion of 
politics makes itself felt .more readily and 
jaore ^angibl}^ Let us not then talk of the 
poet and the statesman as though they were 
fintipodes to each other. 

Evidences of the intimate and profound 
^.onnection between poetry and politics are 
jtbundant enough in^ history. YT'e know that 
the Republic, tlie far-famed treatise on the 
ideal state, is essentially the work of a poetic- 
ruind; — that Plato the political idealist has 
indeed been tlie philosopher dear to the poets, 
H veritable poet among political philosophers. 
We also know that Milton did not despise, 
‘‘forsaldng the ‘quiet air of delightful studies’, 
to play a man’s part in the confusions of his 
time;” that he was a passionate advocate of 
pivil and religious freedom as well ns of 
jiational independence and was the inspirer 
jind assistant of Cromwell. Dante was not 
inconspicuous in the political affairs of his 
pountry ; and Goethe was no stranger to 
politics. On the other side, one has but to 
j-ecall the names of Pitt and Gladstone, Burke 
jind Mazzini, and Motley, to realise what an 
ample and fruitful part poetry has played in' 
tnoulding the ideals and policies of great 
statesmen and political reformers. Indeed, to 
stand out ns a reformer is to give evidence 
of an essentially poetic gift, namely, the 
vision of a society an’anged better and a 
•^vorld made happier. The most important 
ingredients of the poet’s mind aud of the 
statesman’s mind, are, in truth, the same, 
insight, imagination, sympathy, benevolence, 
though the proportions and the processes in 
■vvhich they are compounded in the two may 
pe different. The material which both-Jntend 
to handle is the same, namely, human life. 
They_ both have to deal with the passions, 
emotions, ideas and idiosyncrasies of men. 
They should, therefore, be both men quick to 
feel aud quick to understand, with hearts and 
eyes ever wakeful to the possibilities of 
ljuman nature as well as to the actualities of 
life .around them. The same zeal for human 
improvement is the life-breath of both. What 
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tliroiigh* one takes the form of lyric and epic 
and drama, takes through the other the form 
of law and court and council. Their means 
and methods of expression are different; but 
their prime motive is the same. 

It should thus be no transgi-ession of 
bounds in a poet to speak out a word or two 
concerning the pr.actical affairs of the states- 
man, even as it may not be out of bounds for 
a man of affairs to plead for a higher poetic 
inspiration for his age and country. Of 
coui’se the poet’s discourse on political or 
social reform can only be speculative in 
method and tentative in import ; for he must 
necessarily be lacking in that knowledge and 
experience which can come only from the 
actual handling of affaii’s. Nevertheless, his 
political utterance is of value to us, becau'^e 
it is prompted and touched by the same 
vision as gives value to his poetry. It is a 
philosophical prose-version, so to say, of his 
poetic dreams. If that be so, it may not be 
unprofitable, amid the political excitements 
and disti'actions of our day, to turn to Shelley, 
the great poet of the Revolutionary Epoch, 
and take note of his views on the vexed sub- 
ject of political reform. 


The REvoLrrrioxAEY Epoch 

Wordsworth, Byron and Shelley are the 
three great English poets who represent to us 
the epoch of the French Revolution and 
Shelley, the youngest of the three, is admit- 
tedly the most devoted exponent of the spirit 
and meaning of that epoch. An aggressive 
intolerance of tyranny in whatever form was 
the gift bestowed on him at birth by the 
grim god of destiny. Every student is 
familiar with the story of how, while still at 
school, he made himself notorious as “Mad 
Shelley*’ and “Shelley the Atheist*’ by bis 
resolute opposition to the odious system of 
fagging and by his cherishing what then were 
strange notions of justice and independence. 
A rebel at twelve and a heretic at nineteen, 
he braved the anger of his father and pre- 
ferred to be banished from home and heritage 
at what must have been to him the most 
enjoyable period of life rather than yield to 
the despoti'im of blind custom. Shelley 
was in bis twenty-first year when, in his first 
important poem, " Queai Mab'\ he declared; — 
luDf^s, priests and statesmen blast the human 

llOXYGr 

Even in its tender bud; their influence darts 
Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 

Of desolate society 

Ijct priest-led slaves cease to proclaim that man 
inhents vice and misery, when force 


And falsehood liana even o’er the cradled take 
Stifling with rude-st grasii all natural good. 

The standatd of revolt thus raised against 
“force and falsehood”, with all the injudicious 
downrightness and the extravagant feiwour of 
youth, was held aloft with unwavering zeal 
throughout the remainder of Shelley's life, m 
poem and play and song, of wonderful Varieiy 
of beauty and richness, he stood up for the 
“perfectibility*’ of man and against the tyranny 
of tlie Established Order of things. In almost 
every noteworthy poem, we hear the same 
sigh for freedom, the same cry agatnst 
oppression. In the last and the longest or 
his poems, “PronicihcKS U7tbou}i(T\ we pW' 
ceive the same passionate discontent with 
existing social arrangements, but expressed m 
more chastened and balanced phrases ; 

Ilypocrisy and custom make men's minds 
The fanes of many a worship, now ontwoni. 
They dare not devise gowl for man's estate. 

And ymt they know not what they do not oore. 
Tiio good want power, but to weep barren 

tears. 

The powerful goodness want worse need, 

The wise want love : and those who love wMt 

WlSuOhl. 

And all best things are tliiis confus^ to ill. 
3Lany are strong and i ich, and would be jatb 
But live among their fellow-men ■ 

As if none fell 

Indeed, the whole drama may be 
be an allegorical representation of hnnraniy 
emancipation from the clutches of mnn-ro!^ 
convention and soul-suppressing custom. 

“Philosophicai, Tiew of REroKJi" 

This impassioned and dauntless child o 
the revolution has left, as legacy to those ^ 
care for him, a fragment of a prose essay 
political reform which anyone today 
readily acknowledge to be a sober 
document remarkably sober indeed u 
remember the constant and consistent icon 
clasticism of its youthful author. The 
glow which the sight of the revolution^ 
flame had brought into the youthful 
"Wordsworth was gradually rendered soft a 
mellow by the sixty winters that passed o 
his head. Not so with Shelley. He 
the first bloom of manhood and at the ^ % 
height of his mental powers when he 
his thoughts on political reform. He 
the tract a “philosophical” view 
therein suggesting that it is a record _oi 
deliberate and .carefully expressed 
In fact, he said of it in a letter to Lc r 
Hunt ; — ^ , < 

“It is boldly but temperately written, ^ 
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think, ixjarlablo. It is intondcd for a )dnd of 
Rt-andanl book for the pliilosophicsil rcfoiincrs”, 

Tile book is of mucli practical interest 
oven today and it is particularly so for us in 
India. Lot us tlicroforo proceed to see what 
ShoUoy hnSvto say on the many knotty points 
tiiat try tiic skill of the iiolitical reformer. 

The year (l,S20) in wliicb Sliellcy -wrote 
his tracts — \Yhich, let us not forget, was 
ivritfon solely -with reforonco to his own 
countiy, was the year of the death of George 
III, the fifth year after the Battle of Waterloo, 
the year, we may also note, of tlio Cato 
Street Conspiracy. The shock of the great 
revolution in Franco was then still fresh in 
England. The Napoleonic struggles had 
brought about wide-spread economic distress 
every whore. Tlio middle cla.sses were- full of 
discontent and the upper clas.ccs full of 
apprehension and alarm. Tlioro was yet no 
sign on the horizon to announce the great 
days of Canning and Peel and Huskisson ; 
and much loss -was there any pre-assurance 
of the great parliamentary rofonns of a later 
day (1629-30). The whole aftnosiiliore in 
England was one of profound and universal 
nnicst, premonitory of change. It was at 
this juncture that Shelley, with the pro- 
vision chnractcinstic of tlio poet no less tlmn 
of the statesman, grasped the spirit of the 
times and sought to find proper accommoda- 
tioh for it in the institutions of his 
country. 

Ho begins the essay with the romar-k 
that, excluding those personally interested 
in the maintenance of power as it was, “there 
is no inhabitant of the British Empire, of 
mature ago and perfect understanding, not 
fully persuaded of the necessity of Reform.” 
Then, attempting a brief liistory of the move- 
ment for Freedom in Europe, lie characterises 
the Roman Empire as a “vast and successful 
scheme ior the enslaving of the most civilised 
portion of mankind” and adds that it was 
succeeded by a series of smaller schemes 
operating to the same effect up to the epoch 
of the French Revolution. Incidentally, he 
pays his tribute to the founder of Christianity ; 
it is interesting and worthy of note. Ho 
writes : — 

“Names borrowed from tlio life and opinions of 
Jesus Christ 'v.-ere employed as symbols of domina- 
tion and imposture; and a system of liberty and 
equality— for''Such was the system planted by that 
great Reformer — -was perverted to support oppre- 
ssion. Not his doctrines, for tliey are too simple 
and direct to he susceptible of such perversion, but 
tlie mere names. Sucli ivas tlio origin of Oie 
Catholic Church, which, together with flio several 
dynasties then beginning to consolidate themselves 


in Europe, means a plan accoi-ding to which the 

cunning and selfish few have employed the fears 
and hopes of the ignorant many to the establish- 
ment of their own jiowcr and the destruction of 
the real interests of all.” 

PiiospKCTS OF RiiroiiM IS Eukope 

After this remarkable acknowledgment of 
the value of the message of Christ, the poet 
sums up, in phrases not always judicious, 
the histories of the reformist movements in 
Italy and, in Central Europe, particularly 
Holland and Switzerland, betraying his re- 
publican proclivities in ' fugitive remarks. 
Coming to spe.ak of the English Renascence 
and the Revolution of 1086, lie o.xnlfs over 
the establishment of the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty once for all; — 

“(Yblliam of Orange and Marj') acknowledged 
and declared that the Will of flic People was the 
soiu-ce from which their powers derived the right 
to subsist- A man lias no right to be a King or a 
Lord or a Bishop but so long as it is for the 
benefit of the People .and so long as the People 
judge that i( Is for their benefit tliat he should 
nnpci-soiiatc that character. The solemn establish- 
ment of this raa.xim .as Uie basis of our constitu- 
tional law”;—was the fruit of that vaunted event 
(the Revolution). Correlative avitli tliis series of 
events in England was the commencement of a 
new epoch m tlie histdrj' of the progress of civili- 

zalion .and society The Will of the People to 

change their.govornment is an acknowledged right 
in the Constitution of England.” (Pages 6 and 7). 

After thus pointing to the Nation’s in- 
herent right of Self-Determination as -regards 
the form of its government, Shelley proceeds 
to consider the philosophy of politics that 
grow arp in England and in Europe through 
the speculations of Bacon, Spinoza, Hobbes, 
IMontaignc, Locke and other thinkera. “Of 
tins now philosophy, the system of government 
in the, United States of America avas the first 

practical illustration” “It has no 

king ; that is, it has no officer to whom wealth, 
and from whom comiption flow. It has no 
hereditary oligarchy; that is, it ackno-ndedges 
no order of men pria’ileged to cheat and 
insult the rest .... It constitutionally ac- 
knowledges the progress of human improve- 
ment, and is framed under the limitation of 
the probabilitj' of more simple views of poU- 
iicai science being rendered applicable to 
human life. There is a law by which the 
constitution is reserved for revision eveiy ten 
years.” 

Shelley next has some words of sympathy 
and hope for the French whose Revolution 
he considers the second result of , the new 
awakening of public opinion in Europe. Ho. 
was by no means \inawaro of the impei-fec- 
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tion-andthe resultant reaction in the work of 
the Revolution “but reversing the Pro’S'erbnd 
expression of Shakespeare, it may be the g 
which the Revolutionists did leave after them, 
their ills are inten-ed with their bones. 

This, we may' note in passing, is a verdict 
that has since been upheld by philosophic^ 
historians like Morley and Lecky. Shelley 
then speaks of Germany s rising with the 
fervour of a vigorous youth to the apertion 
of those rights for ivhich it has tha.t desire 
arising from knowledge, the surest pledge or 
victory.” Having expressed his admiration 
for the,intellectual tendencies and attainments 
of the German people, he observes ; 

“EveiT great nation either has been, or is, or 

wiU be free-. The panic-shicken tyrants ot 

Germany promised to their, snbiects that their 
governments should be administered according, to 
republican forms, tliey retammg merely the rj^it 
of hereditary chief magisti'acy m their famines^ 
This promise, made in danger, .the oppressors 
dream that they can break in s^uritj'. .tod every- 
thing in consequence wears in Germany the aspect 
of rapidly maturing revolution.” 

- The prophecy had to wait till our day 
to come true. After Germany, Spain nas 
come in ■ for tV.e poet-reformer’s attention. 

In phrases of characteristic power and pun- 
gency, he depicts the struggle . between 
Despair and Tyrannj' that was going on in 
that countiy, and winds up his vehement 
denunciation of the despots of 
with a note of optimism in behalf of the 
people 

“These events, in the present condition of me 
imderstanding and •sentiment of manlond, 

, rapidly passing shows, whieh fomrm snTO^nU 
■ insurrection, the ominous comets of our icP“hhcan 
poet (Jlilton) perplexing, great 
feai- of change. Spam, haying passed mroi^ i . 
ordeal severe m p.roportion to tlie ‘5,.^ 

errors which it is kindled to erase, must of necessity 
be renovated.” 

After making a very sanguine reference 
to the prospects of republicanism in h>ou 
America, Shelley turns to Asia and o 
serves ; — 

. “The Great Monaichies of Asia ^mot, let us 

confidently hope, remain unshaken by the <yaim- 
quake which is shaking to dust the . 
strongholds’ of the tj-rants of the AS e.^^tem world. 

PaiFomi IX' IxTux axd nm East 
And hexo follows a paragraph on India 
Y\bich 3s as critical in mettiod as it is 
prophetic in import and is _ as full of 
deep thinking as of humanitarian fervour. 
He saysc-T- 

“Rfvolutions in the political and religious state 
' the Indian peninsula seem to be accompusUmg, 


and it cannot b? Mh 

missionanes of what IS . called me 

will produce beneficial of what is 

the application of .^°S™as and ^,^0 

here an outworn incumbrance. cpvare and 

been enslaved and crarap^ m man: 

paralysing. forms ^71. to be Hndled 

some of tliis new enthusiasm ought to ^ m ^ 

among them to eQnsume it and leave “ein 
even if the doctrmes of Jesus .^e. who 

through the darkness of ftat which ^ 
profess'to be his follower eall Chrisbamty 
^-ill vet be a number of social , 

upon^ those European f eeliuRS from to 

taken its colour, substituted to those acc itoi 
Sfchtiierare kt present crampe^^ 
when the time for eomplete enmcipanon^^^^ 
an-ive, their disengagement may be the 

and under which their SdTans Ewe 

less imperceptibly slow, ^owMg™m the 

acquired, it is said, a com^tent pVe and 

trisand’ philosophy of' filled of “ 

their own.” 

The time at which this was written vas^ 
let us remember, the epoch of ‘ ^ 

Mohan Roy, the first great 
internationalist of modera India. ^j^tioUtical 
and puissant pioneer of social fwhich 

reconstruction as well as of in 

is not the same thing as .’^ationahs to 
religion, was a notable fi^e ^ ?. 0 in 

and religious - controversies of 
England also; and reports of Ins 
opinions must, evidently, . ba^e 
ground for SheUey’s cautiously expresseu 

^'^^^Shelley next makes a rapid review of tbe 
birth and working of what we niay caU 
“New Spirit” in the other Asiatic countn • 
The Pereians, “a beautiful, 
impassioned people”, “would probably 
be infected by the contagion of ‘j. • » 

Turkish Empire is in its last stage of imm • 
“In Arabia AVababees, who maintain the uniy 
of God and the Equality of Man, must go on 
conquering and to -conquer”. In f 

“beginning that change which lime, the gr 
innovator, will accomplish in that degi 
coiintrj^”. “The Jews may reassiime toeu 
ancestral seats” “Lastly, in the West Intoan 
islands . the deepest stain upon c 
lized man is fading away”. 

The Gmsis ix ExgijAXd 

After tliis re- assuring “sketch” of ff’®. 
hopes and aspirations of mankind aU 0 
the world, Shelley proceeds to consider 
crisis in England and cites two circumstao 
as evidences of it: first, the new literature 
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the times; second, “a desire of clmnge arising 
from the profound sentiment of the exceed- 
ing inefficiencj' of tlio existing institutions 
to provide for the pliysical and intellectual 
happiness of the people.’’ lie dwells at some 
length on the merits of the former, without 
in the least exposing himself to the charge 
of immodesty, and indicates the relation, that 
always exists between i)oeticat tendency and 
political cliange, the intimate relation which 
no tried to explain at tho outset Ho writes 

"The literature of England, an cnei-getic deve- 
lopment of which has ever followed or preceded 
a great and fieo development of (he national will, 
has arisen, a" if were, trom a new birth. In spite 
of that low-thoughtcd envy which would underrate, 
thro’ a fear of comparison with its own insignifi- 
cance, tho eminence of contemporary merit, it is 
felt by the Biitish that this is in intellectual 
achievements a memorable ago, and we live among 
.such philosophers and poets as suipass beyond 
comparison any who have appoai-cd in our nabon 
since its last struggle for liberty, h'or, the most 
unfailing herald, or conuianion, or follower, of an 
univei'sal employment of the sentiments of a nation 
to tho production of a beneficial change, is poetry, 
-meaning by poetry an intense and impassioned 
power of communicating— intense and impassioned 

impressions respecting man and nature. It is 

impossible to road the productions of our most 
celebrated writers— • without being startled bj’ tlic 
electric life which there is in flicir woids;—- •••Ihcy 
arc the priests of an unappiehcnded inspirabpii, 
tho iniiTors of gigantic shadows .which futunty 
casts upon the present ; the words xvliich exp.ress 
what they conceive not ; the b'umpet which sings 
to liattlo and feels not what it inspires ; the in- 
lluonco which is moved not. but moves. Poets and 
philosophers are the imacknowledgcd legislators 
of the world.” 

This eloquent exposition of the mission 
of poetry, wo niaj^ in pn.ssing note, is in 
entire accord with tlie Indian poet’s dictum 
that the poet is tlio eye of the king. The 
Sanslcnt woid “Kavi” is the name not only 
of the composer of verses, but- also of the 
seer, of the wise man. Tho poet has not only 
to sing and to delight the ear and through 
it tho mind, but also to open the eye to un- 
seen truths and unpercoived beauties and 
thereby elevate the, feelings and aspirations 
of man. That is lioiv the miracle described 
in Bhavablmti’s epigram comes about; “The 
speech of the ordinary honest man’ follows 
an existing fact; but fact itself follows the 
speech of the poet-prophet”. 

"Wo may now' pass on to Shelley’s replies 
to opponents of reform. “These persons”, 
he says, “propose to ns the dilemma of 
submitting to a despotism which is notorious- 
ly gathering like an avalanche year by year, 
or taldng the risk of something which tit must 
be confessed) bears the aspect of revolution” 


The despotism he alludes to consisted in the 
Parliament's becoming the representative of 
only certain classes of tiio nation. As a 
result of tlie great economic prosperity which 
followed the political revolution of 1G88, 
there was an increase of population ; and 
there evolved out of tho population a small 
class of comfortable capitalists and a flarge 
class of poor labourers. A vast “unrepre- 
•sented multitude” had thus come into being; 
and it had made for an increase of the power 
of the rich. The des])oti.vm that had to be 
subdued was thus of the aristocrac}', not of 
the monarch}'. “The name and office of king- 
is nierelj' the mask of this poiver, and is a 
kind of stalking-hoi-se used to conceal these 
‘catchers of men’ whilst tliey lay their nets. 
Monarchy is only tlie string which ties the 
robber’s bundle.” “An oligarcliy exacts more 
of suffering from tiio' people (than absolute 
monarchy) because it reigns both by the 
ojiinion generated by imposture and tho'force 
which that opinion places w'itliiu its gi'asp.” 
Shelley goes on to point out that the 
National Debt and the ‘alloyed coin' and 
paper money were devices contrived by the 
rich to extort money and labour from the 
common people. “Ihey have tlio effect of 
augmenting tlio prices of provision, and of 
benefiting at the expense of the community 
the speculatoi’s in tliis traffic.” One need 
not be surprised if this lay criticism of 
monet.arj' reforms fails to meet with the 
approval of the expert. Shelley spoke merely 
as ,any man of intelligence, with a distinct 
popular bias, would have spoken, and not as 
a scientific student of public finance. The 
fact nnyliow' was there that a new aristocracy 
had arisen in the land, whether w'e accept or 
not the explanation offered as to its origin. 
Shelley had tho moderation of temper to see 
that the aristocracy, “a prodigious anomaly 
in the social system,” w'as yet^'an inseparable 
portion of it.” “There has never been an 
approach in practice towards any , plan of 
political society modelled on equal -justice, at 
least in the complicated mechanism of modern 
life.’’ Aristocracy is unavoidable; and “the 
object therefore of all enligtened legislation, 
and administration is to enclose witliiu the 
narrow'est practicable limits this order of 
drones.” Aiistocracy, in Shelley’s reckoning, 
was of two kinds. He would not object to 
our acquiescing, like all other great commu- 
nities, in the existence of one kind of aristo- 
cracy, that of the great land-lords and mer- 
chants; 'for .they are distinguished by “a 
.certain generosity and refinement of manners 
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and opinion”. But ‘‘there is nothing io 
quaBfy out disapprobation” of the oBior variety 
of aristocracy, — that of “attorneys and excise- 
men, and directors and government pensioners, 
usurers, stockjobbers, country bankers, with 
their dependents and descendants” who “cat and 
drink and sleep, and in the intervals of these 
things, performed with most vexatious cere- 
mony and accompaniments, they cringe and 
lie’’. “Since the institution of this double 
aristocracy”, the working-class people “eat 
less bread, wear worse clothes, are more igno- 
rant, immoral, miserable and desperate. This 
then is the condition of the lowest and 
largest class from whose labour the ivholo 
maWials of life are wrought, of which tlie 
others are only the receivers or the consu- 
mers. This degradation of- the lower classes 
was not without a reaction in the higher. 
The aristocracy reaped the bitter fruit of . its 
“short-sighted tyranny” in “the loss of dignity, 
simplicity and energy and in the possession 
of all those qualities which distinguish a 
slave-driver from a proprietor.” This can- 
did and unsparing analysis of the situation 
brings Shelley to an enunciation of the funda- 
mental principle and object of political change. 
He puts the matter thus with, admirable 
simplicity : — 

“Right government being an institution for the 
purpose of securing such a moderate degree of 
happiness to men as has been . experimentally 
praohcable, the sure character of niisgovernment is 
misery -. and first discontent, and. if .that be des- 
pised, then insurrection, as tlie legitimate expres- 
sion of that misei-y.. The public right to demand 
liappiness is a principle of nature; the labouring 
classes, when they cannot get food for their labour, 
are impelled to take it by force. Laws and assem- 
blies and courts of justice and . delegated powers 
placed in balance and i.n opposition are the means 
and the form, but public, happiness is the substance 
and the end of political insntutions.” 

“A Reform in England is, therefore, most 
just and necessary.” But before setting forth 
his proposals of reform, SheUey pauses to 
denounce the doctrine of ilalthus, “a priest, 
of cours'e, for his doctrines are those of a 
eunuch and of a tyrant,” that “the evils of 
the -poor arise from an excess of population” 
and that they should be' required ^‘to abstain 
from marrying under penalty of starvation.” 
"Why, asks Shelley, should this restriction he 
placed upon the poor while the rich are left 
. as iree to breed as ever ? - And here inci- 
den^iy he is led to state his view of the 
ancient and vexed question of liberty and 
equality : 

."The rigbta oi all men are intrinsiteilly and 
Onginally euuai, and they forgo the assertion of 


all of them only that they may the more securely 
enjoy a portion.” 

Shelley’ Plax or ErroHJi 

This shows that Shelley was not a slave 
to a shibboleth and that he had a full appre- 
ciation of the principle of limitation implied 
in the tlaraing gospel of natural rights, and 
of the consequent need for compromise, or 
accommodation, or adjustment, or the 
whatever be the name by which we may be 
pleased to call it of securing some degree of 
actuality for what has been a large and 
fascinating dream _of the heart. _ Shelley s 
plan of reform comprised the following items:- 

“ We would abolish the national debt. 

“We would disband tlie standing array. 

“Wo would with every possible, regard to tlie 
existing riglits of the holders, abolish sinecur^. 

“We would with everj^ possible regard to tlie 
existing interests ot the holders, abolish tithes, 
make all religions, all forms of opinion respectim 
the origin and government of the Universe, equal 
in tlie eye of the law.” 

We rvould make justice cheap, certain 
and speedy, and extend tl)e institution ot 
juries to every possible occasion ot 
jurisprudence. „ 

Of these several measures of reform, too 
first naturally claims Shelley's _ attention 
most, because in Ms view the national deot 
was the origin of all the iniquity in ti® 
distribution of national wealth and all tne 
resultant misery and degradation of the 
classes. “The national debt w-as contracted 
chiefly in two liberticide wars, undertaken *>7 
the privileged classes of the country.” Shelley 
therefore thought it just and proper that the 
rich alone ought to pay it. “It would be a 
mere transfer among persons of property- 
Shelley is by no means an opponent ot 
private property of, all kinds. He makes a 
clear distinction between just and unjust pro* 
perty, and would make only the latter liable 
for re-appropriation by the state towards m® 
s adjustment of the national debt. “One of the 
first acts of a reformed government would 
undoubtedly be an effectual scheme for com- 
pelling these to compromise their debt 
between themselves.” 

It is interesting to note in our day, when 
the cry against private properly and for the 
State-ownership of everything is so loud and 
insistent, that Shelley, republican and eqnah- 
tarian though he was, had deep and genumc 
respect for the individual’s right of acquinug 
and possessing. He repeatedly says: — 

“Labour, industry, economy, skill, genius, or 
any similar powers honourably and nmocente 
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exerted- arc tlio foundations of ono description of 
roporty. and all true political institutions ougrlit to 
efend everj- man in the oxerciso of his discretion 
•vviUi respect to jiroporty so acciuircd.” 

How TO WonK Fon Ekform 

"We now come to the crux of the problem 
ef reform: How is it to be accomplished? 
It is satisfyinp: to find that Shelley is not the 
doctrinaire that a man of letters is commonly 
supposed to he. He is well aware of the. fact 
that politics know no laws immutable like those 
of mathematics. , “All political science”, he 
writes while speaking of arrangements 
for the liquidation of the national debt, 
“abounds with - limitations and excep- 
tions”. The reformer who starts with this 
axiom- is not likely to be an extremist. So 
we find Shelley reproaching demagogues and 
commending patience and reason. His ideal 
is undoubtedly a democracy: — 

“No individual who is Roverned can be denied 
a direct share in the povemment of his country 
without supreme injustice. ••• . 

The preat principle of reform consists in, every 
individual pivinp his consent to the, institution and 
the continuous existence of the social sy.«tem which 
is instituted for his advantage and for .the odvan- 
tapo of others in his .situation. As in a great 
nation this is practically impossiWe, -masses of 
individuals consent to qu.alify other indiinduals 
whom they delegate to superintend their concerns. 
Those delegates have constitutional authority to 
exercise the fuuctions of sovereignty: they unite, in 
the hiphsst degree the legisla.tivo and executive 
funcHoiis. A government that is founded on any 
other basis is a government of fraud or force and 
ought on the first convenient occasion to be over- 
thrown.” 

Though an adherent thus' to the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty, Shelley was no ad- 
vocate- of universal suffrage. His moderation 
■on. this question is indeed noteworthy. He 
would only have gradual reform; he is keenly 
alive to the many evils of sudden social 
change. 

“No doubt the institution of universal suffrage 
would — — immediately tend to the 

temporary abolition of these forms (monarchy, 
aristocracy, inordinate wealth etc): because it is 
impossible that the people, having attained the 
■power should fail to see, what the demagogues now 
conceal from them, the legitimate consequence of 
tlie doctrines through w-hich they had attained it.” 

But this achievement, he notes, would 
only be “temporary”. And it would incident- 
ally develop* a habit of mind in the people 
which can never be to their true > and lasting 
good. . ^ 

“A Eepublic, however just in its princip.le and 
glorious m its object, would, through the violence 
and sudden change which must attend it. incur 
a great risk of being as rapid in its decline 
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a§ in its growth. It is better that they (the people) 
should be instructed in the whole truth: that they 
should see the clear grounds of tlieir riglits, the 
objects to which tliey ouglit to tend ; and be im- 
pressed with the just persuasion that patience and 
reason and endurance are the means of a calm yet 
irresistible progress.” 

In other words, .reform should be gradual 
and steady — that is, proportioned to the sense 
of responsibility and political intelligence in 
the community. Its political constitution 
should keep pace with, but not be in advance 
of, its general education and civic capacity. 
If the pace of reform be unduly hastened by 
means of a revolution, a deadly evil is sure 
to creep in together with it: — 

“A civil war. engendered by the passions attend- 
ing on this mode ot reform, would confirm m the 
mass of the nation those military habits which 
have been already introduced by our tyrants, and 
witli wliicli liberty, is incompatible. Prom the 
moment that a man is a soldier, he becomes a slave. 
He IS taught obedience: He is taught to des- 

pise human life and human suffering; this is the 
universal distinction of slaves: he is iliore degraded 
than a murderer; he is like the bloody knife 
which has stabbed and feels not.” 

’ This, by Mie way, ’explains why Shelley 
made the abolition of the standing army a 
cardinal point of his programme of reform. 
He was essentially a humanitarian, one who 
stood up for the high destiny and dignity of 
man, and therefore a pacifist in his 
inclinations. Eeform by means of an 
insurrection or a violent coercion of the 
existing Government .being for the above 
reasons undesirable, Shelley looks to what we 
might call“constitutional action” for securing 
the desired reforms, His words have a 
peculiar force and appeal for us in India in 
our present political struggle: — 

“The public opinion in England ought .first to 
be excited to action. No law or institution can last 
if this opinion he decisively pronoimced against it. 
For tliis purpose Government ought to be defied 
in cases of questionable result, to prosecute for 

political libel. The tax-gatherer ought to be . 

compelled in verj’- practicable instance to distrain, 

whilst the light to impose taxes is formally 

contested by an overwhelming multitude of defend- 
ants before the courts of common law. The 

nation would thus be excited to develop itself, and 
to declare whether it acquiesced in the existing 

forms of Government. Simultaneously -with 

this active and vigilant system of opposition, means 
ought to be taken of solemnly conveying the sense 
of large bodies and various denominations of the 
people in a manner the most explicit, to tlie exist- 
ing depositaries of power. • Petitions, couched in 
tlie actual language of the petitioners, and emanating 
from distinct assemblies, ought to load the tables 
of the House of Commons. The poets, philosophers 
and artists ought to remonstrate, and the memonals 
entitled their petitions, might show tlie universal 
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conviction they entertain of the inevitable connection 
behveen national prosperity' and freedom, and the 
cultivation of the imagination and tlie cultivation 
of scientific truth, and the profound development 

of moral and metaphysical eng,mTy. These 

appeals of solemn and emphatic arginnent from 
those who have already a predestined existence 
among posterity, would appal the enemies of 
manMnd by their echoes from every comer of the 
world in which tlie majestic literature of England 

is cultivated. It would be Eternity' warning 

Time. 

Shelley’s faith in the influence of men of 
letters to persuade, or else to overawe, those 
who have political authority in their hands, 
must no doubt seem a little excessive in our 
day ; but this is a fact that does discredit, 
not so much to UteraiT advocates of political 
reform, as to successive generations of politi- 
cians, both official and popular. The average 
politician has always been a philistine; He 
has a chea'p sneer for the man of visions. He 
- scorns to open- fifs fieai-f fo poetry and 
philosophy.. If he did not despise 'idealists, 
if ministers and popular leaders were men 
with a cultivated love for the finer things of 
the spirit, if like Gladstone or Burke they 
were men whose minds and souls had been 
touched by the magic of great literature, the* 
coui'se of human progress should have been 
far more smooth and far less interi'upted by 
unedifying incident. Shelley had not the 
experience we now have of the ways of poli- 
ticians and his optimism was therefore only 
natural. 

HTrUTY OF IXSUnRECTIOX 
But even *he was under no delusions. If 
'constitutional agitation failed to bring about 
the desired reform in some appreciable 
measure, be would not then hesitate to re- 
commend insurrection. But mark it, he 
would not be in a hurry to employ that 
method. He knew that it wolrld work surer 
and quicker; but he had a lively apprehen- 
. sion ' of fits concomitants and ' its effects. 
His hope was that when constitutional agi- 
tation -was intense and wide-spread, 

■‘five oppressors would feel their impotence and 
reluctantly and imperfectly concede some limited 
portion of the rights of tlic people, and disgorge 
some morsels of their undigested prey. In this 
t-ase, the people ouglit to be exliorted by everytliing 
ultimately dear to &em to pause until , by the 
cxei-cisc of those rights which they liavo regained, 
they' become fitted to demand more. It is better 
fiiat wo gain what- we demand by a process of 
negotiation which should occupy t(venb' years 
t.'.an that by communicating a sudden shock to tlic 
interests of those who are the depositaries and 
ttcpeudente of power, we should incur the calamity 
which tiieir revenge might inflict upon us bv giynng 
the signal of civil vrar.” ' 


But if those in power are obdurate, 're 
are to recollect that 'we possess a right beyond 
remonstrance. It has been acknowledged by 
the most approved writers on the English cons- 
titution, which has in this instance been 
merely a declaration of the superior decisions 
of eternal justice, that we possess a right of 
resistance. But Shelley feels compelled to repeat 
his warning about the evils of an axmea 
rising. 

“There is secret sympathy between Destruebon 
and Power, between Monarchy and Vbar; and 
long experience of all the history of all-recoraOT 
time teaches ' us with what success .their awa 
played into each other’s hands. War is a O; 
supemtition ; the pageantry of arms and oaa,^ 

coiTupts the imagination of men 

had never been war, there cofild never bare oeen 
tyranny in tlie w'orld; tyrants take, advantage oi 
the mechanical organization of armies to estaou=a 
and defend tlieir encroachments- It is mus uw 
the mighty advantagas of the Trench BevplnuOfi 
have been almost compensated by a succession o 
tyrants (for demagogues, oligarchies, usuraers 
legitimate longs are merely varieties of the sani 
class). War, waged from whatever motive, 
guishes the sentiment of reason and justice m 
mind. The motive is forgotten, or only jdrerew 
to m a mechanical and habitual manner. A s^u- 
ment of confidence m brute force and in a conjoint 
of death and danger is considered tlie inffnes 
virtue. ” 

We wlio liave had tlie opportunity , of 
witnessing the ghastly orgies of militansin 
for- over nine years continually in Earops 
are in a position to Appreciate how profound} 
true Shelley’s words are. Civil war, wmcti 
is another name for insurrection or revoju 
is not different' from .wars of other kinds w 
essence and in influence on national characte^ 
and is as such bound to result in 
anarchy. It would be rash easily to indulg 
the hope that when independence has ooc 
been won by. means of an armed revolnb®®' 
we would be able to induce the 
immediately to convert their swords lO 
ploughshares. The transition from war 
peace cannot be so very smooth and 
Shellej''s observation is truly philosophical:'^ 

“Ho fallacious and indirect motive to aefa^f^'S 
subsist in the mmd without' weakening tlie 

of those which are genuine and true-- 

person who has been accustomed to subdue w ,- 
by force will be less inclined to the trouoit- 
convincing or persuading them.” 

Such is the psj’chology of all Napoleoo^ 
in history. Once in the seat of power, 
more will the victorious leader agree 
come down and fraternise with his , -.jj 
in his old way. The era of triumph 
ho helps to open for the people is 
led on to an era of despotism by bis ' 
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inward h-ansformation. All tlys risk of the 
eniorgoncG of a new tj-raut at tlio head of 
a popular revolution notwithstanding, Shelley 
would not hesitate to raise the hand to strike 
if all other means of overthrowing, or at 
least reducing, present tyranny were to fail. 
“I imagine”, lie ruefully says, “that before 
tlie English Ration shall arrive at tliat point 
of moral and political degradation now occupied 
by the Chinese, it will be necessary to 
appeal to an exertion of physical 'sti'ength.’’ 
And after the success of the upheaval, ho 
would have the nation be careful to avoid 
two likely evils: first, a spirit of wanton 
liatred of all the things of tlie old oi;der, and 
second, a spirit of nithless revenge towards 
the old ruling class. He says: — 

“YHicn the people shall have obtained, by what- 
ever means, the victory over their oppressors, 

there will remain the pi eat task of aceommoddtirip 
all tiiat can bo preserved of ancient forms with 
the improvements of the knowledge of a more 
enlightened age.” 

This is the principle of the reformer who 
comes not to destroy, but to fulfil. He would 
use what there lias been as the basis' for 
building up what there should be. This 
doctrine, which wo may call the doctrine of 
evolutionary development, has received the 
scrupulous adiierence of every great reformer 
frofti Buddha and Jesiis down to Dadabhai 
and Morley, not excluding even the ^ revolu- 
tionary genius of JIazzini. Burke’s “ Reflec- 
tions ” arc an elaborate and impressive 
presentment of the same doctiine. 

Of the second of the e\'ils above mentioned, 
Shelley uses words that will by no means 
appear too strong if we remember, as indeed 
we cannot with our present experiences lielp 
remembering, how deep-seated and persistent 
and how very reckless class-jealousies always 
are. Ho writes : — 

“There is one thing which certain vailgar agita- 
tors endeavour to flatter the most uneducated part 
of the people bv assiduously proposing, which they 
ought not to do nor to require: and that is 
Retribution. Men having been injured, desire to 
injure in return. This is falsely, called an 
universal law of human nature, it is a law from 
which many are exempt and all in proportion 
to their virtue and cultivation.” ' 

The Ide,vl and the Feasiiile 

Shelley did not confound the philosophic- 
al and the practical, or the moral and the 
political forms of democracy. It is impossible 
he could not have had a full sense of the 
greatness of the ideal; but he was not at the 
same time wanting in the appreciation of the 
.circumstances amid which the ideal would 


have to find fulfilment. His plan of work 
was not conceived exclusively from the point 
of view of the ideal; on the other hand, he 
gave to the ideal no more than its proper 
place in his scheme of practice, so as to find 
proper room in it for the other factors of the 
case. Spealdug of the ' principle of equality 
Avliich has in our day degenerated into a 
shibboleth, he says; — 

“The first principle of political reform is the 
natural equahty of men, not with relation to tliear 
property, but to their rights. That equahty in 
possessions whieh .Tesus Clirist so passionately 
taught is a moral ratlier than a political tnitli and 
is such as social institutions cannot without mischief 
inflexibly secure. Jforals and politics -can only be 
considered as portions of the same science, with 
relation to a system of such absolute perfection as 
Plato and Rousseau and other reasoners have 

asserted. Equality in possessions must, be, the 

last result of the utmost refinements of civilization- 
it is one of the conditions of that system of society 
tow.ards which, vnth whatever hope of ultimate 
success, it is our duty to tend. We may, and ought 
to advert to it as to the elementarj’^ principle, as, to 
the goal, unattainable, perhaps, by us, but which, 
as It were, we revive in our posterity to pursue. 
AVc derive tianquillitj' and courage and grandeiu’ of 
soul from contemplating an object which is, because 
wo will it, and maybe, bcc.ause we hope and desire 
it, .and must be, if succeeding generations of the 
enlightened sincerely and earnestly seek it. But 
our present business is with the difficult and 
unbending realities of actual life, and when we 
have drawn inspiration from the great object of 
our hopes, it becomes us, wiOi p.atience and resolu- 
tion, to apply om-selves to accommodating our 
theories to immediate practice.” 

Shelley’s distinction between the moral 
and the political aspects of the eqnalitarian 
ideal brings to our mind the following pene- 
trative and lucid remark of Morley; — 

“Democracy is the n.anie for a general condition 
of society, having histone origins, springing froiu 
circumstances .and tlie nature of things: not only 
involving the political doctrine of popular 
sovoreigntja but representing a cognate group of 
corresponding tendencies over the whole field of 
moral, social, .and even of spiritual life witliin the 
democrahe community'. Eew writers luave consist- 
ently respected the trontier that dirides democracy 
as a certain state of society from democracy 
as a certain form of government.” 

That Shelley, with all the imaginative 
sweep of his rare genius and all his burning 
sympathy for the oppressed and the inevitable 
zeal for radical reform, had yet a constant and 
lively sense of the feasible and and that he be- 
lieved the best chances of the ideal to lie in a • 
compromise with the actmd, are facts which 
prove to us the practical soundness in a very 
real sense of a great poetic mind and they 
are full of wholesome significance to those 
of us that are apt to be hasty in the choice 
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of remedies for long-persisting social and^ 
political iUs. When voice so different in tone 
and timbre as Shelley and Burke speak alike 
about the legitimacy and the uses of compro- 
mise in practical politics, it would surely 
be proper for us to guard ourselves against 
undue impatience in 'working and hoping. 
Shelley puts his argument pithily in the 
following words: — 


gives Shelley., an occasion to recommend 
what we today call “passive Tesistance”_as s 
remedy for terroristic tyranny. If a poHtical 
gathering be very large, not only wiU it be 
impossible for each and eve^ citizen present 
to be an actual and intelligent participator 
in the proceedings, .but the suspicions and 
anger of the authorities might also be 
roused. Then, 


“Any sudden attempt at universal suffrage 
would produce an immature attempt at a 
Republic. It is better that an object so inexpres- 
sibly great and sacred should never have been 
attempted tlian that it should be attempted and 
fail. It is no prejudice to the ultimate establishment 
o| the boldest, political innovations that we tempo- 
nze - so that, when they shall be' accomplished, 
they may be. rendered permanent” 

We may note in passing that Shelley was 
not an advocate of suffrage for women in his 
day. • “Air. Bentfaam and other writers have 
urged the .admission of females to the right 
of suffrage; this attempt seems somewhat 
immature.” But in principle, he had no 
objection to that reform; he would indeed 
be “the last to withhold his vote from any 
sy.stem which might tend to an equal and 
full development of the capacities of all 
living beings”. 

PoSSIBILITT OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

We may conclude this essay with noting 
■what Shelley had to say about the imperative 
duties of a true patriot He sees that long- 
continued oppression and the fraud and 
terrorism practised by its agents may have 
rendered the people utterly incapable of 
concerted and systematic action or. a large 
scale for tlie winning of liberty. When such 
is the case, as, for whatever reasons, has been 
the case in India for a long time now, 

“ The true patriot (says Shelley) will endeavour 
to. enlighten and to unite the nation and animate it 
with enthusiasm and confidence. For this purpose 
he will Itc indefafigable in promulgating puhlical 
truth. He vill endeavour to rally round one 
standard the divided friends of lilierly, and make 
them forget the subordinate ohjects with regard to 
wiiich tliey differ, by appealing to. that resiiecting 
which they are all agb’ed. He wll promote such 
open confederation amrng men of principle and 
sinrit as may tend to make tlieir intentions and 
their efforts converge to a common c-entre. He 

discourage all .secret associations which have a 
tendency, by making the nation’s will develop itself 
in a lurtial and premature manner, to muse iiirault 
and confusion. He viH urge the ncce-sity of 
^rjung the people frcciuently to exercise their 
ngiit of a^csctnUiijc, in such limited nuinbera (let 
.ti'ark this) tiiat all present may lie actual 
rattles to the profei>.lings of the day.” 

And litre comes a difficulty, one which 


“if the tyrants command the troops to. fire upon 
them or cut them down nnless they disperse, no 
will exhort them peaceably to defy the danger, . 
and to expect ■without r^istance the onset of ins 
cavalry, and to wait nith folded arms the event oi 
the fire of the artillery and receive -with unshnoK- 
ing bosoms the bayonets of the charging battalions 

And this, not because active resistance is.Mt 

justifiable when all other means shall have tail^ 
but because in this instance temperance and coura^ 
would produce greater advantages than the most 
decisive victory.” 

Shelley’s grounds for entertaining this 
hope are that the “soldiers are men -and 
Englishmen, and it is not to be believed that 
they would massacre au unresisting multitude 
of their countrymen drawn up in unarmed 
an'ay before them and bearing in ‘their looks 
the calm, deliberate resolution to perish rather 
than abandon the assertion of their righ^ • 
If the soldier should observe, “neither rasist- 
ance nor flight, he would be reduced, to 
confusion and indecision”. “This unexpected 
reception (of the soldier’s fire by the crowd) 
would probably throw him back upon a re- 
flection of the true nature of the measures or 
which he was made the instrument, and the 
enemy might be converted into the ally- 
This optimistic view of the soldier's psycho- 
logy maybe tenable in a country like England 

where the army and the people are both oi 
the same nationality and are sharers m a 
common patriotism. But such a hope wonla 
be entirely out of place in a country I'ko 
India where the ruling and the military 
happens to be of a nationalitj’' different fro® 
the people’s and where there is not a common 
patriotism to bind the soldier and the citizen 
together. This was proved three years ago 
in the Punjab on a colo.ssal scale. That being 
so, peaceful, passive resistance as again? 
military terrorism can have but little chance 
of success in India. When national an 
racial prejnd’ces are at their worst, thcJippo® 
of our common humanity becomes too feeble- 
and obscure to moke itself heard an 
heeded. 

Co.VSTITCTlON.a, Agitatjon 
Shclley lays the utmost enipba.sis on 
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importance of ■ energetic and persistent pro- 
paganda : — 

“The patriot ^viII be foremost to publish the 
boldest tniths in the most fearless manner, yet 
snthoiit the slightest tincture of personal malignity. 
He svould encourage all others to the same efforts 
and assist them to the utmost of his power with 
the resources botli of his intellect and fortune. Ho 
would call upon them, to despise imprisonment and 
persecution and lose no opportunity of bringing 
public opinion and the power of the tj’rants into 
circumstances of perpetual contest and opposition.” 

Such are Shelley’s Views on tlie large and 
complex problems of political reform — ^its 
objects, its principles and its methods. Written 
a liundred years ago for the public of England, 
they are not witliout practical v^lue to us in 
India today. That indeed is how the man' of 
imagination and thouglit stands far, far above 
the mere political pamphleteer. The true 
poet and thinker sees into tlie very soul of 
tilings, takes his stand on the universal rea- 
lities of human nature and speaks with a 
voice and a vision that time cannot stale nor 
geograpbS’* restrict. Permanence and extens- 
iveness of applicability are among the 
inherent marks of all groat literature; and if 
Shelley of "The Skylark’" and of the “JVesi 
Wind” could be immortal and universal in 
his appeal, he could not possibly be altogether 
ephemeral' and parochial on the subject of 
political reform. Nothing trivial could come 
from such a one. There is no necessary 
antithesis between the mind that can produce' 
a sound political thought and the mind that 
can produce a sweet lyrical ecstasy. Eeason 
and imagination may co-exist, and must indeed 


co-exist in all great minds, the one or the 
other faculty only taking precedence over the 
otlier, but never wholly divorced from it 
according to the nature of the theme. Large 
and clear as was Shelley’s vision of the 
secrets of heaven; equally large and clear was 
liis insight into the realities of the earth. If 
elsewhere it is his imagination, it is here his 
rationality that pleases and' strengthens us. 
He took a broad and exalted view of the 
business of politics. It was to him no party 
feud or scramble for office. It was the 
supreme question of securing the nation’s 
highest destiny. It was part of general ethics, 
and it had a vital connection with the growth' 
of poetry and philosophy. He despised not 
politicians at all, but only demagogues. He 
set a sovereign value on educating and pre- 
paring the public fy>r political power. While 
he aimed high, he was not reckless in his 
programme. He did not confound hastiness 
with enthusiasm and rashness with courage. 
Progress he desired, but not by leaps and 
bounds, but by steady paces. Better the zigzag 
path of compromise than the straight but 
precipitous road of revolution. By the one, 
we go safely, though somewhat slowly, from 
power to power; by the other, we may be 
doomed, like Sisyphus, to waste ourselves in 
rolling the stone up the hill, with every risk 
of the huge thing rolling down upon us 
time after time. This is the' lesson, let us 
note, which a poetical idealist, and not a mere 
political opportunist, has ossaved to impress 
upon our minds. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS# 

Bx Dr. JI. AHMED, jr.A., u,. ir., rn.' n., Bar-at-Law 


15 

T he fiftli session of the League of 'Nations 
opened on the first September 1924 in the 
reformation hall at Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, where the previous meetings have been 
held for the last four years. The Canton of 
Geneva has offeied a site for the construction 
of a special suitable building for the meet- 
ings, but that building still awaits funds The 

An adaptation from the French. 


reformation hall can however accommodate* 
two thousand persons, and therefore at present- 
suffices for the meetings, which are open to- 
the public. The League of Nations is divided' 
into several committees which must be care- 
fully distinguished. There is in the first 
instance the full assembly of delegates who 
meet only once a year, to . deliberate on the 
/great international questions referred to 
them for decision. There is secondly the 
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‘council of the league composed of four per- 
manent members, a French man, an English- 
man, an Italian, a Japanese (the American 
having Avithdrawn) and six non-permanent 
and annually elected members. During the 
last year these six non-permanent membei-s 
beloiiged to Belgium, Brazil, Spain, SAveden 
Czecho-slovakia and Uruguay. 

The council Avhich meets every three 
months is a sort of executive committee of 
the League. It undertakes to prepare the Avork 
of the League, and regulate certain questions 
within its jurisdiction, such as the general 
reduction of armaments, the control of inter- 
national mandates, the administration of the 
territories of La Sarre, Dantzig, etc. In the 
same Avay as the Avork of the full League is 
prepared by previous discussion in the council, 
the latter -makes use of the suggestions and 
delibeintions of the consultative technical 
commissions Avhich meet during the intervals 
of the quarterly sittings of the council, and 
the annual session, of the League. The most 
important of these pemianent consultative 
technic<al commissions is the one ivliich deals 
Avith inilitarj', naval and air questions and is 
composed of the representatives of Italy, 
Great Britain, Czeclio-slovakia, Sweden, 
Belgium, Spain, France, Uruguay, Japan and 
Brazil. Besides these, the representatives of 
other countl’ics can be co-opted AA-hen 
questions directly affecting their interests are 
to be discussed by the technical commission. 
The permanent consultative commission for 
inilitaiw, naval and air questions has lately, 
been cliielly ‘concerned with projects of 
treaties of mutual assistance, the control of 
tlie Commerce in arms, and of their manu- 
factures in private. As may be presumed, 
the deliberations of these technical commis- 
- sions aie not published 'and are directly 
reported to the council of the league. These 
commissions naturally Avork in camera and 
AA'itii the' single purpose of arriA'ing at 
.solutions that may be above all reasonable 
and eflicacious and at the same time accept- 
able to all states and governments. Tliere 
is, finally, a permanent secretariat located at 
Geneva, which goes through an , enormous 
amount of technical Avork necessitated by 
the periodical meetings. Although tlic fifth 
‘-ession recently commenced ha.s to continue 
a AA-cll-e.-^tiblislicd tradition, it has iiOA'crthelcss 
excited special curiosity, unknown in former 
years. This is due principally to tlie jiresence of 
three prime ministers of France, England, 
, ■''' Belgium, Me.ssrs IlerridtJ MacDonald 

Ibcuni-. who have thus testified to the 


esteem, in which they hold the .work of the 
League. The programme is no 'less interesting 
consisting as it does of 26 items. Among 
these are the protection of young women 
travelling alone, legal assistance to the poor, 
the demand of the Chinese Government for 
the reduction of its contribution, the control 
of armaments -and the maintenance of peace 
in the world. The last tAvo subjects are evi- 
dently the most important of all. 
necessary to determine the conditions 
AA'hich, the League will^ proceed to control the 
armaments of Austria, Hungary and Bulgana, 
and exercise its rights of investigation m 
these countries Then there is the_ question 
of German armaments, Avhich according to tne 
terms of the treaty of Versailles, the Beagno 
of Nations will be called upon to regulate a 
soon as the inter-allied commission boat si- 
ting sliall tprminate its operations. 1" 
manner in AA'hich the League will deal aai 
the Austrian and Hungarian armaments, 'VJ 
constitute a vei'y important precedent to o 
subsequently applied to Germany. The leagu 
has also to examine therephes received fro 
the different states, regarding the protocol 
project for mutual assistance elaborated a 
submitted to them by the council. 
states have already replied, eighteen 
ably with certain reservations. Anfong 
are, France, Belgium, Italy, Czecho-slovnt < 
Roumania, Poland, Serrla, Poiiugai 8"“ 
Finland. On the contrai’y, the United 
Great Britain, Germany, Russia, 

Sweden, Noi'way, Spain, Holland • 

and Denmark, have ’rejected the project, r 

French delegates wiU support the amendme ' 

' detailed in a recent letter of JL . 

addressed to the general secretary of f 
League. A counter proposal has privn . , 
been presented by the United States. , 

The proceedings of the League coinnicn 
Avith the usual ceremonial under the 
nianship of M. Hymans, the Belgian ^ 

of foreign affairs. In his opening addi 
Avelcoming the delegates, M. Hymans en - 
merated, not Avitliout legitimate pride, the n - 
fruits of the league’s work, and indicated - 
• lines on Avhich its AA'ork has so far proceedc • 
The adhesion of fifty four states and the > ' 
creasing importance of the problems, 
ted to its arbitrationi give grounds for Jl' 
remarked M. Hymans, that sooner or laj' ’ 
the League A\ill bo able to fulfil 11-“^ 
d’etre and mainbun the peace of the I 
Tiio League then elected by forty-five - 
out of forty-SA*vcn, SI. Slotta, a former pre 
dent of the Swiss Republic, as its cbairni- 
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for the present year. The delegates of the 
different countries then proceeded to nomi- 
nate their representatives for the six sub- 
committees appointed this year for the con- 
sideration of (1) legal, (2) economic and 
financial and (3) peace and disarmament 
questions, (4) the budget of the League, (5) 
humanitarian and social and (6) political 
questions. Finally after the election of six 
■^icepresidents, -vix,., Messrs. L. Bourgeois 
(France) Salahdra (Italy), Lord Parmoor 
(England), Uruceia (Columbia), Skyzyenski 
(Poland) and Tang Tsi Fou (China) the League 
commenced its work of the present session. 

The League has this year chiefly dis- 
cussed the Polono-lithuanian conflict, the 
situation in Poland of the emigrants from 
Dantzig, the medical assistance to Albanions, 
the lot of Russian, Grecian and Armenian 
refugees, the financial relief of Hungary and 
the events in Georgia. But these compai'a- 
tiveiiy un-important matters pale into insigni- 
ficance when compared -vvith the dominant 
questions of arbitration and disarmament and 
the signing of the protocol for the mainten- 
ance of peace which have throughout been 
the chief preoccupations of the League. 

In the course of a recent letter to the 
London Times on the results of this year’s 
Geneva Session, Lord Parmoor the British 
vice-president of the league writes; — - 

“I do not hesitate to claim on behalf of tlie 
British delegation (winch acted tliroughout in close 
consultation with the representatives of India and 
the Dominions) that it achieved a notable success. 
The protocol which in no way interferes with the 
sovereignty of any nation as regards the use of its 
military, naval and air forces constitutes a great 
step towards the pacific settlement of »all mter- 
national disputes- • I have endeavoiued without 
success to ascertain a basis for the fantastic state- 
ment coupling the British navy with the League.” 

Among the Indian delegates to this year’’s 
session of tlie Leagne Sir Muhammad Rafique, 
a retired Judge of the Allahabad High Court, 
delivered a fine speech on the 22nd Septem- 


ber 1924 when the question of intellectual 
co-operation was under discussion. Said he, 

. ‘As an Indian I feel happy and proud to think 
that the culture of my country not so well under- 
stood in the West as it ought to be, vnU once again 
in the future, as by common consent it did in the 
past, contribute its own share to the attainment of 
the ideals on which the League is established. I 
liave not tlie slightest doubt that by the efforts of 
,this committee, the culture of India will be more 
widely appreciated and spread than it is to-day. I 
am here to proclaim the contribution which India 
is able and ready to make to the world’s stock 
of knowledge from her own treasures, which arc 
increasing every day through the labours of her 
devoted sons. I am here to declare the message 
which India has to give to the West fiom her deep 
and diffused spiritualitJ^ from her respect for 
ascetic ideals, from rai’e capacitj' for sacrifice and 
service, divorced entirely from material considera- 
tions. The East and specially my countiy. I may 
be permitted to remark, has many valuable thoughts 
to offer for the enrichment of tlie world’s literature, 
science and philosophy, if only her sciences and 
institutions are properi.v undei stood and studied. 
Take for instance the Hindu culture, the proud 
inheritance of the vast majority of my countrymen, 
and you ^vill find that before the dawn of liistoiy 
in tlie West it taught the lessons of universal 
brotherhood and uiliversal peace for the. acceptance 
of which tliis illustrious gathering is working 
to-day. The achievements of my countrymen m 
the past are beyond dispute. Then ach!eveincnt,s 
to-day are worthy of serious notice. 

As remai-ked by several European jouriia- 
hsts, Sir M. Rafique’s was the speech of the 
day. It was delivered in English and imiiie- 
diately fa'anslated into French, as French 
and English are the only two official lan- 
guages recognised by the League. 

The most recent proof of the real useful- 
ness of the League is that Turkey and England 
have both agreed to refer back to the council 
of the League their ^ acute dispute regarding 
Mosul. May the League’s impartial decisions 
continue to command an increasing measure 
of confidence and thus ensure the peace of the 
world. 

2Sth October, 1924. 


A CALL FOR ASIAN EMANCIPATION 


O NE of the prime requisites for attainment 
of Swaraj in India is to create self- 
cohfidence among tlie people, particularly 
the leaders and the younger generation that 
they may control and direct the destiny of 
the nation. This means that the people will 


have to shake off their slave mentality. 
Certain Indians aie singing the song that the 
people of jLidia lack tlie e.xperience of self- 
govemment and that they should wait and 
receive the instalment of self-government and 
the kind of self-government their master.-^ 
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in England -will in good time decide to confer 
m them. 

The Anglo-Indian officials are loud to 
expound the theory that the inexperience of 
the Indian people in the field of self- 
government will be fatal to India’s good. It 
amuses many of us who note that only less 
than ten years ago, the Labor leadere in 
England like the Rt.Hon. Ramsay MacDonald, 
and others were charged with being' wild 
dreamers who would destroy the world-flung ^ 
British Empire, if they were entrusted with ^ 
the responsibility of running it. More than 
twenty of the present members of the British 
Parliament were put in jail during the world 
war for their political and economic views 
and the present Premier was held to be 
quite an irresponsible person ; but these 
men are now governing the country. This ' 
fact should hearten the Indian leaders and 
should convince Anglo-Indian officialdom, if 
hey are open to conviction at all, that the 
popular leaders of India, especially those who 
are today victims of the lawlessness of the 
British Indian Government, ! which is ruling 
the country by enforcing the Regulation 
pi of 1818, will be the rulers of India. 
There is no power on earth to stop this 
destiny of the reassertion of India .whicli will 
again give a humane civilization to the 
world. 

The people of India and those of the other 
parts of the Orient are often told by the 
western people, particularly the so-called 
superior Anglo-Saxons, that . there is no 

.common honesty among the people of the 
.Orient in matters of Government. But the 
people of India should not be discouraged 
about this allegation, ,as if corruption is 
inherent in all the people of the Orient and 
honesty and decency is the monopoly of the 
West, In the . face of the facts that have 
come to light regarding the cases of abomin- 
able corruption during the world war; in 
the foremost western democracies such as 
Great Britain, France and the United States, 
it can be safely asserted that the spirit of 
decency and civic righteousness is not a 
monopoly of the West. There is a good 
deal of lawlessness eyen in very high places 
of the Governments of the western world, 
fhe story of corruption in British Air Ministiy, 
lealousy between Lloyd George and Sir 

puglas Haig (now Lord Haig) and the waste 
pubhc funds in Great Britain by some of 
most prominent members of the British 
unknown to the people of 
ine following stoyy of corruption in 


high places^in Hew Zealand is an example 
of what can be found in otlier British 
dominions : — 

EX-PBESHER ARRESTED AS THIEF 

Sir Riciuiu) Squires of HEWTOtranuAXD Ciiargei) 
MUTH §20,000 Larcent— O niERS Taken. 

St. John’s. K F., April 23.— Sir Richard Squires, 
former Premier of Newfoundland, was arrested 
yesterday charged with larceny. Thc_ charge was 
based on the findings of a , commission winch 
recently investigated alleged irregularities under 
tlie Squires government, which resigned l^t July. 

Dr. Alexander Campbell, who was Jlinister of 
Agriculture in the Squires Cabinet, also was 
arrested on similar charges, as were John Meaney, 
former Government liquor comptroller, and Wmtford 
McNeilly, formerly a clerk in the Crown Lanas 
Office. All were admitted to bail. 

Furtlier arrests are probable, officials said. , 

, The specific chaige against Sir Richard Squires 
was larceny of §20,000 of Government ninas. 
Campbell was charged with larceny of S400. 
Meaney %vith tlieft of §100,000 and McNeilly with 
larceny of 830,000. The former Premier, Meaney 
and McNeilly were admitted to bail in §40,000 each, 
while bail in the case of the former Mimster of 
Agriculture was set at §4.000. 

It was announced that Alexander Rooney, 
Acooimfant-Generai in the Post Office Department 
who is charged with larceny of §3,000." had esrapea 
to Canada two weeks ago. and that William 0 Keuly 
former Magistrate at Placentia, would be broumit to 
this city to-day on charges of obtaining §12,000 by 
TaIr a 75r6t6IlC6S * 

The Squires Government, which had been returned 
to power a few months before, resigned last 
summer after internal dissensions due to charges 
that tliere had been misuse of public funds. 
Attorney-General W. R, Warren, on accephng a 
mandate to form a new government, promised an 
investigation, and when no Newfoundland 
could be found to conduct such an inquiry, the 
British Colonial Office named Thomas Hollis, Walker 
recorder of Derby, England, to act as commissioner. 

The charges, said to be the most serious . 
have been preferred against a government in Bntistt 
North America since the so-called Pacific scandal 
caused the fall of Sir John A. MacDonald’s cabinet 
in Canada in 1873. fell into two divisions. It was 
Mleged that Sir Richard Squires while premier hau 
improperly received public moneys from the hquor 
' control, department and also received moneys from 
the British Empire Steel Company at a time wiim 
this company was negotiating a new ore royalty 
contract with the Government. A second set m 
‘ charges alleged that ivaste and corruption were 
practised in connection with expenditures ma^ e/ 
the departments of Agriculture, Mines and 
Works for relief and other services in periods oi 
imemplosmient. , ., 

Commissioner Walker in his report, m?d®„Ty?ni 
a m,onth ago, found the charges against Sir Rieii^ 
Squires sustained by the evidence. Dr. Camp^u 
was declared guilty of misconduct and extra^ai^ , 

' in connection with relief expenditures made t]ir(^ 
the Depprtment of Agriculture. The alleged ® 
conduct was in paying personal expenses ny-j 
public funds and using the patronage or 
department to advance his politicm fortunes. 
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The Commissioner severely censured various 
public officials who received payments for alleged 
extra services on the ground that these payments 
were^^ illegal. The repot t closed with the hope 
that “exposure of all these conditions may result 
in the people taldng steps to purge themselves from 
the same and effecting mtieh needed reforms. — 

— The Sun (New York) Wednesday, April, 23, 1924. 

Tile French political woidd is ringing with 
accusations of all kinds of misuse of funds 
•during the world war and also of reconstruc- 
tion in the devastated regions. 

The United States of America is regarded 
as the greatest of the western" democracies. 
The people of the United States are surely 
the greatest of the idealists among the west- 
ern nations. It is said that the United 
States entered the "World War “to make the 
world safe for democracy” ; and certainly 
the masses of this great republic did not 
have any other motive but to fight for the 
cause of human liberty, altho they might 
have been misled by the propaganda of the 
Allied Powers against Germany. Today we 
find that many responsible businessmen of 
the United States are charged with defrauding 
the Government in war contracts ; and the 
amount involved in these cases amounts to 
billions of dollars. The United States Senate 
is now engaged in various investigations 
such as leasing of the oil lands reserved for 
the needs of the United States Navy to 
private corporations by cabinet ministers and 
at least one of whom received large sums 
of money from big oil interests for trans- 
fering the land to corporations which made 
huge profit. It is an open secret that many 
responsible Government officers of the United 
States of America during the last world 
war, disposed of property and business of 
private German citizens (enemy aliens) for 
much less money than their real valub and 
thus indirectly profited themselves. 

None should construe from the above 
facts that the United States is a nation of 
dishonest people. On the contrary, average 
honesty and idealism of the American people 
is most praiseworthy. The point I . -n-ish to 
emphasise is that the people of India and 
the rest of the Orient are in no way inferior 
in matters of innate national virtues 
such as honesty, toleration, to the people of 
the West The ideal of international morality 
in > world affairs is rather higher in the 
Orient than that is to be found in the West; 
because the power-mad West lias a double 
standard of international morality, one for the 
so-called superior whites and the other for 
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the other races of people. The' people of the 
Orient should also remember that while the 
Christian missionaries speak of Christian 
virtues and the superiority of the Christians 
over the heathen, they do not always tell 
the actual state of affairs in Christian lands 
which have dark sides as well. 

The Orient indeed has much to learn 
from the West, but the» West has much to 
unlearn, particularly its arrogance. 

Corruption exists in the West, as it does 
in the East; this should not be an excuse for 
the people of India and the rest of the Orient 
to condone the evils and lack of efficiency 
in political and industrial life of the nation. 
There is nothing like innate backwardness of 
the people of the Orient and absolute supe- 
riority of those of the Occident. 

The time has come for the people of the 
Orient, particularly India, to demonstrate to 
the. world that altho they are now in many 
ways at a disadvantage, altho there is a kind 
of conspiracy among the so-called superior 
white peoples of the world to keep the rest 
of the world under subjection, yet morally, 
politically and intellectually they (the people 
of the Orient) are in no way inferior to any 
people and they are determined to get out 
of tliis abject condition of subjection and 
supposed inferiority, through ardent sustained 
efforts and to bring about a new social order 
based upon the ideal of equality of natidns 
through Asian independence and emancipation 
of all subject nations. 

This ideal can be fulfilled if4he people of 
the Orient can de-hypnotise themselves from the 
clutches of the idea of their racial inferiority 
and from the bonds of slave mentality. This 
can be accomplislred through achievement. 
Let the younger generation of the ‘Orient, 
particularly India, realise their responsibility 
and calmly devote their best energies to 
surpass the West in honest competition in the 
field of achievement and this will lea"d to 
permanent emancipation of Asia and therefore 
India and better understahding between the 
East and the West. 

Asia, that in the past gave to the world . 
Confucius, Buddha, Jesus, Mohammed and at 
present Tagore and Gandhi must emancipate 
herself to lead the world from its present 
condition — “civilised barbarism”. There is 
not the least doubt thaf the West, which 
worships power, will not pay any attention 
to the genuine greatness of the Orient unless 
Asia can assert politically. This political 
assertion of India and the rest of Asia must 
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neither be regarded nor directed as a move- 
ment for national jingoism. In the call for 
Asian emancipation I see a special spiritual 
value, a new ideal of freedom for all, particu- 


larly the emancipation of the “Power-mad 
West”- from its present dangerous illusions. 

New York City. 

April, 24, 1924. EAmal 


HISTORICAL RECORDS OF NORTHERN INDIA, 1700-1817 

By Prof. JADUNATH SARKAR 


I shall not deal here with the historical 
records of this period written in Euro- 
pean languages. The English records 
have been mostly hand-listed up to 1793, and 
many of them have been printed, some in full, 
some in the slightly abridged form called 
calendars. The French records at Pondicherry 
have been catalogued and are in a rapid 
process of publication, thanks to the enter- 
prise of the Society for the History of the 
French Colonies and the impetus given to 
Indo-Prench history by M. Alfred Martineau. 

As for the Portuguese papers preserved 
at Goa, the more important of them, such as 
treaties, diplomatic correspondence, instrac- 
tions to Government officers &c., have been 
printed by J. ^F. J. Biker in his Colleccao dc 
Tmiados c concertos, 14 vols. The other 
papers in the Goa archives are of minor im- 
portance, because in the 17th century the 
Portuguese ceased to occupy an influential 
position in Indian politics, and sank into a 
mere provincial power. They lost connection 
with the imperial Government of Delhi, and 
had diplomatic relations only with the petty 
chieftains in their immediate neighbourhood, 
such as the Savant of Yadi (“the Bounsello”), 
^d the desais of Sunda, Sanquelin, Bicholin, 
Ponda, &c., besides a short war with ShambhnjL 
Early in the 18th century, they had some 
hostilities with the Peshwas: but after the 
peace with Baji Rao I in 1739 their relations 
with the Poona Government are indicated 
only by a stnall series of MS. reports from 
Portuguese dgents at the Peshwa’s 
, 1 ,^° ^‘^dition to what Biker has printed. 
, le i ortuguese records, therefore, cease to 
pi ray value_ for North Indian history 
the accession of Aurangzib. 


n 

The problem of Indian history !in the 
Mughal period is to find out the most original 
sources of information. We, no doubt, possess 
the contemporary official histories, ^Yritten by 
order'Af the Emperors of Delhi from Babur 
to Bahadur Shah I. But they are derivative 
works, as they were compiled from stiU earlier 
■records, or documents written immediately 
after the events described. To this latter 
class belong (1) the despatches from the vari- 
ous provincial governors and generals, (2) the 
reports sent to Court by news-writers and 
spies, (3) tlie summaries of such of these des- 
patches and reporis as were read out to the 
Emperor in public Court and embodied in the 
akJibarat or manuscript news-sheets sent to 
the various Rajahs and -nobles by their agents 
at the imperial darhar, and (4) the instracrions 
of the Emperor and his ministers to officers 
absent bn duty. Of the first and fourth classes 
much material has perished, and the only 
remnant now surviving is the handful incor- 
porated in formal letter-books left behind by 
certain secretaries or munsJns in the^ service 
of the Emperor and some nobles. No report 
of a Government spy or news-writer is now in 
existence in its full original dorm. Therefore, 
the scientific historian of the Mughal period is 
left 'to depend almost entirely upon the aJdi- 
barat or news-sheets telling us of the daily 
occuirences at the imperial Court, the Emp- 
eror’s movements and public orders, and the 
news and rumours circulating there. 

The importance of these manuscript news- 
papers or unofficial Court-bulletins has been 
described by me in a paper read at the Second 
Session of the Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission held at Lahore in 1920. I then called 
them the Missing Links of Lidian History- 
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because at that time only two sets of these 
documents were known to exist, namely a 
large collection refeiTing to Aurangzib’s reign 
in the Library of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
London, and tiventy-two sheets only dated 
the close of Muhammad Shah’s reign in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. 

Since then large masses of these raw mat- 
erials of Mughal history have been traced. 
The earliest and most copious belong to the 
Jaipur State archives, and run from 1681 to 
1725. Those of a later period e.xist in great 
volume, but dispersed over many collections 
and with sad gaps in their midst. 

The imperial Government as well as pri- 
vate persons (such as dependent Eajahs) also 
kept news-reporters in the camps of the Mughal 
princes and other grandees who governed pro- 
vinces' or commanded expeditions. Akhbarat 
of this class has been found for Prince 
Muhammad Azam Shah’s viceroyalty of Gujrat 
and Prince Bidar Bakht’s governorship of 
Malwa, both in the closing years of Aurangzib’s 
reign. The former belong to the E. A. 
S. and the latter to Jaipur. For the second 
half of the 18th century records of this class 
are copious as I shall indicate a little later. 
We thus get the raw materials of provincial 
history, though not in an unbroken series. 

m 

Prom 1750 onwards the Emperor’s power 
rapidly declined and the importance of the 
provincial governors increased. The Delhi 
Court, therefore, fell into insignificance as the 
creative centre of political news; it merely 
continued as a sort of news-exchange. The 
wazir of Oudh, the EohUa sardar, the Jaipur 
Kajah, the Jat chief of Bharatpur, Sindhia, 
Holkar, the successors of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
and even Eanjit Singh of Lahore, now domi- 
nated the political scene, each for a period only. 
Happily, many of the news-letters written from 
their camps and Courts have been preserved, 
though many more have perished. 

But the news-sheets now change their 
character in two ways ; First, unlike the alch- 
barat of Auranezib’s or Bahadur Shah’s Court, 
they do not record any and every news heard 
there, nor mention every Court incident, great 
and small. They give longer accounts and of 
selected news only; or speaking in terms 
more familiar to us, they cease to be mere 
telegraphic summaries and assume more and 
more Oie character of news-paper reports. 
Secondly, they join togetlier in one report the 
news of several days, sometimes a fortnight, 
instead of giving only one day’s or sometimes 


one noon’s news only. This change made it 
necessary to use two or three very long 
sheets of paper, while the brief daily news- 
letters of Aurangzib’s or even Muhammad 
Shah’s time were compressed into one small 
slip of paper only. These late 18th century 
akhbarat exactly resemble the news columns 
of our old English weekly papers of the days 
before the telegraph. 

The news-sheets also change their name 
at this period, being no longer designated 
akhbarat-i-darbar-i-muala, but simply akhbar, 
satvanih, pareha-i-akhbar.^ or alnval-i-taxa. 

It may be objected that these news-letters 
are not authentic, as they contain only what 
was heard or rumoured at the place of their 
writing and are not of the same value as 
despatches and secret State-papers written by 
the makers of history. An examination of the 
real character of these akhbarat shows that 
the objection is based upon a misconception.. 
For one thing, they do contain summaries of 
despatches received or sent out (except 
secret orders). Secondly, no secret could be 
kept in Mughal India. And thirdly, the 
news circulating at the Court of a king or 
^ the camp of a general, whether true or 
” false, was the only information available to 
him, and it determined'his line of action. "We 
thus get from the akhbtirat a knowledge of 
the true springs of his conduct and policy. 

IT 

The perishing of the greater part of the 
Mughal State-papers and Court-bulletins is 
due to a cause which European historians 
do not easily realise. In pre-British days the 
records of every department of the Mughal 
Government or a feudatory State were usually 
kept in the house of the Secretary of that 
department and not in anj-- Government 
building or archives. Ho doubt, revenue 
returns, accounts, &c., would be kept in the 
record-room of the revenue department, by 
reason of their immense Tolume and the 
need of frequent reference. But all other 
' papers, after they have been read and 
answered, and thus have ceased to be what we 
now call “Current correspondence”, would be 
taken by the secretary to his own house, where 
he transacted his work when not in attendance 
on the prince or the minister. Administrative 
convenience dictated this practice, as, in the 
absence of a State archivist or general record- 
keeper, the secretary to a department was 
the only “walking index” to the old records 
of that department; he alone knew what 
papers were possessed by the Government 
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with, reference to a particular case and where 
these papers were. None else could pick 
them out quickly.- 

The result of this old practice was dis- 
astrous for history, as Sir Dayakishan Kaul 
pointed out in his paper on the Patiala 
records read at i^hor in 1920. With the 
decay of the old families of hereditary secre- 
taries, much valuable material of first-rate 
importance has perished. Masses of old paper 
have rotted in their houses or been swept 
away as rubbish by their poor i^orant 
descendants, while the masters of the old 
secretaries have neglected to recover these 
records from their houses. 

V 

The Jaipur State archives, as may be 
expected, contain a large mass of letters from 
the Mughal Government and the officers of 
the Rajah to him, besides a huge collection 
of accounts papers which will be of fiist- 
rate importance for the 'economic history of 
Rajputana in the 17th and 18th centuries, if 
such a history ever comes to be written. 
But one series which I had looked for there 
cannot be found, I mean the secret corre- 
spondence between the Marathas and the 
Jaipur Rajahs, which must be of very great 
value, as Sawai Jai'- Singh brought the 
Marathas into Malwa, and his successors had 
frequent relations, usually unfriendly, with 
the Deccani generals throughout the 18th 
century. 

There are twelve rooms on the ground 
floor of the Amber palace stored with old 
State papers, all of which with a few excep- 
tions have been eaten up and reduced to 
mould by white-ants. I could read three 
scraps of these and found them to have been 
sent by^ Rajah Ram Singh from Rangamati 
on the Assam frontier in 1674. These, so 
far as can be now judged from their appear- 
ance, were not papers of imperial interest or 
first-rate importance, but belonged to the 
minor class of salary bills, accounts, army- 
lists, revenue returns of villages &a The 
old revenue papers of the various parganahs 
belonging to Jaipur, from the 18th century 
onwards have been carefully preserved with 
due arrangement in another office (the 
Mustaufi daftar) in Amber, (though here, too, 
some bundles are ant-eaten). 

The Jaipur darbar is rich in the posses- 
sion of a great number of genuine old 
fannans with their seals and embroidered 
cloth envelopes {hhariias) quite intact. These 
are of extreme value and may properly 


adorn a historical museum. Nowhere else in 
the world has such a collection survived. 

AH the extant records of Udaipur have 
been embodied by Kaviraj Shyaraaldas in 
his monumental Hindi history the Vira-vinode. 
Stray documents, such as farmans from the 
Emperors, liasb-ul-hul:ms and panvanahs 
from his ministers, and news-letters, are 
possessed by some other Rajput States, and 
even by private families. But the time and 
labour required in listing and co-ordinating 
them would be out of all proportion to their 
value. Most of them are later than 1740, and 
their owners are not always communicative. 
Lala Sri Ram, an enlightened rafs of 
Delhi, has two volumes of diaries, — one 

dealing with the Marathas in northern India' 
in 1792-3, and the other with the inmerial 
family in Delhi fort in 1854-55^ — both of 
which have been described in the Journal of 
Indian History for Feb. 1922, (Vol. I, pt- 2.) 
They are of rather late dates; but his collec- 
tion is always open to scholars. 
stray alchbars have gone to the India office, 
London. (See Ethe’s Catalogue) 


TI 

The -Bharat Itihas Samsodhak 
Poona is building up a store of late lot 
century news-letters in Persian (particnlany 
relating to Mahadji Sindhia), which promises 
to grow in volume if private •_ 

Deccan are liberal enough 
historical records of this class in the alan 
library, for ready use by research studen . 
Several families of hereditary State servarim 
of the Peshwa period, such as 
■Waqnis, &c., stiU hold large or_ small bancues 
of old papers, which are perishing 
neglect. The general ignorance ■ or 
Persian language .prevailing in the Becc 
will prevent the examination and use 
these records in the houses of their prese 

owners. , . , 

As for the news-letters . and other histor- 
ical papers written in the Marathi language, 
there was a very large collection of them m 
the house of Nana Fadnis at the village o 
Menanli. Some of them have been save 
from destruction and printed by Rao Bahaa 
D. B. Parasnis, and some, I undersffind hav 
been brought to the Poona Mandal. J-o 
entire collection, judging from their 
position as the do facto bead of the alarafn 
State for many eventful years, must be ven 
valuable. They, however, refer to the la 
quarter of the IStli century. 
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MI 

His Highness the Holknr of Indore has 
veiy copious i-ocords in the Harnthi langu- 
age, the earliest of n-liich date ’ back to the 
time of the first [Malliar Rao, tlie founder of 
the dynasty. TJioro are abundant reports 
from the agents of this State at the Courts 
of Oudh, Delhi, Jaiptir, Calcutta, etc., in the 
second half of the 18th century, and particu- 
larly of the time of Ahalya Uni. A fire in 
the archives lias destroyed some precious 
bundles, but mucli more has escaped with a 
slight scorching along the edge, — so that at 
tiie worst each paper in these damaged 
bundles has lost only tlireo linos of writing. 
If these documents are properly arranged and 
calendared, it would win for His Highness 
the Holknr tlio praise and gratitude of the 
learned world. 

It is not known to outsiders that the 
enterpricc and perseverance of the Foreign 
Office of the Holkar’s Government have 
secured, at an immense cost, faithful tran- 
scripts of all the English records in the India 
Office, London, and the Jfarathi papers in the 
Poshwa’s Daftar, Poona, relating to Holkar, 
Sindhia and the Puars of Dhar. The city of 
Indore, therefore, can now afford nearly all 
the materials for a full historj' of Halwa iu 
tiio 18th century. An earnest historian, if he 
is prepared to undertake this task, will 
probably find every help in the learning of 
Dr. Kibe, the ripe knowledge and devotion of 
3Iessrs. Jfathu Lai and Phadke, and the 
scholarship of 3Ir. A. N. Bhagwat, who are 
directly connected witii the records of Indore. 

THI 

In tho Land Alienation Office at Poona, 
miscalled tho Peshwa’s Daftar,— because tho 
Peshwa’s papers form only a fraction of its 
contents, — there are twenty-four bundles of 
historical materials in the Persian language. 

I have made a rapid examination of all of 
them. About half tho mass is absolutely 
useless, being made up of children’s copy- 
books, lithographed Persian -works, fragments 
of 3ISS., and ordinary waste paper. Au exa- 
mination of tliem is apt to produce tho linsfy 
idea that tho Inam Commission had made 
house-searches throughout the countiy, 
brought to Poona everything written 'in 
Persian and every scrap of old writing in 
Modi that they found anywhere, and left 
the bundles undisturbed ever ''afterwards. 
The fact is that tho holders of inam lands 
deposited all their old papers without dis- 
crimination in the office of the Inam Commis- 


sion, .and these have remained there un- 
examined, — at least unsorted, unindexed, and 
unreturned. The only thing done has been 
to tie them up in cloth-bundles of a toler- 
ably uniform size, by bringing together the 
papers of several families, without distinctiou 
of date or place. 

Roughly half the contents are waste 
paper. About one-fourth consists of old 
revenue accounts of parganahs like Sironj, 
Chamargunda, Ahraadnagar, etc., and these 
are of little use now. But tho residue of 
about one-quarter of the mass is true historic- 
al material, some of them being oF'the 
highest value. They may be classified 
thus ; — 

(i) Formans from tiie Mughal Emperors 
and tho older Adil Siiahi dynasty. 

(iil Parwanahs or orders. 

(iii) Copies of grants, attested under the 
seal of tho qazi {Ichadim-i-shara) . 

(iv) News-letters from Northern India, and 
a few from British armies, mostly later than 
1806. 

(v) Private legal documents, such as 
bonds, agreemente, receipts, jury reports 
(mahaxar), and petitions to tho Mughal 
Government. 

IX' 

I shall hero specially dwell on the fourth 
of the above classes. The original Persian 
news-letters tiiat were sent from Labor, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Jaipur and other capitals to 
tho British Indian Government at Calcutta 
throughout tho 18th century, have perished. 
But English translations of them made at the 
time have been preseiwed and are printed 
in 3 vols. of Calendar of Persian Corre- 
spondcncc, with rivo others ready for the 
press. Similarly, the Imperial Record Office 
at Calcutta possesses a long series of letters 
written by Col. J. Collins, Resident at the 
Court of Daulat Rao Sindhia, to Lord 
Wellesley or his Secretarj’, during the very 
important period just preceding the Second 
JIaratha War. (Only four of Collins’s letters 
have been printed in WeUesley’s Despatches 
ed. b}' 3Inrtin). These contain English sum- 
maries of tiie intelligence sent by traders 
and British agents from various centres in 
Upper India. We thus possess the news' on 
which Wellesley shaped his policy. 

But there is a vast collection of news- 
letters in the original Persian belonging to 
our Government, though not noticed hitheito. 
These are in the Poona Alienation f' - and 
exceed a thousand in number. 
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refer to the period leading up to and during 
the last Maratha War. They came from the 
Courts of Ranjit Singh (who is called Lahor- 
■wala and Sardar, as he had not yet developed 
into a Alaharajah), Amir Khan of Tonk, the 
Begam of Bhop^, Jagat Singh of 'Jaipur, 
Holkar, Baulat Rao Sindhia, Raghuji Bhonsle, 
Mudhaji Bhonsle Appa Salub, Zalim Singh 
of Kotah, and the Kizam, and the camps of 
O^ehterlony, General Beatson, and Jletcalfe. 
SWeral of these packets of news still retain 
their covering letter, — some addressed to 
“Colonel Sahib.” This verj" valuable mass 
should bo flattened, properly an-angcd, listed, 
and made available for scholars. 

The Land Alienation Office of Poona, on 
its Persian side, possesses in addition to these 
varied original materials for political and 
military history, also several documents fit 
to be exhibited in a museum, of which I 
shall here cite three examples : — 

(1) The original farraan of Shah Jahan, 
dated 1630, to Kheloji Bhonsle, the first 
cousin of the great Shivaji’s father Shahji, 
praising him for his loyalty to the imperial 
cause and urging him to work hard and 
serwe Tamin-ud-daula, the Mughal general in 
tlie Deccan. 

(2) An order from Aurangzib, dated 9th 
January, 1690, warning the imperial coUectors 
of provisions in parganah 'Ciiamargunda'not 
to molest the peasants in securing grain for 
the imperial camp. 

(3) A petition from a high officer to 
the Emperor, making certain demands, with 
the Emperor’s reply to each item of demand 
written in his own hand in the margin 
against it. 

Many more such interesting documents 
might bo picked up by a more detailed 
examination. ' 


X 

The result of the searches for historical 
materials so long made by mo, may be 
summed up thus : — 

Period 1700-1725 .... e.xtremcly rich 
in Persian al-liharats (mostly in London and 
Jaipur), ^Marathi documents verj' few, but 
Pcsliwa's Daftar likely to yield .some. 

1725-17.57 . . . poor in Persian and Marathi 
sources. Much material has perished. Only 
20 sheets .of Persian ahhhamt (1744) in Paris 
and four in Poona L. A. Office fc. 1754.) 
The surviving Marathi documents iiave been 
mostly published. 

1757-1781 ... a small amount of Persian 
akhbarai still extant in tiic Poona Sfandnl; 
Englisli trans. of many (originals lost) in 
Calendar of Persian Cor. JIany Sfarathi 
papers already printed, and many news-lettere 
in that language extant in Indore (but not 
yet catalogued). Many Persian aJdiharat likely 
to come to light in Poona. 

1781-1795 .... very copious ^larathi 
papers, (largo numbers of them 
printed by Parasnis. Rajwnde,_ and Khare.) 
Enormous quantities of unprinted Marathi 
sources at Indore, Poona and probably also 
at Gwalior. Persian aldiharat already dis- 
cov'ered, many for 178S-1795, and 
constantly accumulating at the Poona Manciai. 
Menauli records very rich in Persian ana 
Marathi papers. 

1795-1817 . . . huge collection of Persian 
akhhatat in the L. A. Office, and Mandal ot 
P oona, with a few in the I. 0. L. English 
summaries in the despatches of J. Collins, 
(Imperial Record Office). Marathi 
copious (many published down to loUa). 
English MS. sources not yet calendared. 


THE ETEKNAL CHINESE OHESTION 

BT BENOy KOJIAK SAKKAE 


_ Soviet Russia ok Chtka. 

T here is civjl war in China once more 
and, as usual, on constitutional questions. 
. . 11118 ^ time the situation is grave enough 

o uivite 'talks” among the great powers in 
'•gard to intervention. Curiously enough, 


the only power that seems to stand by China s 
case against foreign intervention is Russia, 
the state whose enmity to the Chinese people 
was never less cruel than that of the nations 
whom she condemns to-day. 

But perhaps the soul of Russia has been 
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pur-tr'd fitr.)U"h (ho of HolKhcvifc- 

philosopiiy. And it Inis suited the loaders 
of thv-? Soviet Federation of Russian Kopnblics 
to ctndlonu'e the rigiit of the four ‘■hourcoois”- 
iniperinlistic states, vir. Groat Britain, I'rance, 
the Uniied States and Japan to interfere 
in the imlities of Chinn and flic Far Eastern 
Seas. 

Ciu.s'A. Rojiantic ash Rkai, 

Neither civil Avar nor foreien intervention 
is liowoA’er a new tliitn: in Ciiinese politics. 
These are some of the “eternal questions” 
AvitI) Aviiicli every stuilent of international law 
is familiar. But unfoitunately. as a rule, 
})eople dare not look facts in tiio face and 
licsitide to call a sjiado a sjjado. 

So far ns Cln'na is concerned, the romantic 
idealism populari-Nod by the Avritin"s of 
Bertrand Bns-'cll and ,Tohn Dowoy in Enslish- 
speakinir lands and by Rudolf Encken and 
ICeyserlin^ in the Gonnanistic Avorld has 
served hut to iwopat^ato among tlio .alleged 
friends and lovers of itie Cliineso peo|)lo a false 
orientation in regard to tiio actualities. But 
the Tii'olpolilih lias to bo faced today or to- 
morrow, romanticism notwithstanding. 


Piiorrssoir Goon.sow on nm Rkuit 
or FomaoN Co.vnion 

In 1915 tlio American professor. Dr. 
Goodnow, a.s adviser to Frc'-ident Yuan Siii- 
kni of the Chinese Republic, submiitcd a 
memorandum of goA'ornmont.al systems. One 
of the re.asons Avby ho considered the resto- 
ration of monarcliy desirable for China is 
that othorAvise disorder Avould prevail in tlio 
country. And 

"It is '^AfppTOining less and loss likol.v that coun- 
tries AVill 1)0 permitted to AA-ork out their OAvn 
salA-ation throush disoidcr and revolution, ns may 
IwA'c boon the case dttnnfr the p.ast eenfar.v Avith 
.some of (lie. Roiitli Aniqriain countries Under 
modem conditions countiic.s must de\nsc some 
-mclliod of povommoiit under Avhich peace Avill be 
maint.iined or they Avill haA'O to submit to forcisn 
control." (Journal of the Amcrirnn Axialic Axxo- 
ciation, NoA-ember, lOl.o.) 

'L'iiis is a mercilessly frank statement, and 
the point, of vioAv Avould seem inhuman to 
Young China and to those of its idealistic 
friends Avho desire to sec the PoAvers let the 
Far East alone. But this is only a scientific 
conclusion from the lessons of diplomatic 
history. 

Writers on international laAv assert indeed 
that nations have every right to Avorir ont 
their destiny in their OAvn Avay, or as tlie 
phrase has become current in the literature 
on politics during and since the Groat War, 


Uioj' have tlio right of ‘‘sclf-detcrmin.ation’'. 
But the rights of rebels, revolutionaries and 
secessionists, on the one hand, and those of 
foreign intervention in an independent state, 
on flic otlier, are some of the other eternal 
questions tliat are loft to the practical states- 
men and the vixhvasliahti or Avorld-forces, 
i. c, tlio conjuncture of circumstances to 
.solve. 

Now foreign intorA'cntion in the internal 
afiiiirs of a state “to the point of actual des- 
truction of its political independence ” is 
noitlier to bo tiio special niisfoi’tune of re- 
publican China nor ,an iniquity to • bo perpe- 
, trated for (lie first time in Chinese 'histoi’y. 
The question of the form of government for 
China is thus not specially affected by this 
danger. 


iNTEr.VPNTIO.V AS A POUTICAI, .MimiOD I.N 
JfnOIEVAL EcUOI’E 

During fiie Jfiddle Ages no Enropean' 
State could bo called really sovereign even 
Avitiiin its torritori.al limits' The Pope had 
mo riglit to interfere in the local civics of 
Christendom, and his cardinals, legates and 
pardonor.s onjo 5 'cd_ “o.vtra-tcrritoriality” overy- 
Avlierc. Jratrimonial relations and religious 
sympathies dictated, moreover, the foreign 
policies of rulers. 

The ruler himself was in law but a land-' 
lord among landlords The same landlord 
could in those days o'A'ii manors and serfs 
under more than one Idng. A baron in one 
state could be king in another. Tlie cities 
'‘''^’•anccs among themselves, or 
Avitli the feudal lords against kings, or Avith 
the kings against' the fendal lords ^ 

The iftnseatic League gave laAA-s to the 
mugs of Denmark and Sweden. Each of the 
rtalinn city-states Avas divided between the 
imperial Gibellin and tlie Papal-Guelph fac- 
tion^ so tliat both tlie German Emperor and 
the Pope freely took part in the intiigues of 
the republics of Italy. Intervention 

was thus the very essence of the system of 
leiuiaustic politics in Catholic Europe. 

Fkoji Westphawa to the JIo.veoe 
Docthine 

Tiio peace of Westphalia (IGJSj is re- 
garded as the first Inndmaiic of modernism in 
the conception of soveieignt}-. But even 
since then the independence of States has 
been infringed upon b}' the Powers on iniiu- 
merablo occasions. Today tlie ostensible 
object of intervention is the maintenance of 
peace in the backward countries” in the 
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interest of foreign commerce and investment's. 
At otlior times tbo pretext has been self- 
preservation, enforcement of a legal right, 
prevention of atrocities, considerations of 
hnmanitj' and so forth. 

The death of Chailes II of Spain in ITOO 
was an incitement to Louis XIY to interfere 
on behalf of his grandson Pnilip as a candi- 
date for the ioreign throne. The Spanish 
succession could not thus remain a mere 
Spanish question ; it brought on a world-war 
in which the real issues were the expansion 
of coTuraerce and the balance of power. The 
notorious partitions of Poland 1(1772,1793,1795) 
are the standing monuments of the Powers 
right to intervention in a territory of politi- 
cal turmoil. 

The partition of France, also, became a 
question of practical politics in 1793 under 
conditions similar to those of present-day 
China. Austria, Bavaria, England, Russia, 
Spain and Sardinia were to have obtained 
sMces of French territory and left France a 
harmless third-class power. 

In 180S Fapoleon ordered that Prussia 
should not keep an army of more than 40,000 
men. The Holy Alliance (1815) was an open 
alliance organized for intervention. The 
Slon'roe Doctrine (1823), as a publicly an- 
nounced defence against intervention, came in- 
to being on the assumption that the right to 
intervention was a fact 

Aheiucax IxTERvnvnoxs ix the 
Laux States 

By the “Ostend llanifesto"’ of 1854 the 
United States declared the right to seize Cuba 
by force, should Spain be reluctant to seR 
it. Americans intervention in the war (1898) 
between Spain and Cuba is an infringement 
of the rights of independent states, as also 
her notoriously hasty recognition of Panama 
as a republic (1903) in the. midst of its 
secession disputes with Colombia. 

Foreigx Iktebvextiox • IX Persia 
During the birth-throes of the Hew 
Persia (1906-1909), again, the constitutional 
or nationalist party has been constantly 
thwarted by the intrigues of Europeans 
with the Shah and his courtiers. The Anglo- 
Russian convention of 1907 defined to their 
^ own satisfaction the spheres of influence of 
the two foreign powers, and was foUowed 
by their joint , demands on the Medjlis 
(’^•jRonal parliament) to obey the Shah 
(1908). The destruction of the first Medjlis 
was consummated by the Shah with the 


“Cossack brigade’' commanded by a Rmssian 
Colonel. 

Tlien came tbo viitual annexation of tbo 
fertile province of Azarb.aijan in Horth-Bast 
Persia by Russia on the all-too familiar 
pretext of safeguarding foreign interests 
during the second Per.-ian revolution (1909) 
that eventuated in the dejiosition of Moham- 
med Ali. One must also mention the British 
ultimatum of October IG, 1910, which demand- 
ed the policing of the roads in Southern 
Persia by the Government of India at the 
cx])ensG of the Persian Customs Department. 

THE “lYTEGRlTY OF TURKEY” 

Last but not least, the intervention of 
Christian states whether individuaUy or in 
concert in the Ottomau Empire was the 
most universally accepted article of faith 
among statesmen. The “integrity of Turkey,” 
however, was indeed an asset of the British 
empire against Russian advance and was 
therefore solemnly announced at the end of 
the Crimean Mar (1856). 

But the powers have still found occasions 
to interfere with Turkish rule in Crete, 
Armenia and Sjuia. The Berlin Congress 
(1878) virtually legalized and legitimized the 
international administration of the pi;oblem 
of internal reforms in Turkey. And it was 
the demand for European mediation in the 
administration of ^lacedonia that exasperated 
the Young Turks into the second Balkan 
Mar (1912). 

SEUr-DETERUlXATIOX VS . IxTERVEXTIOX 

And to crown aU, the last war was 
brought about directly by the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia, compliance with which 
would have implied the regular intervention 
of Austria-Hungary in Serbian adminis- 
tration. Can it not be affirmed, then, without 
being too cynical that “self-direction” or 
independence is the exception, and interven- 
tion, the rule in the history of international 
relations ? 

Ijiferial Ghixa EX Ixterxatioxal Law 

It is only in the perspective of aU. these 
world-developments in diplomatic intercourse 
that the problem of China can be intelligently 
grasped. To treat China as an exception in 
intematiopal relations would appear to be as 
great a fallacy as to regard Chinese civiliza- 
tion, social institutions, philosophy, arts and 
so forth as something peculiarly Chinese or 
distinctively Oriental. 

Me shall first discuss the “external” 
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sovereignty of China, her relative posi- 
tion and prestige vrith regard to other inde- 
pendent Powers. In 1842 the Opium Wax 
deprived China of Hong-Kong. In 1859 
Russia wrested from her • 809 square miles 
north of the Amur River, the teiTitory 
south-east of the Ifhingan Mountains, the 
Russian maritime province, and Vladivostok, 
and in 1871 the land between Balkash and 
China. 

In 1871 Japan took possession of the Liu- 
Kin islands between China and Formosa. 
Burma was lost to Imperial China in 1886. 
the French republic annexed Indo-China the 
same year and engineered subsequently the 
separation of Siam from Chinese overlord- 
ship. 

The China-Japan war of 1894 led to the 
loss of Formosa and the virtual cession of 
Korea to the idctors. In 1898 Kiaou-Chaou 
was seized by Lermany, Kwang-cbau'-wan by 
France, "Vei-hei-wei by England, and Port 
Arthur by Russia. By 1899, as Brown re- 
marks in Neiv Forces in Old China, “in aU 
three thousand mil^es of coast-line there was 
not a harbour in which she could mobilize 
her own ships without the consent of the 
hated foreigner”. 

During all this period the Chinese empire 
had of course to pay enormous indemnities 
to the powers, for the least loss sustained by 
the aggressors'^ as missionaries, merchants or 
travellers even in out-of-the-way places. All 
this is surely “foreign intervention in China” 
“to the point of actual destruction of inde- 
pendence.” 

The only parallel is to be sought in the 
steps by which Turkey has been robbed of 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, the Balkan 
States, Kuweitt, and recently Arabia and 
Mesopotamia. 

The Status of Chikese Abroad 

Let us now -look to external sovereignty 
from the other side of the shield, vix., with 
reference to the treatment of China and her 
people abroad. Between 1855 and 1905 Im- 
■ j^erial China had to enter into humiliating 
'^‘treaties” with the United States " and accept 
from that power the most atrocious discri- 
minative laws against the Chinese immi- 
grants. Each of these laws was, moreover, a 
violation of treaties 

American citizenship was denied to per- 
sons of the Chinese race by the Burlingame 
Treaty (1868). Tlie Treaty of 1880 compelled 
China to give the United States the right to 
restrict and suspend Chinese immigration. 

23—7 


China was not in a position to- retaliate the 
massacre of innocent Chinese men, women 
and children in "Wyoming, "Washington and 
California (1885-1886). The constant out- 
rages on the person and property of her 
people “legally” living on American soil re- 
mained uninderanified by the state of federal 
governments. 

The Scott Act of 1888 and the Geary 
Act of 1892 relating to the status of Chinese 
immigrants in America reduced the empire 
of China to the most contemptuous abyss in 
the international world. In 1904 the United 
States finally re-enacted all the previous res- 
triction-laws excluding Chinese' immigrants. 
America’s treatment of China for half a 
century is comprehensible solely on the 
postulate that China’s independence was to 
be respected only on paper (A. C. Coolidge: 
“Fhe United States as a World-Potver”, 
pp. 335-37). 

The Eiipress-Dowager’s Patriotic Edict 

It is clear, therefore, that towards the 
beginning of the twentieth century Imperial 
China descended to the nadir of sovereignty 
so fdr, as her external relations were con- 
cerned. We shall now study the state of her 
“internal” sovereignty about the same 
period, i. e., the rights she exercised on her 
own territory without intervention from 
foreign Powers or their nationals. 

Since the treaty of Nanking in 1842 
China has been “opened” by over a hundi-ed 
treaties with foreigners. Mostly commercial 
in character, these are documents of “con- 
cessions” which have deprived the Chinese 
in one way or another of their legitimate 
sovereignty over their own lands and 
waters. The military aggressions in Greater 
China coupled with the economico-political 
concessions within China Proper could not 
but draw from the Empress Dowager’s hands 
a most dangerous edict bitterly “anti-bar- 
' barian” i.e., anti-foreign hs it was. It ran 
thus ; 

“The various Powers cast upon us looks of 
tigerlike voracity, hustling each otlier in their 
endeavours to be first to seize upon our innermost 
territories. Tliey think that China, liavin'^ 
neither money nor troops, would never venture to 
0 to war -with them. Tliey fail to understand 
owever, that there are certain things which this 
empire can never consent to, and that if hard 
pressed, we have no alternative but to rely upon 
the justice of our cause, the knowledge of which 
in our breasts strengthens our resolves and steels 
us to present a united front against our aggressors.” 
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The Boxer Revolt 

In 1900 the Chinese Tvere driven to do 
what little Serbia has since done in 1914 
They made a desperate attempt to defend 
their sovereignty against the intervention of 
the encroachers. The Boxer Uprising proved 
abortive, however’, and left China not only 
ruinously indebted on account of indemnitj* 

• but also . completely humiliated and at the 
mercy of the Powers. 

The treaty of 1901 forbade the Chinese 

(1) to import fire arms for two years, and 

(2) to hold otBcial examinations for five 
years in the cities where foreigners had been 
attached. It compelled them moreover (1) to 
add an important area of Peking to the al- 
ready spacious grounds of the Legation 
Quarters to be fortified and garrisoned by 
foreign troops, (2) to raze to the ground the 
Taku forts which defended the entrance to 
Peking, and (3) to have the railway from 
the sea to the capital occupied bj' foreign' 
troops. Under the terms of the same trea^, 
China had also (1) to execute the members 
of anti-foreign societies and (2) to summari- 
ly dismiss district officers and even provin- 
cial viceroys if they did not suppress anti- 
foreign outbreaks. 

Uerman3% crashed as she is by the "War, 
has since 1918 been experiencing all these Chi- 
nese conditions under the military, economic, 
and political bonds imposed upon her by 
the peace of YersaUles. 

f 

The Chisese Botcott of AjrEiucA 

The political nullity of the Chinese even 
within the limits of Girina Proper was thus 
categorically “declared” by the treaty of 1901. 
It became more clear in 1905 when the 
United States forced Young China to with- 
draw the boycott of American goods, ships 
and institutions it had decreed in retaliation 
of half a century’s persecution suffered by 
the Chinese people at the hands of the 
Americans in the United States. 

The Chinese government was reproached 
by the American minister at Peking for its 
“extraordinary supineness.” in the matter ; 
and was ordered to deprive Tseng Shaoching, 
the head of the Pu-kien merchants’ guild in 
Shanghai and chairman of the boycott 
, committee, of his official rank of taot’ai, and 
punish him in an exemplary manner. The 
boycott had thereupon to be disclaimed by 
the Cliinese Foreign Office and at length 
suppressed by an Imperial edict 


JIonarchy Ko Shield ag.vixst Ixteuvexhox 

These are not facts of auti-dilurian history 
and no profound antiquarian scholarship is 
needed to excavate these items in human 
relations. Nor has human nature undergone 
any revolutionary change during the last 
two or three decades although it has certain- 
ly been enriched with the experiences of the 
Great War, Bolshevism and the so-called 
league of nations. One therefore does not 
grow any the wiser by shutting one's eyes 
to the methodology of powerful neighbours 
in regard to the integrity and sovereignty 
of weaker States. 

It is clear that long before the establish- 
ment of the republic, the poweiful nations 
found reasons to interfere in China. Repub- 
lic or no republic, therefore, they may assume 
direct administration of its government 
whenever, to use Goodnow’s words “this is 
necessary to the attainment of the ends de- 
sired,” provided, of course, the Powers can 
agree among themselves as to the partition 
of the spoil. The American expert’s pres- 
cription of a monarchical form of govern- 
ment for China was therefore an absurd per- 
formance. It would be illogical and unhistoric- 
al to blame the republic for the misfortunes 
of China. 

Eetoblicax Chixa 

There was no improvement in China’s 
international status between the events of 
1900 (and 1905) and the abolition of monar- 
chy in 1911. It is sheer blindness to the 
realities (on the part of Eur-American 
political theorists) or patriotic timidity to 
look facts in the face (on the part of the 
Chinese themselves) that is responsible for 
the false idea that China was an independent 
country in 1911. There has besides, been 
no change in her position among the Powers 
during the twelve or thirteen years of the 
republic {Vide the present author’s Futurism 
of Young Asia, pp. 230-247). 

Rather, like the revolution of 1906 m 
Persia and of 1908-9 in Turkey, the Chinese 
revolution has resulted in the enfeehlemeut of • 
the Orientals and the increase of aliendom 
in Asia. Or perhaps, strictly speaking, Asian 
weakness has been brought up to the lime- 
light jnst on account of these nationalistic, 
constitutional and republican upheavals. The 
world has been thereby made fully conscious 
as to how terribly incompetent Young Asia 
happens to be in the technique of modern life- 

Only in one quarter has Hemal Pasha, luckUy 
for. Asia,' succeeded in enhancing her 
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reputation by the international standard. But 
in other quarters Kemal Pashas do not seem to 
be forthcoming, — not at any rate in China 
for the time being. 

The Making of Boundaeies 

If the foreign interventions are normal or 
natural phenomena in China not less so are the 
civil wars. "Weakness in the fields of finance, 
industry and military equipment has thrown 
the Chinese up into the arms of the foreign- 
ers. The war between the provinces, al- 
tliough ostensibly a constitutional struggle, 
is a symptom of another weakness. That 
weakness of the Chinese people has to be 
sought in certain rather unexplored fields. 

And here it is necessary to expatiate a 
little bit on the boundaries of states, the 
limits of nationalities, or the manufacture 
of nations. On this subject there is a 
fallacy long prevalent among the students of 
political science in Eur-America. This has 
been imbibed from them by the intellectuals 
of Young Asia also. The fallacy is quite 
simple. People have got into the habit of 
applying to vast continents like China or 
India the formulae 'that barely explain the 
political jurisdiction of the latest types 
of more or less homogeneous “nation- 
states” in contemporary Europe. 

Since the unifications of Italy and Ger- 
many, and under the influence of John 
Stuart Mill, the nationality-idea has taken a 
firm hold on the imagination of mankind. 
But political theorists as well as practical 
statesmen are prone to forget two important ' 
considerations with regard to its application. 

First, Mazzini’s idealism embraced, a popu- 
lation which in strength of numbers was 
less than the fifteenth of that of China or of 
India today. 

Secondly, Bismarck’s “blood and iron” 
triumph embodied itself in a teiritory' which 
in its area is about one-fifth* of China or of 
India. United Germany is not larger than the 
single Chinese province of Szechuen in the 
S. W. or the Hindi-speaking provinces of 
the noith-Indian Punjab, Agra and Uudh. 

Scientifically speaking, one shonld expect 
therefore, the same number of “modern” 
nationalities enjoying “sovereignty” in the 
Austinian sense of danda-dhara, i.e. sanction- 
wielding power in China or India alone as 
one finds in Euiope. A China or an India 
. in the singular number in the twentieth cen- 
tnry is as great an anachronism as the 
“ Christendom ” of Hildebrand and Innocent 
HI, or the Empire of the Hohenstaufens, or 


Dante’s pious dream of universal Monarchy 
in “De Monarcliia.” 

The Meaning of the Crvm Wars 

One must not demand a higher standard 
of nationalism or political unity or state- 
making for Asia than what has yet been 
possible for Europe with its latest experiments 
in the Central and Eastern territories. It need, 
further, be observed that the chances for a' 
“ federation ” in any of the Asian culture- 
zones (Chinese, Indian or Islamic) are as great 
or as small as among Latins, Slavs or Teutons 
of the Western world. 

. It is this “scientific” question that is being 
solved in and through the civil wars of 
China. There was a time when Tibet, Mongol- 
ia, Indo-China and other legions used to be 
known as veritable Chinas. Tlie world knows 
the truth better today. Similarly the world is 
waiting to learn if Szechuen should be 
regarded as part of China' along with Honan, 
Che-Eiang, Chih-li and other provinces or if 
the so-called eighteen provinces of China 
constitute for themselves a world of independ- 
ent sovereign states. Herein lies the deeper 
meaning of the civil wars in China. 

The Bieth-throes of Modernism 

The recent revolutions are really phases in 
the modernization ,of the Chinese State. The 
disintegration of old China's limbs is the 
pivot of all these movements. Medieval Euro- 
pe with its “indefinite incoherent homogeneity” 
had to be pulverized and transformed into a 
system of ‘definite coherent heterogeneity” 
in order to give shape to the modem states. 
By 1870 the vestiges of medievalism in state 
boundaries may be taken to have practically 
disappeared from Western Europe at least. 
Japan also bade adieu to the old state of 
things about the same time. 

The dismemberment of the Ottoman Em- 
pire between 1878 and 1912 has likewise 
been a move in the direction of “modernism” 
in South-Eastern Europe so far as the 
territorial limits of nationality are concerned. 
During the Great War the Bolsheviks em- 
barked upon giving the dozen Eussians of 
Eastern Europe a chance to find, determine 
or_ realize themselves on the “nationalist” 
principle. The Peace of Tersailles has further 
operated along the same lines by manufac- 
turing new states out of old. 

It would be absurd to maintain that the 
boundaries of European states as they exist 
on the map in 1924, chequered as it is with 
irredentas and 'minorities, can be defended 
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whether on grounds of " nationalism ” _ or 
according to the principle of self-determination. 
One should not, however, ignore the fact that 
the principal feature in the European wars 
and treaties doAvn to 191B consists in this 
conscious attempt at regulating the frontiers 
on what may be roughly, and perhaps vaguely 
described as “ modern " lines. But in China, 
medievalism has been persisting until to-day. 
China’s size and form adapted to modern condi- 
tion have yet to come. 

Whitber is Gmsk TEjmcro ? 

The world is waiting to see if the moderniz- 
ing of China is to be effected along Indian 
lines, i.e., through slavery to alien domination 


or along the Western and Japanese lines of 
unhampered and independent development. 
Is China going to become half a dozen 
enslaved Chinas or is she •*' going to 
bring forth out of herself a bunch of free 
sovereign swarajes of the ilazzinian, Bismar- 
chian or Leninian types? 

Whatever be in the womb of the future, 
medieval homogeneity bids fair to bo a thing 
of the past and a conscious heterogeneity to 
take its place. This is the real significance of 
the politics of Young China to students of 
social sciened whether as observers 
civil wars fought as they are over constitu- 
tional issues or of the foreign interventions 
that threaten its independence. 
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Editor, M. B.] 

acid, creosote, opium, belladonna, piorphia 
selection and application of -whicli it would be cum 
g-erous to leave to the discretion of the 

The chapters on the ‘’Digestive orgMS and 
actions,” "Exercise or labour cure” and Dy®P^^u 
Directory” contain much useful mfonnatioa anu 
prove a profitable reading. . . , nf 

We disapprove of some questionable ™etlioa 
treatment recommended by the antbor. A*' 
dude among others the nse of gvand-nioiher s 
inims. faith cure, inspiration cure, &c., wham ®u 
bear tiie test of a scientific exaininabou and wiu 
detract not a little .from the merit of the dook- 
The paper, printing and general get-up 01 m 
book are of medium quality. ^ 

, CHUXinAI. iSOsE. 

N-iKAVAir ViAtAx' Tilak; By J. C. Winslaw- 
{Association Press, (Calcutta-— Be. 1-41) 

To the very valuable work whieh . the -f 
tiou Press has already accomplishca pi “i 
publication of tlie Heritage of India, Seri^, w, 
now adding a set of useful biographies 'fader 
title, the Builders of Modem India. ® e repma 
tion of the late ilr. Narayan Yaman TilaK> , , 
Christian poet of yiaharashtra, was , 
overshadowed by that of his more illustrious ru 
temporary and namesake Mr. Eal Gangadhar rm • 
bnt it is hoped that this biography will bring -orn 
well-deservefl renoanition to his memory, ns ^ 


ENGLISH 

DrsPEa?siA_ Aim Its Seut-Treatmext -. By Jadu- 
nath Ganguli, B. A., M. B. Printed and published 
ml M. B. Nath at the Biswanath Printing Works, 
Benares City. 'Price Bs. 2-S. 

. The author is an old graduate in arts and medi- 
ae of the Calcutta Universiti’’ and ranch of rvhat 
he. has written in this book is the outcome of Ms 
mowledge gained in the practice of his profession 
for over forty years and of his personal experience 
as a victim to the disease. He has given much good 
admee and many practical hints to avoid indigestion 
and ite unwelcome complications. The name of the 
book is, however, a little misleading. Dyspepsia is 
more often a symptom than a disease by itself and 
IS dependent upon a variety of causes, functional 
and organic, tractable and intractable, the treat- 
ment of which by the patient himself is not often 
possible nor desirable. We Imve no quarrel with 
me author if by seif-cured Dyspepsia, he means the 
functional disorder following errors in diet or as 
the result of bad or irregular habits wMch, in a 
Jaige number of eases, -can be brought under control 
by well-directed efforts of the patient himself. But 
fo use the general name and to say that the disease 
m amenable to self-care, is open to grave objeo- 
tipn. For instance, in the treatment of certain com- 
plieanone, the author, has advised the use of highly 
•j nt and toxic medicines such as iodine, carbolic 
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the case of many enliKhtened Indian Cliristians 
of to-day, a change from the ancestral Indian faith 
did not mean any denationalisation wth Mr. Tilalc, 
and patriotism is one of tlie most powerful notes 
of his poetry. He writes, for instance, in his 
AhliatiQanjali, which we may mention, is a book 
of Christian devotion; 

Tliink not of India as of a child’s buffoonery or 
a jester’s tricks and airs; 

Here have sprung mighty heroes of faith, at 
whom the world trembles. 

Here have spnmg .sages that were lords of Yoga 
whose light abides imto this day. 

Men whose faitn was their very life, their all 
and the world their home. 

Yes, even here such kingly saints were born, and 
in the hearts of all men they shine 
resplendent. 

What boots it to bring here a masquerade of 
strange disguises .and of foreign airs? 

All tliat you gain you will squander in the 
end, about your neck Ignominy shall lay 
her garland. 

He has brought to bear upon his Christian faith 
aU the emotional intensity of Ms Hindu ancestiy 
and the effect of his poetry is always elevating. We 
have great pleasure in recommending the biography 
to our readers. 

P. Sesiluiiu. 

Master Richaud Qnnn:; By Edgar 1. Fripp. 
(Oxford University Press) 7-6. 

'The literary critic has often to use facts of an 
author’s Ufe to understand and elucidate points 
about Ms work. TMs is legitimate and we have 
no reason to quarrel vltli Mm so long as he under- 
stands the limitations of the method . and pays 
proper attention to the degree of objectivity of the 
work. The reverse process of trying to understand 
an author’s life from Ms work is seldom satisfactory 
and if the form of the work happens to be dramatic, 
such an investigation is all the more likely .to be 
futile. Our difficultj’^ -with Shakespeai'e is that 
through tlie paucity of tlie materials at our disposal 
we can seldom make tlie former attempt, whereas 
there are too many temptat^ions to indulge in 
conjectures about his life from a study of Ms works. 
The great value, therefore, of a book like that of 
Mr. Fripp is in this that it advances, if only to a 
small extent, our knowledge of William Shakespeare 
the Stratfordian, and Ms friends and contempora- 
ries. If tMs book had been content with merely 
telling us about the city-life of Stratford of the 
90’s of the sixteendi century, had given us mamly 
quotations from old documents and the letters of 
Quyny and S.turley, we should have had nothing 
but praise for it. It does this , but unfortunately 
it tries to do sometMng more. It fries to find 
reflections of contemporary events 'm Shakespeare’s 
dramas, to identify numerous passages as personal 
sentiment of Shakespeare and offers an interpre- 
tation of the sounds from tlie conception of Shakes- 
peare as a morally blameless person. 

To go through these points in order, it gives 
us a reaUv dehglitful picture of a Stratford of the 
time. It tells us of Richard HiU and others of 
the Stratford Chamber, of Richard Quyny and 
Abraham Sturley, of Nicholas Bamhurst and George 
Badger, of Shakespeare’s friend, Richard Tyler and 
Master Edward Greville of Milcote. AVe have die 
interesting information from the Baptismal Register 
that Richard Quyny’s children. were the following ; 


AVilliam, Anne, AVilliam (the first Will, was dead), 
Mary and John. These were the Chnsban names 
of the. poet, his wife, Ms mother and his father ; 
and it is certainly an interesting coincidence, but 
one may not be justified in concluding from this 
tliat AVilliam Shakespeare was at Stratford to act 
as godfather to the two William Quynys. We hear 
a good deal of the City Chamber of which Quyny 
and Sturley were such prominent members. The 
proceedings of the Council were not always peaceful 
and both Nicholas Bamhurst and George Badger 
got into trouble, the former for using "lewd and 
bad speeclies .in the Council-Chamber” and the 
latter for "AvilfuUy refusmg to come to . the 
Council Hall” and for “declimng the bailiwick”. 
Little details like these help us to visualise the old 
Stratford society, much more so than general des- 
criptions of the wet summer of ’94 and of the great 
fires of ’94 and ’95 can. The letters of Quyny, 
particularly those written from London, form very 
mterestmg matter too; and it is m such details 
that the charm of this book really lies. 

Much less satisfactory aie the author’s conjectures 
about the identity of Quyny and Horatio or of 
Hamlet Shakespeaie and various boj’’-creations of 
Shakespeare’s works, while the attempt tofiud.Shakes- 
peare’s religion in the environments of Silvia . or 
Malvoiio appear equally futile. Hi the interpretation 
of the sonnets too, the author is never on sure ground. 
His attempt to find Marlowe in the descriptions .of 
sonnets 84-86 is mere conjecture; while Ms dis- 
missal . of the reality' of the “dark lady” as “an 
impossible amalgam of qualities” would be open 
to various objections, foremost among tliese. being 
this that an inconsistency m poetic descriptions 
proves nothing, each sonnet being expresave of 
the mood of the moment. Moreover it is very 
difficult to explain away sonnets 129 and 138. as 
meie poetic fiction; tlie expense of spirit in a 
waste of shame” seems a little more than mere 
words. 

Still when all is said and done, this work is 
one of the most valuable of recent contributions 
to Shakespeariana. It does an enormous service 
to all students of Shakespeare by 'bunging .wfithm 
their reach the three dozen or so of Mthei-to 
unpublished letters which help them to visualise 
Shakespeare’s fellow-Stratfordians. 

N. K. SniHAXTA. 

IxDiAN Historical Records Commission ; Proceed- 
ings OF JIeetings, Vol. V. Calcutta. 1923. Superinten- 
dent, Government Printing, India. Price Es. 3-2 as. 

The Indian Historical Records Commission is 
doing very good w'ork in later Mughal and early 
British history. The fifth' volume of the proceed- 
ings contains many origmal contributions fiom 
notable scholars lilte Professor Jadunath Sarkar, 
Professor Beni Prosad of Allahabad, Rao Bahadur 
D B. Parasnis of Satara and Prof. K. R. Qanungo 
of Lucknow. Mh- P. C. Nahar’s genealogy of the Jagat 
Seth’s family is a contribution m a style Mtherto 
unknown in later Mughal history. Nobody but a 
true Murshidabadi could have dealt so lucidly 
with this renowned family of Banlters. Prof. Jadu- 
nath Sarkar’s "Affairs of theEnglish factory at Surat, 
1694-1700.” is written in his usual charming terse 
but effective style and is full of original information. 
The most interesting articles in tlie collection are 
“Old Judicial Records of the Calcutta High Court” 
to Mr. Badruddm Alimad, B. A., Keeper of Records, 
High Court, Calcutta. How many people in India 
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Irnow ttiat the traitor JIusalmans of Itui'shidabad 
at last Uimed as^inst the Bntish East India Com- 
pany? jlirza Ian, a conrtiei of Sahib-i-Aiam (a prince 
of the Muffhal Imperial family) conspired asainst 
the British,, v-ith Sharasuddaula, a son of the 
Nawab Razim, llubarakuddaula of Benga]. He 
sent letters to Zaman Shall tlie Patlian kinp of 
Afghanistan inviting: him to invade India and to 
dnve out the British in 1793. Be sent a noble 
man of Lucknow named Hustauii-ul-mnlk Mirza 
Abdur-Eahim Klian as the messenger to Kabul. 
Another man. Sayyid Ashraf Ali Khan was sent to 
Behai to incite the zaraindars of Uiat proHnce to 
rebel against the British. Such feats on the parts 
of the traitors of Hurshidabad might have saved the 
Mughal empire from total destruction in 1756-57. 
Another notable paper is from the pen of Klian 
Bahadur ,Sayyid Abdul Latif. B. A.,.B. L. Calcutta, 
on tlie "will of tlie great noble Shayista Klian, the 
maternal uncle of tlie emperor Auranzeb. the 
brotlier of the celebrated empress Mum-taz-i-Ma- 
hal, the son of Nur-Jehan’s brother, Asat Ithan, 
one of the premier nohles of the Mughal empire 
during the reigns of Shah4ahan I and Auranzeb 
Alamgir, Tlie descendants of Shayista Khan still 
live at Agra and Dacca. Shayista Khan’s will dis- 
closes the fact that his properties were distributed 
in different parts of the empire. The followng 
pron'nces ,confained the personal property of this 
noble .— (il Thattha or Sindli, (ii) Multan or Lower 
Punjab, (iii) Lahore or Upper Punjab, (iv) Ajmer 
or Rajpntana, (v) Burhampur, or Khandesh. (vi) 
Allahabad, (vii) Akbarabad or Agra, (viii) Guzarat or 
Alimedabad, (ix) Kabul, and (x) Kashmir. The 
author does not say wliere the will is preserved 
and, wliat are the distinctive proofs of its auth- 
enticity. An illustiation of this important document 
would have been very welcome. 

R, D. B.vsxkji. 

Axcunn Mto-Ixmax Ksathtta Tribes, Ton. I : 
By Bamlacliaran Loro, If. A.. B.L., Ph. D.. tcUh 
a foreicord by Dr. L. D. Barndt. Published by 
Tlmcker Spink £• Co., Calcutta d> Simla, 1924, pp. 
vii'i- ISS+ii, royal. 

Sainte-Benve, in his Portraits Lilteraires. lays it 
down as a criterion of historical criticism, that a 
collection, of opinions and odd facts constitutes 
neither history nor even a book. Dr- Law’s work, 
according to that canon, is not a book, much less 
a history. 

Fiom tlie start (pp. 1-10) Dr. Law reveals his 
method. Quotations begin from the Big Teda 
coming down to Eapson— the whole leading to? 
Aowherc. Un-proved identifications reverentially 
repeated, (e.g.,m p. 117)'; Stray Buddhist and Jaina 
dicta generously thrown into the melting pot, (pp. 
110-11) etc. Lots of contradictory opinions or to be 
more precise, contradictory opinions in lots— the 
net result, a blank. Tlie real historical method of 
tf-sting every legend, feeling the psychology of the 
times and tracing its inward evolution gradually 
rathenng shape in outward events, all inexorably 
drawing on towards their steady fulfilment, is 
wlimly and rigorously excluded. 

Even about the form.s of words, the choice is 
purposeless, e.g.. ingenuity about the form Siin 
js needlessly baffling, a commoner form causes 


■■ess irritaliou. 

A desire to wiife books is laudable, but 
.ection of materials becomes a heap 
core. 


a mere 
and an 


Dr. Law is fortunate, as a lulc, in enlisting 
some English experts on Indian literature or liis- 
tory to write a forowoi'd to his books aud tius 
time he ha.s secured Dr. Barnett who has lately 
distinguished himself as ushering in a new era m 
reviewing, in tlie page,s of the J. R.A S. (ef- Jus- 
flippant remarks on Rabindranath Tagore and 
Indian history, J. R.A.S.). as a Sahjania scholar 
claiming to speak botli on Cretan arcliacologj' and 
the Visvabharati with egnal autliority in the course 
of one review. 

Dr. Law’s book is interesting only lor one ad- 
mission of that all-Icnowing critic- He, appinves or 
Krishna as a historical person and points out that 
Arishtanemi was a contemporary of Ivnshna. 
This is a right deviatiou, but lie reverts to the 
Bhavata battle at 950 B. C.. an example of the 
force of Saipskara ! Of course, a search has to be 
made for men in this countrj' -who w'ould accept 
that date. A'et, after all. there is a slight progress 
even in Dr. Barnett’s Indology ! 

A. B.iyER.n-S.isTRi' 

Jesus or K,\z,uiETn : His Life aot Teachixs : By 
Francis Kvigsbitri/, Madras. 1924. Js-ffd. 

The feature of tliis small book ivhicli attracts 
attention is that it is dedicated to Mahatma Ganmu, 
‘who has made Jesus of Nazareth a reality to the 
people of India and to the nations of the worlm 
The author was an Army Chaplain to His Maiesiy s 
forces in Iraq. He discards all nature miracles, 
and is of opinion that the fact that Jesus believ^ 
in demon-possession does not bind his followera 
in the twentieth century to believe in it The dook 
therefore appears to he written in a liberal 
It is well printed, and a.s a biography of Jesus 
Christ is likely to be useful to tlie lay reader- 

Pop. 

Source Book for the Srunr of Ixdlvx Ecoxoinc 
pROBLEJis, P.urr n : By Prof. Brij Narayan. M. A-. 
Published by the Punjab Printing Works. Kaichen 
Road, Lahore. Price Rs. 3. 

The Study of official Reports is an invaluable 
assets to the students of Indian Ecomomics. Prat- 
Brij Narayan has shown remarkable .sclioiarshiP 
and ability in bringing out this book of about 4ou 
pages in which he has given a summary of nump"- 
ous official papers. The book will be found nsetni 
by many who are interested in Indian Economics. 

tfiiE AJI.C. OF IxniAx PixAXCE : By K. M. 
ka7iaslhq, M. A., published by the author from 2 oo 
Old Chindbaxar Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 3. . 

In tliis book the author has dealt vnth tne 
Public Finance of India. This is a s,nb)ect in. 
■which , all taxpayera (practically aU Indians , pay 
faxes in one way or anotlier) are interested, am 
a book, of the nature of Mr. Purakayastha s A.BY 
of Indian Finance should find many eager readers. 
He lias given in his hook a comprehensive but 
■ short account of Indian Finance from before Iqbu 
A. D. down to 1923 A. D- He has also dealt with 
all the principal items in (lie Receipts and Expen- 
diture cf tlie Government of India. 

Tjutisiate Taeues xx THE Lroirr or CoxiEuroiurat: 
^ouoa-r ; By Pof.T. S. Mackenzie. Liit. D.lCqf- 
bndye). LL. D. (Glasgow). Published bit .BoddiP 
Stoughton Lid., Warund^ So., London. Price 3 sh. 
6d. net. 

Prof. Mnekenzie is a thinker and scholar of ao- 
cepted merit and is well known in Indian intellec- 
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tiial pircles. _ This little book on a difiicult philo- 
sophical topic has brousht out clearly tlie learned 
Professor’s deep insight into philosophical subtleties. 
A popular and easily understandable treatise on the 
philosophy of life is a thing whicli few men can 
produce. Prof. Mackenzie has done it and done it 
voiy well. 

Busimiss Ono.vNis.vTioN : By D. Pant, B. Com., F. 
B. E. S.({;F. S.S. Puhhshcdby the Commercial Book 
Compajiy. Brandreth Road, Lahore 

This is a compact little book on Business Or- 
ganisation in which the author, who is a lecturer 
in the University of Lucknow, has discussed the 
organisation of the main types of Economic institution 
c.p., Joint-StockCompanies, Corabinations.Co-ppei'ative 
Institutions, Agricultural Industries, Financial Insti- 
tutions, etc. He has also discussed e.vport and im- 
port trade, scientific management and advertising. 
The book is well got up and handy. 

A. C. 

Tesbexcies of Modern Engdish Urmha-.Bij G. F. 
Morgan. (Constable and Company Ltd) 

The stage looms very large'in the histoiy of all 
civilised nations, and even those peoples who are 
described as ‘uncivilised’ also make much of play- 
acting. As the mode of life and ways of thought 
of nations alter, the character and aspect of their 
drama alters also. In fact while drama has a great 
effect in educating the people into w^ays of thought, 
it itself is influenced largely by the conditions and 
ideas of every-day hfe. Sometimes the cliaracteris- 
tics of drama remain in one groove for a long time, 
sometimes they suddenly change ^vith a swiftness 
that is almost meredible Readers wiU therefore be 
much interested and indeed instructed by Mr, Mor- 
ran’s very timely book. Drama has twm functions. 
One is to assist the mind to escape from the sordid 
details of life, and present to the eye of the imagi- 
nation new' and enthrallmg vistas. The other, wdiich 
is far more important, is described by the author of 
tliis book : “its greatest function, like that of all 
art, is to assist us to penetrate into .and to inter- 
pret life rather than escape from hfe.” Every ^eat 
drama, says the author, should be the artist’s “im- 
plicit commentary on life”. “Drama is an image of 
life. But it must be an interpretative image.” 
Witli these ideas as the ultimate test of the good- 
ness or badness of a dramatic tendency, the author 
approaches his subject. In the Eighteenth Century 
two tendencies were prevalent. The one wms to 
make of drama a mere farce or burlesgiie. And the 
other to produce sententious, sentimental and exces- 
sively moral plays which didnotbringdramainto touch 
with Hfe in any sense. The dramatist of those times,kept 
his attention fixed on tlie stage or the work of other 
dramatists, and disregarded life. Drama thereupon 
lost most of its value and did not even attain to the 
dignity of being an art worth considermg'. A sudden 
change how'ever wms coming and the forerunner of 
that change wms the Norwegian Henrik Ibsen. Pro- 
erly to give an account and a criticism of the book 
efore us would, entail far more space than any 
editor would care to allow. The first few chap- 
ters deal bnefly with authora now Uttle before the 
public such as Sheridan Knowles and Douglas Jer- 
rold whose play ‘Black-ey’d Susan’ attained very 
great success. It is interesting to learn that Brown- 
mg wrote for Macready his play “Stafford” which 
however was a failure. Of Bulwer Lytton who 
gave to the public anonymously ‘The Lady of 


Lyons’ and thereafter ‘Richelieu’ and ‘Money’— 
plays w'hich won and long maintained immense 
popularity, the WTiter of this book has not much 
opinion. Tlieir sentiment, says he, is sentimentalism 
their grandeur a pose- The work of bringing about 
a reform in drama was materially assisted by 
Robertson, wdiose play ‘Societj'’ roused immense 
interest and appieciation because of its witty dialogues 
and broad satire. Special attention is given to 
writers such as H. A. Jones and Pinero. All bore 
their. shaie in changing the aspect of drama to a 
certain extent, but the real force wliicli converted 
the drama from a dull almost dead thing into a liv- 
ing and influential entity, was a young man called 
Shaw who wps writing most extraoidinary and 
absurd things”. George Bernard Shaw of course 
is IcnowTi to every one. The way to attain to 
fame as described, if we remember right, by Oscar 
Wilde, is either to feed or amuse or slioek the 
people. George Bernard Shaw both amused and 
shocked people, but he was and is a true tcacliei-— 
his ‘happy knack’ is to seize more “quickly than 
most the significance of what is new in thought and 
discovery and present it in such a pleasant and 
effective manner as to make it lodge in the con- 
sciousness of the public”. 

Modern drama is a drama of ideas and a large 
portion of this boolc is devoted to the study of 
Shaw as a philosopher. In fact the author con- 
trasts the point of view of approaching the study 
of .Shaw with that of Synge. In the former, his 
philosophic aspect should attract attention, in the 
latter his aesthetic aspect is more worthy of atten- 
tion. There are very closely reasoned chapters in 
tins book on Shaw, the dramatic iconoclast, Shaw 
tlie social iconoclast and Shaw, the philosopher in 
which his objects and metliods are exhaustively 
discussed. The three chaptei-s form a study in 
themselves. Gran\Tlle Barkes and Hanldn receive 
a chapter each. One of the foremost tendencies of 
modern drama is tlie emphasis on the emancipation 
of women. All these wntere lay great stress on it, 
and their characters veiy forcibly justify to them- 
selves and others the importance and correctness 
of this movement. The study of Galsworthy shows 
how that very great writer is successful in drama 
His plays are exti-emely well made. He is fami- 
liar. with the stage and knows . what can be done 
on it and altliough he rarely introduces humour 
mtp his ATOi-k the plot is always interesting— “his 
artistic ideals are always maintained at a high 
level and his purpose is ever noble.” His pitj' for 
the sorrows ot mankind only degenerates into sen- 
timentalism when he deals vuth child characters. 

It is a curious fact on which the author remarks 
that no dramatist has been able successfully to 
portray a child character. Prom Galsworthy we 
come to thelnsh pioneers— Teats, Martyn and Lady 
Gregory. . The value of Yeats is not so much, we 
are told, in liis own work but in his inspiration 
and guidance to younger men. To Lady Gregon' 

IS directly due, Mn Morgan thmlre, a great deal 
of tlie tlireatncal and dramatic success of tlie modem 
Irish, revival. Synge is a name not very 
familiar to . the general public. His early death 
prevented him from attaining to the very liighest 
in his . art but . even m the work that we have 
there is sufficient . quantity and aU the quality to 
warrant us m assigning to him a place second only 
to Shakespeare”. Under the heading Drama of Re- 
TOlt the author bnngs to our notice the works of 
Houghton and Miss Githa Sowerbv. There are 
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chapters on Irish dramatists and more Irish drama- 
tists. Under the headinp: "Fairy Tales" we come 
to the works of Sir James Barrie. Masefield is 
next dealt with and his occasional coarseness is 
explained. “Revolting against the cant and hum- 
bug of the art of a past day he sometime.s goes to 
the extreme of violence and crude brutality.’ 
Drinkwater, the author thinks, will not find appre- 
ciation from more than a small select audience. 
Mr, Morgan hardly does justice to Flecker whose 
“Hassan” is probably one of the greatest dramas 
written since Shakespeare and has taken 'London 
by storm. Flecker was essentially a poet and even 
'if he had become a dramatist he would neverthe- 
less always have remained a poet”. > 

Certain aspects of this book liave been here set 
down. The author has shown how the tendencies of 
Modern English Drama are to abandon the artificial 
and to come to the real— to attempt to find things 
at their proper value and to come to grips with 
life itself. He considers that after all the supersti- 
tions of old times, the hook-raaxims and the awe of 
the so-called superior classes have been swept away. 
English drama is coming into its own as an influ- 
ence to stimulate thought, encourage greater charity 
to felloiv-hemgs and to display and promote culture 
and tlie love of art and poetry as an aid to tlie 
mitigation of the sordidness of life. The book be- 
trays the work of an artist and a scholar, as well ~ 
as that of a critic. The author’s judgments are 
copiously illustrated by exteots from the works 
of tiiQse authors and dramatists with which he deals. 
The subject covers a very large field and every 
page is full of interest. The book is not only a . 
study of the drama. It is a very deep criticism on 
every-day life. There are parts of it wliich are 
highly controversial, but it is safe to say tliat any 
reader whether he be a student of the drama or not 
cannot fail to derive much pleasure and profit from 
the very acceptable book of Mr. Morgan. 

R. C. B. 

Essxys et the Politics of Education ; Biy P. 
0arhc, Professor of Education in the University of 
Gape Taivn.^ Published bp the Oxford Press, pp. 
X+158. Piice' 5s. 

There are' nine chapters in the book, viz.— (i) 
The Need for a PMlosophy. (ii) Education and 
Society, (in) Liberal or Vocational ? (iv) History in 
the Primary ^hool. (v) Mfliat is Seeondair Edu- 
cation ? (vi) The .luveuile and Colour, (vii) The 
Civil Status of the Teacher, (viii) The Study of 
Education and (ix) Conclusion and also an ap- 
pendix. 

There is a certain raggeduess and want of har- 
mony m the thonght of the several essays, though 
some of them are well written. 

In the chapter on “The Juvenile and Colour’’ 
our author says that the Colour bar “raav take a 
yanefy of forms. It may involve complete econom- 
ic segregation of coloured from white., or it 
may demaud that Coloured workers be placed in a 
condition of permanent helotry and confined to Ja- 
bonous and menial occupations in a sort of semi- 
slavery. More commonlv the Colour Bar is talien 
to mean a resonvation of certain trades or branches 
for the white man as in certain parts of Transvaal 
where the white man paints tlie' safe and easy 
lower parts of the telegraph poles and the native, 
the dinicult and dangerous top, wages being in 

a09 1%) 


The author then remarks : — “Wlien it appears 
to the white citizen of a country like South Africa 
that the bread is being taken from the mouths of 
the children by the competing coloured man, the 
sense of trusteeship, though still present, is apt to 
become strongly diluted, -with apprehension. Out- 
side critics should never forget that the first ,and 
foremost object of the South African citizen 
is the establishment and maintenance of a civilized 
modem state on a_Dark continent.” (p.,110) 

His conclusion is ;~‘Tt would seem, then, that 
for a long period yet it will be necessary to conti- 
nue a regime of differential advantages for the 
European and tutelage for the coloured man and 
juvenile. The security of a civilized ordei’ is 
bound up still with the maintenance of white 
superiority.” (p, 115) Comments are useless. 

After Truth : By R. S. Published % Srhmii 
Radharani Butt. 7 Dinahmdlm Lane, CaleuUa, pp- 
96 Price -161- annas. 355 good precipts. 

Isn,v£L BEFOUE Christ i By A. W.F. Blunt. Published 
by ihe^ Oxford University Press, pp. 144 (niusirated) 
It is a popular and readable account of Social 
and Religious development in the old testament 
It is written from the standpoint of orthodox 
Christianity. 

Mahes Oh. Ghosh. 


BENGALI 

ISL.VM-EB ItiHAS IHiSTOHT OF IsLAJi) I By Qmxi 
Akram Husain, M- A., Moslem 'Publishiny House, 
Calcutta. Rs. 2-8. 

The author is to be congratulated on his manner 
of presentation, and he appears to have a mastery 
of Bengali composition. He is right in holding 
that a popular history of Islam was wanting, and 
we have no doubt that he fills a real want 

The book under review deab with the growth 
of the Islamic faith from the time of the Fmphet 
Muhammad and the progress and doings of the 
Musalman races of past ages and of many chmes. 
The tenn MusMm' race is a misnomer, ^ Islam 
connotes a creed and not race; but all beheveis in 
this creed may legitimately take pride in the achieve 
ments of other races under the inspiration of this 
religion. The Muhammadans of Bengal who .hike 
no notice of the history of Islamic lands,, are nght- 
ly held by our author to be unfortunate in the ex- 
treme, As Hindiis and Muhammadans have .been 
thrown together in one land under one son, it is 
all the more necessary that here in Bengal the 
Hindus shovdd linow tJie history of a creed vTth 
millions of votaries of 11-11011 tliey are bonnd by des- 
tiny. The author’s contention that the peace ana 
prosperity of tlie country depends upon such a 
harmony, ought to command the assent of me 
reading public, to whom we can with some gualni- 
cations recommend this book. * . , , 

It. is a pity tliat the author has not laid unuer 
contribution several authoritative works on the suo- 
ject. which would undoubtedly have enhanced me 
merit of his book- We would .strongly advise him 
to go through tlie following works ’when it is neces- 
sary to publish a second edition of this history.. ... 

. Muir's Caliphate ; Cambridge Med- Hist., Uu'”’ 
iv; Noeldeke-Stiidies {secondary) ; von Kremer (rinr,., 
to. by Khuda.Baklish); Browne’s Lit. Hisiont C 
Per^'a, i. (first rate); Ennyclopeedia of Islam ; i^x 
Poole’s Hist, of Egypt", Dozy's Spanish Islam: Am'f 
All s works (critically and sparingly). _ 

BnAJECTRAXATH BAn-EIl-H. 
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rK.V!rnuic.\ (Tire Binm.n) ; Bu Birendra Kumar 
Dulta, M.A., B L. Second Edition. Bp. 760. J’ricc 
Jis. 4. Bunido’i Ohnlicrjcc and Son.‘i, Puhli.shcr.v, 
20d-l-l Cormcallis Street, Cakulta. 

AVe had occasion to, review the fiifst edifion of 
iliis novel at Icnnth in the columns of this 7na£?i2ine. 
Since then (he Itook has received veiy, liifih piniso 
from Rabindranaih Tagore and also in the Itoport 
of (he Calcutta University Commission. The fact 
that a second edition has been called for shows 
tliat (he nublio has begun to appreciate the book, 
though it contains no thrilling inciclent.s. and deals 
only with the homely joys and poignant sorrows— 
mokly the latter— of niral Bengal. Tlie few pro- 
vincialisms which were to be found here and there 
in the first edition have been mostly expunged, 
and the bulk has been slightly i-educod. The 
printing and get-up , leave nothing to be desired. 
The author’.s style ' is quite simple, and yet most 
impre.=sivc. Ilis love of nature and faculty of 
obsenntion are manifest in cver>' page. Rut what 
gives the book an individuality all its own is the 
boldness with which the author tackles all the 
.social problems which agitate the bosom of modern 
Bengal, its moral perplexities and intellectual 
difliciiltics. With Tennyson, the .author believes 
that there is more truth in honest doubt than 
in half the creeds. The conflict of faith and 
icason, religion and science, and the havoc wrought 
by it m the minds of the intclligonttin. .and its 
influence in inoiilding the life of the more highly 
gifted of our cdueated young men. h.ave liccn 
deiiicfed with a ma.storly hand, and at the same 
time, by slight touches hoie and tlieie, the de.ad- 
w eight of custom and tradition in the practical 
lives of the ina.ss of our so-callcd educated men lias 
been laid Karo. The book is imttcn in .a seriou.s 
vein, and is not to be lightly laid .a.sido after .a h.ast.v 
ro.ading. .as books of fiction usually arc. The .slorj' 
is .simple, chaiining. pathetic and pervaded by a 
.slight vein of melancholy; .an .appropriate b.ack- 
ground of arcadian sight.s and sounds gives a 
natural .setting to it', quiet unfolding. But the 
philosophic doubts of the hero, the p.ussion for Foci.al 
service, the burning indignation at man’s inhu- 
manity to man. the exposure of all the mischief 
that is being done in the n.ame of popular Ilinduism. 
all this must be felt and rc.ad and inwardly digested 
in oplor to pi educe their full etlVct. .\ perusd of 
tiie bonk. will. wo c.an asiuro the lamdcr, produce the 
lvo..,t of results among our cdiicateil young men bv 
tilling their minds with nohle impulses and ch.al- 
lengir’g their most dcep-rcoted, j>rcjiuliccs to come 
out 111 till' op.'ii either to jn-tilv - 111001 = 0100 .. or 
wh.at is nioio pipkable to shamed out of exisl- 
eiv.- Wu bop-i tho book will go on doing its 
iinble work long afiei- (lie nutiior .as w.-’H a- *be 
ravi.'wcr iiav I'M •■•a.sf\t to l>o. and sneefssite raiitions 
will tr-tif.v to lim re.Tl need of coustnietm' work.' 
apPt firm p'shti;..-. which, must b' done up and 
down the ermntr.\-iie {.c.fnjc ilm n.aii.'m inn Isj 
born agiin in its rottag.M, 


Nitiv '.xa CMioTv fii S’m'm.jva fsn.t wnu » 
U<"t''y.vr.' ra ,* 1 Ba Pi'tviit I’lnnah! 

ip Pit. lii X lO Pirii.i. .'•'.-•■f.,-;, 

r'l ;V t J’iii i I'/rir.V.ofr. j’:. /!ind.O‘di, Piin~ 
i rr. Pj‘. .k'.'. Pri-.- IP. PJ2. 

Rr'i'lly^ sj ■ a’ ir.g, ate.'-. a; tb*’- g.-iema! siibj- i-t 1 
d-Mit aMi.a ip Rnab;! a"c.a! v.orks th- :*• i. -fnn.-,'.y 

•Ji— ^ 


one to avhich considerable contribution h.i. not h.->en 
made by the followcra of the .lam n ligr n This 
fact is d.aily supported liy the imbluatum oi ilnnr 
dilTercnt books in avliieh tho Xihv ihi'uiu iio 1 - 
included. Indeed, it cnelianoes llm a.ilue ot the 
wcll-knoavn senes. Mnnihehand 1',‘rimlma .hum 
Granihamala of avhich it foims tin' Ji’ml volume. 
Theaiitlior, tsomadea-a Sun. i.s aho the wtitcr of a 
big Chnmpv Yn.^a$idaln (lOtli Cenltiiy. A. D). put> 
lished in two parts avith Snit.gsagi.rii’s Commentarj* 
from the Nirnavasagaiaa Pre.ss, Romlvay. 

Tlie Tasa<~tit'd,a Clinmpu i.s an imiiortanl avork 
in vaiioits re.spccfs. for it contains among nlliera, 
sonic historical facts It .appe.ars tliat the Xitivn- 
huamritn av.vs avritteii hy him after it. It deals 
with polity and as .such if has if.s .special importance. 
Dr. .Shaina Slmstri lofcrs to it m (he intruduetion 
to his English translation of Kaiitilya’s Arthn.'-n'.tra 
(p. XXI ) and says that it .seems to him that the 
former is based on the latter. In support of it ho 
quotes some parallel pass,m;es fiom both the woik'.. 
The list of them _ could fin (her lie. lengfiiciicd ;is 
li.a.s been done, in hii! intieduefioii b.v Pandit 
Nathuraui Pienii. Editor, daina/itiai.'.fir. a first-elass 
.Lain monthly now- nnfoi innately di.scontinued. The 
Doctor is, however, not right in s.aving .so, foi it 
avill be pcifectly clear to one who will take a 
little trouble to le.ad botli the liooks carefully. One 
will know it at .a glance that the woik is not 
Kiscd on .any particular liook or IiOoks. but is com- 
piled bv theaiitlior m Ids. own language aiidsi.vle 
from the saying- found in vniious aiieieiit works 
.as shown in the Tika. The very qimt.ation.s in the 
Tika load with the origin, al text avith rarticnlar 
attention to the wording in both of t/iern will 
strongly suppou tho fact,* TJd.s Lict aKo le.ids 
11 s to think tliat lli.e author of the Kiiiivhi/nmrita, 
Somndova Siiri. is identical with the commentator 
witosc name is still unknown. It must have been a 
point of the eomm.erit.Uor that lie would not allow- 
to juv-s a .vtitrn without quoting an authority in it.s 
.support. 

Tho cnmnicnt.ary quotes a pood many unknown 
or generally iinhe.anl-of authors One impart, aneo 
of it IS that it lefers to IP ihatLaiha several times. 
The original lawk is comiosed in sinra form and 
in a veiy simple language. If i.s divided inlo :t2 
eliapter.s. AAIS. belonging to Al.adras Dnent.a! 
Library, . ns s.ays Prof. _B. .S'‘'-h.!giri Baa iu ids 
Siudk.t in (he South Judtnn .fnini.'tu. pp. .Sf.-til, 
h.as only 2tl cliajiters omitting nos 27, o" and 
H2. The sniiject-m It*' r.s of (he lespectivc ilinpura 
an; as fnHow.s : 

J._ Dharw'i, 2. Arlhn, ?, .A'nim. J. Ari<tadi rtja, 
Ii. Ytdiiairddh'!. 6. AnrihriU. “. Troid K. f'nrta. 
ft. IXtndaiiili. !<*. Kan(nj,,7\. Pnrohila' f'J. Sn;oji-,t{ 
J.'L Untn, i i. ('ton, l.’i. Vtr.ini IG fVi.imi, ]7. 
Siot/tin jy Amatr'i. 1!) .huioMih, 2<\ ‘l.O'ie-r, tft. 
Koa.22 Unto. 27. BAraAP.IXjoror -' 1 , 2 :,. I'iSr-uu,-- 
Ihana. 20. Sid':.-t'ra. 27. yh^tutinro. tk Voodf, yo 
2't. Sadnijuip-i. 2'J. YuJdh.i. 31. Vuaho, '.‘,2. 
Proldrnn. ^ 

Now, till- rmjrfuf.mr'- of tlie vnik erm Ic- 

fstimpeii itom ,.tbe ale.v.' r-ont-'Iit-: ft rcc ipgs r, 
pu>'e n-xt (c> Ka'itdya’s Arti..s, i-si.ra .ard a* ".u'Ji 

* Hefratr.ii'g frr.ni a tctVusi- yf. 

V f* I h' P’’ rirl'.' ... .a n.-T ,i , IP tgo w a* /,! 1 a- 
.an.plo; p, i"'k N. {.Yi.'uc/m.ii nOe fp; J s;- m )>’ 1) 1. 
ivi'n i.'sjmn.cuta— f-T, F. 1 ! ; Hari'.! t ic ' m, L'. 

1-; If •■ti'a; p, 2t!. !< f.'i; F naira ri; p. 2b;, N. <'*• 
Hukra: p- '-'rk N. T'l; .'-’idr.s 
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deserves to le studied earnestly. No student of 
fcdian politv should be vathout a copy of it. 

This book vras first published by ilessre Gopal 
Narayan & Co., in Bombay about 25 years back. 
It was then translated into Marathi and Gujrati 
mnder the patronage of the Maharaja of Baroda. 
A few chapters were also rendered into Hin^ and 
published by Pandit Nathuramji in his Jainaliitaislii 
The present edition thougli commen^ble, leaves 
much to be desired. A critical edition, remains 
still to be underlakeu. 

VlDHrSHEKHAHA BhATTACHAIUTA. 


HINDI 


Antaiushtbita YrnHAA* : Bij Sampurnamnda Ji, 
B. So., L. T. Published hv Jnana Mandala. Kasi. 
1931. Price Bs. 2-12 as. Pp. vi+326. 

It is so far the first attempt in Hindi to _ give a 
systematic idei of some of the main principles of 
International .Turisprudence, and as such it is liighly 
welcoma Tlie author of the present work has, 
however, failed to utilise the great continental jurists 
hke Savigny. Kolder. etc. His sources are only 
English and even then Ids choice is open to criti- 
cism. The book itself is divided in four chapters: 
I. is introductory, HL deals with international laws 
during Peace, HI. during War, IV. laws of Neutral- 
ity and Y. a fornmtion of International Federation. 

Though in no way original, the book is likely to 
prove useful to a large body of students who are 
unacfiuainted with any M''estem language. 

A BASEn-TEE-SAsrai. 

Goswajc Tclsidasji— B y Bamchandra ShuJdaand 
published bp Kashi Kagri Pracharini Sabha {Benares). 
241 pages. Price Be. 1-8 as. 

Tlie book is divided into two parts;.- the first 
part contains some of the informations of life and 
miracles said to have been wrought by the gre.at 
noet, reformer and ascetic, as described by all his 
biographers during the last sixty vears ; therefore 
though interesting it contains nothing new. The 
second part (AJochana Khund) is quite a now depar- 
ttire from the old btsiten p,ath and is a valuable ad- 
dition to die fast gro-vring Hindi Literahire. being 
a critical study of the great man’s life, works and 
teachings- _ Though I do not agree with all the views 
of the critic, still I find the book to bo really of 
great interest to those who are not satisfied vith a 
few facts of his life, lint want to understand where 
the greatness pf_ Goswami Tnlsidasji rcallv lies, as 
well a.s his_ religions, soci.al and moral teachings. I 
am sure, it will tie appreciated by all tiie lovers 
.and students of Hindi Literature. 

. Ai'miTAL.vn Stn. 

TELUGU 


IvovnA P.\TAt,TT ; Bit Mannipudi Baru.shoffama 
cyinnn, Pnnfed ni the Kf'^nri PrUding Press, Bajah- 
mindri/, la-jj. pp. .go. price 0 annas. 


, Tins vtdumc of poem.^ is written in the well- 
fmqwn fr.'e.ver^o ctyle wliich suits admirablv the 
am.her wi-.m he virims to express hi- coureptions. 
-tU'’” aii.-g-orj- anti svmt<il of a verj' charming kind 
' on every -ciag.'. It is a very attraetive 

{(, seamy ineratui'eof this tyi« to li" 
rip. i in (he Tehigti hecuage. A fresh volume of 
^ 'ti 1 j- -are to rreeived with plea-ure .and 
V np'i a '.emve plnmi among the really 

l-rii't!,! nniem of the day. 

B. K.'.;;A‘-n.\:.uet,v Rto. 


MARATHI. 

AhAESHASTEA-FEAVESH OE IxTEODUCTIOX to DrETE- 
Ttes; By Messrs Jogalekar and Saiit. Published by 
the Authors at Babajipura, Boroda. Pages 156. 
price Be. one. I 

Importance of a change in one’s diet in conson- 
ance with the change in one’s habits and circum- 
stances is not sufficiently recognisedinIndia,say3the 
author,and proceeds to explain the essential elements 
to be includedand their proper proportions to be kept 
in one's diet But he has nowhere explained wherein 
lies the defect in the present diet of our people 
which is proved by ages to be most agreeable and 
salutary to health. However the information given 
in the boob, so far as it goes, is useful and the pro- 
per observance of the author’s instructions with 
regard to the use of vegetables and condiments &c. 
will go a long way to conduce to the comfort and 
^ood health. In this lies the value of the book and 
it IS not inconsiderable. 

Steivaxcha Kaemayoga ok IYomex’s Spiieee of 
AcrmTiEs: By Mr. D. Y. Kolhaikar. To be had at the 
Arya Bhushan Press, Poona. Pages 190. Price Sc. 
one. 

Tiiis book consists 'of seven essays dealing with 
subjects of feminine interests such as the value of 
a mother, women and politics, compassion, etc. Tlie 
essays are written on the model of Smiles’ well- 
known works on Character, Thrift, &c. The book 
will make a good reading for grown-up girls. The 
style smells of the theatre in some places. However 
the budding author’s efforts deserve every encourage- 
inent, 

Sri Vir-rasayan or A ballad on the capture of 
Sinhagad, composed by V. G, Saihe of Miraj. Price 
As. 2. 

Evefy one , in these days, . possessing however 
little fire of poesy in Jiira. aspires to be a Shahtr 
'(or bard) and we, in ilahaTafehtra, have a number 
of them amongst us. Not one of them, however, 
can be. compared with those immortal bairis of 
Shivaji’s times, who, though unlettered themselves, 
left behind memorable and inspring poems. The 
poem under notice is a praiseworthy attempt. 

BEDAXDsnAiii on AxAnarv ; A Play by Mr. V. If. 
Aundhhnr. Publisher, the Maharashtra Dramatic 
Company, Poona. Pages 116. Price Be. One. 

This is a historical play wririen by one who 
combines in himself both mstrionic and literary 
arts .and therefore deserves more than a_ pa'-mg 
notice. The .•subject chosen is the tragic end oj 
Sambliaji, son of Shiwaji the pre.at, at the hand 
of Emperor Auranzeb. As a picture of the tciTor- 
isra, in which the whole 31aliaraslitra w.os throv'U 
in the reign of Sambhajeo. there is nothing to tind 
fault with in the play. But terrori'un is not an- 
narchy — a distinction wliich has c-icaiiod the notice qt 
tlie author. Kat>ji, tlw minislor, wlio .was resronsi- . 
ble lor many acts of cruelty committed bv bam- 
bhajee is shoivn in the pl.av to lie led by lucre into 
Uio act of treason against his master, whieli is no. 

•a f.aet of hisforj’- But one cannot cvjiect stne. 
historical accuracy in an historical plav, and so 
this laps.3 on the part of the play -writer ma.v i)C 
condoncvl. Tlicr-iai'c other .short-comings also in 
the plav. a few of wliich may ti" mcntioncfl hcr>\ 
Far larger space is allottc I to* low but liunioron- 
tliaraclors blc Kh-a-haisa and SarjaUi. than i.an l>-'‘ 
in':,:!!-?! by pr.apnety or erpediency. whil" .‘.titea- 
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men and nobles of the time (excepting Khando 
Ballal) are conspicuous by their absence. The 
Moghal Sardar, ■vvlio captured Sambhajee, is shown 
to be a tool in the hand of Ganoji Shirke, and looks 
silly. The language of tlie play is embellished 
with words taken from the Bakhars to make the 
characters real, but the thing is overdone and the 
figures of speech profusely, used only serves to 
obscure the meaning — a failing Avhich is too com- 
mon in the present-day JIarathi drama. An ins- 
tance of anachronism is visible in the ballad simg 
by Chandravali. But these defects are not so very 
serious as to detract from the merits of the play, 
which are many and reflect credit on the play- 
wright, particularly when the fact is known that he 
is a mjin of moderate literary education. 

V. G. Apte. 

GUJARATI 


verse as part of her darshan, and which verses are 
geneially old cbmpositions, the idea came to her 
that she can pray as well to the Mother, in her 
own words- This revived the old faculty which 
was lying dormant and the result is tins book 
which contains verses not merely in praise of the 

B ss, but of many others, historical and mytho- 
, personages and incidents. Though there 
is nothing very remarkable about this work, the 
even level of ability that it maintains and the 
intelligence that it shows, arrest the reader’s 
attention and he feels that he is perusing the work 
of a really cultured lady, even though belonging 
to the older generations. 

Rana Yajn : Edited by Manjulal Banchhodlal 
Majttmda)', B.A., LL. B. Printed at the Lohan 
Steam Printing Press, Baroda. Paper Cover. ' Pp. 
168 Price Be. 1-4-0 (1924). 


SwATAXTRATANA Siddhaxta: By Khnsli Vadanlal 
Cliandulal Thakore. Printed at the Praja-Bandhu 
Printing Work.s, Ahmedahad Thick card-hound. 
Pp. ns. Price Be. 1-4. (1924) 

A translation of Terence McSwinev’s Principles 
of Freedom with a foreword by Dr. Chandulal 
Manilal Desai, who in every way is entitled , to 
write it, as he has saciificed every worldly thing 
in the service of the province, shows how Quickly 
the face of things is changing in Gujarat The 
translation is well done, and ivill reach many hands,v 
as it is given awav as a present to the subscnbers 
of the "Praja-Bandhu,” a well -circulating weekly. 

Ras Tarangini ; By Damodar K. Bgtadkar. 
Printed at the Dharma Vijay Press. Limbdi. Paper 
Cover. Pp. 96. Price Be. 0-10-0 (1924). 


One of the best jioets of old Gujarat, Premanand, 
has wntten this poem (in S. Y. 1741). It is a short 
poem, but displays all the reality of Premanand’s 
pen. The incidents are taken from the Yuddha' 
Kand of tlie Ramayana and vitalised by .the sldll 
of the poet The editing is of a piece with 
the original and does not lack anything required 
to appreciate the poem philologicaUy, sentimentally, 
historically and in otlier ways; if” anything, it 
overshoots the mark. It is done with the assiduity 
of a student and the eye of a scholar, and the effort 
has succeeded well enough to hearten him for 
other similar work as the poet’s longer poems. 

SwAnoAxtr Ambit (Heaven’s Nectab). By the late 
Amratlal Sundarji Padhiar. Printed at the Diamond 
Jubilee Printing Press. Ahmedahad. Cloth Cover. 
Pp:266. Price Be. 1-8 (1924). 


We had only lately noticed the first edition of 
this remarkable collection of poems in the home- 
life of a Gujarati girl, as a daughter, a daughter-in-law, 
sister, wife and mother. We had noticed the halo 
with which he had surrounded it. The second edition 
shows four more poems added, which if anything, 
make the halo glow more brightly round her hp. , 


Japji ; By Mrs. Bhanumati D Trivedi. Printed 
at the Diamond .Tubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Thick Card-bound. Pp. 102. Price Be. 0-8-0 (1924). 


The Japji, composed by Guru Nanak, which 
every Sildi recites as a part of his daily ntuak 
was not yet introduced to the Gujarab reader, rad 
hence Mrs. Bhanumati is to be felicitated on what 
she has accomplished. She has given the text 
of eveiy stanza in the original Purjah,. and 
then given the meaning of every word in Gujarab, 
and then its bhavanuvad based on the Bengali 
translations of Babu Avinash Chandra Majuradar. 
The work tiius leaves nothing to be desired. A 
short biography of Guru Nanali is given also. 


Sw.vpan-Manjari : By Mrs. Dipakba Desai. Print- 
ed at the Saynji Vijay Printing Press, Baroda. 
Paper Cover. Pp. 87. Price Be. 0-10-0 (1924). 


Belonging to the weU-knowm and cultured 
family of the- late Dewan Baliadur klanibhai 
Jasbhai, Minister of Baroda, Dipakba had m early 
life essayed the writing of poetry. A visit to the 
temple of goddess Amba, on the Abu hills, where 
the worshipper has to recite the usual prayers in 


This is a posthumous publication: it w’as com- 
posed. at odd moments by the late Amratlal 
Padhiar, in the course of peregrinabons, - but the 
different ' bindoos or . drops are connected by 
means of one idea, vix., self-introspection. The 
short essays are written in his -usually '.‘Catching 
Style,” and this book adds one more to .the -number 
of his valuable publications. ” . ' 

Bism Sardani GoouAMr: By P. V. Mehta and S. P. 
Shastri. Printed at the Nava Tuga Printing Press. 
Surat. Paper Cover. Pp. 132. Price Be.'Op-O (1924). 

"Slavery of our Times” by Tolstoy gives a 
grapluc picture of the state in which our indigent 
workers and labourers live. Tliis banslation repro- 
duces in simple language what Tolstoy has got 
to say on the question, and tlie mechanical and 
artificial lives which our mill-hands and factory 
workers have to live emphasizes the problem. The 
book then deserves to be read. 

JPbayaschitta: By Ambalal Oovindlal Desai, B.A. 
Printed at the Anavil Bandhu Printing Press, Surat, 
Paper cover. Pp 48. Price Be. 0-4-0 (1924). 

Maurice Maeterlinck’s play, ‘Sister Beatrice’ has 
been adapted 'to Indian life in Hindi, and Mr. Desai 
has rendered it into Gujrati. It is a veiy short 
play, and can be finished in five minutes. It shows 
how an erring soul repents of her moral lapses 
and is once more received into the bosom of the 
AU Merciful. 

K. M. J. 



TUBE-WELLS 

By RAJSHEKHAR BOSE 


T ube wells are drawing considerable atten- 
tion just now, and readers of newspapers 
are being fed up Nvitb all sorts of schemes, 
possible and impossible, for solving the 
problem of water-supply. The bamboo, well, 
said to cost onlj' five rupees, has just 
sprouted up ; but as the inventor modestly 
acknowledges that there are still some defects 
in his system, the thirsty but thrifty public 
inust 3'et pos.;es3 their souls in patience. 

POROUS IMPERVIOUS LEVEL OF 
SUBSOIL layer subsoil WATER 


re-inforced concrete was rot. It seems that a 
similar calumny awaits that useful but higlil} 
technical appliance,— the tube-wel . 

Iilost people seem to have the idea that 
all that is necessary is to insert into tiie 
ground, by whatever means, a pipe Iiaving a 

few holes at the bottom "'’'f ' to 

and that greater the depth to 


the 



wire gauze , » , 

which the pipe is sunk, greater uill be 

output of water ; and conversely, for a small 

supply, one need not botliei 
to go down much below the 
ground level. In what follou^ 
an attempt will bo made to 
show how much of the popular 
conception is correct and what 
the essentials of a workable 
tnbc-well ate. 

THE SUBSOIL -. During 
the rains, a treniendoiis 
quantity of water is absorbed 
by the soil. This water finds 
its way through the porous 
upper layers ( mostly loamy m 
deltaic Bengal) until its pro- 
gress doivnwards is arrested 
by some layer of hard imper- 
vious material like clay or 
rock. ■ This water is _ cal ed 
subsoil water and is the 
source of supply of all ordinary 
wells. During the dry season, 
much of the subsoil water 
evaporates away through tiie 
■porous upper layers and a s 


WEI.1.S DEPEsnjKG ov'SiTBsoiL Water: 

Fig. 1 shows the condition during the rains 
Fig. 2 shows the well depleted in ttie drj' season 

Every new invention has the risk of 
degoneiiiting into a fad smd thereby coming 
into disrepute. Tlieie nns an enthusiastic 
amateur who having learnt that re-inforced 
conciele is the latest thing, built his roof 
by* stietching a tangle of nire fiom wall to 
»al! and dumping concrete thereupon. The 
loof ol coiiise gave way. 'J'lie enthusiast be- 
came a pessimist and assured his friends that 


larger amount drains ti’idei- 
ground into adjoining . 
levels. ' The level of subsou 
.water therefore tends-to sink 
lower and lower, and in ’ 
diy season, may 

altogether in places where the retenti 
capacity of the soil is small. I ^ 

Tlie range through which the level ^1 (. 

water tiuntuates vanes widely in diiieren 
parts of Bengal, even within a few miles 
may be 5 to 30 feet iu some locality and i 
to 100 feet in another. All ordinaiy well 
show this fluctuation in varying degrees. _ 
BELOW SUBSOIL • Below the impervious 
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lining at tbe bottom of tlie subsoil water, 
occur various strata of different degrees of 
porO'ity. Some of these lower -strata consist 
of vast beds of sand permeated with water. 
Such water is often very different in quality 
from tlie upper subsoil water. Geologists ai'e 
not quite agreed as to the origin of these 
waters occumng at great depths. They may 
be pre-historic rivers once flowing over the 
surface and now buried under aeposits of 
silt, but still pursuing a sluggish "course 
through beds of .sand. ihe 5 ' may be getting 
their supply through aq underground connec- 
tion with some evisting river or a far off 
catclnnent basin. Whatever the explanation, 
the fact is, that water, and .often plenty of it, 
occurs at various depths below subsoil (Fig. 
3). The quantity of water available .from 


cheapest type and consists of a pipe, 1 to I 1/2 
inch in bore, having a number of holes at the 
lower end over a length of .3 or 4 feet which 
is wrapped round with wire gauze, and 
terminating in a solid conical foot. The pipe 
is pushed down into the earth by means of 
blows from a ‘monkey’ or heavy weiglit sus- 
pended from shearlegs just as a pile is 
driven (Fig. 4). Lengths of pipe are screwed 
on, piece by piece, and driven down until 
the whole appliance reaches down to the 
desired depth, generally 20 to 30 feet, where 
the perforated end ,of the pipe is expected to 
reach a suitable water-bearing stratum. It 
will be seen that the well-sinker has no 
means of asceitaining the nature of the 
‘■trata passed through. All that he can do is 
to feel for water during the p’O^e^s of sink- 



' Fipr- 3 

OccuRREXcn OF Water-Bearixg Strata 

Ti is a shallow lube well drawinfr subsoil water, T: Ts Ti are deep wells drawing wateV from 

diiferent sunta. Ts is an aitosian \vell 


some of these low-lying strata is to all appear- 
ances inexliaustible; and the level to vhich 
suchS water will r-ise when tapped out from 
its undeigiound prison is often veiy much 
higher tlian that of the ‘-uhsoil water in the 
same locality. In ceilain favouied regions, 
tho water may gush up like a fountain and 
form an aitesian well. Such a plieiumienon 
is ])o.ssible when the shatiim that is 'tapped 
has its outlying portions at elevated levels 
and holds water undei pio^-sure like a w.aler- 
main. It is however too much to expect that 
any tube-well in the plains of Bengal uill 
beliave so obligingly. 

>ow about tiiho-wells ; — 

THE ABYS.SLNLVF WELL:— This is the 


iiig. This he generally tries to do by dipjiing 
every now and then, a thin pipe through the 
well-pipe and noticing wlietlier the end of 
the feeler pipe gets wet. ‘When water is 
.supposed to be stiuck, a small hand pump 
is attached to the top-end of the 'xell-pipe 
and the tube-well is ready. If tlie bottom of 
the tubo-«ell reaches a water-i'canng layer 
vith sand-giains or gravel coar-er than the 
mesh of the wire gauze, things go on veil. 
If valer be_ scanty, tho pnnip gives out a 
diibhlc which ultimately teases altegeiher. 
If the sand be fine m mixed with day, the 
gauze offeis no protection .and giadually tlie 
well beenmes choked. During the driving 
process, the ^yiro ganze may get torn by 
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friction, an event -which is only discovered 
too late. The strainer, i.e., the perforated 
end-piece is the -weakest portion of the tube- 
-well and very often gives -way nnder the 
heavy blows and enormons friction encoun- 
tered during the sinking process. The pipe 
sockets may also hurst If the foot strikes a 
rock or impervious clay, the well is a failure. 
The Abyssinian well is thus a hit or miss 



Fig. 4 

MeTHOI) OT SiSKIKG the AB-TSSCfLiCS 'Weitl 
R Dri-ving ropes ; 31 monkey ; 

T •tube--well , S strainer. 

affair -with a large element of uncertainty. It 
cannot be driven very deep and relies for its 
supply on the subsoil water only. Such 
water is generaUy contaminated and likely to 
fail during the dry season. It is however not 
intended to discourage the sinking of this 
t 3 rpe of well. It often gives good results, is 
cheap and may be insWIed -with fair- expec- 
tations in places where such wells have al- 
ready been found to work satisfactorily. 
But it is well to remember its limitations and 
fickle nature. 

BORIRG by sludger To get positive 
results from a tube-well, one must know by 
actual inspection the various strata passed 
through. This is only possible by boring 
and examining the samples of strata -with- 
drawn. There are various methods of doing 


this, one of the commonest being drilling or 
dredging within the tube of the well. As in 
all systems, the tnbe-weU is made in sec- 
tions, the lowest section consisting of the 
strainer. A hole is first dug and the strainer 
section is fixed into it, the bottom of the 
strainer remaining open. In the case of soft 
strata like clay or sand, boring is conducted 
by means of a ‘sludger’ attached to a rope 
passing over a pulley suspended from a 
derrick or shearlegs. (Kg. 5.) 



Fig, 5 

Method of Bokixg by Sludger 
R driving rope : S sludger ; T tube-well 
inset : enlarged -view of the sludger 

The sludger is a heavy hollow cylindrical 
chisel and is worked by alternately pulling 
the rope and letting it go. By repeated blo-ws, 
the strata underneath the tube is cut through 
and the detritus is caught into the 
hollow of the sludger and prevented from 
falling off by a sort of valve. At intervals . 
the sludger is hauled up and the samples of 
strata "withdra-wn and inspected. Tarions 
kinds of cutting tools are used for breaking 
np different strata and -water is often poureo 
through the tube to soften hard material. The 
tube is gradually -forced do-wn into the > hole 
underneath by means ' of loads or jack 
screws. Progress is necessarily slow under 
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if Uie wafer cxcpcds a ceitain Telocity, it 
carries sand grains bodily with it This 
velocity at which distuibance conimencDS is 
known as the ‘critical velocity’ and it vanes 
according' to the texture of the sand In 
designing the strainer for a tube well of a 
required output it is of great importance to 
gno proper consideintion to critical velocity 



A Tlie 1 orinu pipe himlv to the dpsirod depth. 
U t'ne I’ll* '-weii inserted within the boring pipe, 
(' I!'** K'nng I'lp* ^wuhdrav.n and the pip around 

lie tnl e-V eli '■rap-.i «ji 

We try in make tbi> clear by an 

example 

Mippi -e it 1 - df fermined by exporimont 
tiad ih» eritif'al lelneifv of a writer-beanng 
strahnu m ‘t uich per '■('’'tmt), ic.^Tif) feri 
I**! tn-ni I’hi n t a?)' tiiot if wiibr i>f di.avn 
•■'id lisfxil ri j.i'r. tiiC ’■Old gnins -Lin be 

fit 1'. lie 5 'Cfi! 1 j,*>* e abilp' wuh ihe V.'fl. 

'i* 1 1 - th t a in’*- ' e’d !• ^uuk vithiu 
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’•U^i «r 'I !tf. .-1 I n <-’1*. a ^oifri ■ of (lx'5 
<r«',y pi r> U"!,'*.* s s,,i7qj. fj-/}. Jhit 

’ ' ' ‘ t . su t ^ ^ m i M n i » 

X J „ P , I 'Tfiil (‘,- 1 *. ;tl tie 

t'£ fh r n.j t >1 ^ <{ c ro f. ? , To 

i*ij * it ft'aC’l . ,p, f !nu*t 


not bo drawn through this surface beyond 
the rate of 150 feet per hour. Therefoie the 

highest late at 'which water can bo plumped 

with safetv through the strainer is 2 square 
feetx 150 feet or 300 cubic feet per hour, or 
roughly, 1860 gallons per hour. If such a 
well be wiongly legarded as adequate for 
3000 gallons ’per hour and worked at that 
rate, the strainer will certainly give way and 
sand oraius will be forcibly drawn in, result- 
ing fn choking. The failuio of many tubsy 
wells is due to such inadequate design of 

the strainer. , „ 

LIFE OF A TUBE-WELL: Tube-%yclL 
are of comparatively recent origin and it is 
impossible to piedict their life with certainty. 
A great deal depends on the selection ot 
proper water-bearing stratum and the coricet 
design of the well. Failure may be due to 
the depiction of the underground supply oi 
water, natuial corrosion of the stiainer or 
the pipes and also due to some initial defect 
Several deep tube-wells vunk in the 
bouihood of Calcutta have bcen'woiking b’f 
over ten years without any loss iu edicicno}* 
It mav be safely assumed that a tube wen 
sunk under the be^t conditions will gi" 
at least twonh' ycaiV satisfnctoiy service _ 

PURITY OF WATER : The "fter 
ed by deep tube-wells is 
fiom bacteria. This cannot be fnid of slia ioo 
tube-wells of the Abyssinian h’po. Ihe \ 
condition for bacteriological purity is, 
polluted surface water should find no nece-- 
the strainer of the well. ’I’liis is onsurco ' ' 
a thick layer of liarcl clav or other impen U' y 
meterinl intervenes between the uppet 
layers .and the stratum from which 
* drawn. It is also necessary to set the in - 
well in such a manner that no r' 

left along its sides thiough which 
water may trickle down. In localiii*'- '' 'p 
a conlinii’cms layer of pnious material ''’•x jji 
to gjeit depths, contimination can 
b%- -.inkini: the well low- enough, so that e ' 
surface water may be liltiwcd in Ji*'"' 
through df.'p lavers <>f sand. . ^ 

'Ihe diMU'Ml pnritv of water yarm' 
coTvlinr t* b-cdiH-, t'Fien widolv odliin e 
inik*-, AVaUr ditiwri from a depth "S ~ r 
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ndvrbu to that in the nmthf rn p'ut-*^^^'^ , 
luhe-wH-, in tie’ muthini i-art-, et f . . 
gma-. Nadh md Ncrth ibnc l Ji'jt ^ 

*’>>( eti uiiCjiHr purfr 9*an f itciw.a .lO* 

fOb'n.r.-Uilf . I'tf athr.j;'* 
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tiibo-wells. Consiclorablo prcjufHce has 
iinfortunutoly been creafecl owing fo 
the unrolinbilitj' of Abyssinian and other 
badly designed tube-wells, and it is 
time for the public to learn the broad 
principles so as to bo able to discriminate. 
The tube-well is essentially an expert’s job 
and docs not admit of dabbling if best results 
arc to bo obtained. Properly designed and 
sunk, it olfers the easiest and cheapest solu- 
tion of the water problem of municipalities 
and industrial concerns. A 5-inch well 
generally yields orer GOOD gallons per hour. 
Two such wells should be quite .sufficient 
for the water works of n small municipality 
consuming say 1U0,000 gallons daily, and will 
cost much less tiian the usual system of 
pumping water fiom a river and filtering 
ame before distiibution. A single 2V2 inch 
well yielding over 3000 gallons per hour will 
meet the needs of many small towns. Still 
smaller wells, l*/4 ovVh inch, with hand pumps, 
are very suitable for domestic purpose and 


for municipalities which cannot afford the 
expense of a central disfnbutory system 
Such wells, deep sunk, are quite as reliable 
ns the bigger ones and yield 500 to 1000 
gallons per hour. They cost a little more 
than pat-Iaian or small ordinary wells with 
eartiienw.aro curbs, but are considerably clioap- 
er than indarns or brickwoik wells and give 
a piiier snjiply w’liidi is also much less 
subject to sea^onal variation. 

A tube-well, properly sunk, needs no re- 
pair. In the case of small tube-wmlls, the 
onl}'- item likely to frighten the public is 
the hand pump which has a knack of getting 
out of order quite frequently. But the un- 
reliability of the pump will dissappear when 
it comes more into use and w'hen people 
become more familiar with its simple woik- 
ing principle. The bicycle and the sewung 
machine have been mastered by the villager, 
and the hand pump is surelj' not a more 
difficult machine to manage. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT GENEVA 

lix 0. F. ASDEEWS 


T he Geneva Opium Conference at whicli 
delegates from the different Powers 
assembled as plenipotentiaries to settle 
the world opium question, is an event of 
such importance that the contemporary 
records of eye-wdtnesses may have an his- 
toiical value in the future. The United 
States delegation rightly stated that the Opium 
Conference would be the acid test as to 
whether the League of Nations could function 
as a moral force in the world or not. 
Though I was not actually able to be present, 
I have been in closest touch with many of 
those wdio wont there Some letters, which 
I have received, give a vivid picture of the 
proceedings and I shall ventuie to publish 
them as they stand. The first two letters 
are from Jlr. Horace Alexander, the son of 
the late Jlr. Alexander, who visited India at 
the time of the Royal Commission in 1895 
and complained of obstruction and espionage 
on the part of Government officials which 
prevented him from doing his duty. The 

25—9 


three letters which follow later on are from 
Miss La Motte, who has published two books 
on the subject. 

{Letters from Mr. Alexander) 

November 18. 1924. 

“I was very glad to get your letter just before 
I left England together witli the parcel of Assam 
Reports. Only a dav or two before receiving fliem 
I had been appointed., unexpectedly and suddenly, 
bv the Society of Friends to come here on their 
beh.alf, so .voiir letter seemed to be a confirmation 
of my conviction that it might be right to come 

"I am afr.iul the results of these Confeiences 
are likely to be desperately disappointing, I hope 
to enclose witli this a short account ot what Iws 
happened so far, in c.ise yon like to use it in ‘Young 
India,’ which Taimi Sinha tells me you are editing 
at present, or elsewliere. 

‘T wish it had bean possible for you to send a 
representative of tlie real India fo Geneva : I wish 
too. that I liad a message direct from Mr. Gandhi 
to deliver liere. But these are vain wishes : it is 
too late ! AVe ouglit to have thought of those things 
sooner. 

“At the end of this week, an opportunity is to 
he given to the private societies to make statcinentb; 
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need saying. 


! 


Kovember 2G, 1924. 

ConFeJenceSe. ^vaitine for my 
ffi'to male a siatement to ' ^vas 

”“'“r1rftf“e"‘co'?f°S*ifler flie ptclimmy 

SS"1Fp;§Si3!‘lsipi?4Ss5 

ir^mtry. to find out anlX 

&SS™^?te*”XiV|.&5Sb Sf dis- 
at the &coming Chinese Peace Conte- 
ence 'will take sometliing of Bie shng out of 
O'lmTibell^s contention that, so lonji as 

wSs are mete 'scransoE paper’, it is futde 
EIct comtries to taUv about reducmg produce 
tioa The Americans, of course, me taking a 
staOB'^tee. and Bishop Brent’s speech raised fee 
■whole tone of fee Conference ; he was follmved 

a moving little speech from an ne’tt^day’ 

onfl n soimd sneech by a Czech . men, nexx 
fimbrof other delates dedmed ttoete|^ 
■willing to sign anything’,, and 
best speech of the .morning came, fiom Sir 
ilalcolm Belevringne, ■whose emphasis on the 
imnortance of reducing production was very 
vTnabir Mm Campbell, later made a eleven 
■nronouncement, very brief, in which he seemed 
to State himself wth Delevnngne. but really 
only Committed himself to the proposata ofttm 
Ad^risory Committee, winch hardly touch , me 
question of production. Then 
RTipiGtifis fiftCT tlicit fX cluv of coniinittos, unci tiiGn 
I had to' leave. An ominous silen^ pre^rved 
by the representatives of P^.ce, 9^ 

.Slavia, of Pern and Bolivia. If all these states, 
wife interests involved, refa^ to acc^t 
ive agreement, I fear the ConfereuTO . is doomed 
But at present there IS still hope. Ton -will kno-n 
more by the time you get this. or.a 

‘T was ahle to circulate the Assam Tveirort, .otu 
T saw feat some of fee delegates were reading it. 

(Letters from Miss ^^Jfotte) 

“Well, the petition lias been presented, ,as yon 


Sie’litonSf ’’'f OP ®ircm- 

?J4'icp“t.? f t»f «744?'f ss piss 

two inches long, that a , English papers 

tecnce had been l>eld] J9nt the hng^ sn i 
are waiting np a Idl e, hough not mneu^^ 

tad V”te& Sd ti,c M'»« rfi'i*” 

was rlad onh and Campbell rose in piotosh it nas 

pretty thrilling. ’ 


lufe December. 1024. 

S' of 

Eirst Conference held nn v.'re(clied 



on it. 1 am msu 

I will send a second lot. , , smoK- 

“TJus Pirst Conference aias to dwi wim 
ing,-^ 0 te annual reatai'ementa. and fo set a 
limit % .10, when fee ^aFt tHnd. Wr 

‘temporarily’ Anything weaker, or 

carefuUy .avoid /^ue Anytmng 

more evasive, it ^'0^^/®Xred am excellent Pi^ 
countries. Japim nione ollaea m &eai 

ird.e’issf'iw 

5P‘,tS? a»rElS»;S“, I jjiLf ,cS41? 

another copy of p'^^’-pi^mKins’ to hfive Japan 
disconcerting to ®:Sp’^sci,eme and. moreover, 

» fof ,, day 

“The First Conference nbont end ^1,5 

before fee 2nd Conference bc^^Ju^g e^ 

amazement -when the _ «Qt to be inclotW 

that the Ameiacan fo™s we tliougW 

in the agenda, Q™ P/opo^fAc, that ornfl 

we had been m-ated to needs of tl>| 

should be limited to „ „ ™g an abuse 
world and tliat all otliCT ns , neatly aside 

not, legitmate. Fict reservation as 

and smJ tliat ^la had nmd 1 e resfTa^“ 
to tliat m May, 19'x’^- , “it. tamnered witli., /nc 
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Portugal, -witli a few countries such, as S^^'itzerland, 
— have been fighting us right straight along. Porter 
insists that as the First Conference has failed to 
limit smoking, or to set any time-lirait, etc., this 
must be included, if any estimates are to be arrived 
at as to tire- probable needs of the world. The 
Conference cannot do any work, till that is 
settled. We have already had several big fights, 
and are to have a big one to-morrow, which will 
either see the Conference blown up, or it will see 
the “opium bloc” give in. By give in, I simply 
mean, admit that our terms do fonn a part of the 
agenda and must be considered in the plan to 
form proper methods to end the opium evil. It 
will be an excitmg day. Our country simply 
cannot give way,— we are not allowed to. Our 
Congress passed a resolution, saying that we must 
make no compromise, or as Porter told them aU 
in plenary ses.sion two days ago, we cannot recog- 
nize one law for the East and one for tlie West. 

“Here is an odd tiling. Campbell signed that 
First Conference convention a week ago, and tlien 
left for London. He seems to have been — weU, 
I don’t Imow— he says he is going back to Greece. 
A htc. Walton has taken kis place, along with. Hr. 
Clayton. WeU, the rest of the "opium bloc” were 
to nave signed this thing on the 13th, at sbc pji. 
We’were alt there, to see it happen. And when 
they came into the room. Sir JIalcohn Delevigne 
said he had just received a telegram from tlie 
Council at Rome, to postpone signing ! The French 
delegate said he too had had ‘instiaictions.” So it 
was aU over in two minutes, and nothing was 
done. Pressure was obviously coming from some 
Quarter. The best of it is, that they had no in- 
stinctions in tlie morning, and all during that 
morning session had been committing themselves 
firmly and thoroughly in opposition to the 
American plan ; and the morning session had ended 
in a deadlock. Yet here, at the eleventh hour, 
they gave up signing this treaty wliich would have 
barred any possible consideration of the American 
terms. 

“This much has happened ; the opposition has 
come right straight out into the open for aU to 
see. Our newspapers aro cariying simply columns 
about this Conference, and aU the fights and 
efforts to block progress. And the opposilion has 
simmered down to about eight countries alone 
out of the 10 represented here. The London press 
is practicaUy silent. Not one word about that big 
petition from India, which you signed, together 
with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Dultes presented that, and 
it came so much better from an Englishman. Not 
one word either (in the London press) about that 


telegram from Gandlii, read out by Mr. Alexander. 
But our papers made a tremendous lot of it, and 
our papers are reaching England by this time- 
Moreover, a lot of us have good friends in England, 
—not very enthusiastic about opium unfortunately, 
but who are certainly anxious for Anglo-American 
relations to be good, and who also have no desire 
to see the League go to pieces over a “humanitanan” 
issue. I imagme a lot of pressure comes from 
those two angles. 

"So, to-morrow ivill be a decisive day. If the 
opposition gives way, then the Conference iviU. 
adjourn for a couple of weeks. We are all simply 
worn out, with nearly six weeks of strain, tension 
and distress. But if the opposition does not give 
way, if it decides that reduction of production 
is not a suitable item for the agenda, then we will 
just go home. But I don’t think they will allow 
that to liappen. 

“Geneva is the worst place that could have been 
selected. About half a dozen people, such as 
myself, took the trouble to come here. No 
audience for aU these discussions, no public 
opinion to fonn its own ideas of the situation, no 
press, (except tlie American journalists who have 
been sent here) to enlighten the outside world. 
Yet somehop', not at the moment but lateij a very 
big publicity will result. If only this had been 
held in London, such a deadlock would not have 
occurred. I will send you a line to-morrow to teU 
you what has happened. And anything about 
Assam will be welcome.” 


—20th, December, 1924 
“I promised to send you a line as to what ' die 
fate 01 the Conference was to be,— either it would 
break up, or adjourn. ,It did the latter, on 
December 17th, to reconvene the 12th of January. 
At that first meeting, after we come _ back again, 
the American proposals to consider opium smokmg 
is the first thing on the agenda. We shoidd never 
have had to insist on this and make such a point 
of it, if the First Conference had not avoided this 
issue. IVe hope that mucli will happen in this 
three weeks of reflection. Heaven knows what 
will happen, however, as the opposition seems_ so 
strong and deeply intrenched. The opimn question 
is so vast and complicated that with the best will 
in tlie world, with whole-hearted and sincere inter- 
national co-operation, it will be difficult to solve. 
But with obstiuctionist tactics at work on every 
phase, it is almost impossible, 

“I enclose the Fifth Plenary Meeting record, — 
the first four I sent from Geneva. As fast as the 
rest are published you shall have them too.” 



GLEANINGS 


The Eeal Harvel of the ZR-3 

' ZR-3 is the' lamest dirigible to attempt a trans- 
atlaatic flight. Tales of the tests and the flights 
of 'the big airship have been told and retold, but 


the story of the real miracle of the ZR-3, the 
Shenandoah, and other dirigibles is new to most 
folks. That is the story of duralumin, the_ marvel 
metal of the twentieth centuiy-^the metal invented 
especially for airships. 



ZR-..,. This pnot 'igr.ipli .''how.-; the end of the greatest voy.ago in air travel. Here the airship is 
warped mto her ii.uigar at Irikehurst, K. J. (r. .s \.l after completing her .oUOO mile voyage. 
The ZK-3 is t)0B.20 ft long and she am attain a speed of 75 miles an hour. - 
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ZR-3 fetartin? Ifrom Friedrichsln^n, Germ my on her 5000 m .e vovase. Tite crowd below burst 
into tears when tiie ZR-3 vanished in the skj'. inset— An American ilight-officf-r. 


It is a remarkable partneiship, this between 
■tlie airship and duralumin. If it weie not for the 
airship, dnralurnia probably vonld not have been 
formulated ; if it were not for duralumin, there 
■would be no transatlantic or crosscontinent flig'-ts 
by diriffihles. The airship requires stiength and 
lightness for its ribs and hull. Wood, wliile light, 
isn’t strong enough It won’t stand the stress. 
Steel is strong enough, but too heavy Duralumm 
is stronger tiian wood and much lighter thin 
steel, in fact, about one-third the weight of tlie 
latter So light and so strong is it that -vou can 
pick up with two fingei-s a glider of it that will 
support SIX men. 

Duialiimm is an alloy of copper, manganese 
and m.ignesmm, with about 94 per cent of alumi- 
num, In ‘sf length-weight” efficiency, th.it is, in 
strength and liglitness, it is 17 percent greater 
tlian a good alloy <!teel and nearly (liiee times 
better than mild steel or half hard aluminum. It 
■urns fiist made by Alfied Wilm in Geimany in the 
development of Zepp>'lin aiiships, but is now' 
being made in England and the United States 

Engineers talk among themselves of a Duralu- 
niiii Age Thev spe.ik of vast qu.anfities of fuel 
saved bv lighter engines, trains .snd motois ; of 
buildings di7/,ilv bigli : of mechanical wizardry in 
manufacture ; of a woild unshackled from pon- 
derous iron and steel. 

St.'iti'.tics of one of the new dumlumin-fiamed 
air nnmmoths are illnininating Take the ZK-3. 
Elgin es foi her gas capantv le.adied 2..500.000 cubic 
feet. A chip of a size Holding the immense volume 
of lO.OflOOOO cubic feet is confomplnfed. The 
latter will no doubt be the stand.aid commercial 
liner of the veiv ne.ar futnie. 

Five 40n-hoi=epower n ofois give a speed of 
75 miles an liour to the ZR-3 A load of nearly 


100,000 pounds can be lifted. This means at least 
20 passengers besides ciew and peisonal baggage, 
Sometiiing like 12 tons of profit-pas iug expiess can 
be added 

Tlie fearlessness of the men who prepared, the 
ZR-3 for her Ailantie voyage was well adiertised. 
And justly so, too For acute interest lay in the 
perils she faced that were unavoidable in her 
particnl.ar case. The ISToith Atlantic is^never en- 
tirelj* free fiom storms in the autumn, iloreover, 
while her diameter V. as greater than either that of 
the Shpnamhnh or the ill-fated R-32, engineei-s are 
not yet wliollv .sure vliat dimensions aie safest. 
The R-32 was lost and tlie Khrnandnah and R-34 
suffeied much from the wiencliing blows of high 
■winds and from tlie violent bending forces induced 
by .sharp conise ciianga,. 

Then (here weie the specific dis.asters that make 
iis .shudder to recall them. Fi inee’s repaiafion 
Zeppelin, the Dmnvde. onginally built to bomb New- 
Yoik, was stnirk bv lightning- The Biitisfi R-32, 
built to be onr ZR-2 broke in half and binnt up on 
lier trials The Italian 'Roma, Imilt for our aimy, 
was Ignited bv Ingii tension wires at Roifolk and 
cremated botli liei-elf and crew. 

A list of liortois, to be sure , yet s{ud.v of 
them leve.als that the tragedv in each no longer 
-would be possible Neither the Romn, Dtrmude, 
nor R-32 could liav binned had thev been nifkued 
with helium. For the mo-t energetic efforts of onr 
best chemists have so far f.mled to set tire to this 
strangelv ineit gas. Not only that but heliiiin is a 
noii-comhuient , that. is to say, it does not foieiatc 
fire m its vicinilv , it is a fiio evtingiiisher. 

. Dnralnniin is the most imi o t.mt single hmtor 
in bunging about the timmpli nf comniernal 
airships, hut tlieio aie oilier points m my 
conviction that they luave come to stay. One 
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is tiie anchotaice now afforded by tbe mooring 
masts, vriiicli can lioid and protect the largest 
dirigible in any kind oi weauier and offer sale 
haven to the air-liners in winds tliat ordinanly 
would keep them out of liannars. In addition to 
die safetj' element, the cost of a mooring mast— - 
$.jO, 000, as against S-500.000 for a_ hangar— is a 
big argument for the operation of air-liners from a 
commercial view-point. 

But mooring masts would have been of no use 
had not the dirigible been rugged enough , to v\-ith- 
sfand the wind and ram. l^or would helium have 
stood for great progress over hydrogen had not its 
frail goldbeater's sldn containers been housed in a 
structure alrao't incalculably staunch. Both the 
ruggedness and the staunchness were wanting 
before the day of duralumin. 

Another unexcelled safetj* feature that distin- 
CTishes the air cruiser that has the light duralumin 
framework is that she is virtually misinhablc. 
She has 20— she mav have 50— small balloons 
inside her metal hull. Eadi of tire Ijalloons is 
filled with gas and is independent of all the others. 
Each constitutes a lifting unit. Each can form an 
aerial raft in case of shipwreck. Each can be 
controlled by valving so that .survivors clinging to 
it can drift landward safely. Each is individually 
inspected, tested, filled, and lashed in place before 
the journej'. 

Definite plans are being formulated for linking 
the nations of the world by commercial dirigibles 
—plans that include regular airship services be- 
tween nations of 'Europe, America. Asia, and 
Amca, France intends to use die airship in deve- 
loping her African colonies. Spain is contemplating 
weekly four-dav flights between Seville and Buenos 
Aires. England is talking of an airship line to 
India and the Far East. For all such projC'Cts. of 
course, dirigibles hriee as large as the ZR-.S would 
be reqnir^. 

There is sure to be almost an immediate demand 
for the ‘exeursrqn air-liner,'’ There is a passion- 
ate wander-lust iu all of us that tlrirst for a view 
of strange lands. 

Spedfd Bed Cro=s dirigibles no doubt will be 
equipped for rescue work in floods aud forest 
foes. Real estate bitsiiiess v\1ll take a new start 
Larger aud more beautifril subrrrbs will be planned 
and built .Aerial therapeub'es for tuberculo-is and 
other special disorders no doubt v\1ll be developed. 

But let us not forget tlrat the natural laws of 
aeronautics always have existed ; that elements of 
such worth as .helium surrounded Caesar. 3iot 
untrl the ingenuity of a chemist alive today added 
the final neces=aiy touch was man master. That 
touch was durah/rnin, wonder metal of the age 


Endless Power 

<1 % ^lt>9.000,00n to assrrre mankind of a! 

tiro neat and pou er that will te reguiigd until tU 
end of time ! 

If you were to read somevvhere an advertise 
vTiI/^fanfiall.v as the above, you: 
’undoubtedly would be pigued. 

..r 41 amazinc suggestion is made bv on* 

Ox the world s foremost men. 


This man is Sir Charles A. Parsons, K.C.B., 
F.R.S.. the noted British .screntist to whom we are 
indebted for the present-day vsidespread use of 
the steam turbine. The way in wliich he proposed 
to make man forever independent of coal, .oil., and 
other similar sources of power is by sinkmg a 
shaft 12 miles deep and drawing out the tremen- 
dous heat of tlic earth's interior. 



Tlie drawing shows diagrammatically 
Charles proposes to sink his 12-miles shaft md m 
Ui,e the earth's interior heat to develop electric 
power. 


It was almost 20 years ago that Sir Charles, .fi^ 
brought to tire attention of science the possrmury 
of utilizing the earth's interior heat for the develop^ 
ment of power. At the time the . suggestion was 
regarded as an interesting scientific specnlafron. 
Hundreds of scientists since then have discuKeu 
tire proposal and studied it from a theore.ngu 
standpoint Heanwhile, thorrgh. Sir Charles qmetiy 
expenmented. rmtil now be has been am® " 
announce that it is thoroughly practieaUe from 
an engineering point of view, and that the only 
bar to begirmmg work immediately is tlie monei 
necessary to finance the project— f^lOO.OOO.OOq- 
His siiaft he said, would be 20 feet in diameter 
and lined with granite, for experiments Irad sbovre 
that such a shaft would not cave in. The 
would not be one continuous straight tribe for tue 
12 miles of its depth, but would be. .sunk to 
successive levels us the .shafts of deep . mines po'u 
are sunk. Tlius it would be in effect like a fligiir 
of stairs. 

For two mile-s or so ordinary engineering 
thods xvould .suffice- Then tiie fierce heat and the 
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tiemendous strain that would _ be placed on the 
cables used in hoisting materials to the surface, 
Avould require extinoi-dinarv methods. It would 
be neces=ar.v_ to pump out the heat and to ntih/.e 
special cooling devices to 
prevent the melting of the 
boring tools. It vould be 
necessary to run tlie shaft 
horizontahy, or at least at 
an angle, for a time to 
avoid the possibility of the 
cables snapping fi-om their 
omi weiglit. 

Geologists could point 
out to us the best place to 
sink our shaft if we had tlie 
money to finance the under- 
taking. That much they 
have learned about our eartli 
from the study of eaith- 
quake waves. 

Twelve miles is not a 
long distance. A 'locoinotavo, 


al 


science. Eerewith is showni a complete stieet- 
siveepmg and -washing imit that may be oiieratecl 
by one man, the driver of the truck Tlus mechanic- 
cleaner consists of a street-sw'eeper, guttei 
broom, and sprmldmg device. It 
will wash and srveep the street 
and gutter at one operation, pick- 
ing up the cliit as it travels. 

The gutter broom, made of 
sectional steel wire, automaticaUj' 
follows the curb Ime, work- 
ing in and out with any variations 
that occiu', throwing the refuse 
from the gutter into the path 
of tlie main bioom located across 
the tiTick at the rear. This depo- 
’ sits the sweepings in tJie laige 

, / dust hopper above- Both brashes 

, are quickly raised when the track 

I is going to and from its work. 



[A temfic blast of natural steam fr-oiii ™side the earth at H&a\cls- 
buig, Calif, where engineeis have tapped “,8T^tnatriral s torn boiler 
lai-mg beneath 4000 acres .of volcanic land, ^l^ien ftillv liamesseA 
tiiey W, it ivill be sufficiedt to light and heat San Francisco, lo 
miles away, and run eveiy factory near by.l 


Three Persons Hide on 
Tandem Bicycle 

A German inventor has come 
out wath a new' form of tandem 
bicycle tliat cain'es an extra per- 
son on a platform between the 
two machines The contrivance, 
called a “comhi-bicycle,” consists 
of tw 0 bicycles attached in parallel, 
with a platform and seat suspen- 
ded between tliem. This platform 
is slung from a light frame con- 
necling tlie rivo bicycles. 

The pedalmg is done by botlr 
riders, and the front wheels are 
connected in tanUem so that if 
the machine is operated bs' only 
one diiver, the stcermg may be 
done as if tlieie were only one 
wdieol. 


an aiiTilane or a good automobile ran fra- 
verse it witliout shain in as many minutes. But 
dnlls biting into the crust of the eaitt would 
quii-e at least half a centurj' .bcfoie they had 
penetrated to a depth of 12 miles ! p eie the 
w'ork to hegin todaj , men would be awaifang the 
of the tv, entj'-first century befoie it could 

be completed ! 

One-Man Machine Sweeps and 
Washes Streets 

Sheet-Cleaning lias now come imder the eye of 




Tlie one man sw'eeprng and wasliing machine 


Tandem Bicycle Eideis ivith a P' 
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They Cnee Lived in Tour Backyard 



.Irisli Leer, once plentiful in Ireland and on' thel 
Continent, prew antlers -weichins SO pounds and 
spreading 11 feet" across. 



The Caenopus -was an ancestor of the homed 
rhinoceros. It lived a million y&urs ago and was 
about the size of a .Tersej' cow 



Two million years ago the strange 
nrow=e(l m cra'-s along rlyrr banlts. 
have been found in Wyoming. 


Palaeosyops 
Its remains 




The hairy Mastodon loamed the United Slates 
before the liist Ice Ase. ages ago. Some believe 
these beasts wete hunted by men of primeval 
times. 



Ground sloihs living now are small survivJDf 
cousins of these clumsy monsters of r<>st sges 
Embedded in their tough hide were thousands o. 
round pieces of hone, forming a coat of armor 
Even this was not protection enough from tut 
blood-thirsty saber-toolhed tigers. 



Fierce Sabor-toothed Tigers. Above the tigers Ji 
great prehisloiic vultuies. 
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The motor, the driver’s seat back of it, and the 
driver himself, are grouped in a small sector of the 
circle. On tlie outer circumference of the steel 
hoop are rollers, and these support the run of the 
tire. ^ Thus the tivo concentric pieces, hoop and 
tire, are independent of each other as the wheel 
moves forward. 


A • -'‘•M' 'll s. 

\x t 





The huge bird called “Diatryma” coidd have 
made a quick meal of 

prehistoncj times. The bird s jatv was 17 inches 
long. 

Speedy New ‘Mlotdf-Hoop Amazes Italians 

Spectators :at the. 'speedway befora -the National 
Stadimn in Rome, Italy, gasped vuth amazement 
not long ago when thej’" saw a huge wlieel, 
bv motorcycle -engine, careenmg at high' speed 
iTOurid the took lilce an ovmgrown toy hoop. 
(Whhin the -wheel, apparently unconcerned at the 
i-possibility of being precipitated m .tlie 
1 thev saw a driver, lus hands mppm^, an ordmary 
automobile steermg wheel, his feet resting on 

ordinarv motorcycle pe^s. . _r t ^ i „„„ » + 
'i .. His body kept the wheel in perfect balance. At 
‘^every ium he ■would l^fin to one side or the other. 
And -when the spinning wheel finally slowed doum 
md came to a stop, he simply rested both of his 
feet on tlie ground, then let do-wn a standard to 
keep the wheel from toppling over ! . 

The driver of this remarkable vehicle -^s 
Davide Gislaghi, a motorcycle officer of Milan, 
Italy, Pdssesbed -u-ith the idea tlia^ one Wheel 
would be more efficient tlian two, he Iiad perfected 
what more than one inventor before, him liad 
attempted unsuccessfully— a one-wheel cycle that 
actually would run ! . , . 

The unicycle, which is called a velocita” by 
its desi^er, &iid also a luotormota, haS'’ two 
principal running parts — a large pneumatic “tire and 
an inner hoop of steel The mner circle carnes the 
driving mechanism and the driver, while the 'tire 
moves around it. .The diameter of the ivheel vanes 
according to the height Of the dnver, but usually 
it is about five feet, A short man has a, ^mailer 
wheel tlian a tall man. ^ „ V‘ , 

The air-cooled motor that drives the wheel 
forward, and its accessories, are fixed 'rigidly to 
the inner steel hoop. ' 
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Daride Gislaghi,. the. inventor of tlie monoeycle 
enioying a ride in Iiis strange ■v'emcle 

MTien tlie machine is moving, tlie inner hoop is 
kept stable to a gi-eat extent by the weight of the 
engine and driver. But opposmg this, there is a 
friction roller, driven by the vehicle’s motor, which 
acts against the rim of the tire and revolves it. 
This force is more powerful tlian any retarding 
Tcsistancc. ' » * 

- So it is that the driver does not turn svith ■ the 
wheel, but maintains his upright position.^ He 
balances the 'machine much as he would a motor- 
cycle, and he regulates the direction to be taken 
by the vehicle by inclining his body to the right 
or left and by a steering-wheel similar to those on 
automobile^. To keep the wheel from falling when 
it is not in motion, there is a special stand that 
fits inside the circle and can be released. 
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The Nevr Sunga Inscription from Ayodliya 

ThanliS io3Ir. Jayas^val. this insr liplion is attract- 
infr a great deal of attention and causing acute 
difference of opinion According to the happy defi- 
nition of ProL Banerjee-Sastri, the present center 
happens to he Sanslmt-safe hut far remored 
from "srhat ^ve generally call an epigraphist. But I 
have an old-fashioned conviction that paleographic 
truths ''.vhich have become eslahlished by decades 
after decades of research and supported by scores 
and scores of epigraphs, can liardly be lightly 
brushed aside by a single inscription, hoivever startl- 
ing results its norma! interpretation might yield 
and -whoever might be the bold buccaneer who 
offei-s the interpretation. The normal student of 
anticinities would naturally think that there is some- 
thing svrong in the apparently normal explanation 
and would try to find out the true explanation. The 
course of those who deh'ght ih a sensation is, of 
course, different 

Pushyamitra reigned from about 184 B. C. to 
about 14S B. 0. A man sixth in descent from him 
would therefore be flourisliing by about 50 A. B. 
The paleograpliy of the new inscription shows that 
it can roundly be said to belong to the first cen- 
tury A. D. The normal interpretation, therefore, is 
that by the tend Sasthena, ‘sixth in descent’ 
is meant and not the ‘sixth brother’. Tims 
argues a Sanskrit-safe man of common sense with 
Tidyasagara's Upaleramaniha in hand. But people 
of common sense have no place in the world of 
scholars who are _ all uncommon. They explain 
that Sasthena, means the sixth brother and so the 
inscription belongs, to the 2nd century B. C. So all 
your paleography is worth nothing and the paleo- 
graphists during a long century have all worked to 
settle nothing. , And I have demonstrated this 
wonderful and startling fact and caused storm in 
your stagnant pool of research. 

I should only hke to draw the reader’s attention 
to the folloiving points. 

(i) Pnshj^aniitra came to the throne about 184, 
B- C. He reigned for about 36 yeare and was suc- 
ceeded by Ins son Agnimitra If Pushyamifra’s 
fatlirr even survived the long reign of his son, 
his funeral memorial should have in the natural 
courec of things, been erected by Agnimitra and not 
by Dhanadeva, an obscure sixth brother. 

(ii) TheJisf of the Siinga Kings shows several' 
names which do not end in Jfitra eg., Vasniyestha, 
Ouraka, Pulindaka, Ghosha Bhaga and Devabhnti. 
In fact, of the ten names in the list only four end 
m Ultra, the remaining six, as shown above, do not 
do so. So tliere is nothing wrong in a sixth des- 


cendant of Pushyamitra being called 

his father. Phalgudcva. Moreover, it is not kno^ 

wheUier these were decendants in the dau^tiier- 

(iii) Prof. , Bancrii-Sashtri writes 
graphic considerations should not be .allon , 
interfere M-illi a normal interpretatmn 
The normal interpretation of the term 
‘sixth in descent’ IVhen that agrees 
graphy. an abnormal, unwarranted uosoiu cl 

uncalled-for interpretation like— the sixth (broth t 
can in no case be allowed to inteiferi, i 
century-long settled facts. 

Dacc.v MnsKPii. 

4-1-25. 

Is. K. BHxmsAW, 

- ' Pro! Banerji-Sastri’s eply 

(i) Mr. Bhattasali pleads .‘old-fashioned coniac- 

tion’ against tlie Stmga rascnntion. 

Air. Sharaa Shastri had the Imrdijiood to publish m 
Kautilya Arthashastra.ha did ^olence te a 
vested “convictions : there are honest and 
able people even to-day who 
ceased to look askance at kim and his foirn*^^ 
"When a^min in 1912, Pandit Ganapati bha-“t 
introduced his Trivandrum Bhasa, the co^roo 
convenient ‘convichons w^ so 
here and elsewhere, .that self-respectag erd 
mention his name -with apologetic heaitanon 
demonstrate their indiviaual proninnity. - j^gjj 
iterating the magic formnla-caution- ’ jq 

last year, Mr. It D. Ranem had ^e “decracy^^j^ 
explore not mere literature but actual and g 
‘culture-relics at Mahenjo-daro, tlie "S™*® 
‘convictions desperately clutched at. the ig^ge 
emptiness they called their histonral ™ rjivas- 
and gasped ‘no more. M^.en j^^CTetions, 

wal (already noted for his vanous 
‘Hindu Polity’ and ‘Kliaravela’. to mention but 
draws aside tlie curtain covenng Sunaas, ,. 


covenng tiie ^ 

Din bottle of mouldeiing ‘comdctions ^nes i 
Like Messrs. Shama Sbastry, Ganapati Shast^^^ 
R. D. Banerii. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
many shocks in life and he may yet 
risms’ of pretended wnsdom and obscure co 

But when Mr. Bhatta.sali foreak^ 
m 1 , 1 - oT,rl c+Ttivs info (a) 



jscends from, tue 

ime. (a)' Air: 'Bh'attasali’s untoited 
lorizon is yet to be demonsteted. E 
mows that volumes of w^er up 

he Sindhu, some of its streams are choKca 
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and the Pace of Seers is extinct, tlioir sceptical 
descendants are not satisfied \\ntliout reasons. Hence 
the delightful finalitj' with which Mr. Bhattasali 
declares that Sashthena cannot mean ‘sixth brother’ 
is refreshing (especially in view of Bhattasah’s utter 
ignorance of Sanskrit hy his pwn_ eonfession) but 
hai'dly convincing. His restraint in not _ repeating ' 
the already exploded objections is _ praiseworthy, 
but a complete non-interference with unfamiliar 
topics would have been more commendable. 

(b) Mr. Bhattasali dilates on Indian Epigraphy 
as ‘century-old’ and so on. James Prinsep’s early 
attempts date from 1837 ; since, the number of 
competent workeis has been singularly inadequate. , 
Colebrooke’s caution about verifju'ng accumuiatM 
half-trullis and untruths before realising a single 
tnith in the domain of archmologj’ was never more 
needed than to-dav. Such naive little-knowledge 
extravagance would be impaidonable in a school- 
boy but coming fiom evidently a grown-up indi- 
■vidual, it would be an eye-opener to those _ who 
saarch for the real raason of the ignominious 
failure of the general body of Indian students of 
Indian antiquities 

^ It is easy to pick up and emploj' such terms as 
conviction’ .and ‘common sense’, but those who 
employ them should not let them be turned into 
unmeaning cants and substitutes, for ei-idcnce and 
Sense. In English language ‘common sense’ means 
‘s ense’ and not its ‘absence’ and is not synonymous 


with dogma. "We do not want futwa in place of 
reason and evidence. 

A. Baxeeji-Sabtei, 

Patna, 7-1-25. 

. The 0 riginal Population of India. 

In your November issue on p. 595, in the course 
of a note on Maliomcdan Education, you mention 
that the total aboriginal population is one crore, or 
to be more accurate 97,76,000. This figure is 
not correct. The total Aborigmal population is 
about 16 millions, or one crore and 6() laldis. (See 
para 194 of Census of India (1921), Vol. I, Part I, 
pa^ 226). 

The fact is tliat you use _the word ‘Abonginal’ 
as ssmonyraous Muth “Animist”, whicli should not 
be done. Out of 16 Abonginals, 9% are enumerated 
as Aniniists, the remaining 6Vi as Hindus. At the 
last census a great proportion of Aboriginals was 
returned as Hindus than in 1911. Thus they are 
being Hmduised by slow but sure degrees 
Rev. AV. S. Hunt in his recent book “India’s Out- 
casts”— an excellent book by the bye — makes the 
same error, as you do, with regard to the total 
Aboriginal population of this countrj^ (see foot-note 
p. 41). 

A. y. Tuakkae 

Editoe’s Note Mr. A. V. Thakkar has quoted 
the figures _ correctly from the Census ' Report. 
The Report itself states tliat “it is not possible 
to give accurate numbers of the tribal aborigines,— 
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“Swarajya” Belgaum Congress Number 

The Stvarajya Belgaum Congress number 
contains many interesting and informing 
contributions, from some of which we extract 
some passages below- 

G-axdhi’s Coloss.vl Expeeihext 
“Writing on “Gandhi’s” colossal experi- 
ment,” Mr. Upton Sinclair s.iys : — 

AVlien we read about Gandhi, we are tempted to 
say that of coui-se the poor Hindus have to fight 
•wuth their souls, because they haven’t anytliing 
else to fight with : tlie British liave kept them 
from getting any ams. 

But I assure you the British know that if India 
flames into revolt, if all the three hundred million 
took to cutting the railroads and tlie telegraph 
lines, and burning doivn the factories and the 
government buildmgs, the little handful of white 
people would find their military force perilously 
inadequate. 

AVe^ are compelled, .whether we will or no, to 
recognize that in die Hindu we are dealing with a 
great people, having a very old civilization, and an 
intellectual and spiritual tradition as high as our 
own and in some ways higher. 


That is what Gandhi’s soul force is doing ; it is 
making all of us stop and tliink. It has made some 
American publishers issue a book about Gandhi, 
and has made an American author review it, and 
a great chain of newspapers publish it, and millions 
of other Americans read and tiiink and debate 
about it. 

Of course, tlie soul force of Gandlii and his 
people may not be great enough ; but if it should 
prove great enough, if it should hold on, I am 
sure that in the end it will conquer even the top- 
hatted savages who run the Foreign Office of the 
Bntish Government. 

IXDIAXS Abbo.u) 

About Indians abroad, Mr. H. S. L. Polak 
makes the following appeal to Indians at 
home : — 

1 would ask them, in all humility, to put aside 
party tactics, national irritation, and injured dignity, 
and to ti-eat the subject objectively as it deserves, 
study tlie. facts, pursue faithfully the welfare 
of their exiled countrymen, and act upon the well- 
fquuded assumption tliat humanity is one and in- 
clivisible. In tills way. the problem will be raised 
to an altogether higher level, moral issues will 
come to the front, and the solution that is beiu"- 
earnest^ sought in many quarters will be easier 
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of acMevement. If my appeal is successM, 
confident that the blunders of Kenya- Mauntins, 
Tiii, and Eritisli Guiana •will not _ be repeated, but 
remedied. I have no doubt that if men s.ell tlieir 
labour in Ceylon and Malaya, rather than in in(ua, 
it not be because economic and social coi- 
tions leave them no alternative. . I am _ ceiin mat 
Indian emigration, in so far as it will na. the future 
eidst will take new forms, and that, for the honom 
of In'dia and the welfare of the race, the wma 
will know of the Motherland irom her best 
exponents, instead of by her most unfortmiate ana 
least Tepresentetive. let, lest I should seem to 
disparage even these, I would, in _my last word, 
pay them a' high tribute of admiration_ and respect 
for the splendid resistance against tribulation imd 
temptation that stands to their eternal credit. 
They jhave shown how the hu ma n spirit triumphs 
over its environment. 

The 'WoirEX of Europe 


other is strong in her ideals of 

tiie fi-eedom to hve her oivn life. The fact tiiat m 

Emope the female populafion is much , P 

the male explains the Merence. Most of the 

women in Europe or m India 

but in Europe failure i marry siuily d^ Mt 

carry with m the feeling of , 

misery which in India it woifid. _ The - 

woman is copying her Indi^ lister m her idras f 


_ Lala Lajpat Eai says that during his last 
visit to Europe, 

The first thing which impressed me evm on the 
steamer was the great advance tliat has heen 
made in the freedom of women. The women of 
Europe have attained a degree of freedornwhich 
is in one respect at least denied to men. This is 
the freedom of dress. A European woman can 
dress as she fikes, but not a European gentleman. 

In 1905 when I first visited Europe, convention 
ruled supreme over both. But the last twen^ 
years have given grater freedom to women m 
the matter of dress than to men. In our country, 
the contrary is the rule. 

As regards education and culture, the women 
of the M estern, Norfliem and Central Europe have 
as many and as good facilities as men. That is 
not the case, however, in the South East, which 
practically means Ihe Balkans and Turkey. Bolshevik 
Russia malies no distinction between men and 
women in the matter of education. Tmkey has, 
however, taken a great step towarols tlie ameliora- 
tion of the position of women. She has officially 
ahoh'shed “pardah" and accepted women servants 
in their omces and enacted laws aiming at resect- 
ing polygamy. They are also providing educational 
facilities for their women. In the Balkans, it s^ms 
the women are still in a hackwarf condition. 
Greek women, however, seem to he quite advanced. 

In politics the women are gradually connng' 
into their own. In literature and science tliey 
occupy a fairly _ respectahle position, but m the 
service of afflicted humanity they are supreme. 
Most of the Indians have a very curious notion 
about European women. They seem to be under 
the impression that European women have most of 
them an easy time and live very luxurious Jives. 
The fact is that the European woman works much 
harder, for longer hours and imder most trying 
conditions than the European man does. Of course, 
there are all kinds of women. As in India, so in 
Europe, as among men so among women there are 
verj' many drones also but tliey do not form the 
majoritjc An European woman, .however, gets 
much more out of life than her Indian sister. She 
■vyorks hard and cnioys well. She cams and spends. 
On the whole she is much better off than her 
Indian sister. The latter is strong in her affections, 
m her devotion to her own ideals of duty, in lier 
ideals of self-sacrifice, loyaltj* and fidelity; the 


The armlet shining on a hare whffe 
the rage of fashionable Me.. The Infflan womm 
yields to none m the world m 

children, but the European is generaUy a more 
efficient and a more careful mother. Momm 

interest in games and athletics, formerlj the mon 
poly of men, is ever on the mcrease. 

Eubopeax Politics 

According to the Lala, . 

European politics are almost being revolutioms^ 

both in theory amd Practice. . No eminent EW 

pean thinker or writer imw belmyes m rhe tne i 
M tte supremacy of the State. ^ State cmdffl| 
subject have been superseded by the 

the citizen, The nation is supreme, and not me 

state. No one is a subject. All are citizens. 
Economic Changes in Europe. 
Regarding economic changes, the 
observes : — 

“ Economic changes fill the whole 
Capitalism is almost universally condOTpeu 
Orthodox theones of economics are dis^deu 
Socialistic literature is widely read Md apprecia^ 
Trade union and .workers organi^tions are 
versally gaining m power and v^e 

action is commg into greater and ^®ater o, 
but with less success, The ^test chOTge 
the Yvages of laboiir and conditions of fhe 
former have increased beyond .recognition 
latter have considerably improved. 
capitalism is qmte anmous to i^pg 

labour and keep tliese happy and contented so iw^ 
as the latter would not completely 
make short slmft of them. 

much dreaded. Graphic accosts of -i!? ^^.o^an 
real and imaginary, fill tiie columns of 
press. The. one anxiety of |^op.ean. 
is to keep it out of doors, and to. kill te if pm- ^ 
Fear of Bolshevism plays .an important W , 
European life of to-day and is the ?k®ate=t unaern 
ing cause of the betteiment of labour conditiou . 

Ecoxoxic Fallxciks 
In exploding some economic 
Professor Mann Siibedar observes : 


fallacies, 


In spite of the fact that political .^c 

now come to occupy a prominent posinon m ^ 
curricula of many Universities in Mma aw 
spite of both centres of educab.on and Mb™ j-.Lut- 
students having increased, it will be harffi^ d P 
ed by anybody tliat in . discussing » 

blenis, numerous fallacious assumptions ere i 
file reasoning of official writers as ‘"'m v p-ter 
official publicists. No science ^pmands 
watolifiilnoss if useful results are to be acn 
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than t]ie science of political economy, and I cannot 
do better tiian direct attention on some of these 
fallacies in i-esponse to the invitation of the Editor 
of the “Swamjya” for an article for the Annual 
Kunihor. 

The Mlncios wiiich lio exposes are that 
India is a merely agid cultural country, that 
increase of hade means increase of prospor- 
it>', and that -wlion Europeans use tlie words 
“development of resources'’ with reference 
to India, they really mean what the words 
denote and not exploitation in its sinister 
sense. 

Ajrianc.v’.s Bax ox Asiatics 
Dr. Sudhindra Bose observes ; — 

Tlie nov,' Tmmifiralion Law of 192-1, which ox- 
clude.s .tVsian.s from America teclinically Icnown as 
tlic land of Freedom, will po down in history as 
tlie most unprovoked and most discriminatorj' 
piece of Icpislation ever enacted by a nation anainst 
a whole continent. It involves political and inter- 
national issues of far-icachinp importance. It may 
even mark the bcirinninp of the . partinp of ways 
between Asia and America definitely. 

It is to be remeiiibcred that all Oncntals who 
come to America are not ‘laboror-s’, “coolies”. Some 
of tliem ai-c as well born and have as luph a tra- 
dition of culturo behind them as tlie best that 
Europe or America can show, ^^^ly, tlien, is there 
such a fochnp of touch-me-not towaid all Asians ? 

The Causi: or Fiuctiox 

lie who will po below tlio handy and cherished 
protexts Avill find that the fundamental cause of 
friction is not economic, but social. The chief rea- 
son why Asians aio barred is because they are 
rcpardecl as inferiore. That the so-called, economic 
re<ason for anti-Asian discrimination, relative to the 
nationals of European coimtries, is pure _^niytli' has 
been ably demonstrated by an anonymous 'Japanese” 
Publicist” in T/ie Japan Advertiser, a Tokio Ameri- 
can daily. 


A Bengali Bird-Myth 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society Mr. Sarat Chandra Miti’a imtos : — 

Eepardinp the evolution of this bird Indian 
black-headed oriole, the followinp netiolopical myth 
is current in the villape of Kuaipui’ in the Jfadari- 
pur Sub-Division of the District of Faridpur in 
Eastern Bengal; — 

Once upon a time, there lived a woman who had 
several daughtei'S-in-law. But she hated tlie young- 
est daughter-in-law with the greatest of rancour. 
■Whenever guests or relatives came to her house, 
she compelled her much-maltreated youngest 
daughter-in-law to serve the said guest or relative 
with her own meal. As tlie cruel mother-in-law 
would not cook any fresh meal thereafter for her 
hated youngest daughter-in-law, tlie latter had to 
remain fasting dming the whole of the day-time. 
One day, a relative having anived in the house, 
the ill-ti'eated yoimgest daughter-in-law was, as 
usual, obliged to entertain him by seiwing out to 


him the platterful of her own morning-meal. But 
as usual, no fresh meal was cooked for her there- 
after. The result was that she had to remain 
fasting the whole of that day. 

Being unable to endure her mothei'-in-law’s 
cruel ill-treatment any longer, she besmeared the 
whole of her oivn body yith the paste of the 
yellow tumiorie, and placed upon her oivn head 
an earthen pot (handi) blackened with spot and 
went^away from the house, crjdng out : ‘ Kuium 
mj, Kv.tnm ay", that is to sas', “0 guests and re- 
latives ! You are (now) welcome (lit. you may 
now come), (though you have been the cause of 
my death).” She was, subsequently, metamorphos- 
ed into the yellow-plumaged and black-hemled 
bird which now bearo the appellation of the Imdmn 
Blnck-headcd Oriole or Bene Don or Hahle Pakhi 
and which utters, even to the present day, a . call- 
note sounding very much like the aforementioned 
woi-ds “Jihttinn ay Kitium ay". 


Railway Posters 

The Bengal Nagpur JRaihvay Magazine 
gives reproductions of some striking railway 
posters and writes with reference to the 
subject : — 

The Raihray poster in India is practically un- 
known. Wliat future the poster has in this coun- 
try can only be estimated after a very careful 
enqnirj' as to the incidence of Railway travel and 
the influence of the right kind of pubheity. 

YHietlicr such publicity would be effective is also 
anotlicr question tliat would have to be answered. 

In England railway postera have undergone a 
revolution. One railway for instance has had a 
series of posters prepared by no less tlian seven- 
teen incraoers of the Roy.al Aaidemy. Other rail- 
ways have followed suit, so that to-day tlie most 
bc.autiful posters now being exliibited belong to the 
railways companies. Each in itself is a beautiful 
picture— a real work of arL 

■There is of course no question that such postere 
influence traffic in England. Once a year at lea.st 
tiio whole Nation goes holiday-nialnng. It is al- 
ways a question as to wlietlier fresh ground should 
be broken ,and the ailistic poster is a strong lure 
to fiesh fields and pastures new. It is not to be 
thought that the series contain only pictures of 
nllunng and beautiful sceneiy'. Not at aU. An 
ordinaiy goods Depot comes in the list, also the 
cab of an express locomotive shomng tlie driver 
and fireman. Industries are portrayed in vivid 
colours. The railways have definitely called in 
Art to tlieir aid and it vill be a matter of keen 
interest to see if the scheme succeeds in establish- 
ing a permanent relation. 

Wlien Sir .Tolm Millais’ picture “Bubbles” was 
acquired by Messrs. Pears for a soap advcrtisenient 
there was a tremendous oiitciy and commercial 
adaptation was henceforth taboo. Now however it 
seems that such ideas are either dead or dying. 
Art goes forth into the market-place as a helper 
of commerce. 
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Profit-Sharing 

We read in the Bomhaxj Co-operative 
JSfe^vs : — 

The French hlinistrj' of Labour has recently 
completed a study of proht-sharinn in France. The 
inquiry was made because a number of bills had 
been introduced in the National Assembly to make 
profit-sharing compulsorj" and it seemed advisable 
to the Government to secure official information as 
to the present status and results of profit-sharing. 

No legislation has been enacted in France regard- 
ing the sharing ot profits in indnstrial or commer- 
cial enterprises generally : but a law of December 
iG 1915 made profit-sharing compulsory for wor- 
kers’ co-operative productive associations which 
receive support from the State By a late of Septan- 
icr 9. '1919 profii-shai ing teas eomptdsor)/ m all 
mining operations zvliich slionld receive concessions 
in the future, and a law of April 26, 1911, provided 
for the formation of incoiporated co-partnersliip 
societies in which stock, apportioned among the 
employees assures the workers an interest in the 
profits realised. Tlie law .of October 19, 1921 relat- 
ing to the new regime of the Railways, has been 
considered by some to permit the creation of a sys- 
tem Of profit-sharing on . railroads. The question 
was considered in the National Assembly , during 
the discussion of the law but the text which was 
finally adopted provides only for a bonus granted 
for the purpose of promoting the interest . of the 
personnel m the development of traffic and in 
economy in co-operative expenses. 

Information was seemed relative to 328 workers 
co-operative productive associations,, employing 
about 12,000 workers. The profits divided among 
the members of these associations xuried from 25 
to 76 per cent , the majority of associations paying 
from 25 to 30 per cent. The profits distributed in 
1920 by 195 of the associations amounted to 
3.996,458 francs, 9,239 employees participating. 
The average amount received by workers who liad 
been employed the, entire year varied from 100 
francs in tiie clothing industries to more than 
1,000 francs in the glass and porcelain industries. 

Profit-sharing due entirely to private initiative, 
was found to be in force in 75 out of IGS establish- 
ments which were reported to the ■tlinistrj’- of 
Labour as liaving profit-.sharing systems. 

* 10 of tlie firms employed more tlian 1,000 per- 
sons, 7 from 500 to l.OOO, 32 from 100 to 500, and 
25 less than lUO, There were profit-sharing plans 
in operations in 17 banks and insurance companies, 
15 in the met.al industries, 13 in mercantile estab- 
lishments. 5 in the elotliing industries and 4 in the 
book industry, wliilc tliereraaining 21 were scattered 
among various other industiies. 

The results of profit-sharing for the year 1921 
roiiorted for G2 establishments, employing 
99. o'jO workers 

The total aroonnt of the profit-sharing dividends 
for, 1921 was 25,743,000 franas. Tlie average 
, (lividend per employee was 900 francs. 

iiip genera! opinion of the employers in the 
undei taking in wliieh tlicre was a profit-sharing 
‘scheme was tliat it exerted a favourable influence 
on tih* Rtehilify of the working force. The opinion 
was not so unanimous, however, in regard to iin- 
Tunvement in production or emplovoe' relations, 
.ifnmigli several emplo.vcrs considei-ed that produc- 
on had been increased and tli.at labour troubles 


had been much oleat-ly established , by the stiidy 
whether profit-sharing is increa-sing or on the 

decline. 'While more than one-tiiird of the plans 
bad been put into effect since 193 9, a number, ana 
among tiiein some of tlie oldest, have recently 
been abandoned. . - - • .u., 

A Bill has recently been introduced lu me 
Bortugnese Senate by Mr. Ferinira de Simas for 
the establishment of a profit-sharing scheme appU- 
eabie to all Portugal. „ . , 

Under the proposals of the Bill, all commercim 
industrial and agricultural uudertakings 
employer’s must allow tlieir work-people to Pfrtb 
cipate in the profits of the enteipnses by vviuen 
they are employed without any responsibility being 
attached to the works by their employment ex- 
tract in cases of business losses or failure, un 
their side, the workers must by tlie insertion ot 
a special clause in tlieir contract of employment, , 
renounce all rights to share in 'the . management 
and supervision of undertakings, and m me audit- 
ing of accounts. 


“The Indian Review” 


Hujiouus OF THE PoST OFFICE 
. Mr. H. A. Sams has contributed an enioy- 
able article on hufnours oi the post office. 
He tells us among other things ; — . 

Postal officials are not usually imaginative, but 
a clerk in the Circle Examiner’s office of a certain 
Circle was an exception. The order, had .goae 
forth that 2 rupee stamps of a particular issue 
were to be used up. He got a letter on wlu® 
customs duty of several thousand rupees had to P® 
raid. He saw his chance and attached to tne 
Customs Receipt sheets of 2 rupees stamps pastea 
end on until the lengtli stretched from one end or 
a corridor to the other. Tlie Postmaster Genew 
took the letter and roll of stamps to show to tne 
tlien Director-General. As the she.etB 
unfurled, the Director General first smiled, ta^ 
^ggled and ended up with a fit of uncontrollaoie 
laughter. . , , . , x n 

Some clerks are not quite so bramy. At one 
post office the Postmaster-General was trying to 
get the clerks 'to insiu-e their lives. Most ,ot tn® 
questions on the application form such as Have 
you ever been insane ?” obviously required tne 
answer in tJie negative. Tlien come „ 

“Are you or temperate habits ? Have you 
always been so ?” - i „ 

Most of the clerks answered both questions aiso 
in the negative ! 


Need ron M.\.uixe Biologioai, Statioxs ix 

IXDIA. 

Dr. IL N. Balil tlnis concludes. au article 
on the need for marine biological stations 
in India ; — 

To reach the goal of “Swaraj,” we must not 
only tiy to be politically independent but roust 
also develop our sjastem of higher education so 
to malce us self-reliant and not dependent upou 
othercoiin tries. The nurabor of Indian studeno; 
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roidh: abroad to finish flioir education is inordi- 
nately larRo, and the Lytton Committee hold that 
"the porfectinR of our educational maclune in 
India” y-as the key to tlio problem of Indian 
students alrroad. In every branch of liuman know- 
ledRO, we must improve our equipment and try 
and roach the hiRlicst standards possible. The 
establishment of marine stations is one of the waj-s 
to reach a hiqh standard in BioIorj' in Irrdian 
Universities- 

"Wii-VT BniT.vry Eximcrs of iNmi.r. 

In her article on Britain and India, the 
Lad}’ Emily Lutyens asks “what does Britain 
expect of India ?” and answers : — 

\That does Bnfain expect of India? The srreat 
difiicuUy which all friends of India and trreat 
Britain have to meet is the reproach of a lack of 
unity amomr Indian politicians. It is th.at nioio than 
anythin" clsowliich sives the reactionaries the rinht 
to say that Indians do not yet know what they 
arant, neither arc they aniline: to unite together and 
sink their minor and loaal dili'ercnccs for the Rnyit 
national cause of Saa’araj. Therefore it .seems to me 
that tlic first step is for the leaders of all the parties 
to meet tOROthcr and to prepare a common prosram- 
ino and to define a-ory clearly exactly avhat is niaant 
by Swaraj. The first steii toaa'ards this unity aa-as 
taken in Bombay last month avhen a really represent- 
ative Committee aa-as formed to consider the outlines 
of a Constitution. 

PoPUIiXTIOX .aXTl ScnSISTEXCC I.V Ln'DI-V 

Mr. D. S. Gordon obseiwcs in his article 
on population and siibsistenco in India : — 

One of the reasons avhy early marriages haa-e 
continued to be in voRuo has been the ease anth 
avhich subsistence could bo found in the past. In 
fact, it was no disqualification at all for a bnde- 
proom not to have an income : for the main- 
tenance of the family avas the. look-out of his 
elder-s ; or. if he belonged to a ]omt-family, it aaras 
the common concern of all the members. The 
situation, hoavever, has. now changed avith the 
change in economic conditions ; the upper and the 
middle classes have become more circumspect. 
But in regard to the leaver classes the effect has 
been quite otherwise In their case a wife and 
children really augment the scanty earnings of a 
man. so that the man undertakes little responsibil- 
ity and bears no buiden in marrying. Indeed, 
it is even said that children ai e the poor man’s 
insurance, for they somehow grow up and 
support tlieir p.irents in old age. 

But it IS obvious that tliis tends to. perpetuate 
a section of people wlib will always live on the 
borderland of sfaiwation witli no prospect of 
physical or intellectual improvement. It is 
necessary, therefore, to cultivate higher ideals, 
especially among such as these. Marnage should 
not be regarded as a socio-religious affair which 
happens as a matter of course On the other 
hand, a sense of individual responsibility must 
develop in each father of a family, and the com- 
munitj’' must come to regard the capacity to 
provide for a family as a sme qua non of man-iage. 
Until this comes to pass no reduction in the birth- 
rate and no material improvements are possible. 


***rournal ox the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society 

BRAIDn SEAI.S 

Wo loani fi’om an article by j\Ir K. P. 
Jayaswal that imry ancient Brahim seals, 
tlirce in number, were found at Patna by 
Cunningham. After Cunningham’s discovery 
six seals have been found. Four of them 
are glass seals, of which three were dug out 
by Dr. Spooner at Kumrahar, and the fourth 
ivas found by Jlr. Jlanoranjaii Ghosh at 
Bulandi Bagh. 

The glass se.als h.avc no catches on their back. 
The back portions are plain and smooth. It seems 
th.at they are moulds for preparing clay impres- 
sions. wliich when burnt would have been the real 
m.-itrices. On this hypothesis alone we can explain 
the positive legends of the seals and the want of 
catches. The legends in relief show clairly that 
the seals have been cast, which proves a developed 
stage of glass industry at P.itna where the present 
glass industry has probably come down fronr 
ancient limes. 

The first three seals appear to belong to a 
period circa 200 B. C Out of the three, the second 
3S more archaic than the . othere. Tlie fourth is 
more important from epigraphic point of view 
The letters are certainly older than Asoka’s time. 

The sail may be even older tlian 300 B. 0. and 
wo may oven call it pre-Maury.an. 

Dr. Spooner and Kai Sahib Jlonoranian Ghose 
are to be congratulated on the discovery of these 
important finds in such a unique material. To my 
knowledge, glass seals have not been discovered 
elsewhere. 

The fifth seal was discovered by Mr.. 
Jayaswnl. The lettering shows that] the seal 
belongs to the 2nd century B. C. 

The Use of Glass ix Axciext Ixdia 

Mr. Manoranjan Obosh says in his article 
on the use of glass in ancient India : — 

. It is a common belief that glass was introduced' 
in India bj^ foreignera during the Muhammadan. 
fame Before entering the Archmological Depart- 
ment, I liad also the same notion until I eame- 
across glass objects m the excavations at Taxila 
The Pataliputra excavations g<ave us glass objects 
irith lettere which supplied a more definite clue and 
conclusively proved that glass manufacture was- 
common m .ancient India. A study of ancient 
Indian literature has confirmed the belief that 
glass was known in India from very early time 
and its use common in life in tlie time of the 
Buddha and fioin that time onwards there are 
continuous references to glass in Pah and Sanskrit 
literature. 

j\Ir. Ghosh goes on to quote references 
to glass in ancient Indian literature. The 
first passage he quotes is from the tsatapatha ' 
Brahmans, of wliich the date is about the 
eighth centuiy B. 0. Passages are then quoted 
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from the Vinaya Pitaka, Kautilya’s Arthasas- 
tra, the Sukraniti, Katha-Saritsagara, and 
the Susruta. “The above passages clearly 
prove that glass vras fcnovm in ancient 
India from the time of the Satapatha 
Brahmana.” 

Mr. Ghosh then proceeds to tell the 
reader in what places glass has been found 
in the course of archaeolo^cal excavations. 
Prom this section of his article we shaR cuU 
only a few details. 

In the Maniliyala Stupa in the Punjab glass 
has been found deposited within the stupa. The 
date of the Manikyala Stupa is about fiist century 
B. C. Pandit Dayaram Sahni, Superintendent, 
Ar-chffiological Survey, Hindu and Buddhist 
3Ionuments, Punjab, has found glass bangles in 
association with seals containing peculiar heirogljTjhic 
legends and neolithic implemente at Harappa, Mont- 
gomery Distnct, Punjab. 

Sir Jolm Marshall, Director-General of Archmology 
in India has found bine glass tiles at Taxila in 
Buddhist chapels which can he dated as early as 
second century B. C. Glass flask and fragments of 
glass have also been found at Taxila which according 
10 Sir John Mai-shall can he dated as early as sixth 
centiUT B. C. 

We have already seen what glass seals 
have been found at Patna. 

Mr. E. D. Baneriee has found glass beads and 
other objects atMohen-jo-Daro in Sindh at a distance 
of six miles from the railway station at Boloi 
on the Eoiiii-llotri sections of the Nortli-Westem 
Eailway. He phices the glass and the Haxappa-like 
seals found there as earfr as 2500 B. G. He observes 
very close affinity in the objects found there 
witii tlie objects excavated at Crete by Arthur 
Evans. 

Outside India the earhest date for tlie use of 
dass was in Egypt 1400 B. G., becanse nuinerons 
glass lieads and coloured glass have been found in 
abundance in the tomb of Tutankhamen wlio flourish- 
ed atout that date. Mr. Arthur Evans lias found 
glass heads in the Palace of Knossos, Crete, and 
date.^ them as early as 3rd millennium B.C. 

S.vxsKRtx WonKS ox Ei,epha;,-ts 

ilessrs. Tinayatosa Bhattacharyya and 
G. If. Shrigondekar describe the extensive 
literature that there is in Sanskrit on ele- 
phants, the methods of catching them, their 
tending and treatment 

Ouii Historicai, srxsn, 

3Ir. B. C. Bhattacharya de.als witli : 

The question whether tlie Andent Indians record- 
ed no contemporaiy events or whether tliey 
never had tlie knowledge of writing history in the 
inodcm fashion. The latter question to be applied 
to AnMent India would bo assuredly a self-contradic- 
tion. The fu'5t question can be most adcqnatelv 
an-.wpr.fL 

Histor>' fundamentally deals witli memorable 
' vents— evrats connected witli the life-liistorj' of 

ntcnuiorars- 1,-ings, religious teachers, and power- 


ful clans. This kind of histoiy we find in abund- 
ance in Indian literature, ancient tradition, coins 
and inscriptions. In some cases, it is possible to get 
a full glimpse into the daily life of ancient peoples 
in India. 

Magical Practices, Ojiexs axd Deevsis aaioxg 

Biehors 

Roy Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy gives 
a brief account of the rites and practices, 
spells and taboos by which the Birhor seeks 
to enter into some sort of relations with the 
more important spirits and to delude or 
scare away or control the lesser spirits so 
as to secure good luck and avoid bad luck 
to the community, the family and the indi- 
vidual, “either by utilizing or avoiding some 
magical virtue supposed to inhere in certain 
material objects or in certain pantomimic 
or other practices or in certain words or 
spells, or through the help of certain imper- 
sonal powers or energies which the Birhor 
magician thinks he can set in motion through 
appropriate actions to further his own ends 
or those of his clientele or communitja” Mr- 
Roy also treatSj of the interpretations of 
omens and dreams among the Bfrhors. 

NmvAXAit - 

Mr. Ealipada Mtra discourses on the 
me, aning or meanings otNihbanam inBuddliist 
literature and arrives nt ihe conclusion thaf 
“Nibbana is left avyalda, ineffable, indeter- 
minate, a mysteiy by the Buddha.” 


“Welfare” 

Luxuet 

We make the' following extracts fro® 
rdajor B. D. Basu's article on Luxury ; — 

Prof. Boss writes 

- “Intercourse witli abroad acquaints a people vwm 
foreign luxuries and implants new cravings. Tlic 
sudden growth of the standard of consumphon 
beyond the means of .satisfring it shaipcns tlic 
struggle for wealth, undermines old personal ideals, 
and subverts the old valuations of things. ^ 
tastes and appetites which hold them in die®, 
heavy bonomngs from a foreign culture are ant to 
demoralize, for a time, the upper classes of the 
people. The Greek moralists deplored tlie rage lOf 
A-siatie luxuries, wliich whetted the greed for gpin 
and led the Greeks to take tlie ]»y of the Persian 
Eng." (Boss’s iSocial Control, pp: 407-103). 

Unfortunately tlie same is happening in Inuia 
to-day. 

Luxury brings alxmt race suicide, for it i.s acconi* 
ixmiod by a disinclination to bring into the worifl- 
or raor. children. It is luxun' to wliich should 
attributed tlie success of Nco-3Lalt]iusianisni of cm 
times. 
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Atrain. it is liixitiy wfiicii besets wlutt is _ known 
as "Pashion.” Count Giacomo Leopardi, iirhis “Dia- 
loffue between Fashion and Death’’ very humorously 
calls them twin sisters. He makes "fashion” speak 
to Death,— 

“I say then that tlic tendency and operation 
common to us both is to be continually renewins 
the world : but whereas you have from the bepin- 
ninp aimed your efToits directly against the bodily 
constitutions and the lives of men, I am content to 
limit my operations to such tilings as then' beards, 
their hair, their clothing, their furniture, their 
dwellings, and the like Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that I have not failed at times to play men certain 
tricks not altogether mi worthy to be compaied to 

your own work : In shoif:, I contrive to persuade 

the more ambitious of mortals daib' to endure 
countless inconveniences, sometimes torture and 
mutilation, ay, even death itself, for the love they 

bear towanls me, 

"Death” is made to exclaim, — 

“Bj’ mj' faith, I begin to believe tliat you are my 
sister after all. Nay, .it is as .siiie as death, and 
you have' no need to produce tlie.'birth ceihlicatc of 
the parish-priest in order to prove 'jtA-.'..^- 

Pnos AKD Coxs OF IXDCSTRIAL jKsUli.lXCE 

In an article on this subject Professor 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar makes the statement 
that 

The Fi’onch Chamhc tics depiiks has bepn 
devising a scheme of legislation for industrial 
insurance, or as it is luiovm in French, /w asstn- 
niicct sociaks The government is bent on taking 
immediate steps in order to relieve persons with 
incomes not exceeding 10,000 francstabout Es. 2000) 
per year and cover their risks such as ‘arise from 
sickness, iiiateruity, old age, mvalidily and death. 
The insurance is to be compulsory. Piemiunis 
aioto bo paid at the rate of 10 per cent of the wage 
of 'Which half will be chaiged of the employer 
and the i-est of ‘ the employee. Altogether _t) 
million persons are going to bo insured m this 
manner. , 

The sy.steiii was introduced m Germany nj' 
Bismai-ck in 1^3 in Ordei to cover sickness. 

Against the scheme, 

if. Viiley sayt. that the scheme is philanthiopic 
but is contrary to the principles of economics and 
is likely to in-odiico e\nl conseciuenecs. In the lirst 
place, the in 'ideneo of the premium will tend to 
lall on the eiuplo.ver. But will it not in that event 
ultimately I Jiu !i the vorkingman's wagei* In any 
caso the v age-earner’s own forasighl and sense 
of individual le.sponsibility is likcl.v to be 
killed. 

Germany being the pioneer in iiidustiial 
insurance, Piof. Sarkar also summaii-'es the 
experience of the German people, and 
begins thus . — 

In 1907 lectming at the Indu.stual Club of 
f'hic.ago. Ihofes.-^or Sehumachcr (then of the 
rniversity of Bonn, now of Beilin), concluded as 
follou.s: "The re-.ulf of all tho=e measures i.s that 
Germ.any i.s today ahe.ad of all other rountiics in 
tlm matter of an-angemeiits for the iirolecti.in of 
life and health. AVe hugely atfrihulo the moA 
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remarkable feature in the modern develupmont of 
oiir Gennan nation, of modem German life, to this 
industrial insurance legislation. 

"Wo are convinced that only on the basis of such 
a far-reaching indiisti-ial insurance legislation that 
object could be attained of which we aie so proud, 
an increase of our iiopulation together with the great 
improvement of the standard of life in the bioad 
masses of our people’’ 

Rural Survlw 

■!> 

From Professor Dr. Raj’aui Ivanhi Das’s 
article on rural survey, we learn among otlier 
things that 

In point of efSciency, India stands 22nd among 
agncuJtnral countries. When it is pointed out that 
most of the faiiii produce is expoited as raw 
materials and not as manufactured goods and that 
more than halt of the fisheries, foiest land and 
mineral resources lemain untamicd, unatl’oicitod or 
immined, it becomes easier, to understand why 
India is the poorest country in the world. 

The vital jiroblem of India today is that of 
indii.strial re-organisation vith a view to augmenting 
social capital and national dividend. The supreme 
need of India is the mhodiiction of modern art.', 
and sciences into productive pioccsses. of which 
agriculture forms the pivotal pomt in both national 
and village economy. It is upon a solid industrial 
organisation that a sound and piogressho national 
hfe can be built. 

Modern indushialism hn.s alicady, establi.slied 
itself in India,- especially in manufacturing indus- 
tries. But its field is not limited to the textile 
industries. 

Modern indushialism is not an unmixed blo.ssiug 
Its indiscriminate adoption may cause moie liarin 
than good. The old village was not 'only an 
indiistnal unit, but also a social and political v hole. 
It had its own mdividualih', whifh had withstood 
the ravages of ages under tiie rise and fall of 
djTiasties and empiies. 'The real solution of Iiidia’.s 
problem must come from vitliin and not fiom 
witliont. What is needed is to help India -evolve 
an industrial bystein which will foiin the substrue- 
tiiie of her culture and eivili/ation and at the same 
time ensure her political development and social 
progiess. 

The rc-organisatioii of the village with this 
object in slew will necesrarily raise such poitineni 
questions as the following: (1) What are the 
e.—ential fcatiucs of the village ? (2) Why and how 
has the dis-organisation been luniiglit about? (I) Wiuit 
are the oxi.stiiig institutions through which modem 
science, art and- Tihilo.sopliy c.au bo infused into 
its social, industrial and politiaal aims and objecl.s'-' 
f‘l) How Kin the jieople lie awakened to si live foi 
fuller and iieher sclf-io.ali/ation''' 

Tlio.se and similar cimestions cannot be nibiiuatop, 
answei-ed without a eomiiieliensive survey of vilLgc- 
hfe. Like the diagnosis of a disease, rural .survey 
must iirercde rural reeonstruetioii. .\ ’survey- cif 
this kind will n.atiirally take into consideration sia-li 
fcatui-c-s of the village oigam-m .i-’ land, pe'ijiic. 
industrial system.--, i»olitica! oiganisatioi.s aed tomil 
■insHtutions. 

Such a comprehensis'e biirvoy is Icoiind' to ? > 
vciy lu-oad and will eacKxac'h upon the domain of 
several theoretical and applied .s- icncei, bolii 
natural and social. But when studied from tlm 
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larger aspocts of sociolooy witli economics as tlie 
baclaroimcl. all the diverse elements and parts vvill 
be correlated into an organic \Yhole. winch is called 
collective life or society. 

W. W. rKAiisox 

Of the late ill', W. IV. Rcar.son, ilr. 
Aslioke Chatterjoe obseiies in an illustrated 
article : — 

Oiir dear friend praj’cd and worked so tliat the 
world could be a better place to live in, so that there 
could be more real liappiness and the prowls of 
dissatisfied blood-lust die out for ever, so that the 
fair earth be not again and again seoichcd by the 
fire of covetous criminality and wanton fratricide. 
He devoted Ids life to the cause of Human Well- 
Being and he did not want to be a ‘good soldier’, 
because he was a good teacher. , 

A tall Sparc figure, a face e.vpressive of jov in 
sacrifice, eyes that could see the sorrow and suffer- 
ing hidden in the lieart of others, a smile that 
gave unpretentious .sympathy and won fi-iendship 
and a natnie simple as a child’s but sfiong like 
that of a knight-errant are the things _ that come 
up in my mind when I think of Y’illiam "Wiii- 
stauley rearson. 

Tots for Crai.DRry 

Jlrs. Yestor Yoel pleads for more toys 
to be given to ebildren, even when they are 
thought to be too old for tlioiu. 

People aie very particular to give their children 
enough to eat Certainly most childien nowadays 
—provided their parents arc able to svipply it— 
have more than enough to eat 
' Tet while theii little bodies are stuffed, their 
lioarts are often stan'cd for want of toys. 

"I suppose you are busy buying toys.’! I 
remarked to a mother one day, a few weeks before 
Christmas. 

“0 no,” she said, “ify children ai'e too old for 
toys'” The eldest one was not vet nine I 

‘•■\Yiat do you give tliem?” I asked. She told 
me that she filled their stockings with peanuts, 
oranges and candy! yiore to eat! From time to time, 
I, b«d taken, these cliildren toys and I Icnew bv 
their, delight jn my gifts that they would have 
appreciated toys more than anything else. 

How A SlEAil BoitER IS WORKED 

Prof. S, P. aI. X.aidn, r.R.s (sc.) of tlie 
N isvabharati, describes in detail, how a 
steam boiler is worked, observing, to begin 
with , 

The life of a stoain boiler depends largely on 
the .manner in vliich it i.s worked. Recklessness 
anti igiioiance on the part of those responsible for 
tne mnintenanre and upkeep of a boiler are certain 
10 i.ead to rapid wear and tear and, perliaps serious 
.aceidoiit, or iiossibly e.vplosion. It is an unfoi tunate 
tact that strain users frequently place their boilers 
I . cliatge of ordinary laboureis, thinking tliat it is 
:,ni.te. nnnecust.aiy to employ skilled attendants, 
inis IS a sad mistake which may result not only 


in excessive cost of uiikeeji. hut aPo ui unduly 
hc-nvy coal hills. . , 

The working of a . boiler compnses several 
di.slinet operation.s avhicli mav bo .'uriinmiisc-u-as 
follows: 

(a1 Filling with water and raising steam. 

(hi Feeding.. 

(c) Haintainiug a constant ptessme. 

(d) firing. 

(e) Shutting down and emptying. 

Wn.vT CiiiLDRE.s' Reaei.y- AVam' 

Mrs. IMnry S. Stover tells ns in 
course of a short article full of insight: 

One can do a child grave injustice by gettins 
liim everything lie tvant.s. This is a world of hini- 
lations. thwarted wishes, necessity for .slian.ng 
with others. The person whose every early ivisn 
was granted finds it hard to adjust himself to 
life. . , 

We ought, however, to choose our gifts iroin 
the standpoint of sympatlietic regaid for the clulu 
and less from whaf catches -the adult fancy : tlieie 
ought also to be more concern for the needs ,pt 
his developing life. Knowledge o£ what tlic. clulu 
really wants furnishes valuable imderstandmg or 
his personahtj*. This means not only to know 
what he wants but why. • 

Co-opi:raiiox i.v Rural Recoxstructiox 

The followin.g p.nvagraphs serve as a sort 
of intiodnclion to an article on co-opeintiwi 
in rural reconstruction by Mr, S. C. 
Snrkar, .m.a., ai.r.a.s., b. & o.c s. (retired) :— . 

Even if one casualkv surveys the economic 
condition of a pre.sent-day village in Eastern India, 

• one will not fail to be strack with its random ana 
topsy-turvy character, the result of many fac.oi'S 
inhering in a decadent age.— The need of a racon- 
shuction on economic lines will, at the same time, 
make itself felt. The need has been there, for 
a long day ; but, is reconstruction possible. ? au 
a great extent, yes ; yes. only if all the constitueum 

of a village coheie ,md co-operate. . In . facuons. 
there is no hope of well-being : in rivalries, there 
is no good ; competition and ambition to dommate 
are vain. Mutual sendee, helpful co-operation is 
the force, the moral attraction, that may recon- 
struct, and bring forth that desirable hai'mony, tuc; 
hoped-for piogress, that wished-for . peace auu 
goodwill, which many an earnest spiiit are now 
dreaming of. 

Ordinaiily, — and gonerallv speaking— a village- 
community 13 composed of thcland-owning classes , 
the peasantiy and the landless labouiers : the my 
al artisans and handicraftsmen : the petty bradeis 
and tlie grain or money lenders. In a co-operatue 
reconstruction, the best interests of all these clas.-.- 
es of the popnlatiou will have to be seiwod ; ep"'" 
bining self-sei vice with the service of one’s neign- 
hours, to the advantage of both. 

The Dairy Lvdustky - 
The importance of the daii'A' inclusti'y, on 
which Mr. M. S. Chinnaswami, n.A., (Tech- 
■ nical Chemist), writes an illustrated ai'iiele. 
will be understood from the extract giuei' 
below. 
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Sir. "W, H. H.an ison. Asiicultural Adviser to tlie 
Goverament of India in one of his elaborate contri- 
butions pointed out from striking facts from histoiy 
that the prosperity of a nation lias S direct rela- 
tion to the daily cow. He has tlierefore sti-essed 
upon the importance of the needs of India’s Dairy 
Industry. A. Hayne of Gliicago sums up in the 
following- sentences the benefits that the dairy 
cow has confeixed on the human race. 

1 The cow is one of the greatest blessings to 
the liuman race 

. 2. Ho nation or people has iiecome highly 
civilised without her. 

o. She produces the best human food on earth. 

. 4. She makes this health-building, strength- 
giving food from grass and coarae plants. 

0 . She provides not only good food for her young 
and her keeper’s family but also a surplus to 
sell. 

6. Without her, agriculture is not permanent 
or prosperous and her people are not healths'- and 
happy. 

. '7- MHieie cows ai-e kept' and cared for, civilisa- 
tion advances, lands grow richer, homes grow 
better, and debts grow fewer. 

8. Truly the cow is the Mother of Prosperity. 
.fVnd verily therefore the Kama-Dlienu of Amdic 
lore has been worshipped as on her depended the 
household prosperitsu healtli and iiappines«. But the 
illiteracy and ignorance of the public has played 
no small part in leopaidising tlie milk industry. 
The present state of the dairy industry is 
precarious. It was only in tlie last World’s Daii-y 
Congress that Mr. William Smith, Imperial Dairy 
expert, stated that ol all the civilised countries in the 
world, India was probably the most backward in 
development of the daiiy industry. He stated that 
it was almost impossible to obtain reasonably pure 
milk at auy price. The milk supply is not only 
very high in cost but it is also of inadequate 
qualify. 


Ox An^^uR^SIXG 

Advertisers in India will do well to read 
the whole of the aiticle on the relation of 
the newspaper and the magazine to adver- 
tising, by Jlr. Hshitindra Kumar Hag, Ph B., 
of the University of Chicago. They will 
then be better able to decide where and how 
to advertise. By way of sample we quote 
the following pass.ages : — 

- Of aU the mediums of publicity for the ndver- 
tisomept of saleable goods, the newspaper and the 
magazine stand firat. They are the mediums 
through which the producer or seller can reach 
cfiechvely any considerable body of intelligent 
purcliasing' classes. From this general supposition 
it is intciesting to note the special merits of each 
and institute OTmpari':ons of advertising values- 
The magazine and newspaper have th’eir distinct 
value.i as . advertising mediums, and each is 
most essenti.al in maldng the most out of the commo- 
dities that are ofieied for sale; each calls for a 
clitTcrent style, of copv and for a different 
plan of advertising c^impaign Theie are several 
things for, the advertiser to keep in mind 
licfore initiating any advertising campaign in either 
the newspaper or the magazine. 


, The mental disposition of a newspaper reader 
IS different from that of the magazine reader 
The mind of the, former is engrossed in the news 
of the day, and if he receives any impression from 
un advertisement he must get it quickly and easily. 
The life of the newspaper is short, seldom e.vceeds 
over twenty-foui' hours. It is waste of money 
and space to cover eveiy aspect of a iiroposition 
in one issue of, the newspaper. If an entire stoi-y 
is necessary, , it should be presented over a period 
of days in series of papers, adding a new phase 
each day and multiplying impressions until the 
reader has become convinced. 

The circulation of the newspaper is lai'gelv 
local generally, covering only the city in which 
it is issued. 

The newspaper permits 'the advertiser to make 
frequent appeals from the product to be sold, the 
paper being.published daily or several times dailj'. 
For example, in America, business men’s shopping 
advertisements come out in morning pajier ; articles 
for home use are advertished in the evening paper. 
Again, the daily price-changes of a product can best 
be announced easily and quickly through tlie 
medium of newspaper advertising. 

Now, let us note some of the merits of the 
magazine in respect to advertising. People lead 
magazines more leisnrel.v than they do newspapers 
and have time to peruse the advertisements uioio 
carefully. They arc a distinct class of readera, but 
there are variations within the class which cap, be 
appealed to by vaiying the character of the advertising 
.according to the character of the magazine. For 
instance, the advertisement inserted in a tnaga/inc 
having its circulation among cultured and intellec- 
tual people must lie of the highest type from the 
standpoint of appearance, language, and argument. 

, The average magazine has a life of thirty to 
ninety days, that is. the average magcczuio will be 
around the average home or the .average club fro,m 
thirty to ninety days, and during that time its 

advertising pages .areiepe.atedly scanned by membera 
of the faniifr’, neighbouis, risitors. or members of 
the club. In some cases, indeed, the magazines ,aro 
not put away until the end of the year, vhile in 
others they are carefully laid away each montli as 
soon as a now number airives. 

The magazine reaches particular groups of people 
in all sections of the province or the country. In 
othe" words, its circulation is national. Then, too, a 
single copy is often read by several persons. 

From the few aspects of the merits of the 
newspaper and the magazine mentioned above, it is 
now pietly clear that the nevspapor .and the 
magazine pei form entirely different functions and 
have different values in lospect to the advertising 
plan, ^^’]lethe^ the .advertiser should use the news- 
paper or tlie magazine depends upon the land of 
commodity he has to sell, tlie cla.ss of people he 
w.ants to roach, and the character of appeal he has 
to make. 


A Co^Diox .Script roii Ixou 
Dr. I. J. S Tar.aporevala, Ph. J).. Professor 
of Coinpar.afivo Philology, C.alcutta Univcr.sity, 
discour.se.s on <a common script lor fiiclifi. 
observing 

When we consider tInV que&tioii of svripi \\.j 
must bc.ar in mind several important point- The 
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rhief requirements for a script to le acceptable 
as common for aii India must be tlic foilouu'nf? 

(1) It should be easy fo mite. 

(2) It slionld be easy to remember, 

(;J) It plioiild be scientifically accurate and, at 
tlie same time, . 

(41 It should be based on pnnciples quite easily 
understandable by the man of average education 
and intelligence. 

To these four I misht add a fifth qualification, 
bearing in mmd this is the question of a script 
for India, not of au infcniatiqiia/. phonetic script. 
Hence the additional Aualification is ; 

(5) It should, if possible, diare historical asso- 
ciaHons mth onr oivn past. 

In the ancient days, even from the third centuiy 
B. C., ye meet yith the unexpected and yen>' 
yelcome fact that all the diverse scripts of India 
are really of one common parentage, and that they 
have all inherited to a greater or lesser degree the 
clmracteristcs _ of their Parent. _ Moreover aye 
find that, the idea of a common script for all India 
is not a ney one; and th.at arhen the yholc land 
yas imited under the Emperor Asoka there avas 
this common script for Iho land. About ,this Parent, 
the Bralimi, tins is yb.at Isaac Taylor says in his 
ovork on The Alphahcl : 

“In India the monumenls of piiraitivc 

yriting consist of a magniticeut series of contem- 
poraneous inscriptions, yiitten before the diveigenee 
of the Indian alphabets began, indisputable in date, 
in a wonderful state of preseivation, repeated again 
and again, almost in tlie same yorks. on rocks 
and pillars throughout tlie breadth of Hindustau, 

“The elaborate and beautiful alpliabct 'employed 
in lhe.se records is unrivalled among the alphabets 
of the world for. its scientific excellence. Bold, 
simple, grand, complete the chaiactei's are easj' to 
remember, facile to road, and difficult to raislako. 
representing yitb absolute piecisiou the graduated 
niceties of sovmd yhich the phonetic analy.sis ot 
Sanskrit grammarians had di.seovercd in that m.ar- 
vellous idiom. Hone ot thearlifieai alphabets wliieb 
have been proposed by inodein iibilologist.s excel 
it in delicacy, ingenuity, exactitude and compreben- 
siveness. 

TIere we have all the qualifications for a perfect 
script existing in oui* oivn land, the handiyork of 
our own peoples, during at least 2.500 yeai-s past 
tVe have a seiijif oxaeUy adapted to our siiecial 
sounds yhich is able to distinguish them yith 
groat nicety. And the ' direct descendant of the 
Bralnni. our modern Nagari (Devauagari) alphabet, 
fulfils all Oio icquirement.s of a perfect script. 

Dr. I'avaporevala point.s out tlie disadvan- 
tngos of the Roman scrip!. 

Tm: Ecoxojiics of LPATnuii I'k.siu: axd 

IXDU.SIKY 

Mr, B. Raniacliandra Ran, .ma., i'.i{.e.s. 

Lecturer iu. Economics and Commerce, 
Calcutta University, urites on tlie economic-s 
of the _ leather indu-stry, dyeUing in the 
firri mticlo on flic economic impoitance of 
ieatiicr and taking a survey of the exisling 
leather indusri y. 


Thp Rubbep Ixdustrv 
Rrofessor Prannafli Pundit, oi-so, conb'i- 
butes an iUnstrated article on the riibher 
indnstiy, concluding : — 

“Me have seen that India annually expoits a 
large quantity of ray rubber. It is lioyever a pay 
lliat tlie quantity of manufactured goods has mi 
kept pace yitli the produce of raw-rubber. lo 
quoie the Rmiort of tfie Indian Industrial Coimiussioi! 
(19 j 6-18);— This indushy is one of those that are 
essential in the national interest* and should to 
inaugurated- • -by special measures.” 


IxDiGO Trapu 

^Ir. Dooligersee Dharainsee writes on the 
indigo trade, pointing 'out ; — 

The cidtivalion of Indigo is not onl.v of iMjJod' 
anoo to the indigo industry itself, but that fUoir 
are other advantages, winch niatcrially , help aiiu 
enrich other industries. According to_ Sir Ih®'®] 
Holland, it has been found that, acting as a soa 
fertiliser indigo increases the yield of other 
with wliich it is groxvn in association or rotaiipa- 
iVheat ' and ‘ sugar benefit greatly by nssociauo 
with indigo. A.s no sjmlheuc .substitute. yni '^ 
made in India, tlie cidtivation of natural indigo f 
therefore a necessary .safeguard for the Inde^Tf' 
of India. An adequate production of natiu-al inms 
is an insurance against the monop.oly dawwi'. 
whicli may arise if . synthetic product is auov co 
coinpletel.v leplace it as no .synthetic innigoime 
made in India. 

- The cultivation of indigo .by Indians >^ 2” I 
distinctly larger scale, than tliat on « 

eontrolied by European planters. For the m u 
much used by Indian dyere ttooughout my' 
the cheap foreign synthetic dye 
tlic Indian industrxf vrill die an unnatural o *' ( 
It is a pity that the Eiuopean - planters ^ 
publish and demonstrate the restdfs oi seteu 
improvements and advance made by fheiu 
growihg imd pioduction of indigotme /o tue 
cultivators, who would laigely benefit te'E" .,i,p 
research work done at Pusa has fiecn nonsiue ‘ ^ 
but unfoi'timatoly tbe results have* not. lei'. 
Indian cultivators yet and indigo cultivajon 
getting profitless as far as Indian Ryots am 
cerned. , , ,,1 

. Kevolutionaiy changes in the uianufacuu 
iron smelting are probable in the veir 
rendeiing the production of coke m luige T,„- 
at a high temperatiue unnecessary and me 
tion of great quantities of benzene uaiitliaienc . 
cheaply will stop, and there is a likelihooa 

.... jjjtPnro, 


natural colouring 
come to the fore. 


matters, such as 


sor 


Puoro GGK.ottc-> 

Prof. Dr. H. K. Sen, n.sc., r-.u-s., 
of Applied Chemfstiy at' the .Calcuffa . 
xersitj- writes on photo ceramics, e.vpi!*” 
it as follows ; — , , 

P!ioto-ceramic-.s is the ail of han.'-feuinu 
graphs to poreolaiti, enamel, sfqne-ware. or 
b.'CK-grounds, and giving these, pictures .pei'P“ jjaf' 
by burning them info llie grounds witu m 
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of Jiea{. Tiie devolopnienf of (Iiih nvt is f>o closely 
associated witli the development of the science and 
art of the phototj'pe 'process, that inventois who 
worked out processes tor the one. also influenced 
fhe developmeuf of the other, and indeecl, tlie 
frreater practical utilitj' ot the chromc-lithopiintinK 
lu’ocess caused this small but interestinf? art ot 
photo-ceramics to atfam its picscnt condition of 
perfecfion. 

HAtio.N'-nnnnivfi axp tiii; CanrcAn Spmn 

Babn Rainananda Chatterjcc’ explains in 
an article on nation-bnilding and the critical 
.spirit how the critical spirit is useful and 
necessary in the splieres of religion and 
social polity, in politics, economics, indnstrw 
and in eveiy otlicr field of national activity, 
for the purpose of building up a united 
Indian nation. 


“Current Thought” 

Tug OuTCO.m: or Ilonr-Rx Busixnss PiuA'cici.ns 

.In the course of an article on the age 
of power, Mr. lYilfrcd "Wellock points out 
the consequences of modern business 
principles. 

Modem business innnoiples could all be rolled 
up into one, vu that it is a man’s object in 
business to acquire as much wealth as ho can for 
himself and Ins family. By what inoial laws he 
shall be smded to this end. it is not stated. As a 
fact there are none He may make live per cent 
or five hundred per ceflt: he inav "comer” com- 
modities or form combines. The only stiindation 
IS that he shall hold to his bargain. It is not a 
en'me to "cook” a market, or to talce advantage of 
knowing a little more, or seeing a little farther 
than one’s neighbour. The only crime is to squeal 
when von are caught in the trap, and particularly 
if you blame the man who set it for you. 

The outcome may be imagined: it is the world 
which confronts us to-day. Materialism is working 
itself out to its logical conclusion. A series of 
ever-widening clashes has marked the course 
of this hopeless conflict. Each’ manufacturer lias 
fought his neighbour, each combine its. competitor, 
each financial group its rival; while, internationa'IIy. 
the same conflict has taken ’place, tii.st t>etwoen 
industiies. then between the combines, and finally 
between the banks and financial gioups. 

At times the conflict has broken out into open 
hostility, within the nations in the foiin of strikes 
or, worse, civil war, and mtemationally in the 
form of increasingly ferocious war, generating all 
the time an unwholesome fear, and c.ausing higlfl.v 
civilised nations to .spend increasing poitions of 
their boasted wealth on armies and tlie means of 
dcBtraction. 

The world war was a symptom and a wiu-ning. 
a premise in tlie logical syllogism fliat histoiy is 
working out. That war came as a shock to hundreds 
of millions of people who had made the tragic 
mistake of allowing the Press and the Church to 
do their thinking for fliem. Yet it was but the 


natural fuu’fage of greed. And nonse wars viJI 
follow unle.ss the attempt to cany on civilisation 
by flic piinciple of greed be abandoned. 

Tiig Machixe 'Worshipper.s 
The folloning exhnets will give .sonio 
idea of nhat Bene Fulop Jliller calls the 
cult of macliinc worship . — 

In Ru.ssia, "the machine has become for .the 
multitude the new God. insatiably devouring 
.saciifiees afresh. All the known means aie employed 
in the attempt to uncover its mysterious being, 
and to subordinate life and. the world’s doings to 
its laws. 

In every slightest dotad, this reverence for the 
machine bears tlie unmistakable signs of a sternly 
ju-actised religious cult. This is clearly perceptible 
from a visit to the “Studios” or “Work-shops” of 
tile new av fists (as flic mystciy-temples of the 
Machine Worshippers are called). * Upon enteimg 
these sacied precincts, along one wall are seen 
standmg, as it mystically conjured up there, 
macliine-lilre striictiirc.s of steel, reinforced cement, 
or wood— the mystic idols of the new Machino 
• God. The walls are thickly covered v«th designs 
shoAving various jiositions, sections, or the processe.s 
of building (incarnations)— the aspect and majesri' 
of this God. These, technical drawings, numbcicd 
A, B. C, U, etc., in their cliasie, severe lines, 
recall at moments tliosc austere holy pictures of 
tlie primitives— The Holy JIachine cross-section A, 
the Hob' Dynamo-generator B, tlie Holy Blast-fur- 
nace C, etc., and all these are bearing out testi- 
mony to the eternal truth of the All-highest, the 
Absolute, vhosc law governs the whole woild — 
Amen ! 

The peojile of these halls, by their glances and 
exjircssions and their comjiletely awe-insjiired 
behaviour, disjilay all the typical outward signs of 
fanaticism, revealing their mward unison with the 
Divine : both their head-dress and clothing have an 
air of the ritual costume about them They stand 
for hours in the temple of their God, lost in 
amazement, or meditating— as if deep in jirayer 
before the' holy images— the nmneious wood and 
steel constructions and the old designs upon the 
walls, those extiaordinaiy sacred symbols of the 
new cliiircli. Their mass-gatherings in the presence 
of these idols are veritable devotional coremonie.s 
in honour of the supreme “Deux ex Machina.” 

At the famous Monday-midnight rites in the 
‘Eoregger-Stiidios’’. tlie.v perform the Sfacliine- 
D.ance in liomage to the Machine God. 

Proudly, tlie Bevolntion had jiroclaiined the 
fully responsilile, self-consicious man, owing no 
allegiance or subjection to superhuman forces, or to 
a God. The pictures of the old God had been 
lidiculed, and Allah, .Tehovah and Gluist derided ' 
Simultaneously appe.ared tho new adoration or 
religion, with all the paraphernalia, even with all 
the old ceremonial reriuisition, merely re-draped' 
to suit the times but nevertheless manifesting a 
tanaticism and intolerance similar to that of other 
faiths- 

In a semi-circular, red-lirick building in Moscow 
is the office of the High Priests of the Machine- 
God : the.Gastypcs Iiisfitiilo for flio leseaicli of 
Mechanistic Laws, wliich ascertains by means of 
the most exact measurements and computations, 
the bio-mechanic of the Machine God m m 
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In' the first liall. tlie attempt is made to detev- 
mine the max'imum capacity for a^ievement of 
the human organism. Four 
seven faboratoiies, are engaged upon the modem 
alchemistic ine<arnahon of the Machine Man. 
the Psvcho-econoinic Lahoratoiy, tlie economic 
productivity of the human organism is being 
established. Hovr much energj' is expended at 
eveiv movement and how a given movement may 
be carried out as economically as possible, are 
being definitely ascertained , and the most lavonr- 
able durations for periods of rest and work are 
lieing sternly graded. They have also discovered 
the exactly determinable psychologic irame_ of 
mind essential to the best work ; and the various 
psychological stimuli have been estimated to a 
Jiair’s breadth. Nothing remains hidden to the 
scientist ; the time taken' for every mioio and 
?»«o!'o-movement ”is determined down to tlic 
hundredth of a second. Precision has exulted in 
llie most intoxicating triumphs, companible only to 
those of a Caesar, in his most energetic and com- 
prehensiv'e study of the human organism. , 

Another, equally important place of initiation, 
a sort of .second centre of the Machine Cult, is 
I>Iayevhold’s “Theatre , Wortahop.’' Herc the 
.Ifachine Man is exhibited and demonstrated.; The 
Tlieati'e'no longer serves as a diversion; it is a 
work-yard, a State factoiy, exclusively concemed 
with the work of creating the new Man, and 
:iLaverhold is tlic most dishngmshed of his 
manufacturers, ' lie it was who first portrayed 
upon the stage the machme woiks m the human 
hoclv, its bio-mechanical functions. By lus exact 
study of tho anatomical and physiologiral constitu- 
tion of the human organism, Mayerhold did away 
with the entire customary trappings of raechaimral 
stage laws. In their place, lie - substituted the 
fruits of that really wondeiful senes of achieve- 
ments fioui the classic invesbgations of. the 
Brothers Weber to the Idneiiiafographic analysis of 
the Marey Institute, bnnging their results into 
the free realm of the drama. . 

In Europe and America, tte ^fathinc pit is 
only admitted as a secret tendency, sbll defimtely 
boimd to industrtal acti.vities. To. the woild, the 
spiiitnal aspect of a nghteons intellepiali&m is 
lirofeiTcd. In Russia, on the other hand, there is 
open confession of faith in the Machine, and this 
faith is lived witJi Russian intensity into religious 
ecstasy. Therefore, it is quite possible that tliis 
fanatic aberration may liave stronger and more 
honourable outcome in the course of liistory than 
the rest of the woild’s custoraaiy. and shghtly 
sour, genteel diplomatic relations between commerce 
and tlie life of the mind. 

Duich Axn PoiriuGunsi: ix Java 
In his second article on the Ilindu 
civilisation of Java, !Mr. C. F. Andrews quotes 
certain pa-ssages which show that 

At tliis time, (eirible evils vveio inflicted upon 
le islands of the Malay Arohipolago by both Dutch 
'f Portuguese alike. IVhen the islands could not 
of any lielp to one of the w.irring poweis. their 
.trees and plantations weie destroyed, so - as 
ig famine to the population. Tbc following 
it. is mven of the last bfage= of their process, 
iiing nil die steps of de-popnlation. 
olenwctr was quite stripped of inhabitants. 


the cloves M ere ' spoiled before tlie harvest was 
lipe. When the people retoned. the fruit \\a=> 

,stad a.d dJtvos-ed all .fadlTb™™ ‘.Sj 

sa"-o-palms. so that the inliahitan/s v\eie 

of^od and storp.. Tim rebels finally com- 
pelled to destory (heir clove trees. X 

of these trees were cut down. -C'lC "ahvp of t e 
island would not listen; so on, Xlo were 
22nd December vve surprised the oFmfs vho vei| 
gathered at their assembly and all ^ 
livelihood were destroyed, . especially dore n^- 
Later on. the inhabitants wislung to vent 

to Suho. The inliabitants.of Hiton have been Coni 
raanded to desteoy all irnM-^earing trees and 
palms and other necessities of 
been planted for no otlip pnniose. bnt ^ feiwe m 

food in time of rebellion; and it is venprobaW 
that they will make another effort to tlmow off me 
yoke of tlie Company. „ Agents have been seni 
round the islands . to find out the sirtmtion of me 
clove trees, so that, id case of need, 


sent for tlieir complete extermination. Oiu mren 
tion is to eradicate all frnit-beanng ^ L 
in the above-mentioned place vvlnch we 
protect. Our own opimon.is. tliat the hist 
mination of the trees will have to be ^“P'' 
othei-s. and the only means of pojojii^ be, n 
scenery is the. deshmehon' of the clove 
on outlying islands in older to P^Mect oni ^ 
against the treacherj- of tlie natives and the wiei>cu 
elTorts of our enemies ’’ 

Mr Andrews gives some 
admirable work done by Sir Stamfoi 
Raffles. 

Sir Stamford Raffle.s had been raaiweUbusly su^T 
cessful in Java, as an administrator. He nan ueeu 
also the vciy fiixt to rescue the old. Hindu .mm b 
didst ruins in that" island from further mevma 
decay. Probably, his influence alone saved bo 
budur from utter destraction. He niscovereu - 
wonder of the world, covered over with 
liable at any moment to crumble into rums, O” c 
to land slides and heavy lains. PostenW 
be too grateful to this truly, great Englishman 
ills wonderful care of antiquitv' and lus archaeolOc 
al enthusiasm and research. Lqng before ai^^ 
was thinking of preserving ancient momiinenis. 
began this remarkable woik in .lava. 

The Dutch took up tlie wmrk .of 
Avhich Sir Stamfoid Railles.had laid, down. Durm. 
the nineteenth centuiy, their administration 
on the whole, in certain economic 1 , 0 = 

ably sviecessfril. The popiilahon of the Xrs 

enormously increased, . so that to daj it nuin 
nearly five times what it was in l«lo. - 

As regards '■the Muhaniniadaii invasion, 
Mr. Andrews ohserve.s .— 

The Muhammadan invasion, nf 

Hindu civUisation. swept away frie ^i^tc p.^.^..|^ 
the earlier culture, and made the ^ 

and .sh-ong in war, but w.eak in cffll 

ai-tistic nursiiits. A. certain mnonnt of. rat ^ 
remained in tlie music, dancing X,„ Xmence 
the people, but very hWle over 

after the Mohammedan invasion had swep. 

the land. 
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Ixdiaxs i.\' South Ari;rc;v 
Wo loavn from Gaiidliiji’s article on 
Sat.yagralia in South Africa that there ^ 

Absolutely free Indians now number between 
forty to fifty thousands, wliilo the ‘Free Indians’ so- 
railed, that is. the labourei-.s wlio are freed from 
tlieir indentures and their - descendants, number 
about a hundred thousand. 

Jai’A-nusi: .t..vD I.vdiaF Pii.vn.vo . 

. According to ]\[r. ilfanindra Bhushan 
Gupta — 

Landscaim has no place "in Indian ai f. Onij' in 
idoKiil and Haiput paintintr. we see lanclscape.s, and 
even there onl.v as the background of pictures. Tlie 
reason is that India lias expressetl her art thioiuch 
the varied moods of human life, wlnlo .Tapan has 
expressed her art tlnouprli the A’aried moods of 
Nature. In our art. ilfan is of primaiy. Nature onl.v 
of secondary, sifniiricanco In .Tap.inese art, Nature 
is fii'St and 'man conies after The pliysic,al beauty 
of a man nr woman has never aroused the imnprina- 
.tlnw cit a Javanese. The Javanese have no fascination 
for the human body; so i.arely is any naked fifrurc 
seen in .lapaneso paintintr 

.Tapanese art became folk-art at tlio tune of the 
Ukivoji arti.st In India such a lartre scliool of folk- 
art has never mown up Ajanta paintinfr was not 
at all a folk-art,' but Rajput paintiqff was. Moprul 
jiaintinpr can never bo said to be folk art. a.s the 
artists wore chiclly eourt jiainters. Onl.v the Ben- 
cali villace painters Imown as “poto” were real folk 
arti.sts. Day liy dav, these artists are disajipeaimR. 


Value and Defects of Present-day Inter- 
national Law 

Sir. Arthus Davies writes in The Taring 
ji/cj?. of India — 

What is the ((t/uc o/" ihe inici nalioiial ■ lair ice 
have ? 

(1) Tlioie is a recojrnition that a fault!;/ of 
nations e.xists. That tlicic, therefore, oiifrlit to be- 
and are rules that govern their relations inter., 

(2) The rales liavo a moral content, r. //., in 
theory the smallest and wealcest nation is in respect . 
of its independence and soveieignty on a basis of 
erpiality witli the largest and most powerful. Ideal- 
ists must beware of failing to appieciate tliat, wifli 
all its sliortcoinings, the world stands in a higher 
position to-day because of 300 years of the Gro-' 
tian International Ijaw than it v onld have ' done 
without it. They must likewise beware of euthng 
away these ideas on wliicli what has been accom- 
jilislied are based, eg, the ideas of independence 
and sovereignty— before the world is ready to re- 
ceive anv higher idea— e g , of a unitary world 
state. OtliOrwn.se their efforts may lead to anareby- 
or tyranny. 

iVlTiat on the other hand, are the obvious defects 
of present-day international law Some of them 
are : 

(1) Its moral content cannot be better than 
that of the most backward members of the family 

(2) In fact, its iiltim'ate ai biter- is the sword 
alone. 


(3) Nations xvliere material mtere.sts aie not 
concerned in any given disputes, are not reqiiiied 
to interfere, aud.it is even hardly conceded tli.it 
such interference is at least permitted. 

(4) Many of its jirinciples are so vague and so 
countered by opposing principles as to be of very 
liftlc value as practical guides to conduct. 


Civilising Forces in England in the 
Nineteenth Century 

111 the same nia'gazine, Mr. J. S. Hoyland 
v’riles : — 

There were tliree main tendencies in the sphere 
of ideas which co-qiierated in the task of arousing 
Ilje conscience of England to the appalling barbarit- 
ies which “ were being pei petrated Iw the new 
industrial system. These ideas proved in time 
strong enough to rouse to activitj- men of deter- 
niination and .strength of cliaracter sufficient to 
cjisurc, after a long and hard struggle, the righting 
of the wrongs in uiiestion and the starting of the 
-niiViwa’i ’Afe Vi-f/OTi w m'u vffru-jaA T.-oca’se. 

In the first place, there was the scheme of ideas 
which had arisen dining tlie Quaker movement 
in the - seventeenth centurj'. In the second place, 
there was the scheme of ideas associated with the 
name of John AVesley and the evangelical move- 
ment in the eighteenth century. In the third 
place, tliero* was the scheme of ideas connected 
with the French Revolution. Men affected by 
tiieso three dilferent types of thought ■ approached 
tlio problems of national degradation and the ur- 
gent need, of national regeneration, from ver.v 
dillercnt Tioints of view. In many cases they were 
adtivelv hostile to each other, and to each other’s 
type of thought. -But m the end it was seen that 
the.se three tendencies supplemented and leinforced 
eiieh other, and that their - combined force was 
fipallv strong enougli to bring about almost mira- 
ciiloiis ciianges in the state of the coimtiy. 


A Dill to Constitute the Commonwealth 
of India 

In the draft -of the commonwealtli of 
India Bill, printed in 2'hc Young Ciiixen, we 
find the following fundamental rights 
dniiued . — 

I / The liberty of the person is inviolable, and 
no person shall be deprived of his liberty except in 
accoidance wutli law and by ordinaiy Courts of 
Law, provided, however, that nothing in this Section 
contained shall be invoked to jirohibit, control, 
or interfere with any. act of the civil or military 
forces' of the Commonwealth of India, diu'in'g 
tlie existence of a state of war or rebellion. 

n. The dwelling or tlie property of every 
person is inviolable, and shall not be entered dr 
expropriated or confiscated except in accordance 
with law. 

III. Freedom of conscience and the free profes- 
sion and practice of religion are, subject to public 
order or morality, guaranteed to every person. 
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mSs La to form” ssooMion, oi im.ons K CTat.m- 

"AXe? So SSL XSSh 

TioMBcaL religious or etas' distinction. rmlia 

* A" All nersons in the Oommonu calth oi inuia 
liave the lisrht to free elementinT education and 
l«AvSn"emeats sliall a.s soon as iiossihle be 
made by'^the competent authority for the exercise 

of diE -.equal light' to the 

use k public roads, places of public 10=01 1 , j 
of lustico and the like, provided 
di'tiirb public order or di«obey any notm-. i^^'ued 

b'- a kv'hil authority. > ' x'.jfinm'iiv ' 

‘ Tfl All pereons of whatevei Aatioiw.i..'- 
iC'iding avitliin the Commonwealth, are equal l« .ore 
iite T w and shall be tned for similar olh nce=. 
m Courts of the same older and by .Tudieial 
of the same grade; and no pei^on shall escape the 
penalk- annexed to any broach of the Ran . on 
account Of liis Nationality or his caste, or h^^ cla 
or his occupation. 


Non-Violence in ‘Ancient ‘India 


AVe read in TrahtuMha JBliarcila 

It is no doubt hue that in India, even fioni the 
eailv Yedio period, non-violence was always 
(onsidered to be the highest virtue. But no 
\urtue. however' supenor -in itself, was 'ever 
conceded tlie light to nde out other sni-tues 
in their proper spheios The. disoigamsation and 
confudon that one meets- mth m the vanous . 
departments of life to-day, are due to caiise-. luost • 
of which cannot he easily traced , to their origin. 
At a veiv opportune and crihcal penod in tlie 
histoiv of'thc worlA the virtue of hon-violciKO 
ha-s been hi ought prominently before tlic public 
eye. AYhile hc hdiein U' is llnouyh ihc uide 
ncmitance and prarlice of non-violence alone on the 
part of the. individuals and nations alike that ana 
veimaneni peace and harmony e'an hc cstahlidied 
in the uorld, we must utter 'aho a note of 
warning.^ So long a.s svealmess and cowaidiee 
(physical,' intellectual and ‘moi'hl) is allowed 
to nia.=quei'ade under this guise, lio good hut 
ham only nill be the rasult. Nor can , an.v 
cection of Immanitj- in any paitieulay part of tlie 
world ever realise to the full the ideal of non- 
violence, so long a.s the rest act upon tlie principle 
that might is right. 

Granted this is all tme. what is the altemativo? 
Ceitainly. not violence. In course of time, tlie 
doctrine of foico.when pushed to its logical extieine, 
will reveal its bOlf-de=troymg nature. In tlie 
meanwhile all tlioso who set no limits to'the 
l,o=- 5 ibi]i{ies of liuinan evolution, will have to go on 
witii tlio patient labour of love and demonstrate 
mtli by o,xamplo and pieeept that considerations of 
moral and spiritual perspnality of man must he 
supreme goal, in the intcie^ts of which all 
■s of class, rare, nationality, etc., could only he 
.1 a sithoiAinaf.-> position. 


Tlie Arab Question^ 

Ml*. Marmaduko Pickthall observes in 
Tlic.Xeiv Orienf 

If it is neces.sary for England to . 

roceut policy towaids tiie - Arabs 
renei.ally. ^vhicli has broi.ght her 
Teahtv while it has ruined hei 
nonsense for us Muslims to Jbat |ii 

wtio has a coastline must ™ake terms , ^ 01 

ft is absurd to hlame' a man for selt-aeiencc. 
foi conforming to the reqim of 

given situation, which is ail T hone that he 

Xajd has done or is likely to ^o- hh?^,^re wa,vs 
has come down to tlm ^n^p^nve forsake" 

than one ; tl.at he .and "H h^s peop e toe 
their po-ition of secluded dis^ .i .. 
independent in the, centre of in tlie 

forth take an active and ,? aud tlicir 

Islamic 'world. Yo fi^eed then v 11 lues ,jg 
veal, and thcii example in the way of saermcc 

The Duty of. Hindus ., 

- Ill the same-ihag.gzine Piofessbr Mobanto 
Habib say.s 


The duty of the Hindu whose 


foi 


harmony with the anthropological pro - , ^ 
have pioduccd him.,is clear. Hfvi. pmlinatcd tkc 
his guide the ^elective ic-ason am""? 

footsteps of his ancestors, and select fro 
tlie inniimerahle practicc.s and , Theie 

■ those best suited to the needs of 'be „ ]«< 
arc no chains on ,lii.s hands and no fetteia 
feet. Keason— fiee, untrammelcd. (jf Ins 

was the light that sparkled on the b””';? it ""'•’I 
forefathers four thousand yc"V3 “uo, .nu 
also he his guiding star in these lattei cia 

,,, Thoughts: 'for the Month 

The Editor of the. D 'A. V 
.Magazine gives his readers the 

'thoughts which- •hiive come' across 

reading 

Enthusiasm start* the race, but pei- 

wins it. ^ ‘ 

A'ou won't pn!,h far ahead by patting 

on ,the_^back. ^ a- i- 

Any time is a good time to start carrj in- 
• good idea. „ - * 

The woke tiouble= arc generally those 
never kappen. „ , v ^ 

The reason some ]>eople don t get on is 
"Ahey won't get up. • , 

* ' ’ .p lock 

Experience is what yon get while you me 
)!)g for something else. 
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l[any pooplo )iave a lot of pood in thorn, but 
unfoi tiraatcly tlicy keep it there. • 


- ^ % 

Sultau Mahmud of . Gliaztiin^ . „ .* 

Professor'JL Habib of .Aligarh .pronounces 
'in ; tho IlinditsidT2 Jicr/cii) the following^' 
considered -judgihont on one aspect of Sultan 
Alahmud’s career : — . , ’ 

. I7o hon6st -historian should seek to hide, and ' 
no llussalman acquianted 'svith Jiis .faith •will try to 
justify, tho wanton destruction of teiiiples that 
followed in the wake of the ' Ghazna'ricie .arrhy. 
Contemporary as well as later historians do not 
-attemiit to ved-the nefarious acts but relate them 
irith pride. It is easj’ to twist pne’s conscience ; 
and wo know only too well how easy it is to' find 
a religious justification for avhat people, wish to do 
from worldly motives. Islam sanctioned neither 
the vandalism nor flic plundering motives of. the 
invader; 'no principle ImoMm to the Shariat justified 
the uncalled-for atta'ck on Hindu princes who had 
done dlahmud and his subjects no harm; the shame- 
less destniction of places of'worship is condemned , 
by the law, of every creed. And yet Islam, though . 
it was not an fm/.moh're, 'could be utilised as 
an a posteriori Jiislifioaiion of what had- been 
done - It was not difficult to identify tho spoliation 
of non-'Muslim populations as a sen-ice to Islaip,; find 
persons to whOiti the argument was addressed, 
found it too much' in consonance with the • prompt- 
ings of their own passions to-examine it critically.- 
So thd precepts of the Quran were misinterpreted , 
or ignored and the tolerant policy 'df the Second 
Caliph was cast aside, in order that JIahmnd and' 
his /myrmidons -may he able to plunder Hindu 
temples with a clear and untroubled conscience 
.It is a situation to make one pause. With a new 
faith evorj-tliing depends on its method of presenta-. , 
tion • It will be welcomed if it appears as a message - 
of liopb, and hated if it Aveais the mask of a brutal 
ten'orism. Islam as a world-foipo is to be „ judged 
by the life of tlic Prophet and the policy of tlie 
Second Caliph. Its aarly successes, avero really 
due to its character'as a revolutionaiy force ag.ainst 
religions that had lost their hold on the minds of 
the people and ag.ainst social and political systems 
that were grinding do^^’n the lower classes. ' Under 
suclirpiicuinstances the victory of Islam Vas eon- 
•sidorfed.by the’conqueied pojnilation as somethina: 
intrinsically desirahm: it ended the regime of an 
.aristocratic priesthood and. a .decrepit monarchv;; 
while the doctrine of equality, .fust preaclied in' 
the eastern world, 'opened a career to the talent 'of 
the depressed masses and resulted in a .wholesale 
conversion 'of tho populations of'-Ai-abia, Syria, 
Persia and Iraq. How Ilindnism with its intense and 
living faith was something quite unlike tlie 
Zoioastrianism of Pereia and the- Christianity of 
Asia Minor, which had so easily .succumbed 
betore the . invader : . it siifleied from n.o 
deep-seated’ internal disease and, a pecnliarits- ' 
of the national character of the Ilmdus, ‘deeply 
seated in them and manifest to everybody,’ was 
their intense satisfaction and pride in their ' 
I ustoms “They behev-e'’. savs Albci'uni. “that ■ 
ttieie is no country but' theirs, no nation like 
theirs, no Iring like theirs, no religion "like thehs, • 
1 0 science like theira They are haughty, 

28-12 • * 


foolishly vain, self-con cci ted and stolifl Accord- 
'ing to their belief, .there .is no coimP'r on earth 
" but theira, no other, race of men but theiis and 
, no created beings' be'sides them have any know- 

- jtdge or science whatsoever. Their haiightine-.s 
IS such that, if you tell them of anv science or 
scholars in Kliorasan and Persia, thev will think' 
voii ’both an ignoramds and a liar.” People with 
this insularity of outlook were not likely to lend 
their cars .to a new message. ' But the, policy of 
Mahmud secured the rejection of Islam without ,i 

, hearing. 

A religion is natiirally judged by'the charaetei' 
of those wlio believe in- it; tlfeir feults and their 
virtues 'are supposed to be the effect of their creed 
It -was inevitable that the Hindus should consider 
•Islam .a deriation from truth wlien its followers 
■deviated so deplorably from the patJi of rectitude 
and justice A people is not conciliated by being 
-robbed, of all it holds most dear, nor .will it love 
a faith that comes* to it in the guise of plundering 
artnids and leaves ■’ devastated, fields and ' mined 
cities as monuments' of its'.victoriOus method for 
reforming the morals of a prosperous but erratic 
world. “They .came, burnt, killed, plundered. 
cnptured—lnfl ' went away” — was a Persian's 
de.^cription of the Mongol invasion of his country; 
tit Voiild not be an inappropriate summary of 
Iklahmnd’s achievement in Hindustan. It was not 
thus that the Prophet had preached Islam in Arabia; 
and. no one-need be surprised that ‘ iJie career.; of, 
the. conquering Ghaznavide, ci-eated a burning 

• hatred for the new faith in the -Hindu mind and 
blocked its progress more, effectually than armies 
aud forts. “Mahmud,” says the'bbserv.ant- Albeiu i. 
-utterly mined the prosperity of the country, and 
pe.rformed those wonderful exploits, bv whicli , the 
Hindus became like .atoms of dust scattered in ml 
directions and like a tale of old in tlie mouth of the 
people Their scattered, remains cherish, of couise 
the most inveterate hatred of all Muslims. Thi.s is 
the reason, too, why Hindu sciences have retired 

' far .away from those parts of the country cotiquered 
by ns, and have lied to places where our hand can- 
not yef roach, to Kashmir,' Beiiai os .and other places. 
And there tho 'antagonism behveen them and all 
foi'ei^ers receive more and moie noansliment 
both from political and religious and other causes 
. ‘The evil that men do lives after them ; the good 
IS often buried wifli theii bones'’’ !Maliraud’s work'. _ 

• whatever it might liave been, was swept oil fifteen 
yc,ai-s after his death by the Hindu Revival. ‘Those 
wlio liad taken .up the'sword perished by the swoid. 
East of Lahore 'no trace of theMiibsalmansiemained 
and Mahmud’s victories while they ’ failed to 
shukc tho moral confidence of Hinduism, won .an 
everlasting infamy foi his faith. 'Two ' centuries 
later, men. wlio difTeicd from Mahmud as v iclely as 
rivo human beings can possiblv difier,- once nioro 
biought Islam into tho land. But times '‘had 
chtinged. The airoganco of the Mussulmans hart • 
disappeared lyith tho conquest of Ajam by the 
Mongolian horde,s. The "spirit of the Peisian 

- Benaissance had blossomed and died, and the 
ne\v mvsticism,. with iis cosmopolitan tendencies 
and with doctrines which did not -essentiallv 
differ from what the Hindu Itishis had taught m 
ancient days, made '"'possible that exchange of ideas 
between men of tho two ciecds which Alberuni 
had longed for in vain. Instead of the vt- 
■wlio had ciQssed the fiontier in 

. their avintei spoils there came a host 
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from tlie •luirnin? viOagcs of -Gentl’d ^la 
longing for a spot where thev eouM mr their 
heads m peace and cacting a=ido all hopes ot 
returning to the land of their hirth. The 'serpent 
had reappeared but rvithout his poisonous 
fanan^. The intellectual history of inedieval 
India' begins intli the advent of Shaikh iilomud- 
din of Aimerc and its political histoiy -with the 
acce'-sion of Sultan Alaiiddin Khilji ; the two 
features . which', distinguish it from preeeoins 
generations are the mystic" pi opaganda started 
by the Chishli Saint and the administrative and 
■ economic measure' inaugurated .by the_ revolu- 
tionary Emperor. l\'ith the proper history of 
our country llahmud has . nothing to clo., liut 
we have inliented from him _the most hitter drop 
in our cup. To later generation llahmud became 
the Arch-fanatic he never was : and in that 
'incarnation he is still worshipped .by such ’ Indian 
Mussulmans as have cast olf the teaching of Lord 
Krishna in their devotion to minor gods. I'iImi s 
wor.'t enemies have ever been its or^Ti fanatical 
‘ followers. 


Not only this, in their opinion to apply tbe name 
of co-operation to any other aspect ot Uic mo _ 
raent is a misnomer. For example, people 


aspect ... — - , , 

__;ample. people nngm 

calf consumers’ co-operation tire ody 
operatioi} worth . the name. Biit K„t(er 

AVherevei- people make a, joint jf 

their economic and 'moral condition, uieie y. 
operation. And each of these _ joint ' 

form the subject of study of evei-y V'de.cmope c • 
Citizen-patriotism, breeds race 
race conceit too, as is evidenced by the do m 
ing attitude assumed by the nations . Oy J“f pgj 
'in their dealings with the so-called Aj-io- 

In co-operation there can be no queAion ® 

ritv. The true student of co-operation appioacnu 

each question with the humility of a 
after truth, a seeker who feels. tiie '’^dstnc''S of^ 

' Infinite Mind who»e amplificarions^a’ra^hniUie 

must 


» 

A co-operative college or any school j^or ^ 


Provincialism in “Co-operation ’ ^ 

Mr. Abdus Satbar writes, 'in the Bombay 
Co-opcratiic Quarterly ; — • ' " 

Should a member of a co-operative society he 
idriotic? By ■ all means. But how would a.cq- 
operative society’s jiatriotism differ from that of the 
citizen-patriot? Citizen-patriotism is countiy-bred : 
it i= confined to one's own countrj' and breeds the 
love of the countn' one lives in. But co-operative- 
T'a<riotism is patriotism for the movement, a move-' 
ment as wide as the world itself, and not confined 
to anv particular land. Therefore, co-operafive’ 
patriotism is international, not provincial. A tine 
rgi-operator loves the . moverfient, not the particular 
aspect of it which 'happens to manifest itself in 
Ills own counn-y. He is desirous of making the 
movement a world movement. Therefore, all aspects 
of tiie co-operative movement interest him. He is 
'■oncerned with the various aspects of it as they 
exist in each country and with co-operative struggles 
as they confront . each nation. Others’ difficulties 
are his own. others’ burdens are his own burdens. 
This is the sign of a true co-opefator. 

Countries theie are which study a particular 
branch of the movement only, that branch of the 
movement which is prevalent in their own country. 


devoted to tlie study of co-operahon 
all sides and' all aspects .of the movement, 

. India's salvation lies in tolerance li 
and above all in that broad outlook (;Qnal. 

first Vequisite and the very essence of 
ism. Theiefore, an. Ind’an ''O'OPSl'j'b’re * 
should one be established, must not allow ot. ^ ^ 
of provincialism or State patnotisni or 

it. Each and eveiT side. of. the movement. SI 

'small, magnificent or insignificant, sififi ic „-ith 
within its purriew'. It must concem ime 
the .successes of tlie great as ■well ss ^he ^ ^ 
of tlie small. To the successful, it must 

the j'ust praise due to them and to, the sti^ , 

'it must never refuse to extend its 'helping iwu 


The "Falue of Horse-shows ^ 

"iVe read in tjie Journal of the 
Horse Breeding and Shoic Society of Indie- ^ 

Before the in'stitution of shows a' breeder ' 

DO opporhmity of comparing the results “ .---r 
labours, with those of other brcedcra or oi g‘ 
the requirements of the market. .coma 
his own lines and to his owm ideals c_ 


on 


had no oppoi'timily of checking the 

' ' ... j-OTse laai 


of 

these and there was nolhing to . roii=e inax 
of emulation and livalry to breed hetter . 
tlian his neiphtoms : and. without fhepumm,- y 
it was impossible to fix a standaid ■"’hich n - , 
be the aim of the breeder to equal or smTa.-- 
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Bias iu Wri'ting History 

'^ImVAL IXDEBTED.S'ESS OF N.mOSS 

Principal L. P. Jacks writes im The Com- 
''mporary Scvieic : — 

"very Diticn in Europe that can claim n history 
'3 soinc pail, of its national cliauictoiisiics to 
"s. Dmuig the long period o.' their life and 


growth' together, interaotion has oeen 
the course of which, each national type. „»|,ired 
boiTOwed, stolen, imitated or othen'isy • 
much that , belonged originally to iot, 
while the others reciprocally have ra<> nie=t 

from if. It lias been a vast, though for.m 


..part 'imacknowledgcd system of eo-eaucaw • ].^3 
-4 Tin's pror-css of give and take has. .of 
far Jroni uniform. Some nations, white m 
have taken little, or vice versa. France m 
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inucli to Russia, but taken far less in return. Small 
nations, as a lule liave taken more from -their great 
neighbors than they liave given back, though some 
of tliem, like Holland and Switzerland, have 
Qxeicised a notable influence all round. . • 
There is not a single European type in existence 
to-day which can be explained or understood with- 
out reference to the rest 


“Sei.i'-mvuu'’ Nvtioxs-\xd "Mex. 

r 

But, the v.riter observes': — 

With few' exceptions, now - happily becoming 
more numeious, most national histones leave the 
impression on the reader, and are often intended to 
leave the impression, that the natidn tvliose doings 
are recorded is self-mack. There are histones of 
England and (still more conspicuously) histories of 
America which remind one of a ceitain type' of 
autobiography which self-made plutocrats, imder 
the mistaken belief that.tlieir fellowmen are anxious, 
to emulate tliem, sometimes perpetrate in their old 
age. for tlie purpose of glorifying the Ego. Evei-j’- 
thing accomplished lu’ these-self-constituted heroes 
is, ol coiuse, set down to tlieir -own. valor or 
astuteness, in utter disregcord of the fact that at 
every step they were climbing up on the shoulders 
of .their fellowh, and 'making use of forces which 
originated from better men than themselves. Evew 
histoiy written on a -purely nationalist basis is 
infected vnth the same lie. It degenerates info a 
vulgar autobiography. No self-iespecting nation 
would olaiui to be -the exclusive .creator of its own 
power, its own wealth, or even • its own character. 
National histories written for the purpose of making 
good such a claim bf-little the nati.ons' which suffer 
the historians to repiesent them , in that way, just 
as the autobiographies just referred to, written for 
a like purpose of self-glorification, only seive to 
-bring their authors into contempt. 


100 PEK CEXT. AXD 5 PER CEXT. PATRIOTISM 
He goes on to add i-y 

But though we are quick’ enough to detect the 
absurdity when perpetrated by foreign historians 
..in the supposed interest of their own countiies, we 
, tolerate It in ’our own without, pi otest. But not 
. wisely. '-.There is no kind of 'Englishman fnore 
, likely to bring ridicule on his coiiutiy than the 
‘‘hundred per cent” variety ' when he takes to the 
. writing of Instoi-y. 

' Into the total make-up of man, it may be' said at 
a venture that not moreN. than five 'per cent, of 
national characteristics can be introduced witliout 
making him something of a fool. Beyond .that 
peicentage. his patriotism fall under a Law of 
I)iraini-.hing Returns, he grows progressively more 
ridiculous and more dangerous, until at the hundred 
per cent level he becomes an insufferable' monster 
and deserves to be executed by his fellow-eounfrv- 
men as a traitor and a felon. Five per cent-^fo be 
raised at a stretcJi to seven — may be tieely allowed: 

; not only allowed, but positively required as e.«sential 
I to tlie make-up of a good citizen. Eveodhing in 
. human life depends for its value on the other things 
< with which it is mixed, and tiie ninety-three ;per 
; cent of our good Englishman vliich belongs to the 
world will not be worth much unless it be veil 
- salted with the seven per cent which belongs 


exclusively to England and makes him distmctively 
English. 

Natioxal Axe-grixdixo 

r 

In the opinion of Principal Jacks 

It should be obvious that so long as the purpose 
of.lnstory is regarded by historians as. a means of 
grinding the national axe, it wiU abound m distor- 
'•‘tions., lialf-tratlis and falsehoods, and theie is 
matter for deep satisfaction in the fact that a 
powerful and giovung rfevolt has set in against 
tins mode of writing it. 

. Western ,vnd Other Crvii.iSATioNs 

With reference to the “Unify Series” of, 
’ bodies brought opt by 3Jr. F. S., Slarvin, 

' Principal Jacks says : — - . , 

I would also suggest that tlie contributors to 
these volumes are on dangerous gi'ound when- 
they insist, as some 6f them- do, on the superiority 
of .Western to all other foiras of civilisation. -That, 

I am pel suaded, 'should he regarded for the present 
.a's-an open question, in^ vdew especially of the 
unquestionable fact that ‘without the friendly co- 
operation of the East, the problenls of the West 
are insoluble.’ 3Ii-. Bertrand Russell may not be 
nght in thinlcing that China is neaier the line of 
development to be talien by the future civilisation 
of the woild tlian any Nation of the West can claim 
to be. But at dll events the .Chinese will count 
greatly in whatever interaational' synthesis destiny 
may liave in store for our civilisation, and neither 
they, nor the Eastern nation's generally, are in any 
niOod to submit to airs of superiority . on .the 'part 
of Western writeis, Westein civihsation is still 
on its trial, and it is not yet clear how it wUl com- 
paie. in the final .issue, with othei' civilisations on 
which it IS now too leady to look down. 


The Mecca Pilgrimage in 'the Life 'of Islam 

3Ir. Arthnr' Jeffery wi’ites in ihc Inter- 
nalional Bevceiv of Missions : — 

In a recent - lecture at the School of Oriental 
Studies in Cairo, Ti'ofessor Hiaig6lioutli drew atten- 
tion once again to the fact that the milgrimage . to 
ilecca IS practically the one bond or unity m the 
world of Islam. Islam assuredly has no political 
unity, for tlie most recent census of the Mosleni 
world reveals the Moslem population divided m poli- 
tical aijegidnee among some twenty different govern- 
ments, and six-sevenths of that population under 
western suzerainty. There is not even that ideal 
political unity of wliich Pan-Islam was the symbijl, 
for the House of Islam ha's not yet been able to 
decide which is 'its real Commander of the Faith- 
ful. Nor is Islam' a religious unity. Not only is 
there the great gulf fixed between Shias and S-annis, 
but its so-called ortliodox sects aie poles asunder, 
and ail through its histoiy llieie lias been the clash 
of opposing doetiines within its fold. Nor is islam 
a ciiliural unity. The 3Iuhammadanism of Malayasia 
is a gloss ovei Malayan Animism, and Islam in 
China is an Arabianized Confucianism, wliilo in 
lands of liiore advanced civilization Islam has adapt- 
ed itself to, and e-cpi-essod itself in, the lultuie of 
of the peoples whom it conquered. Not even has 
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its sacred tongue, tlie language of Paradise, been 
a bond of cultural unity, for though it has mipi'essea 
its s-cript on other ton and made at times a 
deei) impression on thf* vocabuIatT the peoples 
] slam has conquered yet it ha? created no hnguisuc 
unity' in the Moslem world, for the vernacular 
sfill hold .sway, wliile m lava Arainc is inpstly 
famous <as the Pub=:t,an'’ps of charins and amulets, 
and in Africa it makes liig.' magic.' 

If Islam is in any sen=:e a social uniti.-, tha.t uni- 
fy is focused in the Mecca pilgrimage, when m the 
.stierfs of the Holy City there mee*^ and mingle 
dforicras from every ipiarter of the llouso of 'Lslam; 
Thei e ,are wild Bedouin of the Araliian de.sert. and 
sleek, elcgantlv. tailored Tuiks from Angoi-a or 
Stamhoul; rough Afghan mountaineers and soft 
.merchants from Bombay: smootli-faced Cliinaincn 
from Ivliansu and Iicarded Russians from Kazan. 
TheiearoEgyptains and.Mooi’S and Swahilis; learned 
■scholara from Hind 'and densest dullaids from 
Htiiiopia ; warlike -Iforos from the Philippines and 
pacific Bengalis. Tlieie ' are wliite-faced Pci'&ians 
;ind coal-black Sudanese, Caucasians from Anatolia 
and Mongols from Turkestan. And", here during the 
julgrimage they are in a sense one groat family, 
drawn by a common haitli to a common centre to 
share in a common enthusiasm for a common end 
Here. R anywhere, Islam is one. 

It is probable that ^fnhamniad meant if to be a 
cenfre of ubity. when he took it over from the 
pagan religion that he snpeiseded. The pilgrimage 
IS older than Islam. < 


about Bonnie Prince Charlie ? All for one 
al rea-son— that already indicated. The lj°ro oM b 
people must not merely be ,a man of 
miLst be something of an actor. To live ; 
heart of the multitude a great man 
some other claim to iramoratalitj’ than mere • 
ness. He must be unusual in some OYi^'o^rr'h 
He must collect pieces of orange P^el uko 
•Tohnson ; he must cmjiloy ’ bank-note 
maiks like De Quincey , he must stuff ^be can _ 
cs of dead birds avith snoav after the 
cis Bacon : he must take to climbing church stefu 
like Clive : failing avhich, in the an n-" 
personal magnetism, whatever else he ma> w . 
can never liope to be one ot the daniTio^ 

'’^Vlie part played by love in the sdiem^^ 

immortality 'is in cal cid able.. Aot for noth . 
the adage coined — All- the world loies • o 
Tlie scholar loves Dante for one T0‘ison . tn 
in the street for another. It is the 
for Beafrice. like Petrarch’s forLanra,^ iirak 


of 


■ has 
the 


"fixed these 
educationally h® 


inorc iimiieSf 


IllS 


Fame and Greatness 

Forbe? * tells 


for Hinhland iMary, that 
names in the minds of 
redeemed. 

■ After adding a few 
avriter obserres : — ^ jj ,. 

Amazing as it may seem . next to 
devilment which most fascin.ates fnd n poxL' 
the multitudes ! To the man m the, to 

never so picturesque as when running ui 
well-high two hundred thousand. p collf^'’ 

his taihe bear was causing nneasines* lO Qrs- 
authorities. O’Connell as avhen eug-'"’" 


laged iff ® ' 


us 




TIr..ll. M. 

, Jovrml:— 

According to a lenowned st.atcsinan. 'the world 
never .knows it“ great men’ : according -to Bernard 
Shaw. Hall Caine, G. K. Chte-terton (all of whom I 
have cpiestioned on the sulo’ect). the number of. 
nrf.it men who die wliolly unreeonnised is indisput- 
ably fous.iderahIc. ’ Blit, this intereRing question 
ap.rrt. what about the reputation of the actual 
immortafr V Why, for instance, io ono name held 
in affoefionate remembrrmce, wliile another— ,a 
v.Tirthier by fai . o=s often as not— «univcs only as 
u wf-re < 5 n sulTeranee '■' 

The truth is. yliat keeps a reputation cver- 
nreen is not =0 much liigli talent, splendid scr- 
, vice,'*, an imiinp*>aehalile record, as tliat ama/.innlv 
f.i'cin.'itinn thing, .a p'cturesquc personality. IJiis 
a— srtion in these days of biographical pla'vs • and 
picjunrs .any tmyhiccr would substantiate,' MMv 
IS tlLat the public cs so much moie interrsfed in 
(ban in Lr-c in Lincoln than in Daniel 
ebstPi, in_ Hr. .fohnson than in Charles Reade 
.»tiv fio, tiic uris-es never tire of hearing .aboni 
' haucs .liunrs Fox. al.out Charles XH of Snedon. 

'Tid- is sp.:akmg geiionill,v of the great inas-e., of 
Mie p ipul.’tion, II 1.- tni". however, that amongthe 
intelic-ctuaL .Vrabic i- Imowm all over the Moslem 
we;jd. , .'-oroe wnfers mal:o .a great point of this 
ar.u vTim ouiiV-i-Sic-periods on tlie iinifv of Islam 
Sr...tii i ijitia to Morovo ami fic.m Bii-s'ia to the Cape 
tuningji the ur.ivMsVutv of tlie Ai-a>.ic language' 
ti.'iw iitde j rauiccl inuh then'' i- in this, however, 
wiowfi },ys ijio whole fin-s of iTitcrprefei> at 
■ ho uve on the inability o? the majoritv of 
-i'r.'ik Arai-ic. 


perate duel. - , cl 

According to Macaulav. the t,v ft” 

London' sobiefr* were once much 

tactics of a certam^bL 


forgiren 


at 


devil-may-care 

Avhose robberies were more than 
account of his gallantries. M'lien 
last captured and condemned to deatii. a ' 
e,irih were moved to save him fropf nolP’’ 

noose, some of the fair petitioners hemg m’- jL.frr 
in -the hind. The petition ilseR 
.sought to allay their sorrow by doing ‘ [gj,tio’'' 
the remains as they re-sted in hineraf ■-> 
in a chamber wliicb for the melancliou , ; 

liad been superbly hung with trappings n, ^ tb’ 
Blit it was not only in the good ojii * - ^ 
the desperado enjoyed a warm comer m 
of the sentimental. „ ..-nnian ' 

As with men. so with women, il'.c 
entrances the crowd is the woman wiin > 
stoiw. 


lonif 

srA 


.'b'fs'l 

ri/grim- 


Jaijiisrn 

MTe read in the Boston .Mnscin)) j 
Aj'Is Bullciin.' which reproduces a U' 

in.anuscript of the Kalpa Si>lr(i '• ■ 
picture of Mahaviim , enthroned ^ - 

, The iaith cnllo/l •lainisnyappcfU’s to 
in Indi.a simultaneous-ly witli. (o p'\i 

sixth centuiy n. C. Both mbgion'. jum ^ 
the individual tnw.ard the perfcA ai/cik 

each builds its own.w.ay of snhaimii ij, 

foimdations of the ancient Ifmdn ' - 


migration (Samsgra) 
(Karma). - Buddhism 


ideas - y- 
and Inexorable^ 
emplia-.izcs cum.-- 
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metaphysics, to Buddhism the soul does not 

exist as a separate entity, to Jainism it is immortal 
fmd _ may attain divinity. Uahavha, the founder of 
Jamism. called the Jina, is also named tlie “Finder 
of the Ford” across the ocean of universal death 
and rebirtli. 

The tym religions have had an opposite historJ^ 
Buddliism .is nearty extinct in India, -wliile counting 
Its himclreds of mOhons of adherents elsewhere in 
astern .jVsia. Jainism has survived in India alone. 
It was once important politically, and still is 
influential through the character and wealtii of its 
adiierents. The percentage of crime is asserted 
to be lower among the Jains than among tlie 
Hindus. Muliammadans or Christians in India; 
and it has been estimated that half the mercantile 
wealth of India passes tlmough the hands of the 
Jain_ laity. Jamism has left its impress upon Indian 
art in architecture, sculpture and painting. The 
Jain shrine at Mt. Abu, built of marble witli 
elaborate sculptured ornament, has been called the 
most superb temple in India and comparable only 
ndth tire Taj Mahal. 

Illustrated manuscripts like those of the Museum 
collection are verj’' rare even in Jain libraries. The 
pages retain the form of the ships of palm leaf or 
birch bark used before the introduction of paper. 
The illustrations are colored drawings about tliree 
and one-half inches high and trvo and one-lialf to 
three and one-half wide, placed as if pasted on 
tlie page. The faces and figures depicted are most 
remarkable in character, and, like the composition 
of the different scenes represented, adhere shictly 
to canonical forms. The illlustration reproduced 
below is tlie first page of a manuscript of the/iTafna 
Sutra, a sacred book held in high esteem by the 
.Tains for a thousand years. The manuscript is dated 
1497. and, avith the possible exception of a similai- 
manuscript in tlie British Museum, is tlie oldest 
known. An inscription states that it was prepared 
on behalf of a certain merchant, his family and 
colleagues. Several leaves from the manuscripts are 
at present sIiomti in the Indian Corridor. G. 


Gandhi Number of “The World Tomorrovr” 
The December 1924 number of The World 
Tomorroio is a Gandhi number. It has .1 
Portrait of iMr. 31. K Gandhi on the cover 
and the following articles among others: 

Gandhi. By John Baynes Holmes. 

The Influence of Mahatma Gandhi. By C. F. 
Andrews. 

The Soul of Mahatma Gandhi. Bj E. Stanley 
,Tone.=:. 

Since Gandhi’s Imprisonment. By T. H. K. 
Be? nil e. 

Gandhi and Indian Industrialism. Bj' Taraknatli 
Has. 

M'liat Gandhi Faces. By Syed Ilossain. 

Does Noii-Gooiieration Succeed ? By A. Fenner 
Bioekway. 

Books on Gandhi and India. 


Future Cultural Relations of East and 
West 

In an article in Tin Xr/r Orient of Row 
A oik on future cultural lelations between 

29—13 


east and west, Mr. Bertrand EusseU discusses 
the considerations which lead him to the con 
elusion that, 

In_ so far as ‘Western culture consists of in- 
dustnalism, it is fated to conciuer tlie East. Japan 
at an early stage, adopted tins view and acted 
upon it ; hence the political independence of Japan 
at the _ present day. HicUa is being industrialized 
by Biitish capital, on account of the cheapness of 
Indian labour. China ydll hare to indnstnah'zo 
herself or rabmit to being industn'alized by 
foreigners. The Soviet Government is bent on 
mdustriahzmg tlie regions imder its control as 
quickly as . possible. The Hear East is cursed by 
the ])ossession of oil, and is therefore subjected to 
tlie jomt exploitation of all the Western nations 
Persia, at the moment, is on the way to becoming 
a dependency of the United States ; the rest of the 
Hear East is mainly controlled by liigland and 
France. Howhere is it possible to lesist the 
Western thirst for oil which entails a gieat 
measure of industrial development, 

Assuming tliat Asia is to become industiial is 
It possible to retain any of the distinctive traits 
of the various Asiatic civilizations ? Or must all 
Asia become gradually more and more hJee Pitts- 
burg? 

, Marx, taught that the economic factors of a 
civilization are the source of all its other character- 
istics. If he. was right, Asia, by becoming indus- 
tnal, must inevitably become just like industnal 
Europe and America unless its industrialism Mere 
to take some different form from that of the 


He also mentions the reasons why, 

. Although I think the civilizations of the ICast 
in many ways better than that of the AVest I do 
not expect to see any of their distinctive eiiarae- 
tensbes presen-ed, with tlie solo exception of 
religion. And oven religion, while reniainimr 
nominally unchanged vnll, in practice, cease to 
be other-worldly and enter the semce of Ihe 
State as the handmaiden of the drill-sergeant 

One conclusion which is foiced upon iis'bv flm 
above argnmenfs .is that any future cirtlization 
must be a world-civilization, not the civilization 
of a nation or even a continent. Asiatic ideals 
cannot be preserved in Asia except to the extent 
to winch they can be spread over mantand The 
days when isolation vras iiossible are past Asia 
must teach tlie West or unlearn her distinctive 
virmp. In order to teach the ‘W’est, coimironiice 
will be necessarj' ; sometliing of what the ‘West 
has to teach in the way of technical efficiency will 
iiave to be assimilated, since otherwise the East 
will continue to be exploited and oppiessed by the 
West, and however unjiisll.v, despised by the 
average M estemer. .who is incapable of admiring 
anything except efficiency. * ^ 

The ertls at present associated with industrialism 
are not inherent in it as a method of production • 
they s.p.nng ftoiii its accidental av=of;iation sntll 
competition and private monopoly. 

The F-ast has le-s re-poct for the succes-fnl 
hustler, .and might ther'-fore succe-rt in humanizing 
industnali-m. In order that this mav be artiiev^f 
it IS nece-'-aiy to mitigate comrefitKm, '■•spcclaflv 
in the fonn. whirh i- at pro-ent most prominmit • 
the cominDtition for the iios-e-sion foi raw nnte.riak 
by means of aniiies .-md navie-. All rav iimtorifl" 
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oupht to be owned internationallj", and rationed to 
the different nations accordinsr to their needs. This 
•would constitute a true intemational eovemment 
such as can never result from a purelj’’ political 
institution like the League of Nations. The main 
reason for modem wars would be eliminated if 
no nation and no group of capitalists could reap a 
private profit out of the .monopolj* of some in- 
portant source of raw materials. The result might 
be that industrialism would be devoted to in- 
creasing human ^ happiness nob as at present, to 
the spread of ferocity and destruction. To bring 
this about is to my mind, the great work which 
Asia ( including Russia ) has to perform for man- 
kind pn the future. 

Yhen a typical Westerner is confronted with 
die ideal of an industry not under the lash of 
competition. _he objects that it would not be 
efficient. _Tbis may be partly true. But when 
men’s main purposes arc bad. efficiency is only 
harmful. It would be far better to pursue tlie 
common good with some slackening or efficiency 
than to pursue mutual destruction with the energy 
and mthlessness which the West admires. Although 
while ffic present sj’stem lasts, the East may need 
( as we said a minute ago 1 to acquire something 
of Vestern efficiency, this should be only a 
transitional stage, leading on to a world where 
industrialism is used to give leisure and a civilized 
cvistenco to all. Tins is a distant goal ; perhaps 
the Western nations -will destroy each other in 
mutual suicide before it is reached. But it is a 
goal which must be reached if industinalism is to 
be made endurable, and it is better t'lan anything 
that is possible ivithout industrialism. It would 
result naturally from the application of Eastern 
ideals to -the modem economic world. I, therefore 
earnestly hope tliat Asia will come to the rescue 
of the world, by causing Western inventiveness 
to subserve Imman ends instead of the base 
craidngs of oppression and crueltj- to which it 
has been prostituted by the dominant nations of 
the present day. 


The World’s Largest Koran 

We re.ad in T7/c Livinq Age : — 

Of all the strange and precious objects (of art 
and otiiciwisc) that have been auctioned off at 
.Sotbebj, 's m London, one of the strangest came up 
for -ale la^t month. It w.as a Koran (intended for 
u^e m a mosouf') which is paid to be one of tlie 
largest, if not the largest, in the world 

The look is four. feet tall, with paces two and a 
half feet wide, ar.d IS a foot thick. The covera are 
01 vrooi. It lakes two men to lift this truly ponder- 
ous tome. Each ixoge cpniams but ten lines of script 
whirii IS four inches ^d the borders are rich- 
ly iiluminM vith floral designs. The wholo ivdAt- 
is covcrcl with gold brochde It tos °old to on 
rtnent d for two hundred pounds, and voll probaldv 
go Koc’k to Its borne in the ancient East. Tor tlm 
«une re.o^on .that leads enrafora of museums m 
ja\tai»m_os«n(>hes and humming biixLs. the ancti- 
pue-^r- ouemd for comparison a tiny Koran measur- 
ing one and a half inches siuare. 


The Destiny of South America. 

Manuel Ug.-ute vTites in his book El 
h^lntn fir u)i tnvfihniir ("The Dedinv pf n 


Continent”) thus, 
South America; — 


in part, with regard to 


The people of a virgin continent of fabuioiu 
undeveloped wealth, born under new conditioas 
unprejudiced by social precedent, inspired by demo- 
cratic ideals, ought, in a centurj’’ of economic rivalry 
like our oum, to face life with a practical prepartioii 
fitting them to deal witli the problems thus presoit- 
ed. Instead of that, we have taught our peopis 
the routine learning of nations that have alreaa,v 
fulfilled their destiny. Latin, belles-letlres .aua 
purely scholarly attainments are worthy contriM- 
tions and precious possessions of a higher ctilran. 
hut they can exert little or no influence 
development of societies in process of formatijip 
that are struggling to subdue nature, that a>6 ca loi 
upon first of all to defend themselves, to 6''aoii‘B 
tbcmselves. to make tliemselves master, by tawr 
own intelligence and toil, of their particular pam- 
mony. This antithesis between practical needs anu 
empirical instruction is the source... or all 
difiiculties. It is the cause of the conflict 
qiir urban intellectuals vdth their pwentiofe 
literaiy accomplishments, and the country pop*-' 
lation, which, in spite of its illiteracy, 
really useful work of the country ; and “S “ ' - 
fruit is stagnation and dependence upon loreJc* 
enterprise and capital. , . 

Our communities, prepared for anytuinr. 
better than for the practical task that rth ‘t 
assigned them, either let their lesources 
oped, .or alienate them to the foreigner. Ana%f 
in mind that by undeveloped resources i O“ 
me-an merely treasures to be drawn from 
and the subsoil— mines, forests, petroleum 
and the like— but tlie social apparatas tiirou- 
which a modem State functions ; railways- , 
works, sanitation, clothing, food, and otlicr_ m 
innumerable. In each of these branches i .. 
e.vceedmgly rare for the native to become a p - 
cal provider to the commiinitju Tlim. is 
his indolence, as is often charged. His. ladm j 
IS rather the effect of his disillusionraeni .. 
his mental misdirection. The ultimate 
supercilious literary pride, which inj-T” 
practical. pursuits, and his lack of scientihc imi 
tion. which reduces to a minimum his elucitu'-J 
anj' productive vocation. . 

Even those who start out to devote meimt 
to . agriculture, stock-raising, or other A j-. 
mufnhie for a country' in the earlier .staves 
development, do so without professional 
tion, and with no knowledge of the modern m 
purciied elsewhere. 

Our school coui'ses have not even 


connection with the demands of our age. our 


ph.v 


environment, our state of social progress, ow 
as a communitv. Primary instruction aii' ^^,(2 
confined to teaching merely auxiliary 
such as reading and writing, whue a - 
courses have been monopolized by the ufmt „ 
oimamental. accomplishments of a Parama- 
That explains why wc must go abroai't 
for engineers, for skilled artisans, every 
have to bmld a highw.iy. a railway, or a ouj- 

By confining cilncation to those paiv^y 
al subjpcf.s tlie Latin Americans tiave snrc- ...j 
the profits of theii rioli territories to 
have made their f-ountrics tnbutary . i 
Tiieir wcaltli ha« bp-m .systomatuviily ? Tvr’- 
convcited into useful forms. tnvnsportf“i. 
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factvirecl, and sold wntli the aid of foi-eign capital, 
and by firms, specialists, and traders whose senti- 
ments and interests are those of distant lands. 
Every object of personal use — our clothinp:, house- 
ho1d_ furniture, even much of our food ; all our 
public services and works, suck as tramways, 
telephones, street paving ; all our national enter- 
prises, such as railways, telegraplis, and armaments, 
are furnished by other countries To be sure, 
every nation is more or less dependent_ on its 
neighbors, and international trade is the lifeblood 
of the community of peoples. But for this very 
reason, that wealth is never durable Avhich is 
derived solely from the fortuitous fertilih' of the 
sod and loaal markets Trade does not redound to 
the advantage of a nation except when the people 
of that nation hold it in their hands. A country 
IS never iirosperous unless it can pay for what it gets 
abro.id vuth what it produces at home, and lives 
within its income. 

Thus, a faulty' and misdirected . education, un- 
fitted to encourage enterprise initiative, industry 
.and a fruitful economic _ life, condemns us to pay 
tribute to the stranger in connection with almost 
every act ; when we l.ako a tramcar, when we attend 
a nipne-sliow, when we use a telephone, when 
we sign an insurance contract, when we enter an 
automobile, when we open a book, when we turn 
out a light, when we ascend in an elevator, when 
we do business at a bank, when we purcluase a 
bicycle, when we tread a carpet, when we wear 
glasses, when we look at our watch— for every 
one of these articles, conveniences, oi\ necessities 
come from outside the country and is supplied 
by foreign firms. The paper in our, favorite per- 
iodical, the pen with which we write our letters, 
the very bunting from which we make our nation- 
al flag, has been manufactured outside our boun- 
daries, and what is worst of all in many , cases 
fiom raw matenals taken from our owu teiritones 
without our people receiving the slightest profit 
from the transaction. 

What Latin America actually buys in final 
analysis is not physical goods, but the scientific 
supeiioritj', the technical sldll, the business 
capacity, that come from an education that she 
herself might give to her own sons A\ith no more 
effort than is necessaiy to draft a sensible plan 
and consistently to apply it. We have become so 
accustomed to our inferiority in many matters 
that the veiy thought of overcoming it strikes us 
with surprise. But our condition is not something 
iiremedbable and beyond the power of m.an to 
change. The idea that we may sometimes build 
our own ships, mamifactnre our own ai ms, manage 
our own railways, utilize the metals from our own 
mines, conduct our own freezing works and pack- 
ing house, and do a tliousand other tilings of .the 
same sort, is pist beginning to dawn in the mind.s 
of our younger generation, which at last shows 
an ambition to address itself to tlie great task of 
developing the continent that stands at our elbows 
inviting our enterprise and labor. 

While the prejudices begotten of our faulty 
education unfit us for practical pursuits, they are 
claimed to make us superior in the realm of art 
and letters. Our people often say, ‘The Anglo-Sax- 
ons are the masters of practical life, but we excel 
them in the higher spheres of thoiiglit.’ Tlie falsity 
of this IS so evident tliat one almost slu-mks fiom 
discussing it. Even assuming that the natural apti- 
tudes of the two races weio different in this lespect, 


we should be no less foolish for that reason to neg- 
lect the practical pursuits on which national power 
is founded. But do we unquestionably possess the 
superiority in purely intellectual acluevement of 
wliich we boast ? Do our tliinkeis and artists 
actually have a precedence in art, philosophy and 
science ? Can we cite definite masterpieces and in- 
ventions to prove this assertion ? 

Rarely has history produced a people more richly 
endowed than ourselves with native intelligence, 
quickness of perception, and imagination. But 
absence of inspiring intellectual guidance, lack of 
moral discipline, a purely mnemonic education, 
dearth of high ideals, and devotion to routine, have 
kept the latent capacities of our people from bear- 
ing fruit. 

"Vnien the Japaneae were forced to open their 
islands to the trade of the world .and found them- 
selves face to f.ace with the formidable superiority 
of occidental culture, they instantly took measures 
riece.ssary for self-preservation, instead of continu- 
ing to worship their ancient legends. Thej' met 
their rivals on their own gi mind ; tlie.v borrowed 
from the West whatever promi.sed to be of profit 
to them, .and realizing that political independence 
is the child of economic independence, they 
promptly applied themselves to winning the latter. 

If Latin America would substitute tor lier pre- 
sent system of education one suitable for the 
modern age. she might gradually accomplish simi- 
lar results. In speaking of a new education, liowever 
I do not mean that we should confine ourselves to 
a merely trade education in the various practical 
vocations to the neglect of all liigher forms of 
culture. Without the latter, knowledge is but a 
body devoid of soul. It is only the highest ele- 
ments of cnlfure tliat give men a spirit of initiative, 
intellectual fi-eedom. and creative energy. . First of 
all, we should thiow overboard the primitive idea 
that education is merely acquiring a certain stock 
of information. It is far more important, more 
exalted, than that. It becomes a beneficent and crea- 
tive force in nation.al life only when it is directed 
toward positive goals of social jirogi ess, solely when 
it serves a national ide,al to which each indiwdual 
subordinates his peraonal pood. 

Wlien Labn America gives lier sons a technical 
and moral training for life, suitable for the day in 
which we live, our wasted energies ■will find more 
profitable employment than fomenting revoliiti.ms 
and we sliall rid ourselves of the unhappy illusion 
that we own the wealth of our conntr}' merely 
because it is produced beneath onr flag. In many 
respects we remain to-day -virtnally colonies of 
Euiope and the United States, and our subordina- 
tion will not end until we steer our course through 
the centuries bv a new chart, and equip ourselves 
to reach a nobler port. 

These passages in English translation are 
taken from The Uving Age. We Jiave made 
such long extracts because, though India is 
not “a virgin continent” like Soutli America, 
our problems are in iii.any respects not 
unlike those of that continent ! 


Seeing Witliout Eyes - 
We read in Current Opinion : — 
That it is possible for a human be> 
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wtliout xisinK lii? eyp-s. ami witliout recoiirse to 
liypnotic suggestion in any form, is the conclnAon 
^ached by a French savant .Tulos Romains (Louis 
I’arigoule), ayho has jimt published the result of 
his pain.staliinK reasean hes in wliat iic calls 
extiuretinal ^adsion” or " paroptic sight." In 
order for tin's paroptic sense to function, the 
normal eyesight, and to some extent the normal 
consciouspess. must lie aiiolished. another state 
or consciousness being induced in its ilace. In 
his book ‘Eyeless Sight, '■ M. Romains contends 
uiat practically anyone may attain some degree of 
success in developing extiuretinal vision, bj* constant 
expenmentation upon liimself. 

. 'anous_ areas of the body seem to be instnimental 
in rendenng possiijle this sccondaiT vision. Those 
are ; the fingei-fips, the forehead, the back of tlie 
necx. and particularly the skin of the chest, ovei- 
tile solar plexus.” Sometimes obiects are per- 
ceived u’liieh avoidd lie avliolly outside the 
normal held of vision— when apparently soon by 
m neck for . example. Sometimes tlie 

omec-ts are merely placed in .space at a distance of 
h^^^ ^ from the subicet and in ftont of 

seem to be tiyo types of paroptic vision ; 
-IF^K ^^'9 subject feels that he somehow 
'"'dll the siglit-conters of the brain, in tlie 
Jp/mner; this M. Romains calk- “ liomocontric 
™e second the subject sees with his 
Pls^s this is called " hetcrocentiic 

i. 1 , , 'Onnd, by oxpeiiincnt, that as soon as 

ni-. nomal optic apparatus was stimulated in anv 
svav, tins secondarj; vision ceases. It is as though 
vision were accpiired only after 
much effort, svitli return to the normal order of 
Sven^ slightest oppoidunity is 

0 remai'kable phenomenon be 
accounted for ? M. Remains believes tliat it repre- 
^ ,P°'"Th. still possessed by all humanity in 
niore or less limited dec^rce. ^v'hich Avas oricpnally 
inherent m all hving beings. Tlie most simple 
organisms seem to possess a sort of ditiu'ied souse 
or siglit, all over them bodies, which becomes 
. pecialized, into the ej'es and general optic 
apparatus only among the higher organisms. 
iUese organs ha\dng usurped the special 
funehon of sight, the rest of the bodv loses it; 
but 31. Eomains feels that it has never been lost 
complete] j'. and that by means of suitable experi- 
ments it can agaui be stimulated into actmtv.* 

--Imcrican comments, this 
vquki indicate that there are still left within the 
skin hundreds of tiiousands of very minute and 
Si- of 2' ^eacting trthesH- 

be shm^i ^A “ader. Can tliis 

reselrSl^ 31 -rL,!-® result of his 

ae {^xmeuAl E "^ 1 ® believes that he has proved 
, Pnmarc' organ.=;. or ocelli, to 

^ iiidi the pai'optic sen&e miis^ he attributed. 


Birtli Control 

S. H. Halford states in T//e SociaNst 
•lev . — 

I was responsible for a eontri- 
nju to the ikuar. entitled. "Sex and Statistics,'’ 


in which fignres from our own RcgiArnr : 

report. s wore given .cliowiiig how Imtlu 

was utfecting the population, not merely numenca . 

hut in quality. . , . 

Brieiiy. botii his investigations and 
that liii-th control does and inusi 
proportion of intelligent person.s in tlie A-iod 
m which it is practised. It does not L 

much unprojuaiced thinking to convinw auj ' 
the most deluded believer in tlie clTect 
meiit that tliis i.s bO. Neeess.anli'. the 
gent social strata most extensively, adopt , 

and theroforc must reduce their protwrti 
contribution to the general poi'ulahon- .„nrili{r 
Even in regard to its etrcct,upon sexiial . 

we are not now so entirely without evmenc^ - 
Benthain seems to think. ThObO y ho like 
expense of pm chasing the .Blue Book con^ 
the minutes of tlie recent doinl Conimitte- o 
Criminal llaw Amendment Bill, will 
the evidence tendered by fk^ IIouic om j.,., 
Scotland Yard, some verj' useful and • 
able facts andjigures out of which a 


be deduced 


a uuuics uut ui ^ t’ (.t, r^rntre^ 

They tend to prove that bmdi c 
knowledge cncourage.s and cxtend.s very ^ 
habits of promiscuous intercourse faypum. - 
large increase of veneieal iks&a.s.e. l im". jj,^s 
extensive, powerful, and blind Bntish F i’jjjipt 
are in any matter relating to sex. but 
be extremely so in persons who Adaw 

confidence tliat birth control knowledge 
immorality. It may indeed reduce F'fi.pjeos 
prostitution and the diseases consequem; jlJ,* 
but tlie cridence I have referred to * jr 

it will and does enormously stimulate lafe 

prostitution ; with tlie much greater ^ 

tliat attaches to tliat ns comparod anth timni^ 
type. Indeed, ns the Home Office y'lbas-® 
to the Joint Committee, if anyone wlio “ „ /Xiioa 
tlie West End of London tveenty yearn P! .,V kee 
ago will walk round it now after dark, he 1 
with his own eyes a dilTerence so vast as 
convince liim. 


A CaU to Combat Eace Suicide 

The foUoiving extract? ai’e taken ^ 
article in T/ic Literary Digest with the * 

heading-.— ,jlP==iBff- 

A happy marriage is the greatest or ” 'w it= 
and there is no career which eonmarcb 
rewards with that of motherhood. The P Pim-ator 
ment, tho it comes from tlie lips of a . jQidit 
who is himself happily rnairied and a imh • jf 
be considered as too obHous for repetino 
is coupled witli the ,statenient that .gi 

among the educated is declinmg at a rat 
Sant to consider. Investigation shows F" oal'* 
graduates over a long period of y^-s a AshipctJ 
1.7 cliildren It is. tlieiefore, for ‘he ,_^ 9 iu ‘ 
view of mariiage and its rebPonsiDiUue-.^ hroi'k-' 
suicide continue at its preseffi rate ple-t^- 

o£ European stock, that Dr. Charles It the 
The plea is contained in a recent "pure-S , qjjtei- 
Harvard Dames, a group of tlie Dt- 

of men connected with .the Lniversity T co"' 
Eliot is President Emeritus. Personal F5of voi'"- 
ducted by Dr- Eliot among a 
people brought from the majonty of jn lif- 

that marriage is the most important e 
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But Dr. Eliot foimd some ■women 'wlio entertain 
hopes or expectation about their own careers who 
are not so sure tliat marriage is of such importance. 
The apparent reasons for this hesitancy on the part 
of women, says the veteran educator and philosopher, 
are the desire for independence of all ties and tiie 
desire for a better career for women. To Dr. Eliot 
tlie idea that there is a better career than that of 
motherhood is a delusion, “but it is a delusion 
which obviously in these days is harbored and 
entertained by a certain small proportion of young 
women.’' Actually, asks Dr. Eliot, as we quote him 
from the Boston Globe, does not maniage open to 
women ' the highest, most beautiful, most rewarding 
career in life— a career in comparison ■with winch 
all other cai-eers open to women are inferior ?” He 
goes on : 

“It may be inferior because of the physical 
disadvantages in the women, it may be inferior 
because of unfortunate circumstances connected 
witli her cliildhood and youtli, but at bottom, is 
there not danger that these new expectations in 
women are going to have serious etfecte on the 
habits of women throughout life ? 1 believe that 
marriage, and tlie natural normal result of marriage 
—the bringing up of cliildren — is infinitely the best 
career for women and for men also 

“If we look about at our acquaintances in the 
societj' in which we live, I tliink we may _ easily 
see that tlie number of happy marriages is very 
much greater than tlie number of unliappy marriages, 
and also tliat the unhappy maniage is the worst 
disaster tliat can befall any one— the worst disaster. 
Does not tliat go to show that marriage is tlie most 
important event in life ? If failure in marriage is 
the greatest of disasters, so a happy maraage is 
the greatest of blessings.” , . 

If seems, however, that modern education is 


tending to discourage, marriage and parenthood and 
to that extent is cutting off the flower of the race 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot concludes his address 
by saying : “I hope you all realize that there 
is no career in life which compares in 
promise, in expectations, in satisfactions, in 
all the rewards of a pareer, with that of 
motherhood ” 

Gandhi’s Great Achievement 

Jlr. "Wilfred Wellock observes in The 
Socialist Revieiv : — 

The only pomt at issue is as to whether a nation 
can be raised to the level of moral elevation whence 
non-resistance can be succesfuUy applied. Gandhi 
has gone far, both in South Africa, and in India, 
toward proving that it can. That, indeed, is liis 
great achievement He has not only worked out 
the theorj’ of non-'violence, he has applied ' it in a 
mass direction, and on a gigantic scale. This I 
regard as his real contribution to modem civilisation. 
In many ways Gandhi’s exposition of non-^violence 
IS superior to Tolstoy’s, andfor the reason. I tliink, 
that his character is superior. Gandhi is first and 
foremost a saint ; but he is something of a thinker 
top ; and he is also a man of action, whose contact 
until “affairs” has neitlier weakened nor impaired 
his principles . nor stained his character. It is 
beyond refutation that no man who has ever lived 
has influenced so profoundly in Ids own htetime 
tlie lives and the conduct of so large a number of 
human beings as has this physicaUv insignificant 
Indian saint, whose thoughts and struggles are 
recorded in these thiee wonderful volumes. 


NOTES 


Excuses for Usurpers and Exploiters 

In reviewing a certain historical work on 
the origin and growth of the Bntish power 
in India, an Indian reviewer of, a leading 
Indian daily says that the following points 
gathered by liim from the first three volumes 
of the -work throw some liglit on England’s 
mysterious success in India : — 

( 1 ) Dupleix found out that no power could 
.succeed in India without the cooperation 'of the 
people of the land. They had no patriotism and 
and were divided amopg themselves. It was so 
easy to set them against one another and take sides. 

( 2) They had intelligence and physical courage 
and would prove excellent fighters if tiained on 
western lines. 

( 3 ) Their simplicity, trustfulness, faithfulness 
and devotion to their leaders made them an easy 
prev to the English. 


(4 ) Tlie “heathens” were liypnotised bv tlic 
smooth and specious promises of the English Chris- 
tians- They were made to part with their libeiiy 
fmd eartlilj' possessions. The rise of the Brifisli powei 
m India was like the piogress of the white 
ants. 

(5) Wlienever it was their interest to do so. the 
English ■violated the solemn engagements they enteied 
into with the people of India. Colonel JIalleson 
summed up tlie causes of the Cneat Indian ^Mutiny 
in two words— bad faitli. 

(0) The Indian rulers made tlie mistake of 
keeping in their service officers of Einopc,an extrac- 
tion. These were never loyal and were glad and 
leacV to betray their mastois. 

(0 Tlie planting of British Residents in the 
courts of Indian Eulers enabled them to foment 
domestic dissensions and prevent union with their 
brethren “The British Briond of India Magazine'' 
for March, 1843, as]cs“liov.' did the Coinpanv acquire 
Bengal, but by perjury and forgery. Or Arcot. or 
any other principality.’" 
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(8) The system of suliMcliniy alliance was meant 
to wipe out the French from India as also the 
independent existence of the Indian States. 

(9) The Rrnnt of tonccs'-ions hy Indian Riilen-> 
to foreifrn Chnslian Tradere led to their 
supremacy. 

(to) The min of Indian tnides and industries 
^ political downfall of India beiran when 
tne Moghal Empeior. in nii'-talienpeneiosity, fnnntcd 
to Fjnalish merchants such concessions as the nilers 
nowadays would pive to any power. Christian or 
otherwuse. 

The deliliei-ate destruction hy ’Wat.son and 
^'“YT of the Indian Navy paved the way to the rise 
of the Enclish. 

After mentioning these points in his own 
\Yorcl.s, the reviewer observes that these 
views of the autlmr are supported by the 
documents which he 1ms cited, and jirocoods 
to add : — 

- however lose sifrlit of or do not lav 

sufficient emphasis on these facts; 

,11) , We ourselves were our enemies and lost 
self-rule. 

(2) If they liave come hy their acquisition 
wionfilj'. it i.s Imt human nature and we might 
have done the Scume or woree. 

. (3) If tliey played us against one anoUier, it 
IS our fault that wo allowed them to do so. 
Jayachandra of Kanoj led the way. 

,{4) If they, took away our liberty and under- 
imned our rational institutions and cliaraeter. they 
have given us something— their cirilisation with 
all ijs good and evils. 

(5) If they are here, to-day, it is only because 
we are not united in asking them to go away. 

It is not our purpose in this note to 
criticise the critic so far as the merits or 
demerits of the work he 1ms reviewed are 
concerned. Nor do we wish to enquire 
whether the author has lost sight of or re- 
trained fiom laying sufficient emphasis on 
the points mentioned by the reiiewer. Our 
object is to draw attention to some general 
principles and to some characteristics of 
Indian civilisation which may be deduced 
from India’s ancient history. 

AVe do not claim that on the whole we 
as a people are superior to other peoples, 
and it may be that on the wiiole we are as 
bad as or worse than the English. AVhat we 
submit is that two wrongs do not make one 
right. It may be that, if placed in the 
position in which the English were placed, 
we might Imve behaved as ill as or worse 
than the English. But that does not justify 
what they did. There are liar-s, cheats, 
thieves, robbers and muiderer* among the 
inhabitants of all eountiies ; but their exist- 
ence everj-where has not led to the revision 
ud modification of the moral code of nian- 
•nd. Similarly, if it could be shown that all 
ations or all trading companies or incor- 


pornted bodies have been guilt}' of jiarticular 
kinds of unethical conduct, that would not 
justify or wiiitewash those kinds of conduct, 
nor lead to the lowering of the standard of 
international or intergroup morality by ■'viu'ch 
moralists judge nations and groups of men 
It is one of the duties of a lii'itorian to 
narrate bow certain events Impponed and hoiv 
certain nations or bodies of men bchavea 
under cm tain circumstances and pronounce 
moral judgment on them. If other nations 
or gronjis of men have behaved similarly or 
woi’so. they wore also wrong. , 

AVe have .«aid above that on the wlmle 
we do not claim any superiority for onr- 
selvos .ns a people. Hut it may be that m 
some respects our ancestors iieliaved hetm'’ 
than some othei nations of the earth TaW 
the ease of doing good to other people ol 
helping them to bo spiritually-minded, cm' 
hired and civilised. The reviewer says ttia 
though the Hritish people have taken 
our liberty and undermined our _ nation 
institutions, they Iiave given ns their civili- 
sation with all its good and evils. 

I’ehain from discussing wlietiier the doing 
evil may be justified by the subseque 
doing of some good, also whetlier ‘ 
“civilisation” of India by tlie English 
act of disinterested and deliberate P”’*® ' 
thropy ora by-product of the pursuit of 
and "pelf. Let ns only say that the „ 

people or the peoples uf European ^^extracn^, 
in general liave not been the only ‘ 
in the world’s liistorj'. Indians also did son 
civilising work in ancient times. And t 
question wliich we would ask all our sis - 
and brethren to jnit to themselves is, >' 
did our ancestors do it ? , 

Did our ancestors domineer over and • 
ploit other countries without themselves 
Ring in those countries and mixing 
indigenous population thereof, and did 
civilise them in that way ? AYe 
proof that they did any such thing m 
country in which we find abundant prooti’ 
Indian culture in ancient times. . „ 

Take the case of China. Great Chi = 
scholars have said that Indian teache^ 
Indian civilisation helped China Sheeny 
her progress in culture, civilisation and si 
tualitjx The other day Bishop Fisher s. 
in his lecture in Santiniketan that no c 
try had ever been able to conquer Chinoi ^ 
that on the contrary China had absoroe 
her invadei-s. He made an e.xceptiou .js 
the case of India. India's conquest 
however, lie observed, a conquest ot 
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effected bj’^ Indian Buddhist missionaries and 
other teachers. This view ^vas subsequently 
endorsed by Prof. Lim, a Chinese scholar, in 
one of his lectures in Santimketan. The 
influence of India on China stiU endures 
This is admitted by Chinese scholars them- 
selves. Of course India also learnt many things 
from China. But what we wish to emphasise 
here is that India’s influence on China was 
not exercised by conquest or commercial ex- 
ploitation : it was an altruistic achievement. 

What is time of China is also true in the 
main of Tibet. So, we ought not to remain 
hypnotised in the belief, that Indians have 
ail along been like the British or that it is 
possible for Indians to do things in a better 
way than the British have done. 

In Central Asia, remains of extinct civili- 
sations have bee.n unearthed by the labours 
of European explorers, to whom our heart- 
felt thanks arc due. These civilisations were 
Indian in origin. But there is no proof that 
these regions were governed by migi'atory' 
Indian governors and officials sent out by 
some Indian ruling power in India and com- 
mercially exploited and sucked dry by migra- 
tory Indian business men through the des- 
ti’uction of the indigenous industries of those 
regions by the exercise of political power. 
These extinct Central Asian civilisations were 
products of intermingling of laces and cul- 
tures. 

Japan was influenced by India in ancient 
times but not through conquest and political, 
commercial and industrial exploitation. 

Islands in the Indian Archipelago like 
Java, Bali, &c , were civilised by the Hindus. 
Similarly the countries of Anam, Cam- 
bodia, etc., called Indo-Chiua, were civilised 
by the Hindus. But the process was different 
from and better than the political and econom- 
ic imperiaUsm of the West. Moreover, 
though when the Hindus b^gan the work of 
civilisation in these couutnes, they were inhab- 
ited by backward and sometimes savage 
races, the civilisers raised the indigenous 
peoples to a higlier level, and thus the result- 
ing culture and civilisation were the work 
of two peoples fused together. Hence it is 
that whatever remains of Indian culture and 
civilisation we find in the.se countries are not 
purely^ Indian but the product of Indian and 
indigenous genius combined. 

The civilising work abroad of peoples of 
European extraction has been in the main 
earned on by the co-operation of merchants, 
missionaries and military men. India’s civilis- 
ing work abroad has been in the main far 


different. Her teachers and missionaries have 
crossed oceans, snow-covered mountains, deep 
and broad rivers, waterless deserts, forests 
infested with wild beasts and regions inhabit- 
ed by men perhaps wilder and more ferocious. 
Many such Indians lost their lives, without 
indemnities being claimed or extorted by 
India Of course, there have been Indian 
merchants and colonisers also. But we do not 
know that they deliberately destroyed or mo- 
nopolised indigenous industries abroad, or 
exterminated or enslaved any native races 
It may be suggested that they did not because 
they could not. In any case, the guilt of 
e.xtermination and iiidustnal Vandalism does 
not rest on their shoulders. 

We do not like the kind of comparison of 
which the object is to bring out the superiori- 
iy of our own selves or of our ancestors. It 
is .an odious task. And it does not do any 
good to anybody. On the contrary, it 
tends to make our people vain boasters 
and idlers Modesty .and humility are to be 
prefeiTcd. We do not believe that all that 
is occidental is material and worldly, 
and all that is Indian is spiritual and he.avenly. 
We do not believe that we are all spiritually- 
minded and lire up to the highest ideals of 
our country, and that .all occidentals are 
worldly-minded and do not live up to their 
spiritual ide.als, which certainly exist 

But we c.annot agree to bolieve, wc are 
not willing to bo hypnotised into the belief, 
that there me not some achievements at 
least to the credit of our people which are 
superior to the achievements of some other 
peoples or th.at it is unthinkable that the 
behaviour of our people under ceidain cir- 
cumstances might po.s.sibly be better than that 
of some otlicr people under those 
circumstances. 

The reviewer^ ha.s spoken of the British 
people giving us “'their civilisation with all 
its good and evils " It is well known that 
Brit.ain .also has boon indebted to India in 
many ways. We do not refer here to the 
m.aterial benefit which Britain has derived 
from her connection nith India. That has 
been immense, .and too patent to escape the 
eyes of any unprejudiced obseiwer and student 
of history. We spe.ak here of the non-material 
advantage which Britain has derived from 
contact with India. That Indian tliought and 
ideals have greatly inllncnced Britain and 
other Western countries has been admitted by 
many thinkers. Only the other day wc came 
across the following sentence in the Ja-pan 
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Weekly Chronicle, edited by Mr. A. Morgan 
Young. — 

“Indian thought has had a profound influence 
on the thought of Europe during the past 
century.” 

It may not tlierefore be unjust to infer 
that for any benefits confeiTed on India by 
Britain, India has more than amply paid by 
the material and non-material ivealth which 
the British people have received in return. 
But for the uTong done by the British people 
to India compensation has stiU to be made. 
This forms part of the compensatorj' effort 
which many Western Christian peoples should 
malce. So far as we are concerned, we are 
grateful for all the reallj' altniistic seinices 
which these peoples are rendering. But so far 
as they themselves are concerned, it will be 
time for them to begin to be self-complacent 
when they have liberated as many countries 
as they have enslaved, saved as manj* tribes 
ns they have exterminated, enriched as many 
peoples as they have ruined by economic 
warfare, and rescued as many persons as 
they have killed, maimed and disabled. 

It is to be noted here that what good 
India has been instrumental in doing to 
Britain lias been done without political and 
economic subjugation and exploitation. Japan 
has also similarly influenced the West As 
the Japan Weekly Chronicle says; — 

Japanese influence is to be seen in far more 
Western homes than western influence is to be 
seen in Japanese homes. The aesthetic influence of 
.Japan iias been profound, and decoration in the 
AVest is very different to-day from the soulless sym- 
metry of a hundred years ago. 

This Japanese influence is not the result 
of Japanese conquest and exploitation. 

It is well known, too, that though the 
British or any other W'estem power has not 
conquered Japan, that country has made far 
greater progress in self-rule, modern education, 
modem science and modem mechanical arts 
and industiies in half a centniy than India 
under British rule has done in nearly two 
centuries. China is also making progress in 
these spheres of human activiri' ^thout 
being conquered by any Western power 
perhaps we ought rather to say that the 
progress of Japan and China is due to their 
not having been conquered. 

So, as tlie reiiewer has raised the qnes- 
"on of wliat we might have done in certain 
pothetical circumstances, or what generally 
ht have been, we also say as a mere 
ter of speculation that, not only was it 
sible in ancient times, but even in our 


modern days progress can be achieved 
without being conquered, enslaved ana 
exploited. 


If Chesterton Lived in India 


The Catholic Herald of India says that in 
the first copy of Mr. G. E. Cliesterton s nev 
paper, Q. Hs Weekly what the papers 
policy will not be and wliat readers van not 
find in it is detailed as follows, in part, «}■ 
the editor: — 

“Airangements for photographing 
George’s smile. 5Ir. Baldwin’s pipe, Lord nin 
head’s cigar, Mr. Ciuirchiirs liat nnd Lord Beav 
brook's coronet, are not yet completed ana ni 
will be. 

“Similarly, readers anxious to enter the comp • 
tion to decide who has the Most Beautiful Lra 
Mother in the British Empire should not senu 
photographs after tlie end of last week. 

‘‘AIl serious students of social conditions inteu- 
ed in the ex]ieriment of strong-minded Amm 
heiresses refusing to live ^vlth their ho-^, . ' 
will search the paper in vain for an) n 
about it,” 

Tf nUncfQ-rfr.r, Unft cfnrted liis Piipcr In 


India, he w'ould perhaps have added 

“All serious students ‘of social condm ’ 
interested in the illustrious career of 
Muslim ex-mistress of a Hindu Maharaja, 
subsequently became the concubine of a n 
Muslim young man who was murderea 
the attempt to abduct her from his amoffi 
bile will search the paper in vain for auyt ^ ^ 
about those male and female human being= 
their beatific portraits.” 


Bombay Malabar Hill Murder 

The murder of any person, be be 
sinner or placed somewhere between 
is deplorable, and the murderer sn 
be sought out and properly dealt 
attempt to abduct any woman or j,t 

her, be she of good character or bad, ^ 
certainly to be also condignly -no- 

Therefore, what the.Bombay police are 
to arrest and bring to book those yho_ 
dered one Mr. Abdul Eadir Bawla in ^ 
attempt to abduct or disfigure his ““'m, 

dancing girl of the name of Mumtaz ^ ^ 
is worthy of praise. But we cannot 
ciate the publication in the papers ° , j-gJ 
portraits of the wom.an and her ,vj,t 

lover, and details of her past life. 8no „n?a5- 
have been tlie mistress of more ’“wn 
and rich men than she has actUiany 
But even that w'ould not liave made 
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heroine whose career wonld deserve to be 
recorded day after day in column after column 
of numerous newspapers. If newspaper 
readers desire to feed on garbage or wallow- 
in salacious filth, surelj’ it is not the business 
of journalists to supply such stuff. 

It seems that Mr. Bawla was a public 
man of a sort. Is"^o one can grudge him his 
due meed of praise for the degree of dutiful- 
ness which he show ed. But should not men 
be judged by their characters also ? If a man 
drives in the company of his mistress and 
ilaiints his vicious life, if he does not niidie 
her his wife even though neither the seiiii- 
tuie nor the custom of his community stands 
in the vay, it cannot be said that he caies 
for social purity and the sanctity of family 
life as every man ought to, or that he 
really has any respect for vomanhood. Kich 
libertines have often given to the women 
they have injured more than a hundred 
thousand rupees, but that has not been ac- 
cepted as a proof of the nobility of then- 
nature or of the purity and genuineness of 
their love or of their love or of their idealism 
in relation to woman. 

Nor can the state of that societj- be con- 
sidered healthy and desirable in nliich driving 
and living openly vith a dancing-girl is not 
considered disgraceful. The blunting of the 
moral sense must have proceeded far 
when so much is being made of those who 
led impure lives, simply because of ^ their 
wealth and “connection” with men in high 

positon.^^ story of the murder of Mr. Bawla 
the heroism and nobility of four British 
officers, Lt. Seagert being the most promi- 
nent among them, stand ont as the bngiit 
relieving feature. They were passing along 
when the murdered man and his mistress 
and secretary were attacked, and immediately 
came to their rescue. Though Lt. Seagert 
received some shots, he did not let go one of 
the miscreants whom he had caught 


Mrs. Robinson’s Case 

In England some degraded specimens of 
humanitv formed a conspiracy to blackmail 
Raja Ilari Singh, nephew of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, in consefiuence of which he was 
discoveicd where he ought not to have been. 
To husii up the matter, he agreed to part 
witli 1300,000. A woman named Mrs. Kobin- 
fcon, her husband, and some other rascals 
weie to sliure in tliis loot. Me need not 
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enter into more details, which haw been 
published, in the papers. Owing to the 
notoriety which these facts brought tlie adul- 
teress, Mrs. Robinson, a paper called Tha 
Sunday Chronicle got her to contribute 
seiially an account of her life and immoral 
adventures. It betokens a lery degraded 
state of societj^ that a woman .and hei hns- 
band should with other persons foini a 
conspiracy of this disgraceful chaiacter to 
fleece an ass of a libeitiue. And it betokens 
stiU deeper degradation that a public print 
should find it possible and profitable to print 
an account of her vicious life wntteii by 
heiself. "Wh.at sorts of hoineo aio those into 
which such a paper finds leadj' entrance ? 

Me Jiave no desire to thiow- stones at 
English society, seeing that, if Bombay’s 
Munitaz Begum had possessed any liteiarj^ 
talent, some “enterprising” Indian paper 
would have most probably secured her .as a 
contiibutor. 

The vast sums wliich Hari Singh has 
squandered abro.ad ,ai’e said to be lus private 
property. But in the last resort, they must 
li.ave been derived from the poor people of 
Kashmir. Of course, there are other princes 
who .are as great spendthrifts. But tliat does 
not prove that Hari Singh is fit to lailo, 
tliough it is probable he will succeed the 
present M.ah.araja of Kashmir ; for the less 
impeccable an Indian cliief is, the more 
squeez.able must he prove to be, considering 
the reflation in which tlio Indian states stand 
to Britain. 

The Evening Standard, a British paper, 
in its issue of December 5, 1924, had an 
article by one 3Iiss M.ay Crommelin, with 
tlie heading, “Mith ‘!Mi-. A.’ in Kashmir” It 
is inti'oduced by the editor thus ; — 

Mliile waindering round tlie woild. 5Iiss May 
Crommelin the novelist, happened upon the Court 
of Kashmir during the wedding feshvities of Sir 
Hari Singh, tlio “3Ir. A.” of the .afitiire Robinson'’. 
She gives here a \avid pen-pictuie of a remarkable 
yoimg man. 

Tliis shows wh.at makes a man a society 
heio in England. 

3Iay Crommelin lias indited the following 
paragraph among others : — 

I was shocked to hear an Indian Prince called 
so unjustly a "nigger” last week m com t. But I 
was f.ar more shocked a few hours ago — shocked 
and son-v— when I found that "Mi-. A”, w as the fine 
young H.ari, so loyal to us. 

Mliatever the other qualifications or di<- 
quabfic.ations of a biped of the genus liomo 
m.ay be, he who is “so loyal 19 us” must bo 
fit to be a luler of men. So the people of 
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Kashmir ma 3 ' rast assured that “the fine 
young Hari” will be their Maharaja some 
day. A strong-minded intelligent man of 
good character can neither be easily fleeced 
nor be easily made to “gi'ant" concessions ; 
— the opposite sort of man is more conve- 
nient to deal with. So he cannot but be 
“fine”. ' 

■ Contradictory Accounts in the Press 

2^av India notices the fact that the ac- 
count of Lord Lytton's visit to Jessore in a 
Calcutta Indian paper is exactly tlie opposite 
of that in a Calcutta Anglo-Indian paper. The 
Indian paper states that all shops were closed 
and' the sti eets were deserted. The Anglo- 
Indian paper states on the contrary that the 
whole town of Jessore turned out to welcome 
His B.vcellency. ■ 

" Ve know from a very reliable source 
that when the Governor of Bengal visited 
another town, a telegram appeared in , some 
papers that there was complete boycott of 
the visit by the towns-people though that was 
not the fact. YThen a copy of a paper con- 
taining that telegram reached its corres- 
pondent in that town, he and his companions 
laughed and made merry over the fact that 
they had been able to hoodwink tlie public ! 

According to these unsciupulous fools, 
disre.gard for truth is a means of national 
salvation. 

What’s in a Name 1 

Our attention has been di-awn to a 
curious practice of tlie Bengal Government 
which calls for a word or two of comment. 
It would appear that officers of the Provin- 
cial Service are ordinarily styled in the 
official gazette as ‘Babu or ‘Moulavi’ according 
as they happen to be Hindus or ^lahomedans. 
According to our information, so stiictly is 
this rule observed that they are never 
designated as ‘Mr.’ unlC'S they can prove to' 
the satisfaction of the Government, that they 
live in European atjde. In pursuance of the 
rules governing promotion in these services, 
a few of these officers are, from time to time, 
appointed to what are called ‘listed’ posts, ■i.e., 
posts in the superior sonice which are 
reserved for officers of the Provincial Service. 
Mheii a Provincial Service officer occupies 
one of these posts as officiating Additional or 
District ^ifagistrate (or .Judge', his uoracn- 
faturo D at once transformed from ‘Babu’ or 
ouiavV to Tlic reader must not ima- 


gine that this metamorphosis is necessarilj' 
coiTclated to any change in the habits of life 
of the individual thus honoured. Tlie new 
style of address is adopted without his leave 
or license, whether he abandons bis natiou.al 
mode of living or not, and as a matter of 
course. But the funniest part of the story 
yet remains to be told. The position of a 
Pi'ovinci.al Service officer, when be begins to 
offiei.ate in the higher service, is analogous to 
that of a cln-ysalis wliich has not jyet deve- 
loped into a full-fledged butterfly, lie has to 
pass through many a vicissitude of fortune, 
and has to revert to the Provincial Service 
many a time, before his confirmation as a 
member of the superior service talces place. 
During his periodical reversions, he is again 
officiallv' styled by bis whilom appellation of 
‘Babu’ or ‘Jloulavi’ and thus made to know 
Ms place and keep it An observer of this 
unexpected transformation unaccustomed to 
tlie ways of Bumbledom will be tempted to 
exclaim ‘0 Bottom, thou art changed ! Bless 
thee, thou .art translated ’’ Indeed, so ridi- 
culous does the situation sometimes become 
that in the same gazette, wliile in one pnrt 
the official in question, as relinquishing 
charge of bis listed’ post, is addressed as 
‘!Mr.', in another pari, a few pages down, 
where his posting in the Provincial Service 
is notified, he is styled as ‘Babu’ or ‘JIaulavi.’ 
And so hide-hound is officialdom to ite 
traditions, that it gravely perpetrates this 
piece of practic.al joke, and invests the same 
officer with a dual personality like Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous story, without a twinge of 
of its facial muscles, or without being once 
moved to think how absurd it must all 
appear to the man in the srieet. 

“We do not mean any disrespect to the 
Judiciaiy and 'Magistracy who belong to tlie 
Prorincial Service. They are all our conntrj'- 
men, and many of them we dare sajx are 
most estimable gentlemen. But are there not 
even a few .among the holders of these 
‘listed' posts, who have presumablj' risen to 
their high rank by reason of tlierr superior 
merit, who have the courage to point out the 
anoraalj- of the practice referred to above, 
and protest, against its continuance? M'e have 
reasons to believe tliat some at least of them 
feel the ignominy of being thus made the 
victims of official caprice in the style of 
their address, and would prefer to he called 
‘Babu’ or ‘Moulavi’, for almost .all of tliem 
live in Indian style both before their promo- 
tion to the ‘listed’ posts and after their retire- 
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incut from such ]>o>ts. Onlj' an exiguous 
muiiljcr julopt the European style of living, 
and that only in part during the lime they 
hold these posts, and to tliom alone the title 
of ‘ilr.’ should bo given. But if the title is 
conioned on nil holders ol 'listed' appoint- 
ments without distinction, why, in the name 
of common sense, should it not be continued 
for the rest of their service, after it is once 
bestowed? And above all, what does the 
adoption of this title of address, in the ca.se 
of every holder of a suiierior post, and its 
revocation in the case of the same officer as 
soon as he has to revel t to inferior rank, 
indicate ? Does it not clearly denote that in 
tlie buieaueratic code no Babii or M.aiilavi 
can bo a member of the superior service, 
and on the otiior hand no one belonging to 
the I’rovincial service can, as a nile, asjdrc 
to tlio dignity of being addressed as Mr.? 
In other words the English title of address 
is supposed to possess an intnnsic superiority 
which it is mere presumption on the part of 
a Babu or Moulavi to claim. The luiinili.ation 
underlying such an assumption ought not to 
bo put up until by any self-respecting member 
of the Pro'uncial Service and indeed so 
entirely devoid of justification is this practice 
that we bolievo that it has only to be pointed 
out by those concerned to bo relegated to the 
dustbin of obsolete customs and_ invidious 
distinctions whicli have had their day and 
are no more. 

In our opinion, oveiy officer living in 
Indian style and used to being called Babu 
or Jloulavi, should, when promoted to a post 
usually reserved for civilians living in Eu- 
lopean style, be asked whether he would 
prefer to be addressed by his u.siial designation 
or to adopt the title of ^D'. and his choice 
should deckle the question so far as ho is 
concerned, and tlie upward and downward 
curve of his future career should not thencc- 
foith be denoted by his designation in the 
official gazette as ‘Mr.’ and ‘Balm’ or ‘Jfoula'vi.’ 
In these days of democratic government, it is 
really going too far to taboo the titles of Babu 
and Moulavi from the ranks of tlic superior 
civil service. They must be officially rehabili- 
tated to a position of equality with the 
title of ‘j\Ir.’ and no artificial character of 
nobility should be coiifeired on the latter 
so as to vest it with a dignity and distinction 
it does not intrinsically possess and cannot 
therefore claim. 

Would any member of the Bengal Oouii- 
cil take up the matter and see that justice is 
done to Indian titles of address and that they 
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arc ti'cated on a par with the English title 
of addi’oss in official notifications and otiier 
official documents? The offensive word native 
has been substituted in otlicial eorrrespoiid- 
enco by ‘Indian’, and it is time that the 
last strongliolds ot bureaucratic pre3uclice and 
lucial invidionsncss should bo made to yield to 
common sense and fair play in these matters 


Sydney Smith on the Licentiousness of 
the Press 

“A vast concern is cxpicssed for the liberty of 
llic iness. and (he uhnost abhorience for its licen- 
tiousne.ss; but then, by tlie licenfiousness of the 
press is meant evciy disclosure by winch any 
abuse is brouKlit to light and exposed to shame— 
by the liberty of the pi ess is meant only publi- 
cations from wliich no such inconvenience is to be 
apprehended; and the fallacy consists in employ- 
ing the sham approbation of liberty as a mask for 
the real opposition to all free discus'^ion. _ do write 
a pamphlet so ill that nobody will read it; to ani- 
madvert in tenns so weak and insipid upon great 
evils, that no disgust is excited at the vice, and no 
apprehension in tiie ovil-doer, is a fair use of the 
Iibeity of the press, and is not only paidoned by 
the frtends of government, but diaws from them 
the most fervent, eulogium. The jiccntious- 
ness of the press consists in doing the thing boldly 
and well, in strildng tenor into the , guilty, and, 
in lousing the attention of the public to tho 
defence of thcii highest interests.. This is the 
licentiousness of the press held in tho gi’eatest 

honor by timid and comipt men — 

Essay on ihc Fallacy of jlnii-Jlcformci's. 


Sydney Smith on Good Government and 
Official Exposure 

“As Ml-. Bontliam oiiserres, if there be any on 
maxim in politics more certain than another, it i 
that no possible degree of virtue in the govemc 
can render it expedient lor the governed to die 
pense with good laws and good institutions ••• T 
is quite obvious to all who aie capable of letlecti''- 
that by no other means than by lowenng th 
governora in the estimation of the people cn 
there be hope or chance of beneficial change. T' 
gieatcr tho quantity of respect a man receiv" 
independently of good conduct, tho less good 
lus beha-viour likely to be. It is the interest, tho, 
fore, of the public in the case of each to see lb 
the respect paid to iiim should, as completely 
possible, depend upon the goodness of lii.s behavio 
m the o.xcciition of lus trust. 'But it is, on t 
cbntraiy, the interest of tho trustee that the 
pect, tlie money, or any other . advantage 
reeeivcb in virtue of his office should bo as 
as secure, and as independent of conduct as pr 
ble public men must expect to be attacl 
and sometimes unjustly. It keeps up tho habk 
considering their conduct as exposed to scrutiny. 
The inchds and supporters ot Government b 
always greater facilitj’ in keeping and raising it 
than its adversaries liav-e for lowering iV—Iliw 
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in qualitj’. Y'c should lemembor Kobert 
Louis Stevenson'S wai-ning : 

‘'ilan is p. cieatuie who lives nof upon bread 
alone, but pimcipally by eatcliwOids ; .and the 
little lilt between the sexes isastonislmigly widenwl 
by simply teacliins one set of catchwords to 
the frirls and another to the boys.’’ 

The life of frivolous dissipation, and of 
petty accomplishments, which make such a 
biave show but in' realitj’ mean so little, is 
coming into vogue among the upper middle 
classes of our society. Our untashioiiahle 
grandmotheiN woie mostly without education, 
and they often missed the joy of elevated 
thoughts which education iirings in its train ; 
but they took life more .seriously than their 
grand-daughtoi.s. for wliose' butterily existence 
they would feel nothing but contempt In a 
sense, both have, in a large nieasuie, missed 
the meaning of life, and that being the case, 
the humility of our feminine aucestoi-s is 
much to be prefeiTed to tiie giand airs of 


the ‘accomplished’ giils of today. And in 
that jinrt of education which consists in the 
cultivation of the emotions as distinguislied 
from the um^er, standing, tliere aie not many 
who would liesitate to give tlie p.ilni to our 
sclt-sacrificing female forbears. If we are to 
educate our giiK at all — and educate tliem 
we must — we should lemember that wliat is 
wanted is not the picking up of a few so- 
called nc.complislinient'^, but the acquisition of 
real, solid knowdedge, wnth all that it stands 
for 111 the realm of deepening, broadening 
aud uplifting the mind 

X. 

Passport. 

The Japfin Chronicle states : 

Xo more passpoit vis,is are necessary for persons 
havelbng between .Tapan and the tollowiiiir coim- 
mes; France, Italy, and Holland. This is" a very 
good sign. The pn.<.spoi t system has been kept on 
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meant not the subservient discretion of the weak, 
tint that which comes from consciousness of power 
which is achieved only through righteousness. Ymeth- 
cr India is to gain her salvation through conflict 
or through the other method more eonsonant with 
her ancient tradition, there can be no misgiving 
about her future. For there is something in 
Indian culture which is possessed of extraordinarj' 
latent strength, by which rt has resisted the ravag^ 
of time and tlie destructive changes which have 
swept over the earth And indeed a capaeitj- to en- 
dure through infinite transfonnations must be latent 
in that mighty civilisation which has seen the in- 
tellectual culture of the Nile Talley, of Assyria, 
and of Babylon wax and wane and disappear, and 
■ft inch to-day gases on the future -ft-ith the same in- 
vincible faith with which it met the past. 

The veteran's confession of faith ought to 
hcaiten all privates in the ranks. 


On “Misquotations” 

Y/fc Oiiholic Jlrrnltl of Iniha (December 
10, 1924) writes with reference to Babu 


Mahesehaudi’a Ghosh's reviews of biblical 
books : — 

lIlSQUOTATIOXS 

a. In a previous issue we read that according 
to the scholarly work of Dalman, Jesus taught the 
existence of a merely material banquet in heaven. 
<Jn tracing the reference we find, to our pleasant 
surprise, tliat Dalman says just the opposite, and 
most emphatically, in so many words, immediately 
after the words quoted by M. C. Ghosh (Imke 
AMI, 29) , Kever,” says Dalman, “did Jesus mean 
these wolds to be taken in a literal sense”. 

Babu llabescliandra Ghosh quoted Dalmau 
in his review of Professor J. Esiin Carpenter ’.s 
"Buddhism and Christianity- A- Parallel and 
a contrast”, which was published in The 
Modern Review for June, 1924. Tlie passage 
in which Dalman was quoted in that issue, 
p. 661, runs as follows : 


aesus and his follower^ used to drink wine. 
Eating and drinking at his table in his kingdom 
® pn-vilege of Ins apostles. (Lk. XXII. 

rfO). This repast was no mere figure of speech '' 
(Datinan - The IVords of Jesus, p. 111). Jesus him- 
self said tliat lie ditink ^vino and tliat liis enemies 
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called him a “winehibher” (JIatt XL 19 ; Lk. TIT. 
31). This pioves that some of his enemies con- 
demned drinking : but he, the Jlessiah, had no 
objection to dunldng. 

Here we do not find Babn Maheschandra 
Ghosh asserting that “according to the 
scholarlj' work of Dalman, Jesus taught the 
existence of a merely niateiial banquet in 
heaven’'. He simply quotes some of Dulmau’s 
words — from a sentence which, as we shall 
see, Pfleidorer also quotes in a footnote. 
Neither Pfeiderer nor Babu Maheschandra 
gives Dalman’s context, not considering it 
essential. But let us come to the ‘'misquota- 


tion’’. In ''The TTorrZ.s' of Jesn^’’ by Oustaf 
Dalman (authorised English version by D !M. 
Kay, B. D. B sc. 1909), page 111, the 'passage 
quoted from runs as follows ; — 

From tlie Gospels it may be inferred (lint llie 
conception of an actual repast for the pious was 
already an old established idea. Even for -leans 
tins lepast was no mere figure of speech. But he 
speaks of if in plain language only for the purpose 
c ^rophasising tlie fellowship which the righteous 
of all ages are destined to enjoy. Never did He 
refer to the repast as a mere repast. 

Here we do not find the words. “Never 
did Jesus mean these wmrds to be taken in 
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a literal sense,” which the Catholic Herald 
prints within inverted commas and ascribes 
to Dalman. 

' Regal ding the meaning of wliat Dalman 

has wriiten, our opinion is (and it is adniit- 
tedl.v the opinion of one whose vernaculai 
is not English) that Dalman held that by the 
repast Jesus meant neither onlj' a material 
feast nor only spiritual fellowship, but partly 


both 

Not being biblical scholars, we do not 
leuturc any opinion of our own regarding 
tiie actual meaning of what Jesus said. But 
we may be permitted to quote the opiuion 
of Pileidorei, who writes : — 

“Dalman is doubtless right in reniarlnng."- —The 
din,?rcnce tictweon tbepreaeliing of Jesus and Jewish 
\iews consists, not in the idea of ‘the life’, but in 
what Joans 5ms to say of the theocracy’ [Golteshor- 
'■cjiaft) and of the righteousness wifliout winch 
1110 in the theocracy can never be attained” 
(Iloifc Jcsii. p 132«E T. 162). Naturallv, it 
consists in a condition of perfect liappiness, of 
complete loy and ptisfaclion. Therefore the loyal 
reliant lias Jield out to hiiu as his rew’ard the pios- 
Pfct of onteiing into the ‘joy of lus LouV dlatt; 
' I'lequcntly this joy is represented as a 

part dong m tlie Jlessianic feast, the guest at 


which shall sit at meat w ith tlie patriarchs, or eat 
and drinh at Clirist's table (Matt. TDl 11 . Luke 
Xin. 29, XXII. .90) . Now as that is not to be 
thought of as a mere figure', and as tlie scene of 
tins fesal joy is certaihiv the "land ’ of Canaan 
(JIatt. V 5 rf. Ps XXXJUI. 11, Enoch V. 7. XC. 
20). Jesus seems to have thought of the condition 
of tlie partakers in tlie Reign of God. not as a 
supersensuoiis existence comparable to that of 
heavenly spiritual beings, but as an earthly 
existence raised to a higher power and fieed from 
the evils of the present lite. That was certainly 
the way in which the primitive community of 
His followers understood it, as may be concluded 
from the fact that they supposed the description 
winch is found in Apoc Bamch (XXIX. 5.) of the 
fabulous fruitfulness of field and vine fin the 
Messianic times) to be a pioplieoy of Je.sns , and 
even thoiigli tliey weie mistaken in tliis, the 
mistake would be unintelligible if Jesus had 
thought and taught the direct opposite— if be bad 
i-epresented the unending life under the Reign 
of Bod as completely freed from eartldy conditions 
and as the blessedness of heavenly spirits.— 

Dalman, id su]!., p. 81 (= E- T III) ; “Even 
for Jesus, this lepast was no mere figure of speecii”. 
Joh. Weiss (til sup., p 120) considers the argu- 
ments for figurative inteipretation of tliis con- 
ception “cxtraoidinarily trivial'’ — meaning thereby, 
no doubt Bupei-fioial and untenable. 

Pfleiderer’s foot-note. 
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Pfleiderer’s Primitive. Ghristianity, Vol. 11, P]i. 
417—18 Translated by W. Montgomery, B 1). 

The Catholic Herald complains tlmt 
“under the pretext of reviewing booics,’’ Babn 
Maheschandra Ghosh criticises Christ and 
Christianity There is no pretext at all The 
books reviewed j-elate to Christ and Christiani- 
ty, and there is no natural or supernatuial- 
law which forbids the statement of views 
relating to those subjects held by others, 
besides tlie authors whose works are revierved 
Macaulay wrote many of his essays as reviews 
of books in a famous quarterly. Many 
other authors have done the same thing. 
They did not confine themselves strictly to 
the contents of 'the books reviewed. But wc 
arc not aware that they have been generally 
considered guilty of pretext. Babu Mahes- 
chandra GIiosli's reviews may be bad or 
indifferent, but he does not do anything 
“under the pretext of" doing something else, 
^loreover, for the most part, he quotes 
standai-d .authois in support of his views. 


The Working of Local Self-government 
in Bengal 

Lord Lytton said at Jessore that 

He liad received a mo.st favourable impression of 
the working of Local Self-Goveinraent in-stitntions 
in the Province This was a niatter of whicli prac- 
tically notliing was Imown in England, and when 
lie went back the best evidence he could submit to 
his countiymen of the fitness of India for Respons- 
ible Government vvonld he derived from the work- 
ing of the representative element in the Local Self- 
Government machineiy of the Province. All the 
difficulties winch were so often quoted as obstacles 
to the concession of political responsibility weretheie 
present though in a smallei degree. On Union 
Boards, Local Boards and District Boards he found 
Muhammadans and Hindus, as well as all castes of 
the latter, woiking together, and solid work for the 
improvement of local conditions was being done. 

What lias Lord Sydenliam and other die-hard.s 
got to say to this testimony? Here -is a 
Bi'itish Governor on the spot who of his oun 
accord beaus witness to tlie fitness of the 
people for Responsible Government. 

Lord Lyttton expressed the further opinion 
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that “the to eit'ect local improvements 
was also present. What was chietlj' needed 
was moio money.'’ He concluded; — 

Diuins; tlio two yeaio which still remain ot my 
term ot office I hope to concentiate upon this pio- 
hlem of increasinc: the wealth of the Province, and 
thorehy ’ the ability of Goveramont agencic=.' 
whether Local or Pionnera! to supply local needs. 
Wealth is of two kinds and may be derived cither 
fiom human resources or from the resources of 
the . soil. Tinman wailth is at piesent "•reativ 
diminished, both by ifTnoinnce and disease, and it 
is also common Icnowleclge tliat tlie soil of Bengal 
H capable of a much greater yield than is at 
piesent obtained from it 

Tlio problems of Education, Public Health and 
agricultural irairrovement. therefore, require special 
attention ftom the point of view of increasing 
wealth. 

Governors, like other men, must make 
every oH'ort to fulfil their promises At the 
•Toiiit Conference of tlio Depaitraeiits of 
Agiiculturo, Tndush-ies and Co-oporation and 
the t ctoiinary Department held at Government 
Honse. Calcutta, on the 4tli and 5th Juhn 
1921, it was resolved- — 


Tiiis Conference is of opinion that a liberal 
policy of Government loans i.s essential with a 
Hew to developing special 'forms of Co-operative 
Societies 

Tliis Conference urges on Goyei-nment the 
imporfanee of iirigatron as a factor in agricultural 
impiovemont. e.spocially in Western Bengal, ,and. * 
in view of the considerable development of small 
iirigation proiects in Western Bengal jlie advis- 
ability of increasing the staff of Co-operative Officers 
and ot posting competent Irrigation, Engineers in 
each district where such development is pioceeding, 
or is irossible 

After his visit to Bankura Lord Lytton 
wrote to the Magistrate of that district on the 
30tb Jannaiy, 3924. 

“I should Idle yon to know how verj- pleased 
I have been to see the inteiesting examples of 
co-operative self-help which wete shown to me in 
tire Banlaira District, The work being done by 
co-operative irrigation societies in providing by 
local effort against the dangois of drought and 
crop failure, is most encouraging and the best 
possible guarantee of tlie future prosperity of the 
district. The members of these societies have 
shown how wealth can be created even by verj- poor 
Communities, and I hope that their example will 
be widely followed. I have said on other occasions 
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that Govcrninpiit help oiifflit to be proportioned to 
local effort, and aicordine: to this principle, the 
people of Banlaira have established a stronir claim 
upon the assistance of the Government. I shall 
not foiset this admirable elfort and shall see that 
it i.s properly en< oiiraged 

We should like to knotv what Lord 
Lytton has done to give effect 
to the resolutions quoted above and 
to keep the promise made in his letter 
to the ilagistrate of Bankura Assuming 
that his ministers e'or stood in the way of 
his catrymg out Ins good intentions, we may 
point out that theic are no.v no such officers. 
He is practically all in all. 'I’he disadvant- 
ages of one-man rule aic many. But so 
long as the autociat has good intentions, 
there may be some advantages also. So, let 
the people of Bengal have the advantages of 
what is practically one-man rule so long as 
it lasts. 

, The vital need of inigation and agiicui- 
tural improvements in West Bengal nas mso 
pointed out independently some time agobj’ na. 
J. H. Gupta, I. C. S , as commissioner of the 


Bnrdwaii division. Loi ns now have ade- 
quate slcjis taken. 


Lord Lytton’s Unwisdom 

Lord Lytton made a speech at the meeting 
of the Bengal Legislative Council at which 
leave to introduce the Bengal Ordinance Bill 
was r-ofused by a majority of voles. The 
speed) was made in an excellent spiiit and 
tone. But the line of ai’gumont be adopted 
showed bis unwisdom. 

He took it for granted that the belief of 
the people of Bengal that fho police not 
iinofton fabricated evidence to got innocent 
pei-sons convicted losted onlv on the single 
instance of what is known fis' the Musalman- 
para Bomb Case, in wbidi one Xagendran.ath 
Sen Gupta was accused of liaving committed 
minder by thipwing a bomb, but ivas acquif- 
ted after tual by a full bench of the Caleiitbi 
High Court. IBs Lxcellonoy, therefore, tried 
to show that the High Court judges weic 
wrong m acquitting the accused, the strong- 
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Dst argument advanced by His Lordship being 
that the accused himself had novr confessed 
that he did commit the murder. So Lord 
Ly tton thought that the -police could be trusted 
ivith discretionary' powers. Wo have no 
desire to comment on this belated, safe and 
probably not entirely disinterested confession 
But we wish to point out that the Musalman- 
para Bomb Case is not the only ground for 
tlm belief in the unreliabilih- of evidence got 
up by the police. In fact, the very day after 
the delivery of His Lordship's speech the 
Amiita Baxnr Pnirihn had no difficulty in 
leferring to many other well-known case’s in 
whicli the police had been judicially found 
to have concocted evidence. Probably, other 
papers also may have drawn attention’ to such 
cases. 

As regards the Jlu^almanpaia Bomb Case, 
Mr. .7. Chaudhiiri. Barrister-at-I.,aw. lias 
.shown in bis Othuttn WcrlUj yotrs that Sen 
('nipta was acfiiiitted by Sir Ijiwience Jenkins, 
the Chief Justice, and Justices Sir Asutosli 
Hookerjeo and Holmhond, beenn^e they found 


that some of the evidence adduced was fabri- 
cated and utterly unreliable. It appears, 
tbeiefore, that, assuming Sen Gupta’s belated 
confession to be true, the police wanted to 
make assurance doubly sure by gildiug gold 
aud painting the lily — they tried to make tlie 
true evidence truer and more convincing by 
means of falsehood, and thus spoilt the whole 
thing. 

Lord Lytton ought not to have placed 
such implicit i-eliance on his advisers as to 
believe so easily that three such distinguished 
judges as Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Sir Asutosli 
Jlookeijee and Justice Holrawood had come 
to a wrong conclusion from the evidence 
placed hefore them. He seems to have some 
cocksureness in his nature. Bor he said in 
his speech that simply by going through the 
papers of Sen Gupta’s case in the India Office 
in London he could at once see tiiat there 
bad been a failure of ju.stice in the case as 
the man appeared to him to be cle.arly gnilty. 

We do not believe that every policeman 
or officer i.s dishonest and untrustworthy ; 
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but u’e do hold that there is so much dis- 
honesty, con'uption and lack of character in 
the police forco that police officers cannot 
indiscriminately be timsted to make a proper 
use of discretionarj’’ powers. Sir Reginald 
Clarke was the Police Commissioner of 
Calcutta for a long period. He Imows all 
about secret police reports and the arrest of 
men in consequence of such reports. Speak- 
ing of a weapon like Regulation HI in the 
hands of the Executive, he has recently said 
in England that “ti is one of the most 
dangerous weapons that any Government can 
use”. As regards spies, informers and secret 
agents of the police, he observes ; — 

“I have had much experience of these agencies 
in the East and often wonder whether they do not 
raise moie devils than tliey lay.” 


Discom'tesy to Mrs. C. R-. 3as 

YiSitors were not allowed to attend the 
recent meeting of the Bengal Legislative 
Council at which Lord Lytton spoke, though 
policemen in plain clothes were seen there. 
Mr. 0. R. Das had been very ill and had been 
pronounced out of danger only on the morn- 
ing of the very day on which the Council 
met. Though very weak, he insisted , on 
attending it. He was carried upstairs in a 
chair by some MLC.’s who were his friends, 
because other bearers were not allowed to 
enter. Mrs. C. R. Das wanted very much 
to accompany him in order to help and 
nurse him if necessary. But the president 
of the Council, Sir Evan Cotton, refused her 
permission. In doing so, he observed that 
he had cancelled the visitors’ tickets of even 
his own wife and of Lady Wheeler, wife of 
the Governor of Bihar. But it was not 
necessary for either Lady Cotton or Lady 
Wheeler to accompany a sick husband to his 
place of duty to nurse him in case of need, 
which it was necessary for Mrs. Das to do. 
So there was little force in his argument. 
We do not know if Sir Evan Cotton also 
meant to suggest that as two English ladies 
of high position had not been allowed to 
come in, there was no harm in shutting out 
the Indian Mis. G. R. Das If he meant any 
such thing, he ought to have known that in 
her own community JIrs. Das occupies a 
position not inferior to that of those English 
ladies. As for the status which wealth gives, 
j\lr. C. R. Das earned and has given up a 
larger income than what provincial governors 
enjoy. 'Jhe position of governors as such is 
not higher than that of the leader of a 
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people. There is a story current that on 
one occasion ‘ during an official interview. 
Queen Yictoria' felt nettled and reminded 
Mr. W. E. 'Gladstone, her prime minister, 
that she was the queen of England. “But, 
your Majesty,” replied Gladstone, “I am the 
people of England”. The queen had the 
good sense to take the hint. The wife of 
the leader of a people may ■ be considered to 
have a position not inferior to the ■wives of 
high-placed public servants 


Certification of Bengal Ordinance ; 

The Bengal Ordinance RiH could not even 
be introduefed in the Bengal Legislative Coun- 
cil. And there' has been all but unanimous 
condemnation’ of the Bengal Ordinance from 
all parts of India. Still it 1ms been certified 
and must" become law ! ‘ ’' ■> 

We. do not say that at all times and -in 
every respCct public opinion must be* right 
But we cannot also say that at all times -’arid 
in every respect, the burpauerhey must be 
right , In fact there is, a gr’eater probability 
of the bureaucracy being 'in the, wrong thap 
the people. In the present case, ' the' people 
■were right in' holding that ' no case had been 
made out in favour of emergency legislation, 
as the executive and the poHce already 
possessed more than ample powers to de^ 
with the situation. 

Government had alleged that revolution- 
aries could not be brought to open trial, 
because of the intimidation of -a-itnesses, 
jurors and judges by the terrorists. 
The hollowness of this plea has been exposed 
in detail in the Catcutla Weekly Notes and 
other papers and by the Indian Association. 
Government was bearded in its own den by a 
string of interpellations demanding definite 
information regarding the alleged intimida- 
tion. But the questions were disallowed ! 
That was a practical confession that the 
Government case had no legs to stand upon. 

As we are not yet a sufficiently united 
people, we cannot effectively oppose Govern- 
ment. We can only observe that it is folly 
to seek to govern a people without convinc- 
ing its reason and satisfying its conscience. 

The disunited condition of the people 
has emboldened government so far tiiat it 
has not cared even to carry out the sugges- 
tions of its friendly critics. It has not, for 
example, made any provision for speedily 
bringing to trial all persons arrested under 
the provisions of the Ordinance. 
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Swarajist Strategy 

Government was dcfeiiteil on the Onlinanro 
BiU by a combination of S'varajist-i v/itli the 
Nationalists and Independents, AecorditiK to 
Forn-md Sir P. C. Jlittor led tlio opposuion 
as the moutbpioco of this umtod parlv Bnt 
he advocated tlic reenactment of Ibe Rnvlatt 
Act vvitii certain omissions and altct, (turns. 
Do the Swarajists and others want tliis aoit 
of legislation ? 


Professor Sten Konow 


Professor Sten Eonow came to llio Vlsva- 
bbarati University with a gioat reputation. 
The expectations raised have been moi-e tlian 
fulfilled. During his stay at Gmluiikefan 
ho delivered lectures regularly on the follow- 
ing com SOS : 

Indian Religions ; A Survey of the Deve- 
lopment of Indian Religious Timuglit fiom 
tho Indo-Europeau Origin to the Pru^cnt 
Day. 

Critical and Pliilological Intorpi elation 
of the Klmrosthi Diiarmapada. 

Reading of the Vajracchedika and other 
.Texts in old Khotaneso. 

A Course of Lectures on Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntaln. 

In Calcutta, under tho joint auspices of 
the Visvabharati and the Calcutta Univer.sify 
be has delivered a cour^e of lectures on the 
Indo-Seythinu Period of Indian History : 
introdnetion to the Interpret, ition of the 
Later Khaiosthi Inscriptions 

His first lecture at SantiniUefan has been 
published in the January nuinhoi- of tlie 
Yisrabkarnti Qunrierly. Probaldy all tho 
lectui'es will be published in tho foini of a 
■book. Some idea of the scope of tho loctuies 
may be formed from tho intioductory paia'^raphs 
.of the' first lecture, which are e.vtincted 
below. 


About a hundred years acen, in llio year 1820, 
Ram Moh in Roy publis'ied ius I’l'evepm of .h'-n-!. 
alunhlv iniorestins rvork whiidi ex.>m-„-(\ .i n<it 
inoonsuleiaMe inflnenee It Ue.ili with the li'nifing 
ideas umleilvtn'r Gluistianitv. and dealt witli lUeiii 
in a wav wlimh showed that ils authm w.is-Iilied 
with sMiipaihy for the tenets of the iL'Iimoit of 
Eaiope. 

One wmibl have IhmvAlt that hi^ oiiteipiive h.ad 
been Iv.iii.nt with cniluiMasm Uv Eu-ipw" piie-i-i 
ami eh'icMncn. Sueh not Imw.-viM' tii,>(.i-5e. 
The le.arao(l doftois of divimtv wei.- iMiUe- iIkI 
pleased. 'CUey did not think that Rim 
aualt with Christianity in tho pioper w.iv : tiK 
. view was not the orthodox one; and ortlcih*\v 
counti-ies, hecn considered a-, a 
to discus. 


In the-,'-' l-'ctiiie-i J ntn noim: to do j'nst the 
oppo-ite of wlnf yonr liluu.ntiU'' e,)ippa(rjot did a 
hmiilied year- age. and f am teniiinm: (o d ' ru 
without his deep jieiu*!t,utoit atid intiiurite uud'‘r- 
.sl.iiiditfr of reiitiioim ineni.dit.v. It would tfu refure 
lie iiiiiSe nilnr.tl if . some of rou niniUt think that 
my iiiideii. iking is a tut'p iii-'rons one and ask 
wli.it iiU’dilie.iiiitiw I, a Iviid; mu, have forsprtking 
to Viiii nlieiil iiniMer- wlueii aie de.ir to .vmir heul 
and nliieh you must be pre-iiiiied to iiitdef-tand 
iiiueh belter than 1, 1 know that 1 mu a irmve 
ii-k, but still 1 take the risk, and 1 ‘'hall try to 
U'll.voii vhy. 

S-iicc i w.t-! a bi)v in iln- Norwegian Univershy 
1 li.ue deuiiod nit.'.i of my time to the study of 
Indian llmt'iiy and tndian civih'-ition, nnd I have 
leu 111 to love India and to eoiwider jier as tny 
stfied liume f hive uied to follow the devcloi>- 
meiit of [mlMii thonaht and Imiian relidons dining 
the e •iiiitni*'!. and i wilhnglv /aittfe.si; that it lilts 
.si'Oiitod lo me to be ainui-t tinpussibfe fora Kiiropc.an 
to gia-p tho Indian mind bohiml all the ihlTei'cnt 
eliiues of lli.it development. There appixireif to be 
such a fniidameiilnl dilfeienee botwixTi inanv of 
the (hneieiU fuims whicli teligion has taken in 
this vast eoiiniry. that one imulit somelimo-. bo 
inidtiiod to doubt ih.it n was the sjune mind which 
niamfo.slod itself m all of them. 

In the hymns of the Rigieda wo see a atonnv 
AvarliKO people pmismt: miulity he.avenly gods anil 
coYOling their iavmir throiiKh .saenfice. well 
know mg nevoilheless that tho colc-slial kings find 
the power of hlessing .as well as of withholding 
their favour, in spite of Iiymtts and saeriiieo. Then, 
in the Rrahman.is. wq geem to he met wilh quite 
a uinoreiit mentality ; the Ktcrilicc. tho v«nu. is 
nll-powoi ful. and t lie great gods appmr ' to liave 
been lodneod to more pnppot.s in the gusU drama, 
where l!ic (duef nuors ate tlie priests wlio know 
.all the dcf.iils of the complicated ritual And 
ac-atn in the Uptiushads. the knowledge, the deep 
insiglit itself, appears as tho cosmic power mling 
and framing the muvorso nnd leading in.m on lo 
eternity. 

Then follow, as .a natural oonsequeaeo of siieh .a 
framo of mind.. religions like .laimsm nnd Bnd- 
dlti'in, wlieru it is pointed out that the wav to bli.ss 
leads away from the mtifitkanotts life in w Inch the 
Yedic Aiyan rcjoiml, aw.ry from the saeiirice 
wliidi was .so liigiilv praised in the Bralimanas. 
tliiongfi tho abneg.itioii of the I t0Te.atis;Uion of 
clornal trntli. And .ag.iin, apparently m direct 
opposition to tliis view, we find the Blmg.iv.af.as, 
viili their belief in a mcrfiful persona! God, who 
only asks man to meet Him in devotional love, 
.and then diaws him into llis eternal lie.iven of 


^*'lft would seem as if those different views can- 
not be lecomilcd. as if there were, wtiliin Lid'an 
lelignms, seveial diileient layeis without an.v 
iiitiaiiil connerimn hetween them. 

Itiit an old Rishi lias told us that sueh is not 
IllC* ^ im"'* 

Klriii'il linlh h opr. bid ii fs reflected in many 
uo>h in Ibr mind-, of Ihr siinins. 

Me f.i.V'. ihis .ibmit liib own Ume He saw- the 
ditf.-i ernes, but be al-o s.iw tho unity; and he 
J.M.is iis to Dunk lint w hot e we seem to see 
jioHiiniT loncts and beUefs thoro piny 

yot ;i wnUuv^ bond an eteipal leality, ol wlucli 
Ve j)cii*eive the vaiying formulas. 


In reply to the address o£ welcome given 
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and she has succeeded better on the trhole in 
paintin? man than ■woman The only book in 
■whicli she has made anj' definite effort to tell the 
story of a -woman's mind is her Jatvna-Aparadhi. 
■where a depraved husband maltreats liis Mnfe and 
neglects her. Tlie story has a gniesorae ending 
and it must be said that to point the moral more 
effectively tlie colouts have often been laid on 
rather too thick. Tet, in spite of the missionary 
zeal of the author, her picture of the patient, 
uncomplaining suffering wife of a vrortliless, bad- 
tempered and oppressive husband is one that 
d-«-ells in the mind as a sad realitv. 

A great many other women authors have come 
into the field of literature in recent times and 
some of them have alraidy established their claim 
to be counted. But their works all bring out the 
truth of the observation that none but woman can 
paint the woman’s mind. 

When after serial publication in Prabasti, 
Udyanlaia appeared in hook-froni, it was 
favourably reviewed in The Times by the 
late Dr. j. D. Anderson, Reader in Bengali 
to the Cambridge University. DA//, Chiran- 
tani and Pajamgandha, and Sheildi Aiidu 
(by Sailabala Ghosb-jaya) also appeared 
in .Prahasi. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
Hinduism 

Last month at the Marwadi Tidyalaya, 
Bombay, Pandit Madan Mohan JIalaviya 
delivered an address on what should be done 
io improve the condition of Hindu society. 
The following has been reported in the press 
as the subst,ance of part of his speech ; — 

As a cure for that state of .affairs he advocated 
efforts to unify all siibcastes into one great Hindu 
community, to spread knowledge of their scriptures 
among the lowest as well as the highest castes 
amongst them, to do away with nntom habilify and 
early mam'nges. to .advance physical culture and to 
giie equal rights to ali_ castes in society and 
religious piactues He said (hey must not fail to 
welcome oven Jloslems and Clirisfians to gatherings 
wiieto Hindu scn'plnres uere recited or pixiponndcd. 
He quoted chapter and verse in support of idl that 
he advocated and earnestly pleaded for the spread 
of tlie programme of work of die Hindu Maha- 
Sabha.” 

Many orthodox Hindus of an advanced type 
will support 3Ialavi3'aji’s programme. 


Adi Hindu Resolu-fcions 

We print below some of the resolutions 
passed at the seventh All-India Anti-Unfoucha- 
bility Conference held at Belgaum in Decem- 
ber last. We have one remark and one 
suggestion to make. "We are against com- 
munal representation ; but if it be considered 


justifiable in the case of any community, the 
Adi Hindus are pre-eminentiy that communitj'. 
The Adi Hindus are, however, divided into so 
many castes and sub-castes, that it would not 
be possible to satisfy them by giving all of 
them representatives and appointments in the 
public service. 

Our respectful suggestion is that the Adi 
Hindus, in spite of provocation, should not 
adopt the policy of separatism and retaliation. 
Now' for the resolutions. 


Couxen. RErmsnxr.vTiox 

1. (al In view of (he fact that representation 
by nomination of tlie Depressed Classes in Council 
lias been found not only a total failure but at times 
a source of misebief. this Conference records its 
conviction that flic Depressed Classes should have 
their o-wn elected representative on all local and 
central representative bodies whose _ number will 
hear some propoi tion to their population in respect- 
ive jurisdictions. This Confeience also deems it 
desirable that appropriate electorate to return their 
representative wherever possible be constituted. 

PcBUC SEnncES .vxn Local Bo.ums 

2. (a) Tliis Conference requests the Govern- 
ment to insist upon preferential treatment being 
given to deserving candidates belonging to tlio 
Depressed Classes, not being converts to Cliristia- 
ity and ihihomedanism.and req^uesls the Governn- 
ment to declare fioni time (o time the peiventage 
of posts reserved for such deserving candidates. 


MrLtT.LHv Seriuces 

3. This Conference requests the Government 
that a certain number of Regiments be reserved for 
the Depressed Classes, and if this is not possible 
in particular regiments. Companies manned b-v 
Oiem may be organised. 

Bo.umixn SenooLS axd ScHOLAiisiirps 

4. This Confeience urges Government to estali- 
lish Boarding Schools for the Depiessed Clashes 
students, two at lea'll in each lingiiicfio Divisions 
in India of tlie High School grade wheie selected 
students could be given special training .and 
rendered fit for admission to tJie College classes It 
further ui-ges that adequate scholarships (enable hr 
poor desei-ving boys of (he Depiessed Ciasspt; 
should he instituted in all grade.s. 

Eel-atiox with the Hmro M^uia-Saeiia. Bra 

5. The Adi-Hindtis present in this Conference 
emphatically lay down that so long the Adi-Hindus 
are not admitted to ail the rights of Hindu religion 
and society including entry into temples, the Adi- 
Hindus do not and should not treat the Hindu 
Maha-Sabha or ibe Bliarat Dharma Malia-Mandal or 
any other similar Body, as in any wav representative 
of tlieir communities. 

Ara-Hrxntr as ax All-Ixdia Term 

9. Inasmuch as the so-called Depiessed Claeses 
in India considered untouchables, feel very highiv 
nettled by siidi question-begging designations as 
above, this conference thinks that it is most fitting 
to be hereafter called by (he name Adi-Hindus in 
tlie whole of India and outside. This Cenference 
empoweis 1(9 Seeie(aries to move the I era] and 
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Conjnil Goxernmcnteiuid all other Bodies concerned 
so that they will use this changed name of these 
classes, 

Co.\GavTtm,vaiox 

10. 'piis Conference thanks Karmnvir Y. K. 
hinnde.Jonndor and inemi'cr of the D. 0. JL Society 
for Jiavina: handed over tlic Poona D. C. M, Society' 
to the Adi-JIindn communities request the other 
bqciotios working for the welfare of tlie Adi- 
Itindii.s to do the same throughout India. 

Pact with the Coxgiie-ss Hindus 

11. In view of the several pacts like that of 
Lucknow, whicli the Indian National Congress 

from time to time entered into -wnth 
jL'diomedans tins Conference now deems it a very 
ingli _ lime that all other Hindus should come to a 
certain definite understanding with the Depressed 
Classes with a snow to bring about first a leal 
effective Hindu unity before entering into such 
pacts wifh non-IIindii-s in future and in tiiis 
connection requests tlio following gcntelmen to 
negotiate with the Gommifteo appointed bj' the 
recent All-Party Conference in Bombay. 

(D -itr. V. R. Shinde. B. A., founder of the 
1). 0. Jil. S. of India, and Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee of this Conference. 

(2) Mr. 0. R. Reddy, M A,.M. L. 0., President 
of this Conference with two members of the Adi- 
Hindus to be co-opted bj' tlicm jointly'. 
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weekly supplement. They are generally 

Tolc reproduced, and their 

selection is unexceptionable. Mzd India 
lias never been horsy and doggy and has 
nev-er gone m for sensational , nd vulS? 
pichnos. It has reproduced many worli.s^of 

and the portraits re- 
produced therein have been those of 
who have done something worthy. 


persons 


The ngali Stage in Ca cutta' 

Pf Calcutta dailies ],nvo 


Mr. Chintamani on Constitutional 
Methods 

The report of a recent speech of Mr. C. 
Y. Cliintamani’s contains the following 
passage : — 

Tho liboial party stood for attainment of full 
responsible Government for India at the earliest 
possible date and did not believe that, in llie 
existing cironmsfances of . the country, any' political 
method, other than constitutional, stood any chance 
of success. 

But it did not'sweai- by constitutional methods 
as if it were the Vedas or the Bible If in a good 
situation, the Liberal party found tliat there were 
methods other tluin constitutional which could be 
employed effectively .with ,a greater chance of 
success and with no ri.sk of doing more inpiiy' to 
the countiy itself than to its opponents, he 'had 
not the sliahest doubt whatever that the Liberal 
party would unhesitatingly discard, on such an 
occasion, wliat was called constitutional methods and 
adopt other methods whicIi it might believe to be 
more eifeetive. 


Cultural Features in the Daily Press 

It is a happy sign of tlie times that our 
daily papers liave been gradually introducing 
various cultural features. Even a lialf-anna 
daily like T?/e Bengalee lias been able to 
publish important contributions from eminent 
writers, sometimes with illustiations. 

Speaking of illustiations, one cannot but 
admire those to be found in lYciv India’s 


"’“Cli .space to the Bcimali 

norlraits” also puhlishuig 

portiaits and pictures of the actors and 
actresses ,n tiieir stage costumes 

Ibe theatre is not merely an in^^titution 
for popular amusement but- it has been in 
man3' countries an instrument of culture and 
enlightenment and may be a similar means 
awakening everywhere. We are 
not, therefore, against tiie stage or actors 

piintj must be promoted by all the means 
n our power, we Imve to Lqniie u ethS 
the stiBo in Monlb i, V 

in^ 

JS not lused to enable them to give uo f)iPi 7 - 
immoral lives. On the contrarv if ^ if 
them to gather round themselves a 

seductive wiles. fuinea oy tiimr 

advocates ff "sSl pm-iW 'Lre'”’' 

the Bengali theatres o\. Calci 

of conuplion. That is to Vav 

has been looked at from Vhe’ vlf ^“®''^‘on 

the oioial safety of ,0 

quently theatre-goers ll'.o %,S ST; 
we.ak-mmded persons' .snceunib. ft if' not ibo 
fault of these theatiek To uhich li ^ 
joindor may be (hat ft is the dufv 
gua.dians of p„bi,c .noiality " 
soiuccs of tenijitiitiim. It i.s f,,,- 
diat opiuln-smokiiig dens, 
brothels are iemoved,— at least 
thoroughfares But we do not at 
want to carry on any controvefsVa lo ■ 
lines. We oniv wnnt fi>/> 
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the matter from a different angle. We_ have 
asked them to do so more than once in the 
pages of Prabasi. 

Are ■'ve justified in having any places of 
amusement vhose existence presupposes and 
depends on the existence of a class of pro- 
stitutes? There are %igilance Committees and 
there are lavs for minimising or doing avay 
vith the evils of prostitution. So it may be 
taken for granted that all decent people vant that 
commercialised vice must be destroyed root 
and branch. But there are many respectable 
ladies and gentlemen vho pattonise thp 
Bengali theatres, vho at the same time vant 
that there should be social purity. They do 
not pause to think that social nurity is un- 
attainable so long as there is a demand in 
some form fora class of vomen of ill fame; 
and under present conditions, the demand 
for being entertained by professional actresses 
in Bengal is a demand for the existence of 
a class of vomen of ill fame. 

The problem before us is this. If ve 
vant social purity, ve must not have any 
institutions vhich dii'ectly or indirectly de- 
pend for their existence on commercialised 
vice. So either respectable vomen vould 
have to take to the profession of acting, or 
the theatres must be so reformed that the 
vomen of ill fame vho are professional 
actresses there may find it necessary and 
easy to lead pure lives. If neither of these 
bvo alternatives be possible, the Bengali 
theaties should not be pattonised by people 
vho vant all vomen to lead pure lives. The 
larger the number of our theatre-goers, the 
larger vould the number of theatres be. 
That vould mean an ever-increasing number 
of professional actresses, vhicli, as matters 
stand at present, vould be equivalent to an 
ever-increasing number of vomeu of ill 

It is not that no reform of the Bengali 
stage is possible. For in many countries 
there are professional actresses vho are good 
daughters, vives and mothers like other 
\-irtuous vomen. 


Humour in “Hindu Polity" 

Mr. K. P. Jayasval's “Hindu Polity" is a 
serious study of a serious subject But 
there is humour in its preface. For example, 
the author says therein that the manuscript 
of the vork vas ready in April, 1918. 

"The book va.s made over to Sir Asutosh 
dookorieo. vlio kindlv took upon himself the 


publication of tlie vork, placing it on the univei-s- 
ity s.v]]abus. 

“When a_fev chapters had been in type the 
autJior vas informed that scientific plagiarism vas 
at vork. Then, tlie manuscript vas stolen from 
Sir Asutosh, no other belonging out of the group 
from vhich the box of manuscript vas missing 
vas touched bj" the critical though secret admirer. 
Sir Asutosh infonned the police, vith tlie result 
that apiofessor vho claimed to have recovered the 
mannsciipt made it over to Sir Asutosh. After 
tliiee days’ confinement, the book obtained libera- 
tion.” 

“Set a thief to catch a thief”, so runs the 
proverb. We do not knov vhether in the 
present case the visdom of tho proverb vas 
proved by some tame plagiarist discovering 
the manuscript from the study of a brother 
artist. 

Mr. Pal’s Apology 

We vere rather surprised vhen ve found 
the portraits of Air. Bawla and his mistress 
in The Bengalee. We thought it must have 
been due to Air. Bipin Chandra Pal’s absence 
from Calcutta. We are glad to find Air. Pal 
apologising for the publication of these por- 
traits, saying: — 

“This has been done in my absence and vithout 
my knowledge and autliority, and I express my 
sincere reprret for Uie prominent publication of the 
portraits of Mr. Bavla and Mtmataz Begum “that 
have no title to tliis notice.” 


Mrs. Basant on Communal Differences 

At the AU Parties’ Conference Airs. Besant is 
reported to have said that communal differ- 
ences vould exist so long as foreign rulers 
vere there to throv the apple of discorcL 
Tliis is true ; but it is not the vhole truth. 
We cannot but admit that there are some 
causes of communal discoid aiisiugoutof our 
ovn beliefs, fanaticism, bigotry, “religious” 
.arrogance and superstitions vith vhich 
foreign rulers have little to do. 


Bounty for Steel Industry 

In addition to the protective tariff, the 
Indian people vill have to pay a bounty of 
75 lakhs of rupees to the steel industry. 
So more than tvo crores of rupees must 
be paid to the Tata Company’s shareholders 
by the Indian peojde, though that Company 
has not been required by lav to promote 
the interests of either the Indian vorking- 
men or the Indian technician.s. 
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Cjninanlal oppospcl ttie ffi-ant of protection 
to .stool imliislry lie sovorlv ciUici^ocl tlic tnanaKe- 
inont of the Tiita Oomjiinv l.ivisliiv distributed 
dividends to shnivlioldei's four years acto without 
takititr info account tliat doprc.sbion miKlvt come. 
Tiio Tata Compiny Iiad broken every promise Riven 
in ro.spoct of their latiouiers. Incidentally lie asked 
for a rulinir wlictlicr shaieholdors of Tatas who 
weio in this iioiiso would be entitled to vote. 

The Piesident said that tlieprattico in the House 
of Commons was that wlioic a siiarchoidcr of any 
Companv which iccoivcd suhsidyorprotoUion was a 
member of the House he would be entitled to exer- 
<'isc Ins vole Imt a> to the piopriety of his voting 
if was a matter entirely for pcisonal judgment of 
the memb'r The same procedtiic would be followed 
iicic as well. It wa.s di/Ruiif to apply liaid and 
ii't rule. The motion of Sir Cliarlcs limes was 
eanied. 

Tlmt tlio Tata sliareholdcrs would vote 
for the boiiiit}' to fill their own and tlicir 
co-shnrers’ pockets can bo easily understood. 
But did those Swarajist membeis wlio were 
not Tata sliarehokiors \oto for it because it 
was once doelaied by a Swarajist leader that 
the Swainj Paify would ask capitalists to 
conh-ibuto to tlicir party tuuds. 


' Sir John Marshall on the Antiquity of 
Indian Civilisation 

Sir John ^[^^shall, Director Gener.il of ArchaeoloRy 
in India, mtei viewed by a lepresontativo of the 
“Bombiy Cliioiiicio.’' expressed Rioat enthusiasm 
for the recent diacoveues at Jlalion-jo-Daro and 
Ilirappi The discoveries w'ouhf, li' believed, 
extend the history of Indian civilization to ascer- 
inmalilQ eras of pre-Bibvloni.m times. Thediscoveiies 
up nil now iiavc hiouglit (hem to nine buried cities 
revealed undei alternate strata of mud and similar 
material. They expe -t to excasmte still deeper, say 
about thirty feet. Tliere may be stilt three or 
four or five more ancient cities buried under the 
portions which still remain to he excavated. Tlie.v 
wmnld biing them to somewdiere no.ar 7 to 9,000 
li C. The cities that have been ahendy laid bare 
display, he said, the most interesting panorama of 
ancient structures, the lavoutof towms andstrects and 
an unusual amount of antiques luchidinR seals of 
great variety and distinction. There were, lie added, 
brought to view' tlie finest bricks he ever saw-. 
Tlie finds required the most aarefiil iiandling. And 
it would be premature, he observed, to anticipate 
too dcfimtelv at this stage the nature and character 
of tlie forgotten chapters of ancient history of this 
country now flirowm for examination by the 
scholars and the historians of the world. 


Communal Representation and the Indian 
Christian Community 

Three times, year after year, lias communal 
representation been condemned from tho 
presidential chair of the Indian Christian 
Conference. Though the Indian Christian 
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community is far le.ss numerous than tlie 
Moslem community, the former have sufficient 
faith in God, in their own ability and public 
spirit, and in their iioii-Cliristiau countrymen 
not to want any seats in representative bodies 
and any appointmeuts in the public service 
to be reserved for tliemsolves. There is no 
doubt that tlioir wisdom and cliarity will be 
justified by the results 


The Wisdom and Patriotism of 
Bengal Moslems 

A sm.all clique of .self-seeking pensons 
headed by Sir Abdur Raliim and otbersi 
wanted the Moslems of Bengal to support the 
Bengal Ordinance and thus earn the special 
favour of Government. With this object in 
view they convened a conference of their 
co-religionisfs in Calcutta and chose Nawmb- 
zada Svod Mobamecl Hosain of Sbaistabad as 
tlieir chairman. But tliey did not know their 
man. So when the Nawabzada went on 
reading a very patriotic speech, there was 
constei nation in the ranks of the schemers, 
and Sir Abdur Rahim and some others beat 
a hasty retreat from the place" of meeting 
The Nawabzada rightly called upon his 
fellow-believers to make common cause with 
other countrymen, as tliey are 
children of tlie same soil and neighbours, 
.slmring' one another’s joys and sorrows 

At a subsequent and larger public meeting 
of the Bengal Moslems, the Ordinance was 
condemned. 


Hindu-Moslem Unity at Nagpur 

The Jfoslems of Nagpur have shown great 
good sense and generosity and evinced con- 
fidence in their Hindu neighbours by not 
dempdiug that tlio latter are not to lead 
musical processions before mosques even at 
the time of public prayers. It is for the 
Hindus to show that thw confidence has not 
been in the least misplaced. 


ai-onaa, oetwement 

^om what we have read in the Lahore 
Iribunc, winch keeps up its reputation for 
levcl-headedness and persistent ' endeavour to 
be fair, it does not appear that the Hoiiat 
agreement has been accepted by the Hindu 
refugees in general. It is a pity that the 
hoped-for settlement is not yet an acconi- 
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pli’^Iicd fact But how can it bo ^'O, if (ho 
Hiiuhi? (io not fool llml llu-y luuo jxot o\on 
bale justice and that then lionour. Ini's lunl 
propeity would be safe in future • 


Fine Arts and Mnsic in Lucknow 

Lncknciw to be cont^iaBilated upon 
UolditiK a successful exhibition of works 
of Indian Ait, old and nc", of lauoiis sciiooK 
Perhaps at no otliei Indian Ait cxliibifioii 
weip so iiiaiiy tine old ivatei -colours ami 
albums shown ii' at Lucknow 'I'lio useful- 
ness and deliichtful chunictor of the oxlnlution 
were much onimiiced hy the lectin es and 
talks of Dr James H Cousins, who is so 
11111 ennttiiii^ iii his labours to biiiif^ about a 
light inidei standing and nppiociatiou of tlie 
Indian Fine Arts and wim possi^sos (piite 
unusual insigiit and powers of lucid ex- 
position 

Mr. N*. r Jlelifa. I. C S, wlm miti.ited 
the moxemeiit for this exhibition and woikcd 
hardest for it. Inis thoieby e.irnod the thanks 
of the Indian public. 

Tlieic lias also been a successful All- 
India Alusic Conference at tiic capital of 
Oudh. A nK)^culent lias been f'Ct on foot to 
establish a Music Colleec and Ait Calieiy 
tlieie for wliich moic tlian Rs -JO.ono ha« 
been already collected. 


The First Kamala Lecturer 

fcir Asutosh Mookoijec endowed the 
Ivainala lectuicship in connection with the 
Calcutta IJniieisity in memoiy of liis beloxed 
daughter Kain.ila Devi, who ]ucdeccascd him 
And he also chose Dr. Annie Bcsai.t as the 
fir-t Kamala lectin er, 2so better clmicc 
could haee been made. As the lectuies are 
named after a woninn, it xras quite in the 
fitness of things that the most leanied xToniun 
in India was chosen to deliver the first 
course of lectures. Those lectures liaie fully 
demonstiated the rightness of the choice by 
their thoughtfulness, insight and scliolar- 
slup 


Sir G. Sankaran Ffair’s Presidential 
‘ '' ^Address 

o address win 

delivered to the Soc 
ota m Conference at Belgaum he dealt chii 


ly with the st.itus of flm voine'i of Indii 
and that of the suhmeigod ehis-e.-, and Un' 
o.isto question, ile spoke, in pot, as 
MIows 

Tnuhtinn coin,: Lwobd iho diwn of hi-’or;, de- 
do- >> tbit voin-"! were free. ni fa t ns fiee n-. 
nun l«illi in 'O- -si and j-ohtml life. We have ;>/- 
munts of llio-e wiio are wniD'dj (.alle -1 j nniitive 
IiiIm'-. .amongst wliMn women, on tie t own a 'mint 
and n >t .'.s s. 1 1 nils of nun. took port in all the 
\anid lu'tixitiss uf_ life su h jjow an* itg-vrdcd 
IS i(< < iihxriy liusnih'ne 

P/iilv mitnoge (ii’Mpu! c.ty iiisnr'ge.) rmitinls-nx 
w ni„i\ii.K) I d( III il of freedom ton grov r-iip o onviii 
to il. f..> li< r ‘■ii-bond ninst nil de-i(p>or. \i'- of 
ison->nt must Is^ mi-etl It w.i- s,it(l t.-. ,n\ Ijigh-h 
intmlfer in the l.^gi-htue A-- mbiy that in .1 
g. iioration lie' tnori.dili of nmtiiu-- dn>' to r->ri> mar- 
nig-w.is i.ddlUufi i’.)lu.-iiiiv niii't be :d«ilis!e d. 
Right toisantnvl .1 -is ond nnni'ue t in 1 eioni-'-hd 
only if ino wife is cnen He’ right todnm diu.te.* 
on the v.inu ground ts'gUhrr with a «liire of tii • 
iui'Kiiul s pis.) 1 1\ I’dlj g-iinv il id lur n .a s.if, guard 
to the wife who for n i-on- of h* dth was nn- 
V ilht'g to Si.e .as wife \ wife m -m h < in um-'niis s 
should Ix' prote ie .1 fmm la r htisbiud 

It ,i|i|.nrs to me that r, ir supreme eflorf slriiM 
bo directeil to s aainng women the s I’m' iiglit .as 
iiifii so far .Is naiit to xote in de-lmns of mt'iib'i' 
and the riglii to i)s (dretivl ns memi> rs of miiniei- 
palitiei: L.-K.al and Disti'ctll'xanls, rroi-ini i il < ’emi- 
' ils .and liiij 'rial Leg-s!,iiive mbly. is < enieiiit d 
Tiie pjwer t' xoie will se< iir.> th" retiiin of ifieit 
siippiiieix The piss. .lire exeii .is xoVrs 

or inemiis), wpl ss, ,,ps |f,e neces-u-i- lb foiiiis We 
arc lighting foi frotdnm onrsciios Jfnl 
If ^e do not fi d tlie dinin 
When It wo'-i s ,i sistei's j ain 
.tie x’o not I aso sl.vvcs indO'd 
SiiNis unworthy to be frotsl ? 

Let us tlioief.'re make up out mnids ih.Tt women 
'll lit li.aie \otesItl,e men in all Coittictls and tlu* 
cither women meclectid as moml.ers or only these 
who I'lcdge liiemsriits to do all m tlitir power to 
I'moie women's giioiaiccs. 

Ruoit AoctxsT f’vsTi Tcnvx.sx 

/Ihe other gti.a* uuostiriir with vliich tlie social 
lefoim a-so.,’ation deals is that of (he dopr.s s.'d 
classes. As in tlm case of xvoiuen, the tune has 
])i'sed when tlm N'on-ninhmin (■aste llindns and 
the other c.a=telcss Hindus jiai anv attention to 
the arguments based on ichgion. The Non-Brahmin 
Congiess winch is now- hokimg its so-efon in tliis 
town is .an answer to thO'O who still want toninin- 
tain the c.aitc system. The Non-Br.ahmm Hindus 
have determined so far as it lies m their power 
not to recognise tho su)>orioi iti of the Bralnnins. not 
to c-o-operate avitli them in those movements which 
involve tlie rceogpilion of these sacred texts 
which show the Binlimm superioiit.v. 

These facts ai e enough to show- that in the case 
of these low castes as m the case of avomen the 
main efforts of the social reform association should 
in iny opinion be directed to gixing them the 
power to vote and the iicht to be elected as mem- 
bers to all the Locsil Councils in particular and 
also to the superior councils. 
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Sir Sinkwan N liv on Franchise Exclu- 
sively for BTamial Work 

Sir C. Sankaran Xair iti moving at the 
Social Conference the resolution convcj’ing 
greetings to IMahatma Gamllii supported the 
iatter's snggestinn tliafc the franchise should 
be given extensively to manual workers. 

, “\Vc arc conoQincd.’’ said Sir Sankaran, “witli 
his social activities. Ho has taken up tlie crent 
task of uplift of the depressed classes and the 
removal of niitonehahility. Re has referred to it 
even in his Presidential address. _ One of tlio pro- 
posrjs in iiis se.hoine for Swataj is th.al the qnali- 
tication for franednso should he manual work. This 
is the first time such a proposal lias lieen jmt 
hofnro the world and it is one of far-reaching im- 
portance. But India is not prepared for it. India 
IS no more fit for it than Jerusalem was prepared 
for the advent of Jesus nearly 20 centuries ago. 
Tlie intellectual classes and_ the propertied classes 
have up to now held the right to po to Parliament. 
But neither of thccC should Iiave the riglit. It is 
tliose who engage in manual labour that should re- 
pre.sent the countr.v in the Assomhlies.” 

Wo cordially agree that manual labourers 
should have the vote. But we do not agree 
that f/try alone should have tiie vote. If the 
underlying principle be that those who do 
some kind of honest work or other, should 
enjoy the fiancluso, thou common sense and 
simple ohsorvation show that there are many 
kinds of work otlier than manual labour 
which also are necessary for human society, 
wliicli are useful and beneficial and wjiicli 
arc honesl Why should these kinds of 
work be disfranchised 

Wo have .also shown iu a recent number 
of the Modern Review by quoting from tlie 
sayings of Sri Krishna, Buddha and Je.sus 
that these great teachers of mankind did not 
understand merely raannnl labour by “work.” 

Let us briefly consider some of the reasons 
why persons are considered entitled to vote. 
They are considered entitled to vote, 

(1) Because they are the inhabitants of 
a country interested in its weal and woe 
According to this principle, all persons, in- 
cluding children, should have (he vote. 
But as children cannot use any discretion 
because of immaturity, therefore, in those 
countries where there is universal sufl’rage 
irrespective of sox or other considerations, 
there is only adult suffrage, not fianchise 
for children. This shows that it is an 
accepted principle that the voter should have 
some raatririty of judgment and some power 
to disciirainate between right and wrong. 
It cannot be said that manual workers are 
the only adult inhabitants of a country in- 


teresfed , in^ its weal and woe who possess 
some maturity of reason and conscience 

(2) Because tliey do some useful and 
necessary work for the country. We have 
already seen tliat it is not true that manual 
labourers alone do useful and necessary work 
for the country. 

(3) Because they are fit by their intelli- 
gence, _ knowledge, capacity, judgment and 
possession of conscience, to take part in or 
manage tlie affairs of the country. It cannot 
be_ snul that manual workers alone possess 
this kind of fitne.ss 

Tliero are manj' kinds of manual work 
wliicli can be and is done by machines, and 
these macliines have been devised and made 
with the aid of the human intellect Some 
machines turn out more work and more 
accurate work than labourers. All this shon-s 
that the exercise of the intellect is work 
of a higher order than mere physical 
work. Jlanual workers are to be given the 
vote, not merely because tliey perform cer- 
tain le.sults but because they possess -iu 
addiUon leason and conscience. If mere 
physical movements and their result were 
the reasons for proposing to give the vote to 
manual labourers, then it would not be 
easy to explain why the human being who 
plies the handloom is to have the vote' and 
wh}'_tiie power-loom which does moie weav- 
ing is not to have the vote, why the man 
who drives the plough is to have the vote 
and wliy the steam-plough wliicli does more 
ploughing is not to liave the vote, etc , etc. 

In fact, tlie manual worker is fit to liave 
the vote because be is a man ; and man is 
distinguished from biute beasts and machi- 
nery not by the capacity for physical work but 
by the possession of reason and conscience 
H manual work were all in all, why then 
is Mahatma Gandhi the lender of the people, 
instead of some illiterate strong peasant who 
is capable of far gi eater pliy steal labour than 
the Maliatma being our leader ? It is rather 
curious that men who owe their pre-eminent 
position _ to their own superior intellectual 
and spiritual development, not to their supe- 
lior physical capacity for mere manual work, 
entirely ignore the claims of intellectual and 
other nou-bodily tvork 

In Russia more than in any other coun- 
try the claims of manual avork have obtained 
the greatest' recognition. But the greatest 
leader of the Russian revolution, Lenin, was 
not a manual worker. He was a graduate in 
law of &t. Petersburgh Universits’ who practised 
law for some time. 
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Should nianunl hh m il ne o'u m n.> 
poli‘^0 the {lauchi'e, thi' i 'olt N\>iuhl lit> tl it 
inteiiottunl men vro i!d i < fin* niiuinium 
amouiit of inaminl w u t" (ju,ilif\ 

foi the vote, but it ^^olUl ho tluir intelhit 
iuul devotion thnt w uid n* i % them t» the 


t the 

.llliel)" 
lltfol till 


the h", , it *.0 !mji|i('n'^ ill it nep,,; ,),„»• 
'limltis yniti t.ik's hir'he''t t.uil 
flu* 'iud ne tue nrotbiv 

d tint tilt I '' mithority in 


for utitiiucluduhty. 


topmo=^t mug of tile 1 iddi r, net tin u 
little bits of inniuiil neil Iben ni Uu^'i i 
intellectual s-uptU'iiiti of a oeitaui kind has 
got its due 

do not 111 tlio least de--piso oi dciiji 
the dignity cf cvtii kind of manual labour 
But Me cannot admit tliat it alone jJO'se^vo-. 
Hiprerao value If manual labour weie the 
only tiling oi the chief thing or the chief 

thing of value to man, then the man Mho givO'. 
alt his energi to manual Moik Mould 

he the greatest of men But is it not n 
common expeiience that meie manual moiIc 

Mithout ain othei kind of occupation, 
flchonanfics ^ Even a siv hours' day foi 
labomeis Mould deliumiu'tsc them, if in their 
leisure houi- tlioir minds ivoie not usofuUy 
and iiinocentlj occupied. 

Extiernisni is not necessarily the higbo«t 
Misdoni, even if it be the c'ctionimm of 

Mahatma Gandhi, or of his quondam detrac- 
tor and locent adnmer Sir C Sankai.in 
Xau. 

Mahatma Glandhi — A Heretic 

It is popularly believed that according 
to oitnodox Hindumm it !« only the 
Brahmans who know the Sastras and mIio aie 
entitled to lay down vsliat is accoiding to 
the Sa'stra'i unci what not But a recent 
Bombav meeting presided ovei by a mei chant 
of the trading caste has made the pumounec- 
ment thnt tliose mIio uant to abolisli un- 
toueh.ability are hcictics Some of the men 
assetnhlcd there wanted even tolincli the 
heietics, including Mahatma Gnndlii Of 
couise. Ifaiiatmaji would be only too glad 
to undeigo miityrdom ; for that would toll 
the death-knell of nntouchabilitj'. But as he 
fights with the weapon of soul foice, we 
suggest tiiat he is not vvortlij of the steel 
(oi IS it the lope ’) of the Bombay heioes, 
and that they should tackle Mahatm.aji’s 
Big Bt othei Maulaiia Shankat Ali It stukes 
us, moieoiei, that lynching is not an ortho- 
dox llmdn practice, it is prevalent in the 
land of Ameuca and is, theieiore 
unfit to be practised by the iiolj' Bombay 
neioes \ve hope this pleading of oura, if 
not img cFe, heietics fiom 

iicniiig. 


Mr 6 K Dovnclliar’s Presidentu*’^ Address 

Tor sorm* vi*un pist theic in‘>e li-'cif 
Indian Soend <’ mfeienc' s in id m D-'crm. 
'liiis year one vv.is hoUi at Iklg.nim and thr 
cvtht'i at liUcknoM Tlie latter "iis jntsuied 
Old hj' ^Ii. (r K Dovadliai. Gf imn I'h'' 
Lcfuir) justly oh-oncs: - 

In the iicld ofsoi.nl sorviio Jh. Dcv.-idlnr Icids 
a dodn.itod life .and lins i v ccmciot** ris-utfs siioMri 
hoM much sorsii’c one mduidnt! ran ivnd* r tii lie* 
CTiiso of iiuinmilv and pn'iriCt’s nroiiued he is 
inspired bv tin* spmt of sfrviio and s,v nfii*’ lie 
H the nioiin.1 spud .ind tlie iriuduic ceniu« of 
socin! senico oigini?..ifio;i- m P' o;i i and Jjojnl-iv' 
which oloquentiv uioci.uiii tlic f.utli iiiit i- in him 
and .lie visiiilo deino'istMtions of his m ineilo'is 
organimig capuify. 

M’llh reference to Ins addioss the same 
paper ohsei i es ; — 

It IS a truism lo «aj- th.at uiternal raiises aio 
rc-ponsible for ibe rise an<l fall of nations B*'^ 
action and consonatisni m the social sphere (cad fo 
decay no less than thev do in (ho politic d sphera. 
and ihe Liberals, whoso eves are directed to the 
future and who profoundly hsheve in the necc-suv 
of prom ess bivo lUrretore alwiivs lyttudea social 
retoims as ‘a vital foice’ tou-o the won!' of the 
prosideni. ’for the improvomout of the vast masses 
of onr coimfrvmen even for their politnal advipce 
The president pointed out tlio es-entnt oliiectne 
of social irfomi Mhifh is noihing hut sosia! justice 
Eirste and amniiatcd institutions, injiiuons tus- 
toins .md prat til cs and woivtluiig v\hn-Ii hreeas 
intolerance and class arrogance, uuioms the in- 
tellectual and spiiitvnl OHtlo'k. lends to soaal 
cruelty .and ineoualit.y and in shoit enslaves 
instead of einancip dine the m.inliood and woman- 
hood of a commnndv must he ticaletl ns nnmu.al 
to erowih and pi»eiys- In the woivls of Hr. 
■Dev.uiluai, ‘luun.an hoi tie .as siirli must he respect- 
ed wliatevor be his or her condition or st.vtu- in 
life and iii-espeitiva of his or her se\. c.a.ste and 
craed the pitnciplcs of spintad eqinldv inculc.at- 
ed hj a liberal Tolmion limb emiiliasises the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatlioiliood of God 
and of equa' cdirenslun neces-it.ded bj common 
nationahsin mus’ be rccoKnized cheerfulh. oidin.ary 
human iishts .and civic pnvilcges bom" the 
foundidions of spudnal cqii.ahfy and equal citizen- 
ship’. S'vci.d lefotm mspned In such a high 
democratic idc.al is nece=san to solve the piohlem 
of Indian natinnahtv, unde the various coinmum- 
tie- Hindu Muslim P.iraeo and ChnUian, in one 
lovma bond and furnish the bisis for national 
greatness Tim lemovad of untouchability is 

one of the puncipal pkanks of tlicCongiess platform, 
and the pioeecdmgs of the Liberal Federation 
would show th.it the Libei ils .are also equally 
Keen on the subject . . .. Tne question li is been 
e.arnestly taken up bj the Hindu 31 aliasabha 
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Jsiso. [iio_ ticvo(e(l luboiii-s of Iho Arya Samaj 
lor brinK-itii; about their Jiitlifi? of canal 
citi?on';hip and movement. It locordcil the view 
tiiat the eacte. .^.v.^tem was Iho gioalest obstacle 
to national solidaiit.v and that it should be imni»- 
di.itoly di«eu-dod. Tlio svstom has struck suck 
deo|) roots that its dostniction is likely tO' 
tako a proity loni: time. A wider and a kcenei • 
rocn!i:nition of ibs evils is necessary before much 
Invidway can lie inado_ The relaxation in the 
riyidity of oastc-nilcs in \arious paits of tlie 
countr.v may, however, be regarded as the 
besinning- of the end. 


uiieshon is full ^ danperous possibilities aceordinp 


HI Uie rrencii zone, and it declares 'Yh^t 
rrance is bound to occupy the Spanish zone if it 
be shown that Spain cannot subdue the nadres. 


Political Principles Affected by Colour 
Skin 


of 


Wbei) nil}' people of European extraction 
revolt nnd assert their independence, fhe 
gorernmont established hj' them is recognised 
by European states, if not, at once, at least 
in course of time. But the Jfoors are not 
Europeans and therefore the “Republic of 
the Rifi"' established by tliein has not been 
thought wortliy of recognition by France 
which lias recognised the Soviet Government 
of Russia. The unfriendly attitude of France 
will be understood from the following extract 
from T/tc Literary Digest : — 

The Jfnnr’s pridt' of Ancestry and tlie memoi’y 
of a magnificent past in having been tiirice victori- 
ous over Spun is said to have hem hotly rekindled 
bv Ins success against the Spaniards in liforocco, 
w'here. after fifteen years of continuous wartire, he 
has forced the Spanish to the coast and to adopt a 
defensive position. Thus, it is pointed onf, the 
Spaniaids lose all their giin.s in the nioiint.ainous! 
district of Morocco where A bd-EI-K rim, the Moroccan 
leader, not only avanfs to hold the ground taken, 
but seems re.solved to establish fiie independence 
and self-'Ictcrniinafion of his people. He contends 
that tlie Moors alone are able to preserve tlie peace 
and administer the ennntiy in accordance with the 
wishes of its inhabitants. But the_ Spanisli press 
note tii.at the evaeu.iUon plan being carried out 
under the supervision of General Primo de' Rivera. 
President of the Sp.mi.sli Military Directorate, and 
H'gli Commissoner in Morocco, did not contemplate 
the relmtinishinent of riglits held b.v Spain under 
tlie Fmnen-Spanish agreement of 1912. On the 
otiicr hand, the Madrid Eftonrt reports that Abd-El- 
Kriro not only claims the iiglit to establish an auto- 
noraons government in all tlie territory occupied by 
him wlien tlie war witli Spain began, regardless of 
the boundary lines dtawn in the Franco-Spanish 
Tre.aty of 1912 lait he aetnall.y has civic authorities 
funeiioning and is .said to have formed a cabinet. 

Tlie “Republic of the Rilf’ is the name the tiibcs- 
men give to their political home.staad and they 
claim tliat they have never recognized the validity 
of Morocco’s partition into zones and protectorates. 
According to the RifF view, there is only one means 
of demonstrating sovereignty, and that is actual 
occupation. Insiippoit of their contention they 
assert that the judicial authorities, are functioning 
normaliv m all the territory occupied by their forc- 
es. Now the international aspect of the Morocco 


Russia and Narcotics 

file following welcome news has come from 
Russia. In many ways New Russia is setting 
an example to tlie older imperialist nations 
ot Europe, llie message runs as follow^s;— 
On . N^OYeinher 6, 1924, the Council of Permle’s 

such as cocaine and its salts, opium and its com- 
morphium, heroin, etc In acemdance 
ouant f Commissariat S' rtm 

iV ® ^iiji^tanccs reqim-ed annuiiliy for 
medical purposes. The produSion of naroitics 
may only ho carried on by the departments of the 

m?nf'"witI?"??e°"’l?P nft®’ pSuVagree- 

Health Commissariat, and the 

evchisivplv^ •'U'ticles are conducted 

^ ‘iepartments of the Commis- 

saiiat for Foreign Trade only with the approval 

hshef by iimits^estah- 

p Lifonnaiion d; licueto, Nov. 20. 1024, 

referred to Russia as 
^ I® ^vhich Avas standing 

ontsido the League of Nations and might 
therefore upset any arrangement arrived at 
by the nations within the League. This 
declaration which practically embodies the 
American proposals of restriction of opium to 
the amount required annually ' 
purposes should relieve the mind 
concerning Russia’s attitude. 


for medical 
of any fear 


C. F A. 


Inter-Religious Unity 


Tlie foil Giving 
me from the Rev. 


brief account has reached 
„ 4 . 1 1 1 1 L C. Vinslaw concerning 

a reheat held by an International Fellowship 
group near Bombay Amid much activity to 
promote Hindu-Mushm Unity such quiet work 
as this should not go uurecorded. He writes 
as follows "lues 

..bungalow in Juliu, near Bombav where 
Mahatmaii convalesced after his opeiSn wic 
thioiigh the kindness of its owner fhe^ scene nn 
fathering from the et^eiling^of Doc 5 to 
Biat of Dec. /. Tins was the first ‘Retreat’ of tllS 
Bomliay International Fellowship, yfiien between 

and^Y?-SS>= Mohammedans, Cluistians 

assembled in conference to discuss the 
implications of brotheiliood, and still more to livi 
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out brotlierlioocl in hvo days ot friendly intercourse 
and quiet woT'itip ioftotiier. 

The discussions were lield under tlio cliaii man- 
ship of Hr. 5lir/;i Ali Aklor Kiinn. ^^llose aUle stim- 
niinn tip at the close of cneh meeting added enor- 
mously to the value of the conference. Tito iwial 
implications of biotliorhood were dealt rvijh by Dr. 
Zachatins : the political hv I’rofcssor W.idm: the 
economic hy Hr. 11- 5r. .loshi and Hr. N M. .loshi: 
the relicious hy Dr. JIacXtcol. The discussions 
which followed, while indicatinc plenty of healthy 
diversity, yet loft the impression of a solid centr.il 
af'tmmt. which if only it could bo widely 
disseminated throufrhoiit the land, would form the 
foundation of a .strons eddice of nnitv. 

But far more valuable than the discussions were 


the times of iiiliniate fcllouslitp in pniycr and 
social intercourse. Uoie all haniers of race ami caste 
and ciecd were suiniounie']. We fed toaotlier, played 
tOircther, )iraycd together. There wa- no niiidii 
'and Mussalnian, Patveo and CTirisfian. Iniiiaii and 
Kuropc.an. Imf one l.imiiv of GodV childien. It 
would have delisliled Mahafinaii's luurt, as he lay 
e.arlicr in the year on his tomh on that upiier 
vci'.mdali. if lie could have scon invmiou (he rrather- 
inc nhich would n'Scmlde tiierc l»e{oie tic; year 
was out. 1 am ronvincod that it is i)y such experi- 
ence of actual fellowship. o_f unify in action, that 
the mists of misundorstandina and prejudice will he 
most quickly cleared away, and a unify which is 
no mere Up-unity, tad a heaU-uuity. ;« hieved”. 

0. F. A. 


THE MAHAHSHI DEYENDl^AEATH TAG0RE^>= 

By professor DR STEY KONOW 


5 have come together here to-day to 
commemorate the anniversary of the 
death of one wlio occupies a unique 
-■^mosition in the history of Santiniketan. as in 
■■^tiie development of tlionglit in India on 
the whole. 

Twenty year’s have passed since Deven- 
dranath Tagore left this world, hut he still 
lives amongst us, and on every festive occa- 
sion we come together here, at tire very 
spot where ho so often sat down in medita- 
tion and sought ‘and found peace. 

Ilis whole life rvas devoted to the search 
of tnitli, which from time immemorial has 
been the leading feature in the longings of 
tlie noblest men in this country. He was 
himself, in his -family traditions and in his 
whole spiritu.al. attitude, a succe.ssor of the 
thinkers and seers of bygone ages, nlio had 
given up every senicli for wealth and 
worldly profit in order to realize man’s 
ultimate aims 

And above all ho wa-' filled with the 
spirit of the TJpauishad, with its lofty flight 
of thought into the realms where man's 
thought ceases to vibrate in response to the 
impressions of the senses from contact with 
the multifarious objects which constitute our 
daily life, andwiieioit is crystallized in sacred 
^Ki holy silence before the unfathom- 

t ^'^deiiyiog life and the universe. 

- '"It the same time his mind was open 


and he was prepared fo acknowledge truth 
wherever ho found it, in the scriptures of 
other religions as in the Upnnishad. There 
was every wliore tlio same tost, which ho 
applied : wherever God, in his exalted purity, 
revciilod himself, tliere trntii was to bo found. 
The whole univci’so is only a single, gran- 
diose revelation of Him. the only one, who 
listens to the piayors of our heart, and whom 
we can only come near in the spirit. Un- 
necessary are temples and sacrifices and 
austerities, whoever pin ifies his heart, can come 
fo Him, when he turns away from sin and 
sincerely repents of his shortcomings. And 
before- Him iiigli and low, rich and poor are 
equal, because the heart alone counts. 

He was universal in his conception of 
God, but ali the same he was intensely 
Indian. His mind was searching for the 
infinite, the eternal, behind all the chang- 
ing things in life and in the world, and ho 
felt how this search had nowhere led man 
higher than in India, in the tiiinkiug and the 
visions of the Upanishad. 

He wandered about in his country, and 
his unselfish idealism and Ids pure charactei 
won for him tiie devotion and affection of 
Ids people, who gave him tJie name under 
which we reineniher him, the Maharshi. 

His .spirit is here among ns Heiethero is 

Bead in Santiniketan on the anniversary of 
die Haharslu’s death. .January 19. 1925. 
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light -which we can see in the highest 
thoughts, the loftiest ideals, which every 
nation, every civilization has produced. 

We should remember this, if we want 
to follow in the footsteps of the Maharshi. 
Everyone of us is, with thousand links, bound 
up with the flashes of eternal light which our 
forefathers have seen. And we are better able 
to see as they did than otherwise, because our 
eyes are like theirs Let us not search out- 
side of ourselve'i, not away from the path of 
our ancestors, let us not be dazzled at what 
at first sight appears more beautiful, more 


exalted. We ourselves, with all our tradi- 
tions and all our in'.ierited ideas, are tiie reflex 
of the same light, and we must try to see it 
Avith our own eyes. 

And Avhen we bow doivn to-day in re- 
verence to him whose spirit ive feel in these 
surroundings, Avhich ivere once familiar to 
him, Ave sliall gather strength in the memory 
of him, who taiiglit ns to go our u-ay for- 
ward towards the one trutli, besides Avhich 
there is nothing else, Avhere tlieie is peace 
and bliss. 

Om santih, santih, santili. 


HINDU POLITY^'^ 


( A Review ) 


I E an age dui’ing which politicians of ei'ery 
creed and colour (white, brown, black etc.,) 
are I'ying with one another in order to 
“give constitution” to India, as a panacea for 
all eA'ils, the “Hindu Polity” of 7\Ir. JaA*as- 
Aval may appear as a sublime Joke ! With 
serene self-confidence he brushes aside the 
constitutional hustlers, and dubs tlieir ultramo- 
dei-n constitutional fabrications as anacliron- 
isnis ! “You seem to believe, Sirs, that India 
is constitutionally incompetent to evoli'e a 
constitution ?" — so Ave seem to listen to Jlr. 
Jayaswal interrogating our constitutional 
tnsvalcwmas, with a devastating irony ! Well, 
facts are sometimes terribly disconcerting and 
Jlr. JajmsAval’s challenge is based on the 
solid foundation of facts. Every page of his 
monumental Avork discloses some solid, indis- 
putable facts about the constitutional life of 
tbe Ancient Indians. People may differ from 
liini in matters of detail, touching explanation 
and interpretation but none can dispute that 
ho is the first constitutional historian of India 
who has notonly rediscovered the most precious 
pages of our political life but has made that 
lost history bve again in all its titanic 
struggles and deathless grandeur. 

With profound insight Mr, JayaSAval 
divides his book into two parts tracing faith- 
fully tfie two mainlines of Hindu Constitutional 


, -. HmUu Politv •. A Consfituhonal History of 
India m Hindu Times. By K. P. .Tayaswal, JL A. 

Published bv Butterwortli 
& Co-, 6, Hastings Street, Calcutta (India), 1924. 


evolution — monistic and pluralistic — Avhicli 
seem to be the political connteipart of the 
metaphysical evolution of ancient India. Ho 
shows that “the early Vedas know onlj'- 
monarchy.” But so much moonshine and 
nonsense has been Avritten on “oiiental” 
monarchies (synonymous Avith barbarous 
tyranny as a matter of course! ) in general 
and Indian monarchy in particular by omni- 
scient foreign historians that Mr Jayaswal has 
been _ obliged to describe the republican 
tr.aditions and iusitiitions firet ; so that the 
mind of the reader may be prepared to realise 
correctly the strictly legal and responsible 
character of Hindu monarchy. “Going back 
to tbe oldest literature of the race, we find 
from the Vedas tiiat national life and activities 
in tbe earliest times on rGcoid,Avere expressed 
through popular assemblies and institutions 
The Saim'f? was the national assembly of the 
whole people or Yisah. “It could elect the 
Bajan. It could re-elect a king who had been 
banished and were thus “the soA'ereign body from 
the constitutional point of A-iew”. He quotes 
from Rig Veda (X. 191.3) a prayer for a ‘com- 
mon saniiti and common policy of state, a 
common aim and a common mind'. 

_Mr. Jayaswal has resisted tlie temptation, to 
which ordinary minds Avith the pretensions of 
scholarship would have succumbed, to 
lay down the causes of tbe origin of Hindu 
Republics ' The Greek analogy ivonld have 
been handy, but the author of Hindu Polity 
does not possess the easy circumlocution 
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of our too numerous scholars of auiquities, 
and lie has therefore spared us from voluble 
quotations from Greonidge on this point. 
Pi'om tlie Soimi/ and Sahha j\Ir. Jayaswal 
passes on to the discussion of republican institu- 
tions. With a rare mastery of the entire body of 
our Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit literatures he 
leads us through the trackless path of 
antiquities to the precints of constitu- 
tional liberty upon u'hich the fabric of our 
ancient civilisation was based. He first 
states the earliest references to nmr-monar- 
cbical constitution in the early Brahmanas 
and tlicn proceeds to the critical examination 
of such technical expressions as Sun;*?/;;! and 
Gann Ho repudiates tlie equation of Gana 
nitli tribe ; because such an equation 
would stagger Panini, contradict tlie sense 
of Jatakas, and make the expositions of such 
Avorks as Amarn-Hosa and Kasika liopelessly 
absurd in order to maintain the infallibility 
of Honier Williams. Hr. Jayaswal quotes a 
Jaina text to explain Ga7ia. It states that 
‘'there is also an abuse of the term. The 
examples given of its right use are, the 
Gana of the ^itallas (a known republican 

community ) and the Gana of the Pura, ie. 

the Pura Assembly. As an example of its abuse, 
tlie Gann of Vasus (Yasu gods) is given by 
the commentator •• In other ivords the 
application of the word to a non-constitutional 
body IS distinguished Tlie constitutional 
Gann is the real Gana and in tlie eye of the 
Jama authority it lias a mind It is an or- 
ganised conscious body of men like the 
political assembly of the Hallas or the As- 
sembly of the corporate Paura. It is a cor- 
porate assembly as opposed to a mere multitude 
or chance collection.” (p 32) 

Mr. Jayaswal has shewn how mere grammati- 
cal works such as those of Panini. Patanjali, 
and Katyayana can yield to a juridical mind 
ample materials for the reconstruction of the 
constitutional life of the ancient Hindus. The 
most significant fact with regard to Panini is 
that ho does not know the religious Samgha 
of the Jainas and Buddhists, to him Samgha 
is a technical terra which “denoted the politi- 
cal Samgha”. There are great scholars in 
our country as well as abroad ivlio may say 
to us, “you might have republics, but they are 
of the tribal stage”. The implication of this 
statement is very obvious to any student of 
constitutional history. But Mr. Jayaswal has 
pointed out to us that this attitude 
was anticipated long ago by Panini rvlio was 
not only a great grammarian, but was a seer 
who had anticipated the degradation of the 
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modern Hindus, and by a simple grammatical 
rule the great Panini dismisses the possibility 
of there being any mistake ivitli regard 
to_ the real nature of the ancient republics 
His rules (Y. 3. 114 to 117) point unmistakably 
‘to the stage of a developed, the familiar Hindu 
society, as opposed to a tribal stage.” But 
alas ! Panini, we forget, is more quoted than 
read ! 

The results of Mr. Jayaswal’s discussion 
“are that samgha is contrasted ivitli monarchy 
and that a samgha or a Hindu republic iiad 
Brahmin members, Kshattriya members and 
other castes, i. e. the personnel of the samghas 
was not composed of one state, caste or tribe”. 

The author’s interpretations of Sastropajivin 
and Rajasabdopajivin samghas are extremely 
illuminating. According to him “their respect- 
ive constitutions enjoined on the- members 
to be skilled in military art in the former and on 
the rulers of every privileged member to bear 
the title in the latter.” The samghas were 
political institutions and not originally 
religious. But the religious samghas furnish 
us witli the elaborate rules of procedure that 
safeguarded the maintenaiiee of political organi- 
sations against party factions. Mr. Jayaswal 
lias shewn that tiie Hindus Avere not only 
thorough in their philosophy and religion but 
AA'hat is not admitted, Avere also extremely 
definite and careful ivitli regard to 

their polity. Our gifted author slioivs “that 
the history of the birth of the Buddhist Samgha 
is a history of the birth of the Monastic Order 
in the AA'orld. This history, therefore of the 
birth of the religious brotliorliood of the 
Buddha from the constitutional ivonib of the 
Indian Kepublic is of interest not only to 
this country, but to the Avorld at largo”. He 
proceeds to say that though “it u'as a 
case of boiroAving no doubt, yet at the same 
time, there ivas an original idea behind it 
which only a grea*^ mind could conceive. The 
originality consisted in transfe'Ting the 
constitution of a political corporation to 
religion and conjurina: up an organisation 
to perpetuate the being of that religion”. 

The Greek raid led by Alexander did not 
produce any striking results on the civilisa- 
tion of the ancient Hindus, but the crop of 
Avriters whom Alexander brought in the tram 
of his army is cited by modern histriographers - 
from quotations to prove certain facts 
congenial to the official mind. To many people 
the Greek evidence is regarded as a sort 
of divine favour for their case. Though not 
subscribing to this mentality, yet in the pre- 
sent case Ave are grateful that the Greeks 
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ever came to record their testimony to the 
ylorioii'; and flonrishinc condition of Hindu 
Republics in the Runjah llodern cultre- 
historians nho do not know the difference be- 
tween oligarchy and aiNtocracy and regard 
Pliny as a Greek writer, accept Rrpuhlie 
a Greek invention but tlie Greeks were 
brought up in the nni-oiy of political 
insGiutions, and their evidence on this point is 
exG’cniely interesting Alexander came and fought 
republics of various nature, some were aristo- 
cratic, some domnciatic, others combining the 
good fcatuies of both, and several others were 
rilled by joint kings. Hi. JayaswaPs identification 
of the .sites and peoples mentioned by the Gieek 
uriters with those mentioned in Saiiskidt liter- 
ature. and his repudiation of already accept- 
ed ideiiGfications will not only necessitate' 
an early rcvi.sion of text-books but place the 
history of India in a continuous plain of 
evolutiou. 'wtueb really uxakes, all IdstOTles 
woith reading. lYc are grateful to Hr. Jaya.s- 
wal for having identified tlia iniinortal Kathas 
of tlio IvafhopaniGiad uith tlio Kathas who 
“ueie one of the most powerful nations of India 
TOpniod for courage and skill in the art of war”. 
The familiar dictum is once more illustrated 
that the nursery of free thought is freedom. 
‘Their men and women uiariiod by choice 
ami their women observed the piacUce of 
‘Sati'. According to Straiio amongst them, 
‘the b!mdsoine''t man is clioson a king.'" — 
Rather a strange constitution ! Wiiat a cliaucc 
for our great poet Tagore in such a republic ! 
Not less masterly is ;Hr. JayaswaPs 

e.xpo-ition of (he technical Hindu constitu- 
tions Hr. Jiiynswalhcre does not speak in tlio 
tcim ofEinopcan categories, but resuscitates 
the old tecbnicai terms such as the 

llliaiQiin uhich means ‘‘teniporaiy ruloishij)", 
till' Svarapia which signifies “that tlie Strn-ral 
luki was taken from amongst equals and was 
niiuic President and tiiat selection v.as based 
upon merit which evidently refers to an election 
■ >i "election of the President fioni among-t 
liie ineniher." of the G.ana or Council." the 
Vairajiin whicli ii'as a dcniociMtic coii'titu- 
ti'iii of an advanced typo according to which 
“lUe wholo country or nation took the con- 
I'ct.iUon of rulcrsfiip". the Ihnirajijn or the 
dii'd riiier'iiip uhich oht.aiucd in Nepal in 
th.’ and beventh centuiif-. ffie Arn- 

jaht r.i non-ruler i^f.itc, the idc.d of which 
" as (litvt ‘'{.a'v v.,as t'i he taken -w the nibw 
mi'l Old <h(-T.. should he no ninn-nilci. 
'In*' hi ia of Oif. Siute - 13 .; considered to ho 
t" cmiiirl .'i£:re-,‘Uirnt or social cmitraet he- 
tv.e, *) i!,.j -j-jip, ...(k; extreme 


democracy almost Tolstoian in ideal, and 
lastly the Viuuldha Rajjand' or States ruled 
by parties. ^Ir. Jayaswal then enquires into 
the real basis of these States. His^^ observa- 
tions are veiy important. He says: “The basis 
of every State lias been in all ages and in 
all climes to a great degree ethnic — tribal or 
national. Tlio real question is ulietlier a 
State organisation is yet tiibal — priinitivc, 
habitual and customary or it is the outcome 
of intelligent thinking of theories, of conscious 
experience and experiments. The .stage 
when state is felt to be based on contract 
and the ruler is regarded to be a servant of 
the ruled and when political loyalty is ever 
open to strangers is a liigh water-mark of con- 
stitutional development. Yoti iig and ballot voting, 
motion, resolution and legislation, legalism 
and formalism in procedure of deliberation 
are other indices of that stage”. 

It is iiuposslble witbux the narrow space 
of a magazine review to condeii.se the many 
original things which Hr. Jayaswal has so 
brilliantly said in his monumental work Y’o 
shiill tiy to draw the attention of the readers 
to several points of first-rate importance, 
in oiir fntnio .studie' 5 . The concluding 
lines on the disappearance of republics 
from India, have been probably uritten not 
with ink but with tears. “IVith tlio end of the 
fifth ccntiiiy, republics disappear from Hindu 
India Tlio old Lichchavis quit the political 
scene, a branch iiiiniigiating into xsopal. The 
young Pusliynniiti-ns vanish in the air. The 
following century s.aw tlie final exit of Hiiidii 
constitutionalism from the stage of History. 
All that was good camo down from the 
age of Todic Eoiofatliers, all that progress 
which had been achieved since the compo"i- 
tion of the first Ri!c, all that gave life to the 
mechanism of State bade good-bye to the Land, 
Repuhlicanisni was fiist to begin the Great 
Departure to load the dirco of fiolitical 
N'irv.ana. IVo have niiderj-tiiod only one 
verso of that epilogue — the praise of the swonl 
of destruction uliicli nature irivos into the 
hand of the harhariati. But the other ver-O" 
arc yet a riddle. The real causes of that De- 
j)artnro whicli the oiiilogiio should ilisclo.so 
remain undeciphered 

Fioni .'.50 A. C. onuavds Hindu history 
melts into brilliant biogr.ajJiie.s — isolated 
fj(.ms without a common string of national 
and coramuiial life. IVe got men great in 
virtue or groat in crime—wo get }!ar"lia 
,a>ul G;r-anka, Vasodh.arnian Kalki and San- 
Par.icharj a. !nit they are --o high aliovo tljc 
common levfl, that they .are only helpIo-.-ly 
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adraivod and sacredly respected. The com- 
munity ceases to breathe freedom ” 

In a political world where republics 
existed side by side witli moiiarohie.s, the 
latter cannot be purely autocratic. There is 
very little evidence to prove that the Hindu 
monarchj' was absolute, but there is plenty 
of evidence to show that the kings 
of Hindu India were responsible and con- 
stitutional heads of the state. In the Yedic 
ago. the 8amil) was the sovereign Assembly 
and the high functionaries Avho represented 
file various interests of the coiumiinitj’' Avere 
called the “king-niakers” and though at a 
later stage, “the Idngsliip has become here- 
ditary,'’ “the theory that Hindxr kingship xvas 
elective was never forgotten". “Tlie tlieory 
was a living force as late as tlie time of the 
Pala kings of Bengal Gopala claims the 
benefit of the principle of election in his 
inscription. He says that the people joined 
his hand with Sovereignty and put an end to 
anarchy." “By the inscription of Emperor 
Kharavela it is evident that Hindu Corona- 
tion could not take place before the com- 
pletion of the twenty-fourth year of the 
king-elect .... This was the age when ordi- 
narily a Hindu was supposed to have com- 
pleted his academic career in the period of 
Upanishads ” The piofoundjuristic scholarship 
of Hr.K.P Jayaswal comes into full play when 
he discusses tlie mucli-niisquotod theory of 
divine origin of kingship. He shows that the 
Manava Hharma-Sastra whicli “was written 
under tlie Eevolutionary regime of the Brah- 
min Pushyaniitra preached that the king 
should not be despised because he was only 
a man; he ivas a deity in human form.. . 
The Man.ava Code twisted the import of the 
Coronation ritual invoking tlie help of gods 

to the elected king in his new career The 

theory of the Manava Code ivas never approved 
or adopted by a single subsequent law-book. 
By constitutional writer the very theory was 
converted into a divine theory of scrviiudc 


of file Ling to the subject, that the king was 
a mere servant or slave of the people and 
that he was made so by the Creator." Thus 
brushing aside the fictitious theory of the 
divine origin of kingship Mr. Jas'aswal 
proceeds to discuss the constitutional 
safeguards of Hindu monarchy without wdiich 
of course the theories would not have been 
worth our notice. The chapters on the Laiv 
and Administration of .Tustice, Taxation, 
Economics in Government and Theory of 
Ownership in Land (discussions of which we 
reserve for a future study) — contain facts 
which had never been suspected before. Fi'om 
the institutions of the Yedic democratic 
monarchy to its transition into autocracy 
under kings like Yeiia and its suppression by 
the people and the introduction of limited 
monarchy placed in the sacred chains of 
Brahmanic rituals and coronation oaths and led 
by a popular ministry controlled by a Ooniicil 
of State representing all castes and the 
popular assemblies of the realm, to the Gupta 
Government through district officers and the 
representatives of local government and the 
impersonal rule of the Aslitapradhanas (Board 
of Eight Ministers) had been sketched by 
the author with consummate originalitj'. 

This noble work has an epic form, and 
shows a restraint, strength and brilliance ot 
expression which occasionally reminds us ot 
the best siitras of ancient India. Each 
statement of tiie author has been supported 
by text in foot-notes which show the ency- 
clopaedic scholarship of !Mr. Jayaswal lYe 
congratulate him heartily on this produc- 
tion. Jlr. Jayaswal has however done a great 
injury to many ambitious ivriters of Indian 
history by autiqnating their works by several 
decades and has proved that a mere desire 
to write a book does not entitle any one 
to be an author ( iniicli less culture- 
historian ) even in the niiich-abused field of 
Indian antiquities. 

IGinuiAS fifAo 
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In The MofJmi Hennr ffi .lamiary I'll.’), p. UA Coltimn 2. line 15 from Ootiom. betnie tii^ wotd-; 
‘‘not been aWe to accoiupli-'li,'’ in';cit the wonla •‘boon Chri-^lian^ for tenttine'-. linve:” so that the v.hole 
sentence will read as foilo\\? 

“It is not dear, liowcver. how that which people wlio have been Chiislians for c.etitnries have not 
been able to acconiplisli, eonld be brought al out by people who have been paLMtis from time im- 
memorial.’’ 
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Emperor Muhammad Shah and His Court 

By Sir JADUNATH SARKAE, Kt , c. i. e. 


Life-story of the Delhi Empire 

T he first Muslim State of Delhi was born 
at the close of the Twelfth century, and 
from this centre it continued to expand 
with varying fortunes for two hundred years 
till at last it embraced the whole of Northern 
India and even overflowed into the Southern 
land beyond the Vindhya range. Thus aU 
Hindustan came to be placed under one civili- 
zation, one official language, and during some 
short spasmodic periods under one sceptre also. 
Then, at the end of the Fourteenth century 
came the hopeless decadence of the royal 
house ; the unifying and protecting Central 
Government disappeared ; the Empii-e was 
broken up into janing fi’agments whose mutual 
conflicts and the consequent set back to culture 
and material prosperity fill the next cenbiiy 
and a quarter, till 1526, when the Turkish 
.adventurer Babiu' laid the foundation of a 
mightier political structure in India. Tiiis 
new-born Mughal Empire, after a short and 
all but fatal contest with the Afghan house of 
Sm’, became established beyond challenge 
under Babur’s grandson Akbar soon after 
1560. In the succeeding hundred and thirty 
years, its grouch in territory, wealtli, armed 
strength, ait and industry was rapid, uninter- 


rupted, and dazzling to the eyes of the Asiatic 
world and even of lands beyon’d the confines 
of Asia. The whole of Hindustan and much 
of the Deccan too bowed under one sceptre ; 
administrative and cultural uniformity was 
given to all parts of this continent of a 
country ; the roads were made safe for the 
trader and the traveller, the economic 
resources of the countrj' were developed ; and 
close intercourse was opened with the outer 
world. With peace, wealth, and enlightened 
Court patronage, came a new cultivation of 
the Indian mind and advance of Indian 
literature painting .architecture .and liandicrafts 
which raised this land once again to the front 
rank of the civilized world. Even the forma- 
tion of an Indian nation did not seem an 
impossible dream. 

But in the second liaE of Aurangzib’s reign 
we first see this national progress aiTcsted, and 
then, after a quarter centurj^ of lieroic 
struggle by that monarch, when at last he 
closed Ills aged eyes in death (1707) we find 
tEST decline -had linniistakably set in ; Indo- 
iluglial civilization, whose agent w.as the 
Empire of Delhi, was now a spent_bullet ; its 
life w.as gone, it had no power for good left 
in it. But dissolution did not take place 
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immediately aCter Aaruag/ih’H death. HE 
wonderful capacity, strenglh of ehnnieter, awl 
lifelong; devotion to duly liad generated a force 
vrhicli held together the frame of the Delhi 
Government seemingly unchanged for thirty 
ycai’s after him. Whatever luiglil happen in 
the frontier provinces, the Cenlr.il Covernment 
still stood intact. Hut with a gueoe-..ion of 
weaklings and imbeciles on the throne, the 
downfall of the Empire was hound to e<»me at 
last. The dry rot in the heart of the Mughal 
Skito manifested itself pnbliely when Uaji 
Ruo's cavalry insulted the imjierial capital in 
1737 and his example invited Nadir Shah’s 
invasion and the utter collapse of the Govern- 
ment of Delhi in 1733. 

IxDiA Avrnii Naiiir Shau’-s Ixvamox 
By the end of April I TSO the hatrar:> of 
Nadir's coiupicst came to a natur.al close in 
Delhi. Laden with the plundered treasure of- 
the richest empire in Asia, the Persian 
conqueror left the Mughal capital on his 
homeward march on .nth May. Eight days 
later the Emperor 'Jfuhammad Shah licld his 
fir»t public audience after bis restoration and 
coins were once more skunjicd in his name, 
replacing tho.se issued for Nadir Shah in the 
interval. The Court chroniclers I'ocord that 
on .this occasion the nobles offered tbeir 
presents and the Emperor on his side con- 
ferred robes of honour and rewards on them. 
Thus the usual ceremonies of the imperial 
darbar were gone through as if no political 
disaster of the first magnitude had taken place 
in the meantime. But nobod}- present could 
forget that things were not as before the 
Perrian invader’s coming. The Emperor and 
his wazir were there as before, but the second 
officer of the realm— the Head of tlic Army 
Khan-i-Dauran, had perished as well as Sadat 
Khan Burhan-ul-mulk, the most powerful of 
the prorinciaP governors, and the Emperor’s 
personal favourite Muzaffar Klian, besides 
a ' host of officers of lower rank but high 
connections. Ten to twelve thousands of 
xhe regular soldiery had fallen on the field of 
Karn.al and 20,000 people had been put to 
the sword within the citj- of Delhi itself. Sack 
, and massacre had devastated lesser towns like 
Thanesliwar, Panipat, Sonepat etc. The impe- 
rial treasiuy- and the nobles’ mansions had been 


drained dry to ; upply the indernuity exmdod 
by the victijr,— fifi'-en muT*-' of rupf-!'- in ca-h 
bc4dr'< jt'welh'ry ri<'h cioilu’ng nnd furniture 
Worth nO rvorev tiiore, Tlie imperial ngr.d'U 
had b( cn robbed of its tv.vi nm^l famous and 
eo.,ily ornainenl'.', the Tvoh-i-nur , dijunond and 
the Peacock Throne. The imperial f.nnily 
and the proude-t peejv had been forced to 
dc'Cend to a hiill lower depth of humiliaiion. 
The Klmra.-ani Icatlicr-coat weaver’h ‘■on 
hud married hi.N son to a princt'ss of the fanuiy 
of the PadiAiah, and lie iiad dragged to his 
bed all the virgin wive.*, and maiden daughter.-! 
of Aliizallar IGian, lately killed in battle. 

( Aslnili, ii. j 

III the mouths immediately following Nadir 
fshah’s iuva-jion Heaven seemed to have taken 
pity on the sorely alllieted people of Northern 
India. In tlio next season there was aefequate 
and timely rainfall, tlie earth yielded a profuse 
haiwcst, and all foodetufis bec.itnc cheap and 
plentiful, “as if to make amends for the 
people’s recent suiVerings,” ( Asitith, ii. 41G ) 
But Nature is not half .so niueh the cause 
of a nation's misery as Man. To outer seem- 
ing, “some dignity and splemlour relunied 
to the Delhi Court after Nadir had left India, 
and the Itmperor and Uie tioble.-, turned to the 
management of .State affairs and gave up nil 
sorts of nncanonical practices.” { Ihid. ) But 
the mor.il canker in the Alughal Empire was 
too deeply seated to be killed by snub 
outwnid show of piety and obedience to life- 
less convention. A Nemesis worked itself 
Out inexorably on the destiny of the Empire 
from the character of the ICnijicror and his 
leading ministei's. 

ClIAR.VCTKR OF MuiIAMJfAD SlIAlI 

Muhammad Sh.ah had come to the tiironc 
(1719) .it the age of 17. For seven years 
before th.at event he had been kept under 
Confinement in the palace harem and had 
received no education such as might fit a man 
to rule a kingdom or lead an army. He possess- 
ed natural intelligence and a good dc.al of 
foresight ; but the fate of his predecessors, 
who had been set up and pulled down by tbeir 
Wazirs, efibctualh' crashed any desire that he 
might ha-vo once liad to rale for himself aud to 
keep his nobles under control. He, there- 
fore, totally withdrew himself from public 
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busiiK>e?, leaving it to Ins ministers and 
plunged into n life of picasnre and ainuseinont, 
liardiy ever going ont of Dellii during his 28 
yeai’s of reign^ excejit to visit parks in the 
neighbonrliood (usually at Loni) and occasion- 
ally to sec tlie annual fair at Garb Jluktesh- 
war (a hundred miles cast of Delhi). His 
mily two militarr' mor-cmenls rverc to follow 
in his wazir’s train in the short and futile 
campaigns against Nadir Shah and Ali jlfuhnm- 
mad Ruhela. 

At his accession he was a fresh youth, 
cxtremel}- handsome, largo of limb, and strong. 
Rut his .sedentarj- life of inactivity and .sexual 
excc.ss soon impaired liis constitution and he 
became a confimed invalid by the time he was 
only forty. The evil was nggr.avated by his 
\ak\ng to ophno, and lV.\a drag habvt raade \«\n 
we.ak and enmeiated, till at last it became 
impossible to move him from his palace. 

ITis sole diversion outside the harem was 
witne.ssing animal fights on the sandy bank of 
the Jamuna below the window of inoniing 
sahilo in the Dellii palace, occasionally varied 
by the cares of a bird-fancier. Wc can 
understand his wish to enjoy from a safe 
distance tlic excitement of the heioic and 
dangerous game of elephant-combats, winch 
In's forefathcr.s had reserved ns an imperial 
preiogative. But when wc read how Jluliam- 
nuid Shah spent ids morning hours not in 
doing public justice or holding State councils, 
but in viewing a wrestling match between two 
bears, or a fight by “tlu'cc pairs of bears, a 
goat, a ram, and a rvild boar, whicii were 
wrapped in Hger skins and trained to attack 
an elephant” (as he is recorded to have done 
on 25th April 1743), wc wonder whether such 
spectacles rvoidd be considered a worthy diver- 
sion by any one outside a niirscr}' nidess he 
were a vulgar countiy clown, and whether the 
lord of a hundred and fifty million souls at the 
ripe age of 41 had no more serious use for 
liis time and no higher tastes. 

As the fires of j’oixthful passions bmmt 
themselves out in Muhammad Shah, a deep 
melandioly settled on him, .and towards the end 
of his life he loved to frequent the society of 
faqh s aiad to hold long converse ^^'ith them, 
discussing spiritual questions like an iriiti.ate. 
Three such hermits became his spiritual 


guides, aud the Court nobles and the common 
people followed his example.* 

Thins, thronghont his long reign the 
administration was utterly neglected by its 
supreme head, the nobles divided the land 
ittid political power among themselves or 
fought for these things, as if no master existed 
over them. Mnlnammad Shah would assent 
to every good advice of liis wazir or any 
other minister, but could never summon up 
enough courage to take the nccessarj^ step ; 
like othci’ weak men he found supreme wisdom 
jn putting off action fr'om day to day, till a 
crisis precipitated itself and things took 
them own turn. Such a man is destined to 
go through life as a puppet moved by his 
favourites, who were slmewd men with the 
most charming manners and strength of 
character, and this was Slnhammad Shah's 
ignoble fate too. 

But though he was a mere cvphcr in 
respect of his public duties, he liad some 
redeeming traits in his private character. 
Naturally timid and wavering, he was also 
free from insolent pride, caprice and love of 
wanton cimclty. Nor did he lack considera- 
tion for others and courage of a ceriain kind, 
as was illustrated when, instead of fleeing 
to Bong.al ns advised by his friends, he 
voluntarily went fortli into Nadir's captmty 
in order to save his people and cajiital fr’om 
the horrors of violent assault and forcible 
subjugation to incensed victors. Hie never 
gave liis consent to shedding blood or doing 
harm to God’s creatures. In ' his reign the 
people passed their lives in ease, and the 
empire onrivardly retained its dignity and 
prestige. The foundations of the Delhi 
monarchy were really rotten, but Muliammad 
Shah by liis cleverness kept them standing. 
Ho may be called the last of the rulers of 
Babur’s line, as after him tlie kingsliip had 
nothing but the name left to it.” [Siijar, 
iii. 25.] 

“Hib Slajesfy mve Shah Mubarak the title oi 
Buih.an-ul-tariqut, Shiili Badda that of Burhan-iil- 
hnqiqat, and Shah Kamz Fasih-ul-bayan, and used 
often fp frequent . their company. M the ministers 
and rich lords followed suit. Other people also 
iinitat«l, so much so that the bazar craftsmen in 
the villages of every province put on imitation 
[initiates J turbans on their heads and iaqdir tunics 
on fheir backs, tdl at last even the ivomcn took ud 
the fashion.” {Shahir, 33.) 
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Snell ivas tlip head of the State in India 
towards tlic middle of the Eighteenth centnrj'. 
We shall now examine the oharaeter of his 
liighcst instniments. 

CnATwVCTEn or Wazih QvVMn-ni-nr.N- Kjxax 

Ever since the death of Annmgzib, (he 
Padishah had been a non-entity, — Bahadur 
Shah I by reason of his age and softticss of 
nature, and his successors becanse they were 
mere puppets set up and moved by their prime 
ministers. Tlicrcforc, the destiny of India’s 
millions lay in the hands of the waj;ir«, and 
the AvaziPs character and strength of jio-sition 
alone determined the nature of the adminis- 
tration in an empire of continental A'astnese. 

The first wazir of hinhammad Sliah after 
the overthroAV of the Say^vid brothers ivas 
Wnhammad Amin Klian (snrnaiued Itimnd- 
nd-danlah I), the son of the Xizam’s gmnd- 
fathePs brother. He Avas installed in office 
in November 1720, but died only two months 
later (16th January 1721), men said as a 
divine chastisement for his liuAung helped to 
shed the blood of the Prophet's kith and kin 
(the Sajyids of Barha). Nizam-ul-mnlk succeed- 
ed him, but being thAv.artod by the false and 
fickle Emperor and his unscrupulous 

confidants, he at last .resigned in disgust, in 
1724. The next wazir was Qamr-ud-din 
(entitled Itimad-ud-danla II), the son of 
Muhammad Amin IDian. lie Avas a groat 
drunkard, but, happily for the people, an 
extremely indoleiAt man. For the cpiartcr 
century (1724-1748), that he held the supreme 
office in the realm, the administration merely 
drifted along, under this hannless kind old 
man, Avho abrays foresaw the trend of afiairs 
and the effect of CA'cry measure, but never had 
the courage to tell the honest truth to his 
master or dissuade him from any A\Tong 
course on wliich his heart AA^as set-. In fact, 
he considered it supreme Avisdom to keep 
his post and do as little work as possible. 

And yet the condition of the empire, 
even before Nadir Shah gave it the death 
stab, Aras such that only a Arise, strong and 
active wazir, exercising dictatorial power, 
could have saved it. On the confcrarj', king 
and minister alike were now more dead 
than alive. As the historian Warid, 
whose youth had been nniiured in the dignified 


mul stremion.s reign of .\nfangzib, Avroie in Bic 
bifterne'.H of bis heart about tlic limes of 
Muiuiinmnd Sltali, '‘For ‘•omo years past it 
has been (he, practice of the imperial Court 
that Avhenever (he olficcrj? of the lleeciin nr 
Gnjrat .and Malwa reported any Mamthn 
incursion to the Etnperor, Ili.s M.ajcsty, in 
order to soothe his heart niilieterl by such 
sad news, either visited the gardens — (o bmk 
at the newly planted and leafless trees, — or 
rode out to hunt in the jdaiiis, Avhile, the 
grand wazir Ititnad-nd-Alanla Qamr-ud-flin 
IClian went to assuage his feelings hy gazing 
at the lotuses in some pools silna{e<i four 
loagties from Delhi, Avhere lie Avoiihl .spend 
a month or more in tents, enjoying 
pleasure or hunting fish in the river.s and deer 
in the plains. At such times Emperor and 
Avaz.ir alike lived in total forgetfulness of the 
Imsine.ss of the ndministmtion, the collection 
of the revenue, and the need.s of the army. 
No chief, no man, thinks of gtmrding the 
rcjilm and protecting the people, Avhilc the.se 
disturhancc-S daily groAv greater,” \Mirat-i- 
Wnridaff 117-118.) 

Factiox.s at Court 

With a foolish, idle and fickle master on 
the throne, the nobles hcgf\n to give free play 
to the AA-orst forms of scllislmoss. Tlicy founi 
it ncccssarA- to form jwrtics of their oAvn for 
their sup])ort and adA’ancement, and ca’ch for 
their very c-xisteucc. The controlling and 
unifying centre of the gOA'crnment haA'ing 
ceased to function, disintegration became 
incAnt.ablc in the Court itself. Tlic instinct 
of self-prc.sorvation droA'c the nobles to gi'ouj) 
themselves in factions according to race, to 
diA-idc the administration among themselves, 
and to gird themselves around AA'ith a body 
of clients from among the Avass.al princes and 
the proAuncial governors. The Court Avas 
dmded into two armed camps of Turanis 
and Iranis, eacli AA'ith its hand ever on the 
hilt of its dagger, and this civil dissension 
spread throughout the realm. 

Itimad-ud-daula 11, as became an emigrant 
from Saraarqand, Avas the patron of the 
Turanis, while Ills rivals and enemies perforce 
joined- the opposite party, composed of 
the Pei-siansj whose leadership after the 
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doatli of Sadat Klian (March 1739)j vras taken 
by Abul hlansur Hhan^ Safdar Jang, the 
Subahdar of Oudh. And the histoi;)' of the 
later Mnghals, from 1736 onv?ards is only the 
history of the duel between these parties. 
After 1765, when Oudh became a dependenc)' 
of the English and the Hizam entirely 
dissociated himself from Northern India, the 
imperial Court continued to be the same 
scene of struggle, though the competitors for 
power now were mostly Afghans or indirtdual 
adventurers of other races, rather than parties 
knit together by tribal connection. 

CAttSE OF E>IPIRE'S ETJIK 

Where the king has no inborn capacity 
to rule a realm, government by a respon- 
sible prime minister is the only alternative, 
unless administration is to disappear’ fi-om the 
country and the State to break up. But no 
faindani Mughal Empei’or would give his wazir 
the same chance of working tliat George H. 
gave to Walpole or Pitt -with the happiest 
results for both king and people. Muhammad 
Shah, like FaiTukh-siyar, was too imbecile 
and inconstant to inaugurate any statesmanlike 
policy, conduct operations in the field, or 
control his officers ; but he had cunning enough 
to countenance and even initiate conspiracies 
among his personal favoiuites against the 
publicly responsible Avazir and secretly to 
lend the prestige of his name to the rebellions 
of the wazir’s rivals. Therefore, an honest 
and capable Avazii’, under such a sovereign, 
would soon discover that if he insisted on 
administrative vigour and prrrity or tried to 
force honesty and consistency of policy 
on the Emperor, he Avould be only courting 
his own death, and that if he wished to esc<ape 
tlie fate of the Saj-jdd brothers he must give 
up all noble ambitions and statesmanly 
projects, he must swim with the current, 
leaving the realm to drift. He would 
prob.ably console liimself with the belief tliat 
if the State escaped a catastrophe in his own 
time, he had done enough for one man. 

In tlie Court of Delhi as it stood after 
Nadir Shah's departure, Qamr-ud-din Khan 
Itimad-ud-daula was the Wazir or Chancellor 
as before. The office nert in importance, 
namely, that of the ,*krmy Chief {Mir Bal;hsht) 
with tlie title of Amir-nl-umara, had been 


recently bestowed upon Asaf Jah Nizam-ul- 
mulk, a cousin of the Wazir. 

Both of them continued at these posts 
during the remainder of the reign. Tlic head 
of the imperial household, called the Klian- 
i-saman (Lord High Stevrard) was Lutfullah 
KJian ; but ho died at this time and was 
succeeded (on 21st May) by Danishmand Khan, 
Avho lived for only twenty days more and then 
gave place to Saduddin Klian (12th June). 
This last-named noble .also held the office of 
Mir Aiisli or CMef of Artillerj’ which g.avc 
him control over the imperial palace Avithin 
the fort and conseqvrcntly charge of the 
Emperor’s person and tr-casures. But his 
influence was less on the administration of the 
Government than on the Emperor’s mind by 
reason of the constant personal association 
Avith the Emperor which liis office ensured. 
The same was the position of the Diwan of 
Grownlands. 

MuHAJfjfAD Shah GovErcsTiD by Faa’oubites 

But AAuth a timid and unAvise sovereign 
like Muhammad Sh.ah and an ease-loving 
negligent AVazir like Qamr-ud-din, it Avas not 
the high ministei's of State that counted so 
much in shaping the policy of the empire and 
the fate of the people as the household officers 
about the Emperor’s person and lus favourite 
companions, Avhose influence AA’as constantly 
exerted and supreme over his mind. 

Tlu-ougiiout life Muhammad Shah had 
never thought out any problem or made a 
decision for liimself. He had alAA'ays been 
led by his favourites. In early j-outh he had 
emerged from the bondage of the Saj-jid 
brothers only to fall completely under the 
tutelage of a vulgar Avomau named Koki-ji 
and her associates, Raushan-ud-daulah (of 
(Panipat) and Shah Abdul Ghafliu’. 

These three fell from favour and Averc 
sent into disgrace in 1782. Thereaftei’, for 
seven years the Emperor’s feeble mind Avas 
dominated over by Samsara-ud-daulah Khan- 
i-Dauran and Samsam’s brother iluzaffar IGian 
Aidthout a rival. AVhen Samsam and Muzaffar 
died (1739), they were succeeded as the 
Emperor’s guiding angel by Amir Khan and 
tlmee other men brought to the Emperor’s 
notice by Amir Khan, namely, Muhammad 
Ishaq, Asad Yar, and (foim years later) Safdar 
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Jang. Tlie life and character of these men 
therefore deserve study rvith some fulness. 

Ayws. Khak : His Chakacter 

In the highest place among the Emperor’s 
confidants and personal favourites stood Amir 
Rlian H, TJmdat-nl-mnlk, a son of that Amir 
Klian I iSIir-i-miran who had been AtU'angzib’s 
famous governor of Kabul during tiventy-two 
years. He belonged to a veiy high family which 
was honoured in Persia as well as raised 
to supreme eminence in India. His fathePs 
mother was a daughter of the Empress 
ilumtaz Mahal’s sister and Ins paternal uncle 
was Ruhnllah Khan I the ablest Bakhslii of 
Anrangzib’s times, while his own sister was 
married to Ruhnllah Khan II, another Bakhshi 
of that reign. In spite of such notable con- 
nections and incentives to emulation, Amir 
IDran II never showed any capacity for civil 
government or war nor rose to any higher 
post than tlie Third Paj-mastership. But he 
was a darling in private life. His remarkable 
and varied personal accomplishments and 
cleverness di’ow scholars and artists to him, 
wliilc Ids power of extempore versification, 
apt rcpl}-, clocjucnt and lucid exposition of 
every subject, and above all his command 
of boil mots and unfailing skill in jesting made 
his conversation irresistibly fascinating and 
g.avo him boundless influence over the fiivol- 
ous hluhammad Shah’s mind. Some founda- 
tion was given to Ids reputation for wisdom 
by his versatile gener.al knowledge of many 
things and his capacity for quicltly mastering 
the details of any kind of work. But his 
real capacity was insignificant. In the end 
pride led to his tragic downfall. His complete 
sway over the EmperoPs mind turned his 
head and he came to despise and insidt the 
highest nobles of the realm, as is well illus- 
trated by his reply to the wazir and the 
Kizam, ’’So long as the shadow of my mastePs 
grace is over my head, I am prepared' to 
confront Gabriel and Jlichael, not to speak 
of peers liltc you.” [Shahir, 86.] 

Ishaq Kha>* I 

'■ I'lidiamraad Ishaq IShan I, sumamed 
Mut.araan-ud-daidah, was still dearer than 
Amir Khan to the Emperor. His fatlier, who 
had emigrated from Shustar iu Persia to seek 


Ids fortune in India, did not rise vciy Idgh. 
Ishaq himself was for long a petty subaltern 
in the imperial artiileiy’ on a cash salary of 
Rs. 200 a month. Ho was an accomplished 
spe.alvcr and ready versifier in Persian, wldch 
rvas his mother tongue, and Ids elegance of 
taste, perfect manners and innate discretion 
made 1dm easily take the foremost place in 
society far above his official lunk. He 
attached himself as a private companion 
{innsahib) to Amir Edian II, both being 
Persian by race and Sldas by faith, and soon 
won his heart. Amur Klian could not help 
praising tins jewel of a companion to the 
Emperor, who asked to see him. Muharmuad 
Ishaq was presented ; the Emperor was 
charmed with Ids accomplished manner’s and 
smooth tongue and immediately enlisted him 
among Ids personal attendants {Kliaiias.) 
Ishaq was day and night present -with 

Muhammad Shah during the terrible period 
of KadiPs invasion. V’Mlc the Emireror was 
staying in the Persian conqueroPs tents at 
Karnal, Ishaq’s speech and judgment, in a-' 
man occupying such a low position, so 
favourably impressed Kadir that ho asked 
Jfuhammad Shah ’’When you had Muhammad 
Ishaq, w’hat need was there for you to 
appoint Qamr-nd-din as V'azir ?” 

When the Padishalr stole back to Delbi 
from his camp at Karnal in deep himriiiation, 
Ishaq accompanied him on the same elephant 
and tried to keep up Ids spirits. By this time 
be had completely cast his spell over the 
Emperoi’’s heart and his rise was star-tlingly 
rapid. On Srd June 17 39, from superintendent 
of the royal gardens at Delhi he was 
promoted inspector of the Crown Prince’s 
contingent, and soon afterwards reached the 
summit of his greatness as Diwan of the 
Crownlands with the rank of a G-hazari and 
tlie title of Mntaman-ud-daulahj besides a 
plurality of minor lucrative posts, and finally 
(on the 8th November) received the Idghest 
insignia of honour called the malii and 
miiraiib. But Ids meteoric career ended as 
rapidly in his death udtldn a few months (ISth 
April 1740). 

Ishaq was a devoted and sincere well- 
wi&hcr of the Emperor and honestly gave him 
very sound adricc regardless of’ his own 
interests. {Siyar, ii. lOOj. He enjoyed the 
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Emperor’s greatest confidence and favour and 
never abused liis power. His eldest son, 
jMir/a ^luliammad, who a\iccceded to his title as 
Ishaq Klian 11, (Xajiu-ud-daulah) in 1740 and 
seven vcar.s later (I3th Aug. 1 747) to his post 
of Diwan-i-ICiial.sa, gained tlie Emperoi-’s 
trust and personal affection in an even greater 
degree than his father and 'Ijccoming the 
Emperor’s life n.s .it were,” so much so that 
Jluliammad Sliah used to say, "If Jluhammad 
Ishaq Khan lind not left hlii'za IMuhammad 
behind him, I do not know how I could have 
‘survived him.” Other sons of the first Ish.aq 
IQian rose to high rank in the EmperoPs 
sciwice and his daughter (later known as Balm 
Bogam) was married, by the Emperor’s 
express command, to Safdar Jang’s son and 
heir Shuja-ud-daulah and became the jnothcr 
of Nawab Asaf-ud-daulah of Oudh. 


Asad A'ak Khan 

Anotiier protege of Amir Khan raised to 
the Emperor’s favoim was Asad A”ar IQian, a 
native of Agra. On 3rd June 1739, he was 
first piescntcd to the Emperor and immediate- 
ly created a h-ha^ari and Darogha of harlca- 
rat/si, i.c., Postmaster-Gcnei’al and Hoad of the 
Intelligence Department. 

Though his knowledge of the arts and 
sciences was elementary, he had a very agree- 
able well-balanced nature and could compose 
impromptu versos in Pci’sian, .which were 
pleasant to hear though not m.arkcd by scholar- 
kip. Benevolent and discreet, he never .«hut 
his doors on the crowds of suitors who daily 
tlrronged before the mansions of the great, but 
had a kind word for oveiybody. Well-boi-n 
men, hosvever poor and low of rank, wore 
treated by him like friends and brothers. 
Thus all men liked him. Though Amir EImn 
in the end turned hostile to hun out of env)- 
and got his troops (shamsJiir-dagJi) disbanded 
bv influencing the Emperor, Asad ITar con- 
tinued gnatcful for the Khan’s early favours, 
and sold his o^vn jewels and household goods 
to discharge the dues of Amir Khan’s unpaid 
and mutinous troops and thus saved his former 
pati-on from insult and outrage. [Chahar 
Oiihar, 383.] 


Safdak Jang 

Mii'za Muqim, entitled Abul Mansur Khan 
and Safdar Jang, was the nephew and son-in- 
law of the late vS'adat Khan Burhan-ul-mulk 
and succeeded to his subahdari of Oudh 
immediately after his death (1739). He was 
now at the maturity of liis powers, being about 
thu’ty-five years of age, and maintained the 
best equipped and most martial contingent of 
troops in the Empire next to the Nizam’s. 
The most valuable core of his army consisted 
of six to seven thousand Qizilbashes (f.e., 
Turks settled in Persia) who had once 
belonged to Nadii’ Shah’s arm}', but elected to 
stay on in India. Safdar Jang was extremely 
lavish of money on his army and would joay 
any price, without the least thought, in order 
to secure famous captains or good soldiers. 
Iranian Turks (iiopularly called “^Jlughals’ in 
India) were tlic best fighting material then 
avilable in Asia ; these Avero Ids special 
favomites and he paid them Rs. 50 a month 
per trooper against Rs. 35 only which India- 
born horsemen drew. When he reviewed his 
forces, if Ids eyes Averc struck by a soldiePs 
look of smartness or efficiency, he Avould on 
the spot raise his pay, by Rs. 10 for a 
trooper and Rs. 2 for a foot-soldier. In 
addition to giA'ing Idgh pay, he took care to 
supply his men with complete equqnnent and 
good arms and to keep them in comfort. 

The fame of his liberality and personal 
care for his troops spread abroad and large 
numbers of recruits flocked to his standards 
for enlistment. According to one Avriter, "Ids 
Mughal ti’oops numbered 20,000, but amonn- 
these Avere many Hindustanis, Avho dressed 
themsehms as 'Mughals,’ spoke the Persian 
tongue, and droAV the [higher] pay. This Avas 
especially the case with men from tlie district 
of Jadibal in Kashmir, Avho AA^ere all Shias,” 
like Safdar Jang himself. In short he came 
to be looked upon as the SAvord ami of the 
Shia party in India. His character Avill be 
described in the course of the Idstoiy of the 
next reign AA'hen he dominated the stage for 
five years. {Imad-us- Sadat, 31.] 

Such being the real state of things at 
Court in the last nine years of Muhammad 
Shah’s reign, we can more easity understand 
the shape that events took during that period. 



I^ussia and the Five-Jfear Plan 

By C. a. 


I 

O NTIL quite recent times it -was 
eustomaiy to speak of Africa as "tkc 
dark eontinent,” since, except for small 
strips of land near the coast, the greater 
part of it remained unknown. Today the 
phrase coidd better be applied to the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Eepublies, usually grouped 
together under the name of Russia, and in 
this case the difficulty of discovering what 
is happening is due not so , much to 
gcograplucal difficulties as to the dclihevate 
, misrepresentation of information. On the 
borders of the U.S.S.R. there exists a 
colony of journalists. White Russians and 
others, who earn then' living by informing 
the outside W'orld, as frequently as 
possible, of the imminent downfall of the 
Soviet, due to the inhuman bnitalities of 
the government. Beside tliis deliberate 
anti-Russiau propaganda which is to be found 
in most capitalistic countries, there is also 
the difficulty’ that investigators who penetrate 
into Russia, usually look at Russian problems, 
economic and political, without having any 
clcitr idea of the background of Russian 
history under the Czarist government, and 
also, having been trained under a capitalist 
economic system, tliey judge what tliey see 
by comparing it avith a totally different, and 
therefore irrelevant system. This may be 
made clearer by taking a concrete 
example. Recently Stalin, tlie General 
Secrctan* of the Party, made a speech 
(July, 1931), avhich was hailed by the 
capitalist press of the world as marking the 
bre.ak-down of tlie Rive-Year Plan and the 
return to capitalism, since he spoke about 
the "establishment” of piece rate wages. 
JTow, if one has studied anything of the 
Rxissian statistics, one finds that piece rate 
wages were frequently paid long before this 
announcement was made and at most this 
announcement merely > extended the scope 
of the existing practice. The important part 


of the speech, which most papers hardly 
noticed, was the section dealing with the 
positiojv of tlie expert and technician since 
up to the present the U.S.S.R. has not felt 
it safe to trust the non-party experts of the 
Czarist regime, whose help would however 
greatly facilitate the progress of the famous 
Five-Year Plan. 

The great object of the U.S.S.R. is the 
establishment and maintenance of a class-less 
society, wliich is to be based on collective 
ownership of the menus of production, and the 
success or failure of the Five-Year Plan will 
not in any way affect the realization of this 
purpose, it may hasten or retard matters, but 
that is all. The c.apitalist countries of the 
■world have only just awakened to the fact that 
the U.S.S.R. is a fact, and for them, possibly 
an unpleasant fact. The Russian Revolution 
has definitely passed fi'om the first stage of 
violent upheaval, wliich -was unavoidable 
since power was suddenly transferred from a 
propertied minority to the proletarian masses, 
and lias now entered on the second stage of 
social advancement. The capitalist countries 
have been amazingly slow in realizing tiiat 
the communistic economy is rapidly and 
successfully being spread in Russia, and many 
people today still seem to think of the 
U.S.S,R. as a countiy governed by a gang 
of unscrupulous criminals who are in daily 
peril of assassination at the hands of the 
enraged masses whom they arc exqiloiting. 
Nevertheless, the world today is slowly 
awakening to the fact that tlie barely possible 
is being acHcved ; but when one considers 
the amazing progress in hydro-electric 
developments or tlie building of new factories, 
one should remember that these are of only 
superficial interest ; the tractor and combine 
have a symbolic value of the ]u-ogress that 
has been made and reflect the enthusiasm of 
a newl}’ awakened people as contrasted with 
the somewhat hopelessly helpless feeling that- 
pervadcs so many other coimtries at present. 
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lli'iwoon the (irilinniy dapitnlist system of 
))lunning and luothocR of proclnctiou and tl»c 
Ru«dan syfetom there is a great diircrenee. In 
the former case tlie planning is limited to the 
particular nnitpn the latter the economic welfare 
of the whole nation is planned. The capitalist 
system aims at the creation of monopolies 
in order that profits may be maintained and 
enlarged. It does not consider the needs of 
the po])nlation in the order of their urgency, 
and therefore may mannfactnre linnvorks 
Avhieh offer opimrtnnitiea of larger profits, 
than cloth which may be more necessary. 
The caj^italist economy is therefore a basically 
]danless economy. The Soviet economy, 
on the other hand, consider.s the whole 
economic field, and embraces equally produc- 
tion, consumption, • and distribution, and is 
therefore a fully planned economy. 

There is a mistaken idea about the Soviet 
planning that there is no room in it for tlic 
individual worlonan. Tins is not accurate, 
since there is a definite place allowed for 
handicraft, or industry. The indepen- 

dent producer may use his own tools, and 
his own labour to sell some product directly 
to the consumer, but the middleman and 
employer of laboiu- is regarded as a parasite 
and exploiter, and is dealt with accordingly. 
The Soviet planning also covers certain 
fields, not usually included in capitalist 
countries, and the educational programme is 
planned as carefully as the problem of 
increased coal production. There is a definite 
attempt on the part of the Soviet Gfovornment 
to raise the cultural level of the people, and 
especially to remove illiteracy, because 
without the success of this part of their 
programme, their main object, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a elass-lcss 
society, would not be achieved. The proleta- 
rian dictatorship definitely aims at a higher 
standard of life, so that what at present in 
cajiitalist countries arc the pleasures of the 
select intelligentsia, may be equally open to 
all members of society. Everywhere in the 
Soviet planning there is this fundamental 
interest in the people themselves, which 
contrasts in a very marked manner with the 
partial interest displayed by the governments 
of other countries. 


In order to get .some idea of the vastness 
of the Russian plan, one should take an 
oi'dinaiT atlas, and compare the relative size^ 
of the U. S. S. R. and India. One knows in 
India the length of time it takes to get even 
the census figures out, and their accuracy 
has been seriously questioned when they do 
at last appear, but here there is a countr,- 
doing something infinitely more complex, and 
on a larger scale, — and doing it successfidly, 
The way in which it is managed is that first 
there arc the general outlines of the scheme 



A Shock-ivorkjr of the Soviet Union 

projioscd, by a small body of men, and the 
details are then filled up by the different 
local authorities. The ultimate anthoiity 
rests in this small body, which has to decide 
all matters about which some disjmte arises. 
Obviously the sneecss of the scheme depends 
on two things, whether the central authority 
may not make inijiossible demands, and 
secondly the accuracy of the local planning 
bodies who are responsible for the details. 
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TliP plan is, inoreovcr, flexible, and if 
oxjiericnce shows that n mistake has been 
made, then it can be altered. 

Since anv economic development is 
regarded as being a (piestion of policy, that 
is to sav, it has to be discussed whether there 
is the need for this particular development 
and what is its relative importanee to 
the nation as a whole, the matter is discussed 
and decided by the All-Union Congress of 
Bo-^iets. The general ])oliey having been 
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decided upon, the next step i« for the different 
units to discuss and report to the centa-al 
body, which in turn formulates the general 
objeetivos in aecordanec with tlie ])olicy that 
has been laid down, and care is alwavs 
exercised to distinguish between undertakings 
of local, regional and All-Union import- 
ance. !Xow, the object of the manager of a 
single ]n-oaneing unit i- to got the largest 
volume of goods produced with the maximum 
efficiency. The manager, therefore, formulates 
a plan, stating in the first place the amount 
of goods he hopes to inauufacture, and the 


materials and supplie-, he will need to caviV 
out this programme. Details regarding 
technical diflievdtios, (jnostions as to the 
efficiency of labour, and all other problems 
are discussed by tlic authorities enneernod. 
Ultimately, the centre will rec'-ive the aggre- 
g.ato forecast of the reciniremoiits and the 
products of that particular imUi-try, There 
will of course be similar estimate- for agricul- 
tural product- ami also eoneeruing the needs 
of the consttutcr. 

It is obviously extremely nnlikely that 
all these different rctjnirements and e-timatcs 
w ill fit in togetlu'v, and this is the Irardest part 
of the task, deciding what to reject, and what 
to keep. 'I'he demands for r.iw mutoriulb. 
semi-fiuished goods, and cajtital cquijmient, may 
not be met from Russian production, though 
obvimish, as the country develop-, it will 
become le— and le-s neees-aiy to look outside 
Russia for those things. But for the present 
tliC'O needs can only be satisfied by finding 
some nnvci)nisitioned, exportable svivplns which 
can be sold in foreign countries, and the 
money so obt.iined can then be used for the 
purcha-c of tljo-e commodities tlmt the 
U.S.S.R. mav rctpnre. The central body then 
has got a Herculean task, but it should he 
remembered that it is required to reconcile, not 
hypotbctical, but renft^iii ar/iirpyaic'i. 

HI 

The beginning of what i- popularlv known 
as the Fivc-A’car Plan, can he dated from the 
year 1021, wlicn the first legislation setting u}i 
the State Planning Commission (GospJmi) 
and directing it to work out a single nation- 
wide economic plan on the basis of the ]ilan 
for electrification approved by the Eighth 
Soviet Congress, was passed. In addition, it 
was also directed to wmrk out the nressing 
economic ta^ks of the immediate future in 
the fullest detail. Hei'c one clearly finds tlio 
idea of there being two categories, things 
which belong to “the general future,” and 
others wliicli belong to ‘bbe calendar year” 
plan. The objectives and hopes of Russia are 
to he found in the former, and the mandate 
given to the operating units is contained in 
the latter. After 1924 6'osp/<rn developed 
for the whole U.S.B.R. a opi-ies fif one vear 
plans, and this continued till 1928 wdieii it 
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wub fc.ac<'c>(‘(lpcl by the fumoas Eivc-Ycnr Plan. 
'Pho iiguros in wliich tlic niandatp for the 
“pab'iular yoar” ])lan is oxprpssod ar(> the 
“'controP'’ fignvcb for tlic srliome, and tliosc 
“control” figures can be altered and amended 
whenever need arises. 

'Pile Supreme Economic Council (Ve.senha) 
and the Commisariat for Snp])lies (Xarcom- 
snnb) are the two government departments 
wliicli deal with industrial production, the 
latter dealing with all questions of food pro- 
duction. In most important industries there 
is one great combination 


allows a certain margin of profit. In geiu'ral 
the selling price will be fixed by the Sujireme 
Economic Council (Ve.senha). 

IV 

Russia, like India, has for a long time 
been based on agriculture as the fundamental 
source of livelihood for the people. Xow 
the Revolution of 1917 contained two forces, 
the first the peasant rising that established 
the ]ieasant proprietor, who . desired a class- 
less, blit an individualistic society, tlie second 


called the Ohicdineiiia which 
buys the raw materials, and 
sells the final product, and 
directs a gi'onp of factories, 
but each individual factory 
is responsible to its particular 
Ohiahnenm. What all this 
means will become clearer 
if a hypothetical example is 
considered. Suppose it is 
known that 1,000 maunds of 
cotton can be manufactured 
in the United States into 
2,000 square yards of cloth 
of a certain quality, and that 
in Russia the amount produc- 
ed is only 1,200 square yards 
of cloth. Jt is obvious that 



a greater degree of cfficien- Workmen s Otis', 

ey can In> attained, and, 


therefore, the manager in consultation 
with the various committee:,, comes to tin* 
conclusion that in the next year the standard 
can be increased to 1,500 square yards of cloth. 
This means that there must be increased 
efficiency among the workeis calling possibly 
for gicater numberb of workers, which will 
also mean a rise in the amount jiaid in wages. 
It can therefore be calculated exactly what 
will be the cost of producing the given 
quantity of cloth, and therefore when the co^t 
of the cloth is worked out on, the one side is 
placed all expensOb, including depreciation ot 
]ilnnt, on the other the amount produced. The 
faetoiy sells the elotli to the Obiedinrnia at the 
exact eont of production, and the Obiediuenia 
bells the cloth at the cost ])riec plus a certain 
jiereentagc, ivliieh covers tlic operating 
costs of the overhead org;mization and also 


was the ))roletarian rising in the cities whieli 
demanded an entirely new order of things. 
In liflfl the land was “nationalized” by 
vesting the title to the land in the stale, but 
the individual peasant still continued to enjoy 
the right to Use the land. It was necessarv 
though for the cities to rest on a dnmesfic 
agricultural basi.s, hut owing fo the break up 
of the large e.btates, aucl tlieir transformance 
into self-sufficient little hoklmgs, thcie was 
no longer the necessary surphib. The Five- 
Year Plan ])rovides for an extension of the 
amount under cultivation, and also for an 
increase in the yield per acre ; all this is 
carried out by the Commissariat of Agricul- 
ture {Xarcombcm). 

The diificnlties involved in revolutionizing 
fanning are obviously gi-enter than those 
revolutionizing industry since agriculture is. 
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dependent on the \^< ithee which cunnot ho 
controlled. The dithciiitio- are to a laJ'go 
extent overeomo by the (>^tab]i‘■hlnont of the 
big 'State farms, and bs the introduction of 
collective farming. There ha^ been the 
deliberate extermination of the or rich 

])ea=ant class, not becaii'-e of their wealth, 
blit because in official soviet theory a Lu(<d 
IS e.vploiting othci’S by means of hired labour, 
and obffiously even- individual peasant iniglit 
aspire to become a lulnl; if favoured with a 
lucky harvest, and this would be an obstacle 
to any scheme for collectivization. The 



-a here Tn")’!, arc ssrieJ to ivorkaien 


solution of the Russians for encouraging 
large scale fanning is the introduction of 
inachineiy on the farm. Thus though the 
village may be in one ])ailieular place, the 
workers are housed in caravans which follow 
behind the tractors and combines. In 
1928 at Shevchenko twent^'-six villages 
entered into an agreement uTth the M. T. S. 
(machine tractor station) that they on their 
side would unite all their fields removing the 
dividing fences and boundaries, and in return 
they More to have at their disposal the 
neccssaiy tractors and an accompanying 


stair of agronomists and meehanie~. d'ho 
result was that the cost of cultivation 
decreased from ti\ent\ to fonrteen rubles 
per Jioetare, and tbe income increased from 
fifty-two to eigbty-tliree ridjles jier hectare, 

.U1 this may be interc'-ting, and .suggestive, 
especially to the nnemployed in a capitalist 
country, but tlic usual side that one reads 
about in the Pi-oss, is the wickedness of the 
L*. S. S. R. in dnmjiing cheap articles in 
other countries, whose cheajmess is tbe result 
of “sweated” labour. Now, in tbe lir-t jilaee, 
the object of the U. fi. S, R, is to have fixed 
stable ]inces for the different commodities, 
and therefore it may allow larger profits in 
some industries, than in others, and in some 
eases it may even arrange tliat the article 
shall be sold at less than the cost price. 
IVlien, for ('\ample, it is iiecc*-sniy to buy a 
certain amount of raw material outside 
Russia, take for instance the case of cotton, 
of which seventy-five per cent at present is 
produced in Turkestan, and the rest bought 
from foreign countries, the price (control 
price) paid to the grOMcro in Turkestan was 
not based on external pricco, but calculated 
on the basis of what the standard of life in 
that part demanded. For buying the remaining 
cotton tile Ohiediiioiin is allowed to utilize 
a certain amount of foreign exchange to buy 
the foreign cotton at the world price, and 
then this is bold at the control ]mce to the 
factories. 

The System of jiriec control makes the 
management of production a technical problem 
only, and thus those responsible for pi-odiiction 
are not orried by the problems of negotiating 
contracts on a competitive price basis. The 
management is concerned only irith the reduc- 
tion of the cost of production through the 
efficient utilization of the resources at then’ 
disposal. Thus the vhole idea of profits is 
altered, and in place of the huge gauis and 
losses uhich one is accustomed to in capitalist 
countries, there may be regulated, jilanned 
profits, or again tbei-c mai be super-profit 
or loss. If profits occur thoi are not necess- 
arily assumed to belong to that particular 
industn, a jiart, vainung from ten to tuenty 
per cent is deducted for the “eultmid benefit” 
of the Morkci's in that paj'ticuhr iiidusti'y : 
ten per cent is withdrawn by the state as a 
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tii\ (in jirolit-' ; t\\on(_\ ])cr coiit got‘>. to 

iiieioji'-f the working and li\p(l capital of 
the indn-tiw and the balance gop> to the 
general i)mlge(. and i'- ns?ed as is thought 
to be bc't. 

Anotliei tiling tiiat one inn-t rcincniher is 
that piolit'. in the U. S. S. R. are a poorly 


rli'-giiised lorn) oi p)ogic-<i.ive iDcoiuf tn. 
AVorker-, are jiaid on a piece rate lint the 
man wlio receives the equivalent of Rs. .'lOtj 
a month does not have ten times the 
piirehiising power ol a imin w ho gets Rs. 50. 
In the tir.st phiee rent is iihoiit ten per cent 
of the income, and so Rs. 50 heie equals 
Rs. .5, and the remaining Rs. J.5 will pniehase 
the minimum iimomit of necessities which 
are necessary to do something more than 
sustain life. 'Hie man who receives Rs. 500 
has then Rs. .fOO left, but now he finds that 
lie It as to buy non-essentials at inflated jiriees 
— inflated not heeaiisp ot eompetitivc buying, 
but beeanse of jirieo fixing. Tims theie 
may lie no shortage of perfumes or silks, 
but wliereas the oidin.uy ratio ot liee to silk 
is ] to ] 0 ]>er unit, in Russiji tlie ratio ma\ 
b<> 1 to 25. Tims the man with Rs. 50 is 
practically imtiived, while the man with 
Rs. 500 is indiri'Otlv taxed down to iibont 
Rs. 200. 

Y 

"J’o sum lip then, the Russians at present 
seem to lie demonstrating two things, fiist, 
that macliines can he used by man to inqirove 
his standard of life instead ot degiading him 
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•as scams to he tRc case m mn.st otlier conn- 
tries, aii.l secondly, that there is less v-astagt* 
and ennseijnontly a higlicr staiidai'd'Tffnnhjj; all 
the people.'' '\Vhether the Hiissiaii plan is 
por-sihlc or d<‘>ivah!e for otlier eoniitrics is 
ohvioiislv a matter of pi'r.sona! opinion, l>nt 
vohatever else the .Soviet ^meriiment may or 
may not iiave done, tluo have jriven jieople in 
Russian new enthiisiasni and eneriry. 'i’here 
is all the ditlerenee in the world between 
Dostoevsky, tlie writer of Craiist Russia, and 
Rot'is Piliiyak, the writer of Soviet Rn"ia. 
There, may he certain aspects of Rolshevisin 
that r(‘pel one, but both Bolshevism and 
J'^ascisin liavc tliis in eoninion, that they h.-ive 
revolted from the idea that tlie State exists 
for the service of the individuals composin^r 
it. Instead the doetrine that the eitizen owes 
a debt to the .State i- strictly jind eontiniioiis- 
ly enforced. The aristner.ieies of the past 
have fidlen beeaii«e they iidmired themselves 
for beinsi alive ! There is no reason to 
sujiposc tliat a dcnioeraoy posM..,siiif» tin- 

* CVmiinre the Itaspjm attempt to proilurc mon- 
with the folioviiii'c typical case of eapit.ili'm ininc 
to flnstroy more. Oli Sept. J. 10,^0 a ir.iiti loail of 
w.iter-meloas left W.ishini'ton. (U. S A.), and as 
soon as a convenient place was re.ichol all the fruit 
Has thrown into the riior Potomac Tliis. and 
many similar ca«es. arc aiven by Stuart Chase in 
hi« honk T/ir Tniv^n ''f P'osfr.’ p. tStf. 


aris(iic!-,itie failino of scli-ndmiriitioii will be 
inor(‘ tolenibie than the old aristoere.eit's. it 
will niosl prob.ibly come to a simihir nn- 
))ieas.iiit end. riii<>'~ the ditVerent emintries 
of the moiiern world ctin iii'iil into the minds 
ol the eitiven the idi a that the citizen has a 
filth/ to the ,Stat(', and lhal he nmst eladly do 
ail iie can to lepay tlm .‘state for the bt nelits 
conferred on bint, tlm so-e.dh'd dcmoenitic 
civilization of tbe West is bound to jierisb. 
I’hc great merit of j‘'asnsn) ami Bolsiievism 
Is th;it they have made tbe indivitlmi! 
coiimmiiity-ccntrc’d in bis outlook, and thcrc- 
f<>re tiolb s_\vtcms arc likely to Ihmrisli.*’ 

* I h ive ildih'r.it 'll aMiiif-1 stalistii s and 
fcclaiicaliliis s„ that tlii'aic.i and tliemitliod of the 
Piic-Vc'ir J’J.m may he iindir'lend hi those iilio 
liioc not siailnd i)'>litt(M! fconomy. nor read aiHcii 
ahimt Itiispiii. TU(. follow iiip liooks jrive fuller 
details and .ire nm tfvj IcciniRji! : 
linl.- )/i Diiii/fit'li'il /nr f/hir/til : 

I. Nch Knssia’s Pninor— M. llm thj a 

Hracr O' a jiipnlnr look for Itiis-i.in-, \cn' i-le.ir.) 

J. The Flic- Vear I’J.iii-.M. Fathmann. ' (simple 
and ciciir.) 

.s^oiie; Itnc'i.i — Cliamlicrlin ('rood Imt more 

details Haul'll.) 

1. The ('h.illcii;.')' of Itiissi.'i—.stlierHOOiI li'jdy 
(nitcresinia .iial 'neirc'inc.) 

Vi/ilrm J-'i't/iMi n» uhn of Ihf .I'.'-e?/ 

( ew/i/ew. 

1. Thne f’.iir- of Filk Ftoekint,'^ — Itomannf. 

2. Tlic Yolpoi VM‘ to the Caspian— Uoris 
I'llniak. 



Conflicting Interests in Manchuria 
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it i-' rcMorti’d tlinl llu' jiro.-cnt 
tnmltlc ill ManchmM!) wa- ncc.iMtnK'd sftloly 
l>y lli(‘ vinli’iit provoi'Ativc atlnok laumdicd 
hv till- ( ’}iini"(‘ on tlic .lapniii'^o railway 
/one. vi't oiii' wonilci'' ii it is (|iiit<‘ -jo o.wy to 
liRMlirc llto Intiihlr in view of tin- fart that llio 
MaiiHitiriaii -itiiiitinii invidvos tlic intercuts of 
iimiv' tlian our nation. TJir prr-cnt tionldr 
(•(•rt.aiidx tlinnV' into l>old rolirf tlio tanjrU'd 
cronoinix' and ]Hilitical rolatioiw of Kii'^sia, 
China and .lajrin, and the Ilcrcnlcan fa^k of 
lirinsiiinx order in tliat lofrion ont of tlio 
])r<"'rnt Hr.nw and cla~liing, intercuts. l)nrin« 
tilt' la-t half a rentiiry millions of Clnnt'sc 
colonists have settled down on its plain-’ of 
rich vii'jiiii soil, niaking it really (.’hine.se in 
pojndation. Peiiif; the riehesi undeveloped 
region in IC.istern Asia, it has «tiinnlated also 
tlie amliitions of Russia and .lapan. Though 
its resonreC' in coal and iron have been 
sneeessfnlly eA|iloited for years by the 
dajianese, yet the ]iotentinliti('« of Alanehnria 
have lit'en lightly ta])ped. Tier nattiral 
re-tonrees, her strategic location and trenien- 
tlons man-power have iieen the unfailing 
source of attraction to foreign iiowcr.-. rnter- 
national rivahy cansetl by the ti'injitation of 
her untold riches has made Manclnnia the 
danger spot of the I’ar Iv.ist. 'rin' Russians, 
for instance, have long coveted it ; in fact, it 
was for the control of Manchuria that the 
RiisNO-.Iap.niese war xvas fought. A-s a result 
el that w.u,d.i]ian obtained imjiortant railroad 
and other concessions in Houthern ^lanehuria. 
Russia and ,I.i])au divided Alanehuria by a 
secret treat! into two sidiercs of inliucnce. 
Hut since the time of the outbreak of the 
worhl war and of the collapse of Russia, 
Japan has bi'cn slowly pushing her interest 
into the northern (Russian) sphere. She suc- 
eeeded even ill building railroads to drain the 
Rus’ian area a'ul cripple the Russian-built 

Eastern Railway. 

J.vi’.xn'.s Amuitioxs 

J-ip-ui’s sjieeial interest in Manchuria 
prompted her, when Chang Tsaolin retreated 


from Peking before the advancing Xationahsts, 
to warn both factions that no lig’.iting would 
be jierinittod within the borders of Maiiclniria. 
And it was made clear that Japan would, il 
neccssary. niak(> use of her own troops to 
prevent the Cliinese from lighting. Tin's 
action of Jajinn brought out two jioints o) 
vital interest. Hy preventing tlie Xa'ionalists 
from jnirsning the jSinkdenitcs into Aranclnn-ia, 
Ja|ian. in eU'cct, detached that region from the 
rest of China. To the Xhitionalist leadei.s tlie 
proposition meant risking a war with Jap in 
with the almost inevitable linking up of tvorld 
opinion on the side oi China, or of .seeking 
a peacfiil solution of the dillieultv. This 
liands-oir policy of .Japan in Manchuria meant, 
in other words, that Japan declared to Cliina, 
and also to the world, that she considered 
jranchuria as. in (>it'ect, a Japane.se ]n'ntector- 
atc. (Jntwardly it is but natural that Ja])an 
should dt'iiy that she has any infention to 
abridge (.'hinese sovereignty in Aranehuria. 
They only declare that because iMaiichuria 
has a vital bearing upon the peif-]ireservation 
of J!i]iaii as a harrier against Russia, and .is 
a reservoir of raw matcriiils for Ja])!iii, the 
cardinal )iriiiei])lp of the Japanese poliev is 
only to devi'lop the natural resources of tlu' 
region and to ]irotecf the lives and jiropertv 
of lioth natives and aliens. 

Ill this good-will of Japan, the Chinese 
have never placed an iota of faith ; they liold 
that till' sjiceial interest ‘ of Jajiaii is in 
bringing about disunion in China, and in pre- 
venting the union of Afancimria with (he rest 
of China. Such susjiicion cannot but ever be 
a source of danger. 'I’liongh Alaneluiria is the 
richest, hut not yet fully devclojied, ]iart of 
China, yet much of its prosperity is due to 
Japanese and Russian capital. It is best 
administered and most free from the threat of 
civil war. The Japanese technique, skill and 
efficiency have made the railroad svstom in 
Aranchnria one of the line.st in the world. 
Japan has also done nmcli to furl'ier the 
economic development of the conntrv and has 
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spoilt nvor in I'liiiiii iiniJ 

Miiiioluivin. n'h' -I III ili'uiv'.nnl'' of 

imwiujxor'^T '»i*ni ift hnioiil inoji 

in the linpo of iiinkintr M mflinn.i .i home foi 
the '-urplii-- |)Opu! ii lull di ,1. Ip, III, \ei only 
‘200,000 .]:i]i;ine'i h.iM '.etthii down llicio 
(liifiii'T the fjii.'irti !• <4 i i-onnin- o! 
oontvo!. 

Tint Sisi)-I \i’\NT,<i; Rr.i.vrinv-, 

Till' C’ltiiiO'e .ittitiido toward- dapai), 
however, i- oiio of tuni-eo-nperatKiii, and 
this interfere- with .l-apan'- prui^-aunne 
of devidopnieiif. I’he real fear of t!ie 
Chine-e i- that .lajam mean- to anne\ 
Mnnohnrin -lowly jn-t a- -lie did ICorea. 
1-lven under normal eoiulilion? dapan main- 
tain- an army of ahont T,a00 -oldiei - ahm<; 
her railway rone. And the mowinir determi- 
nation of (’liina to end foreign domination 
in (‘very -eetion ol hei territory, whether it 
ho in th<‘ form of treaty poil eonee-don 
area-, leased havhonr- or railway •/.ones in 
which foreign troop- van lx* h<‘pt under old 
treaty terms, — has heen eau-ing; .lapan a oreal 
deal of aiwic'ty during; tlie la-t few year-. 
With the rising tide of nationalism. -In* 
exported new China to infringe npon 
.Tapanose owner.-hip of the Jiiouth Maneiniriait 
Rnilwav, or npon dapanV long leaseliold on 
the tip of Liaottmg' Poidnsiila. an anm of 
1,1100 sipiare mil<?s which inelndes the cities 
of llatn'n and Port Artlmr. h’or the present 
tronhle the Japane-e accuse the Chinese of 
having attemjited to destroy the .South 
iMuuehnrian Thdlway, while the Chinese 
maintain that Jajian provoked tronhle in 
Older to find a pretext for the occupation of 
iManehnriu. 

The Chine-e would naturally like to see 
the railway and tlu' leased territory handed 
back to her, hut Jajinn would consider no 
“handing back” until or unleps sbe is forced 
to do so. Japan won her ])osition in 
iManchnria through two costly wars. After 
the first of these which was with China, she 
was forced hy a concert of European 
Powers into giving back wbat she had won, 
only to have Russia move and gi-ab the 
coveted pri/e within le.ss than two year.*. In 
,3900 Itu-sin acting under the pretext of 
necessities caused by the Boxer uprising. 


filled Maneburia wish tioop-. and after 
signing tlie (ioxer piot'ieol di'l noi mnve 
them out. ihoug!) -he i«ldig.i<i d In r-elf to do 
-• 1 , The eonlilimd pie-elme of }iM-.-ia(! 
troops ill ^lanclmria ami fbi'-iaii aggie. -ion- 
in Kore.i biought on lim Un-,o-.l.'ip.ute-t- 
War of J')01-(ir>, ami Jiij).!n nalur.dly m.iitt- 
tain- that had -he not -jnile'l hlood and 
trea-ttre in tlm-e two ye ir- all of M.niebnria 
would today lu> a- much a part of Uu-'ia a- i- 
Siberia. 

'I'be Ire.ity of I’ori -moutli, wliieh ended 
tbe Uus-o-,bi]iaue-e war. and wbieb W.i- lutei 
eonlinned by ( 'biii.i in n -cji.ir.iti* ire.ily with 
Japan, made Urn Jaji.ine-e Empiie Hu- -ia'- 
-!ii‘ee--<ir in tlie le.i-e of tbe 1 )iiir‘‘n-Porl- 
Artlinr nre.i. and g.ive Jaji.in (lie Hu— ian-lmili 
tra-portation Hni' running nor!bw,n'd from 
|);tiren to Cliangebnn, a di-t.iiiee of about IH'' 
mile-, together with a -ontli-e.isterly biaiiieh 
rnnning from Mukdin to Antuiig on the 
Yabi liver, wbieli mark- the boundary 
between Korea and Manebnri.i. The nbote 
sy.'lem, to wliieli Jap.tti has added h--s tlian .'ill 
miles ill the la-t 2-1 years, j- (ip.j mile- in 
leiiglli. Hill ill tbi- r.dluay .lapan inherited a 
min. ’rite Hiir-itins bad built tbe line on 
Hn— ian five-foot g.iuge timl then, a- their 
armii'- retreated, they took the opjmrtniiity to 
wn'ck the track- and bridge-. After the war. 
Jajmn rebuilt tbe line on -tandtird Amerie.in 
gauge, and has now more or less (‘ompleted tbe 
eo-tly donble-traeking of tbe whole system. 
’Pbe Covermiient of Japan tiiid .-ome jirivate 
Japanese investor.- have -1-) 0,00(1,000 yen 
invested in tlii.s enterjiri-e, the balance sheet- 
for wliicb topped !I!)‘1,000,000 icn in 102S. 
At Ikdrim tbe Jajianese have converted a poor 
little Russian town and ti silted harbour into a 
magnilieent city of 2.n0,000 jicople with one 
of tbe best harbour.-- in 'the Ear East. Ibivtng 
acbii'ved there what sbe has, .Tapaii i- det(‘r- 
nuned not to relimptisb her -jieetul po-itiou in 
Maneburia and in inner Mongolia. In spite of 
tiio present negotiations, Japan declaie.s tbtit 
lu'r stand is nnalter.dile, even should it become 
a (piestiou of Jajian against the rest of tbe 
world, Reside.s her claim to her position 
based on what she had done for Manehnria, 
J.ipan covets it because mneh of her fond for 
her over-populated islands, and raw materials 
for Iter growing factories come from there. ' 
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Majtchukta’s Natctraij Resources 

AYliat is ifc tliat is so attractive about 
Maucburia that China, Russia and Japan are 
struggling to liave a hold upon it ? First of 
all it must be mentioned that Manchuria is a 
territory of 3S5,000 square miles in extent. It 
contains vast areas of nntillcd land equal in 
fertility to the best of the farm lands any- 
where in the world. For its size it is sparsely 
populated, having about 24,000,000 inhabitants. 
Comparatively stated, it may be noted that 
hlanchuria Avith its 24,000,000 peoplp is six 
times as lai’gc as Chihli and Shantung 
provinces in China combined. While these 
provinces arc greater in man-power, having 
together a population of 55,000,000, 
Manchuria is far richer in its natural 
resources. Besides her vast areas of virgin 
soil, hlanchiiria has mountain stands of timber, 
splendid Avaterways and naA'igable rivers. It 
is also rich in coal, iron, oil shale and mineral 
deposits. 

hlanchuria^s importance in the trade of 
tlie Far East may be gauged from the fact 
that her exports wore more than a thu'd of 
the exports from all of China and her imports 
more than a foimth of the total imports of all 
China in the year 1928. The South 
Manclnirian Railway haids about 9,000,000 
tons of freight from interior points to Dairen 
in a year, and Dairen's c.xport tonnage has 
gone up to more than 1,125,000. These 
astounding figures are in a large measure due to 
the ra2udity with Avhich Cliinese immigrants, 
suffering from disorder and extortion in Cluna 
proper, liaAm flocked to Manchuria and 
settled down to cultiAmtion. 

The South Manchurian Raihvay, which is 
owned by Japan, is considered by Japanese 
civilians to be a magnificent civilizing agency ; 
its philanthropies ovevy year are enormous. 
Though there are only 102,000 Japanese 
in all of ilanchuria, outside of the Daireu-Port- 
Arthur zone, yet in 1928 the South Manchu- 
rian EailAAm}’^ appropriated 2,400,000 yen for 
schools, 997,000 yen for colleges and universi- 
ties, 284,000 yen for public libraries, 1,771,000 
for hospitals .and 389,000 yen for a central 
laboratory Avhich investigates uses to which 
Mancluuiau products may be put. These 
schools, hospitals and libraries are open to 
Jaiianese and Cliinese alike. In addition 
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to these, the Railway maintains livestock and 
experimental farms for the benefit of 
jVLinchurLan peasants. But the Chinese 
declare that the Railivay is an exploiting 
agency and that it drains Manchuria’s Avealth 
to Japan. Against this picture of develop- 
ment of new lands, influx of hardworking 
immigrants, growing tonnage and imports 
and exports must be set the continual 
uncertainty of the internal Manchurian situa- 
tion, and the fact that business in general in 
Manchuria staggers under the tremendous 
handicap of various inflated and frightfully 
depreciated currencies. 

Along the South Manchurian Railwaj' 
the Japanese yen is in general use but Mukden 
has its OAvn fengpiao, Kii’in province has its 
OAvn paper money and the city of Harbin has 
its own doller notes which are unacceptable 
outside of the city except at a heavy discount. 
Japan’s plan is to stabflize the whole of the 
Manchurian situation by attracting to 
Manchuria large amounts of American and 
other foreign capital, under Japanese 
gurantees if necessary, thereby swelling the 
foreign population of IManchuria. China 
too Avants American capital but she resents 
the idea of its coming under Japanese guarantee 
or guidance. 

Japanese A2a) Russian Interests 

HowcA'er much China may protest against 
Japan’s domination, the Japanese seem 
imwiUing to consider the Chinese point of 
view on Manchuria. Japan’s real fear is the 
Soviet tlireat embodied in what is called the 
Soviet Protectorate over Outer Mongolia. 
The Chinese determination to end foreign 
domination is worrying Russia also. The 
Soviet Government fears, and not with- 
out reason, that new China may attempt 
any day to seize the whole of 1,090 miles of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, and if this ever 
happens, Russia will have cither to yield or 
fight The Chinese Eastern, Avhich lies Avholly 
within Manchuria, was built by Russia in 
order to reduce by 568 miles tiie distance 
between Moscow and VladiAmstock, when 
measured against the northern or all-Russian 
route north of the Amur River. The railway 
Avas completed in 1901, under an agreement 
signed in 1896, which proAuded that the title 
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to tlio whole line was to pass to China eighty 
years after it was opened to ti-affiic. An 
additional danse grants China the right to 
buy the line any time subsequent to thirty-six 
years after completion, i. c., any tune 
between 1937 and 1981. The status of the 
line is 'further complicated by notes and ex- 
changes during the Washington Coniorcnco 
in 1922 and by what is known as the hlnkden- 
Eussian agreement of 1924. This last 
document reduced the term of reversion to 
China from eighty to sixty ye.ar3, and also 
recognized the independence of “the auto- 
nomous government of the three eastern 
provinces of Cliina'^ and the ovcrlordship of 
the late Jlarshal Chang Tsao-lin, who rvas 
then officially in rebellion against the Pekmg 
Covernment of tliose days. 

Under tire existing agi'comcnt the Chinese 
Eastern is operated by a board of ten 
directors, of whom half represent the 
Chhrcsc Government, but who actually 

represent the - itukden regime. The 

President is a Chinese but he has no 
power, all real power being in tlie hands of 
nn appointee of Moscow who holds the title 
of manager. Various international agreements 
are on file spccifjdng that .all Chinese Enstera 
Railway profits arc to be lield in trust until 
the final disposition of the line is decided, but 
for the last two years these agreements have 
been disregarded and hloscow and ilukdcn 
luavc shiired the profits equally. However, 
it must be mentioned that the Ciiincsc 
have succeeded ui breaking the grip 
the Russian Communists had on China. They 
have executed thousands of ^^reds” and- have 
driven thousands more out of the country. 
Kot only have the Chinese Nationalists broken 
with the Russian Communists on the ground 
that they mterfered in China's internal affairs, 
but Russia's intrigues to detach hlongolia from 
China and attach it to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republic have aroused Chinese ire. 
While this is so, there are 'others .who 
believe that the Communists arc still strong 
in spite of the suppression, and that there is a 
strong "back-to-Moscow” movement in the 
Nationalist Party. It is not surprising there- 
fore if one finds a lurking fear that the 
Chinese might again turn to the Russian 
Soviets for aid and thus revive the spread of 


Bolshevist world revolution propaganda. It 
hs this fear that makes lapan take a fu'm stand 
on the question of iilauehuria. Until China 
is strong enough to mamge her omi ailairs, 
Japan must retain her power in ^raiichuria, 
they say, to prevent Russian aggression 
through Mongolia. Even at the present crisis 
in hfanchuria, the Japanese high command i.s 
alarmed because of the growing concentration 
of Russian troops on Siberian soil, immediate- 
ly west of Manch\ili and cast of Pogranitoh- 
naya, , the Western and Eastern ends 
respectively of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Japanese inquiries as to the causes of this 
mobilization only brings the reply that it is 
designed to protect the raihv.ay from roving 
bands of armed Chinese soldiers. Japan 
naturally fears to yield to China’s demands 
because of the latter’s inability to resist 
successfully Russian nggres.sion. 

AJiEnic.v's A'mTPPi: axd Svjfivv'rav 

While China seeks American help, Japan 
natur.ally is against American interference 
since that might go against Japan’s interest 
in Manchuria and Chinn. However, American 
sympathy is with China and the Chinese 
aspirations to modernize their country'. Apart 
from obligations based oi^ moral principles, 
America is interested in Chinn bccanso of 
trade possibilities with a modernized China, 
and of its obligation according to tlie 
Washington Treaty to guarantee the sover- 
eignty of China. Eiirtlior, it must he pointed 
ont that the United States has a direct 
interest, as made clear by trade statistics, in 
the development of Manclnuia. In 1908, 
for instance, G3 per cent of all Manchurian 
imporis came from Japan, and only less than 
1 per cent from the United States. But in 
the year 192S Japan’s share of the total 
imports had deelined to a little less than 46 
per cent, while American imports constituted 
14 per jjent of Manchuria’s purchase abroad. 
The United States’ share of this rapidly 
growing business has been increasing annually', 
n^ only in total but in proportion to the 
whole, .on furnishes the laigest of American 
imports to Manchuria, wliUc Manchima’s 
exports to America are made up in large part 
or flu's, mdes and hog bristles. 

At present there are over twenty-six 
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American business concerns in Dairen, eighty- 
nine in hlukden and one hundred and sixty-six 
in Harbin. The managers of largo American 
firms in hlanchuria all say frankly that they 
•\voiiId not have a dollar invested there except 
for the security Avhich is afforded by Japan’s 
interest in Manchuria, and her determination 
not to allow disorders into her zones of 
interest. Several scores of American firms 
use Japanese firms in Dairen as their import- 
ing and distributing agents, thus saving large 
overhead expenses. Though America has 
always been sympathetic to China’s national 
aspu-ations, her determination m regard to 
the present situation is to act, as far as it is in 
keeping with her sense of international justice, 
with the League. Secretary Stimson of the 
United States State Department is making an 
intensive study of the Manchurian problem 
and is investigating if Japan is carrying oirt 
her pledges to withdraw her troops in Man- 
churia to the railroad zones defined in the 
Portsmouth treaty, and as to the measures 
taken by Cliina for protecting Japanese 
nationals in Manchuria in the event of 
evacuation. In bringing about a settlement 
America may stress rvith the League the 
Kellogg anti-war treaty and the nine Power 
treaty of the Washington Conference, which 
guarantees the administrative and territorial 
integrity of China. America will, of course, 
maintain complete independence of action, 
though the general feeling is that she should 
co-operate ridly urith the League. In fact, 
the measures taken thus far by the League 
have the approval of the United States. 

hLiXCHtTKIA, TIIK DjVXGEK SpOT 

Prom the standpoint of international 
relations, IManchuria is the most dangerous 
spot in the world today. The bimning ques- 
tion of China in the present conflict rrith 
Japan is : Is IManchiuia, which is a part of 
China, to be Chinese or Japanese ? Japan 
maintains that Slanehuria is necessarj' for her 
sclf-pi'cservation, and China declares that 
Manchuria being a part of China, foreign 
domination in that part must be ended, SJie 


sees no relation between political aggression 
and economic interest. While Clnna wants 
Manchuria to be under her control, she wel- 
comes foreign investments in Manchuria. She 
resents, and that rightly, Japan’s political 
aggression which she considers to be an infrin- 
gement on her sovereignt3^ Since the 
Shantung incident China has been using 
economic boycott as a weapon against Japan 
to awaken her to respect China’s sovereign 
rights. But tlien the trouble in Manchuria is 
not merely between China and Japan. Students 
of world politics consider that Manchuria will 
be the scene of another war between Russia 
and Japan. Whetlier the present situation 
will lead to tliat or not no one can tell at this 
stage. But the ever-groving determination of 
Cliina to end all foreign domination ivill 
certainly bring Russia into conflict with Cliina 
as it has Japan. 

Russia, anxious as she is concerning tlic 
possibility of holding what she has, woidd 
certainly welcome any factor which would 
sen’c to check Chinese aggression, — any 
factor that is not, of course, allied to Japanese 
interests or tolerant of Japan’s supposed 
ambitions. AVhatever may bo Manchuria’s 
political future, it is considered probable that 
the population will become oveiw'helminglj' 
Chinese. Without indulging in undue optimism 
it may bo said that the new Cliina face.s a 
better’ future than she did a few j-cars ago, 
since she has attained at least a responsible 
degree of imity among her different sections. 
With x’cspect to the outside world she finds 
that though her relation with Japan has been 
strained, America has extended a friendly 
hand. The abrogation of unequal treaties is 
tlio centre of America’s foreign policy in 
regard to China, and the action of the United 
States in granting a new tariff treat)’ made the 
first breach in the iron wall of unequal treaties. 
WhnteA’or may come out of the present trouble 
in Manchuria, it seems reasonable to bclicA’C 
that the growing nationalism of China on the 
one side and the ambitions of Russia and 
Japan on the other could make ALanchuria the 
danger spot of the Far- East for some years 
yet to come. 




^ The Lesson of Ireland 

A IIe\ti:w* 

By CHEISTOPHER ACKROYD, ij.a. {Own) 


T should like to begin by thanking General 
Crozier for his book, A Word to Gandhi, though 
I Yrish the price ■was less, since there are many 
people in India "who could read the book ■with 
profit^ but will be prevented from doing so by the 
price. ' . 

The author’s arguments may be suinmed 
up roughly as folio’ws ; in Ireland the British 
pobticians made a mess of things by refusing to 
face the fact that there ■was no alternative between 
martial la^w, and conceding the demands of the 
Sinn Fein Pnity ; martial law may be un* 
pleasant, but at all events, it is better than the 
reprisals policy which the Black and Tans were 
allowed to pursue ; the atrocities perpetrated by 
these men in Ireland took place in a small coimtrj', 
sepa^.ted by only a few miles of sea from England, 
and in a vast country like India, situated at such 
a great distance from England, the atrocities 
would be greater if a similar policy were followed ; 
finally, martial law is an impossibility in _ India, 
and therefore the only alternative is a policy of 
mutual agreement while there is yet time. Thus 
the choice in India is between a situation infinitely 
worse than the Irish, or practical concession of 
Gandhi’s terms. 

General Crozier is above all things a realist. 
He is a distinguished soldier and himself 
took part in the “blood-lust game” in 
Ireland. But he could not stay on there. 
As he himself says, “when the British 
Go^vernment ordered me, in my ‘p'^triolic’ 
position of doyal’ police ofBcer, .._fo condone . 
crimes of violence committed by its patriotic, 
loyal, armed and uniformed servants, a^inst 
defenceless and loyal’ women in Ireland, on 
accoimt of loyalty’ to England, . . .1 refused — 
threw my letters of apointment into a dustbin.” 
Yet he had seen enough of the happenings in 
Ireland before he left to become con'vinced of the 
utter futility of such a policy. "With experience of 
force of every kind, both glorious and ignoble. 
General Crozier may be expected to know wbat 
it means, and he puts the case against coercion 
impressively : “Having seen n great deal of 
force in use, having applied that force for over 
thirty years, having experienced the utter failure 
of force, I must needs look _ for other weapons 
with which to achieve the object — the welfare of 
mankind.” 


* A Vfor.l) To Gawdhi; The Lesson of Irdand 
by Itrig.-Gtn. P. p. Crozier, C. B., C. M. G., D. S. O., 
Ixindon {Willinms & ISorgate Ltd.), 1931. Price 
hs. Gd. 


This is the conviction which runs right 
through and lends force to his comparison 
between Indui and Ireland. The Tinian LikraJjf 
Supplement critic, however, in discussing tbi“ 
book, 'WTiteS : 

Tliis comparison lacks force and me-aning. In 
Ireland a secessionist Government wrested partial 
independence from our war-wearied and fmnucialty 
embarrassed nation. In India there has been no 
general demand for independence, no breakdown 
of the ruling power, no csf.ablishracnt of a riv.al 
Government which could demand surrender or 
even negotiate a treaty. In fact General Crozier's 
infonnation about India is neither full ■nor 
accurate- Mr GandJii wields a good deal of 
undefined and fluctuating influence over largo 
numbers of Hindu Indians, but he _ is _ no 
Washington. There have been assassinations, 
mob-riots, and a pQor_ attempt at a foreign 
mvasion, fait the British jwvver in India has 
never been seriously challcngca. As for_ “BudmassU 
auxiliaries in the Punjab” no auxiliaries, good 
or bad, hare been cmployetl there or elsewhere. 
General Crozier's programme is to appoint an 
Indian Viceroy and Indian Governors, and to 
“negotiate by agTcemcnt” about the British Anny, 
the Indian 'Army, finance, the European services, 
the police, and " the British connexion. The first 
and most obvious comment is that it takes two 
to make an agreement. 


Of the fatuous ineptitude of this criricisni it is 
Imrdly necessarj'.to say much ; this critic evident- 
ly ^knows as much about India as is usual among 
the TSmes staS. For example, on October 10, 
The Times 'informed its readers that in the trial 
following the murder of Khan Baliadur Ashim- 
ullab of Chittagong, the jury had relumed a 
verdict acquitting seven of the accused and 
committing two, Hariprasad and Bh.attacharji, for 
trial before the Calcutta High Court 1 H The 
Times, which has an’ international reputation for 
accuracy, can solemnly print such news about Indian 
affairs, one need not wonder at their literary staft 
being equally uninformed ! 

General Crozier’s book is really an indictment 
of two things : first, the false sense of “patriotism” 
and “loyalty” current at the piesent day, which is 
responsible for so much unnecessary suffering, 
Md, secondly, the politicians who prefer false- 
hoods and self-deception to 'Truth. 


Pataotism _ (cum “Loyalty”) has become a 
vonct religion m i^ngs, statnes, 

trojiuies, unknoTO tvarriors, uar momorialSj 
shrines, tombs, cenotaphs, anniversaries of victories 
clays,” ^aves, -nar graliiities, promo- 
tion, profitcermg, and the two minutes’ silence 
tire 'Worshiped and bo'wed down to as were the 
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ffoldcn images by idolaters of old... ‘"India can 
DC free, England can be free . —all can be free 
to do as tiiey shottM and not as they nouM, 
proWded this world reb'gion called ‘‘Patriotism’* 
IS destroyed and in its place is set up “loyalty” 
to the religion of humanity. (Pp. 14-16). 

Carrj'ing his analysis of the notion of patriotism 
and loyalty further ho ivrites : 


When a citizen crosses swords with the migh’y 
and worldly machine (made up of men and 
materialism)' called Government bec,ause of its 
“disloyalty”— in peace and war, but more parli- 
cularlv in war— two things inevitably happen. 
The citizen is dubbed traitor and “disloyal” — at 
any rate for the time being, because of refusal 
to comply with the formula, “my coimtry, right 
or wrong” ; and the “Government,” by virtue of 
its strength, lies itself, for the tune being, into 
immoral security behind the smoke screen of 
“Patriotism” and “loyalty.” But the deluge 
alv.'.ays comes, as no man “need shed Ids honour 
to cover criminals” and it is not possible to fool 
aU the people for all the time.,.. 

Successive Briiisb Govermnents had owing _ to 
their “dislovaltv” exasperated Irishmen to rebellion 
and dubbe'd them “disloyal” and “unpatriotic.” 
Where was the “Patriotism” and “loya.lty ?” tt^hose 
was the soil of Ireland ? Whose is {he soil of 
It eland now ^ Whose is the soil of India today ?. . 
it is not possible for an Indian or an Irishmen 
to be “patriotic” to England, though both may be 
loyal to the world of which the British common- 
wealth IS part 1 \ 

So too with hinliatma Gandhi, tvhy is this 
meek, unassuming little Hmdu lied about in the 
English Press and c-alled a half-naked Fakir who 
desires to turn the Christian missionaries out of 
India ? For the same reason that the same Press 
lied about the Irish in 1920-21 and accused them 
of murdering each other for their gocKl ! What 
humbug ! Press “loyalty” . . .Press "patriotism” I 
“Loyaltv” to what ? The Press ? “Patriotic” to 
what— (Sod knows 1 Does Lord Bothermere know ? 


General Crozier’s book consists of twenty-two 
chapters containing a series of parallels between 
India and Ireland. The author points out the 
similarity beriveen the cases of the two countries, 
both of which have profitted by English 
development, both of whicli are geographically 
important to the strategic welfare of England, 
and in both of winch there has been a 
denial of the opportunity for self-expression 
in a constitutional manner. It is impossible 
to go into all the details of General Crozier’s 
argument in the course of a short article. ''il’'hile 
hoping this review will lead readers to the book 
itself, the utmost that I can attempt to do here 
is to give some idea of the central theme 
of the book — the futility of a policy of murders 
and reprisals. 

In Ireland there was resort to the pistol, and in 
India there has been non.^o-operation and non- 
violence and also revolutionaiy violence though 
on a very limited scale. In Ireland Arthur 
Griffith and Michael Collins matched themselves 
against the greatest machine the world has 
ever known, the British Government, 


“and succeeded bec.ause although thev stooped 
to undiluted murder, they adnutted the otTcnce 
as the only possible way out, while the British 
Government employing the seme means as its 
adversarj', not only 'denied its use, but endeavoured 
to saddle Sinn Fein with the atiocitics committed 
by its agents..... Ireland dented none of the 
murders committed by her men, but she still 
objects strongly to being saddled with the 
murders of such wdl-known Irishmen as 
McCnrtain (Lord Mayor of Cork), O’CaUaghan 
(Mayor of Limerick), flie cx-mayor of Linienek 
and Father Griffin, or mmor mortals such as 
Bowen (the Welsh Secret Service agent of the 
British Government), Captain Prendergastj the 
Dnimeonda victims, the Castle guardroom victims 
and others far too numerous to mention.” 
(Pp. 20-21) 

After the minder of Colonel Smyth, who had 
tried to incite the B. I. C. to murder indiscrimi- 
nately, and had had his owni plan put into 
practice against himself, the British Government 
organized a body popularly known as the Black 
and Tans, who should be recniited in England, 
and then sent across to Ireland to practice 
Colonel Smyth’s suggestions The horrible deeds 
which followed — all of which are given with 
undeniable detail by General Crozier— are far too 
well knovm to need description. For example, 
it was- decided to disguise some policemen ns Sinn 
Feiners, and to send them to raid the Kilkenny 
post office. This was done,_ but the authorities 
torgot that the supposed “Sinn Feiners” would 
talk with a cockney accent, instead of the Irish 
brogue I To continue giring a list of the atroci- 
ties would be pointless. Those who arc interested 
in them can read the book for themselves. It is 
interesting to note what General Crozier says, and to 
compare it with what has been written in another 
book. The Tietony of Sinn Fan by P. S. 
O’Hcgai-ty, himself a Sinn Feiner, concerning the 
futilitj' Of the bomb mid pistol policy : 

After 1916 there should not have been a sliot 
fired in Ireland, nor a gun bought. Tliey were 
totally unnecessary. Wo had the Sinn Fein 
policy, the men 'who made if, die cntJmsirsm 
and support of the people. Without firing a shot 
we coidd have forced from England anytliing tlmt 
wc forced from her by the gun policy and more. 
AVc would, at the same time, have maintained our 
solidarity, escaped Partition and avoided the irrepa- 
rable moral disaster wliich has overtaken us. But 
for the lack of a firm hand on the civil side of the 
movement there was no effort to control the gun, and 
it brought us to disaster. . .They [the gunmen] were 
frankly Frankenstein. We ourselves in our blind- 
ness and folly were re.sponsible for that Franken- 
stein We taught our young people to rely on the 
gun and to disregard evervthmg else. . .Since 1916 
. we have been damned by successive layers of 
irresponsible gunmen without ideas, and political 
leaders without moral courage. . .The end was 
, ehsastcr. It was a disaster of our otni making. 
Pride, and ignorance, and selfishness, and shallow- 
ness and - worship— fhcr-o made it. Tlie 

visitation which we have gone tlirough was the 
result of our own breaches of the Moral Law. . .We 
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It •!'! v’’* r^-n — "irc ccj'i.if: n’va^ — frmii n1! 
!* ! Tf.’-’iij) of pln-n! forro. apphcatfon of force 
« ' icmj't KT li!c ’ for (V-tTnrj for cb'irifj. and 
!o’i-nc( •\] rb b'n iT'rlo our coonfrj n moml 
r" ! p’l,' al fhiijjbtcr hp‘i“" (Pp ICG,' 1C (.170. 
37it 

Thr- !■; nnfoTlntinicIy in InOiti at pre^ont, and 
<■ jicitlh ia Riijn!, a torKlnicj' to iinif.ite the 
polio -o tin nplr i!n<i I hplP^o richtly, con- 
drrni'.l Irt Mr (I’lIcKarlT. Tlial thf >onn{r tarn 
of B n?ni !n’’\ at tniC' fiol <lrhcn to dc'pcrlion 
bv tl.c rciioi! of ‘.oinc police fifTiir niav cxpilnin. 
Ini' •k'> not I'cni-c tbo t rrori'-t c.ninjnifm, which 
J“ 0 iir: Indii'' cttix more hnrni than "ood 
Tii GtAtrnnicnt tif pri-nf 'Cfm= hint on (rtinpr 
II r ] n -i\( pol’ry, hut it doubtful whether 
t’ ■ r<j r< -i\f poliry will do inor'* than drive the 
t_ norfruC'it iinderprronnd, where it will be 
f .r \ or- fii in at pn nt. C’omni'ntin" on the 
mar hr of Briti'-h oincia]-. General f’rnziir wrilC': 


conr-c of conver-ation rcmarlvcd, ‘Thottph wc 
condemn thc=o nrtu pnihliely, in onr hc.irt' ^\c 
arc not rc.dly =orrj.” There nn>f be greater 
^in^,erity r-n both fide- 

Gcntntl Cm/hr l’elit\e‘' that the way ent of 
the Indian fan trie lie® threngh grc.ihr to- 
operafion between Indi.nn® and Englidin en. 
I have fpioted nho\e the j “'iinee in whith 
he tays that there are thoti-and^- of hononrnhle 
Engh-hmcn with experience and cap.aeif.v for 
leadcr-hip who wonld gladly and lot .ally -cne 
with and nndcr Indians to promote India'- good 
for a mere pittance. In nnotlicr place he 
=aj'=: 

Vi’c — Induns and Engli-h alike— e.an h'ue our 
triumph or our di«as(cr in Iiuin. Let us hope, 
for the welfare of India, the Empire and the 
M'orlil, we =hnll choo-cwhclj . . . ana hetter th m 
was the ca-o in Irthind, where the delaj was too 
iontr - . • \n> thins: hut .'in EnuIMi-cum-Indian 
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pomp. (When Irol.'iiid pninwl her Freoflom ii\ 1922 
the I'hn>:h''h Viceroy, cl.od in gold Ince, gave 
[ilaca to the Fir^t (lOVoinor-Gcimrnl of the Irish 
Free State -fin Triqhimin, tlie late Tim IIc.aly, IC, 0., 
fortified nit'i .conihrn (op lint anti frock co.at — n 
luimhle man. Totlay a rofired Indian Civil Servant 
represents the iriiijr-Empcror in equal simiilicity tit 
tin Viesrouiil Lo lire, Dublin. Yet notliine: 'lunj 
been lO't, while intich has been gained. The 
]inmpon3 and prosperous Lord Citrron, reigning in 
auiter-kingly stylo at Simla, might have been ncec-s- 
K.rrv to thc'nea’ls of Fngl.ind long ago, but Indians 
to-day ro'jniro simpler stiifT.^ The appointment of 
an .Vn-tnilian liy the Australians to be ftovernor- 
G^neril of Austr.dia has brought an initial saving 
of £'5,000 a yc.ir to -lustrali.a.) 

(1) Xegotiate by agtesniont the position, jiay 
and future of the llritish Army in Inilui, faking 
into aceonnt the ])t)silion of the llritish Army in 
Ega'pt. 

(5) Ditto the Tndi.an Army, h.aving in view the 
position of tlio Egj'jitinn and Iraq Armies. 

(fi) Arr.uigo the control of finanec jind the safe- 
gitarding of credit avitii Groat llritain. 

('<) Hake arrangements for tlic termination of 
ajqKiintmcnts of as many Europouis ns possililc on 
a sliding scale, giving the option of immcdi.itc 
retirement to all, on the lines .agree 1 by (he 
British and Irisli Free State Governmonfs in the 
Irish Tro.aty of 1921 ; and safogu.ardJflg the future 
by arranging for Eiiropegm aid udion requiretl. 

*(8) Reorganiro the Indian rolico. 

(9) Acquire safeguards from England. 

“If this jirogr.tnimo is accomplisliod “iitisfac- 
torily,” General Crozicr say.s, “ ‘Black-iuid-Taunery’ 
in Ireland will not have been in vain.” Bat can 
it bo ? lie hopes grcat tilings from Midintma 
Gandhi. Wlio is this Gandhi ? lie ask®, nnd 
answers : % 

A n.akcd fnimtie ? Is he a fanatic or a revolu- 
tionary ? Is Hr. Cosgravc, the I’rcsiclciit of the 
Irish Free State, a rebel ? IIo was at one time— 
entirely owing to English Ffiipidity I But Hr. 
Gandhi is not even that ! He is a patriot, practi- 


sing and preaching the policy of iion-violenca Hr, 
Gandhi nnd I stood on the same battlefield at 
Colenso in Natal over thirty years ago, wearing 
the uniform of tlie Queen Empress. Ho was tlien 
a bearer in an Indian Field Ambiilaneo. Wo were 
both on the field of battle voluntarily, of our own 
free will and acconl, fighting for England. 

Hr. Gandhi has since done as much as any 
otlicr man to weld the Empire together in South 
Africa — where there arc thousands of Indians. 
Anti-Indian legislation in South Africa alw.ay.s 
rc.acts against Imperial relationship and ni.akes 
a settlement of the Indian question more difficult. 
Mr. Gandhi, wlio helped to ciiwy the stricken son 
of the lata Ijord Roberts from the Colenso battle- 
field to Cliicvoley, where the boy died just after 
roeeiving the Victoria Cross, and who ever after 
remained the finn friend of the Field-Marshal, 
is now accused of “disloyalty” by men who never 
fought in a battle or who deliberately avoided the 
tiring line 1 

But the solution of the Indian question, as 
suggested by General Crozier, will depoiicl as 
much upon Englishmen as upon Mahatma 
Gandhi or Indians. Tlicre are some Englishmen 
Avhose activities nnd pronouncements have 
certainly made the hopes of an English-Iiulian 
co-operation seem like a dream. But I would not 
be true to my English traditions if I did not 
still cherish that hope. I write this and all that 
has been said above ns an Englishman, and as 
an Englishman I would conclude with the words 
of Mr. Nevinson : 

The daily life of every Icwcr and evciy child is 
haunted by fears tliat spring from overwhelming 
atfection nnd a passionate desire for the loved one’s 
Jiighcst good. And so for our country true 
Patriotism may fe.ar lest she sliould sacriiicc her 
noble traditions for avaricious g,ain, degrade her 
liigh reputation for courage by outbursts of 
cowardly ferocity, and bedim her splendid vision 
by stooping to the muckrake of comfortable satis- 
faction. (ihc Enijlkh, p. 7G.) 



The Early History of the Bengali Theatre— III 

By BRA.IEXDRA KATE BAXERJI 


The Beegaciiia Theatre 

^E now come to one of the mobt brilliant 
and succpssful of the early theatres in 
Bengal— the Bclgacliia Tlicatrc. It 
owed ^ts birth to the enthusiasm and 
munificence of Raja Pratap Chundcr vSingh 
and Raja Issue Chundcr Singh of Paikpara^ 
who took an active part in the organization 
of the theatre and the staging of its plays. 
They were assisted in this venture by a 
large number of our English-educated young 
men. The sensation w'hich this theatre 
created at the time may bo guessed from the 
following account of its establislunent and 
first performance given in the reminiscences 
of Gour Das Bysack about his friend hlichael 
hi. S. Datta. After referring to the earlier 
ventures, Gour Das Bysack goes on to sav ; 

But It was not tUl our J]ana and atofn I?afas of 
raikpara, as Pratap Chundcr and Issnr Chundcr 
called and known, .. . appeared 
m the field, that the natire theatre took deep root 
ana a native orchestra was orp-anked. In the 
constnichon ofthis orchestra Kliett or ilohun Go-,savn 
a genius in music, and Babu Jadu Xalh Paul h.ad 
the pnncipal hand. 

The Gossain for the first time put into notation 
ome of the native tunes und .yapas and thus 
created a native Band known ns tlie BcWatchia 
Amateur Band, headed by Babu .7adu 2\ath Paul... 

to say tbiit the Belgatcbia Theatre scored a 
nrnliant success, is to ropoat a truism that 
lias passed into a proverb. It achicvcil a 
raceess unp.aralleled in the annals of Am.ateur 
rhcatncals in this country. The graceful stao-e, the 
fmperb sceneries, the stirring orch&tra, the gorgeous 
dr&sses, the costly appurtenances, the splendid get 
up of the whole concern, were worthy of tjie 
hrotner Itajas.andthe genius of their intimate friend 
Jlaharaja Sir .Torindro :Mohnn Taonre. an 
accomnlislicd connoisseur. The performance of 
a single play, TiahiaraU, which alone cost the 
Rmas ten thousand rupees, Te.alized the idea, and 
^tablishcd the char.acter of the real Hindu 
Hrama with the improvements, suited to the haste 
of an advanced age. 

The Dramatic Corps was drawn ^ from the 
1 '”^, our educated youth. Among the actors, 
mhn Iveshub Chundcr Gangnh stood pre-eminent 
Endowed by nature with histrionic talents of no 
m»n order, he represented the ViMtalti (.Teslcrl 
with such life-like reality, and so rich a fund of 


humour, m. to bo slylcd the Garrick of our 
Bcng.ili stage. Baja Jssur Chun<ior_ Singh, who 
lookcil a Jinnee cverv inch, cncacp.l in mail coat 
armour, with a jcweUwl .sword hanging by his 
side, acteil liis part, with i,'onderfnl circct, be- 
fitting the clianicler of a generalissimo . . . The 
m.nincr in wiiich the other actors, one and idl, 
ncqnitteil tht'm=clvcs, met with the w.arm-'st 
njijilansc from the niulicnce, — .an audionee 
comjioscd of the rlilc of C.ilcutta, the cream of 
European .and Native society. Eminent Govern- 
ment officials and high iion-oificial gontlomcn 
who witnessc.1 the performances sjioke of the 
“ovquiiite treat” they had cnjoyctl, as hcightC'iing 
their idea of onr Indian music and of our Indian 
Ptaco. Tile Lientcnanl-Govcrnor, Sir Frederick 
nalliday, who was prasent with his f.niily. was 
so delighted with the acting of Babu jCesimb 
Ghnndcr th.at lie coinpliinentcd liim on his cvtr.i- 
ordinary dramatic talent?. He said that looking 
at his’ Rcrions and sedate appc.arancc one could 
hardly believe him capable of acting so capitally 
the jiart of the Jester.* 

This tbearie openotl with the perfor- 
mance of the drama JRainavali written in 
Bengali by RnmntiT.ayan Tarkaratna, on 
Saturday July 31, ISoS. It was honsed 
in tbo garden residence of tbo Pailcparn 
Rajabs at Bclgacliia winch had formerly 
belonged to Dwarkanatli Tagore. A few 
days later a long report of the performance 
appeared in The llimloo Pairioi for August 
5, 1858. It runs as follows : 


Tnn Hisdoo TtiE.VTRr..— The Rajahs of Paick- 
parah, who have established a name for themselves 
by their princely liber.ility in the causo'’ritf 
education and of ’ the general welfare of the 
country, have, wo are glad to obseive, directed 
their attention to the promotion of the Drama. 
In their magnificent Belgactiin villa they have 
set lip a splendid private Tiieatre w'hich opened 
on Saturday last with the performance of the 
RatnaraU or the KcMacr. To many of our 
elder readers, both European and Native, who 
remember the days of the late Baboo Dwarkanatli 
Tagore, Meredith Parker, Horace Wilson, Henry 
XotTcns, and the Chovvringhee and Sans Souci 
Theatres, this rcvivalof the Indian dninia and of the 
love for rational amusement will be exceedingly wel- 
come. In the eyes of the younger gcne’r.ation 
the charm of novelty will he added to the other 
charms of an well arranged and well conducted 
theatre. The performance of the other day was 
behold with approb.ation by connoisseurs. ’ The 


* Jogindra Nath Basu’s “Life of 5L S. Datta” 
(m Bengali), 3rd ed-., pp. (518-49. 
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charactci's veic so iiicdy balanced, the tone, 
the /gesture and ivJiat is called dramatic action 
were so clever and consistent, and the coraiterfeit 
of passions so natural and life-like that we little 
expeeted so much excellence at the outset of a 
dramatic company. Indeed from first to last the 
Btaee was all ' action and animation and the 
audienee was all attention. . , . Lastly we shall 
not omit to notice the stage decorations wliich 
were as splendid as they could be. The scenes 
were very CTapbic and well adapted to the 
incidents of uie drama. The Band music which 
iviis quite novel in its way was execllenf. It 
had so powerfid and beneficial an effect upon the 
English gentlemen present that one of them to whom 
the Anglo Indian drama and music owe more 
than to any other Engh'sh resident in India 
remarked that it has completely neutr<alized_ in 
his mind the prejudices which he had conceived 
against the Hindoo music. There was little 
monotony, and the airs complacently preserved 
the Oriental character of the oec.asion. We were 
however .not a little surprised with the_ nice 
d.ancing wliich we witnessed. At first we mistook 
the dancers who pliiyed so wonderfully for 
nantch girls until we were disabused of our 
impression by authentic evidence. Indeed they tripped 
over the stage ground so tightly and moved so 
brisklv, that one not behind the scenes coidd 
sc,arccly forego the above conclusion. 

In the course of the above account The 
Hindoo Patriot entered into' a long discussion 
of the merits and defects of the acting 
and expressed a hope that the faults 
•would bo rectified in the second 
performance, which was to take place 
on August 5, 1858. These faults were 
apparently made good, for we find The 
Hindoo Patriot of August 19, 1858 (Tlums- 
day) writing about the tliird performance 
which had taken place on August 13, 1858 : 

The Belgaghia THE.vrRE.—L.ast Erid.-iy even- 
ing wc had the pleasure again fo ivitness 
the representation of the Bnlnarali wliich went off 
admirablv and to our entire satisfaction. This 
time the ‘few minor defects whidi wenoliced, on the 
last occasion were successfully rectified and the 
effect throughout nas the more complete. . .* 

The performance of the Patnavah is 
memorable for another reason also. It led 
the great Bengali poet klichael M. S. Hatta 
to compose his first work in Bengali — a 
di-iuna. This work i^armiihthn was per- 
formed on September 3, 1859, as will be 
seen from the follo'W'ing extract which 
appeared in The Bengal Hurharii and India 
Gazette of September (i, 1859 (Tuesday) : 
Sermista.— T he Amateur thcatric.al performance of 


* We learn from the fragmentarj’ autobiographical 
sketch of Itamnarayan Turkamtna that lialnavnif 
was played more than half a dozen times at Bclgachia. 

SO-4 


‘Sermista’ came ofl' on Saturday evening last, at 
half p.ast eight o’clock, at the 'Bclgachia Garden 
house of Bajah Protaup Chunder Sing. The 
•author of this drama is Mr. IDchael M. S. Dutt.* 

The last performance of Snrmishtha took 
place on September 22, 1859, and we find^ 
the follomng account of this performance 
in The Bengal Hnrharii of Tuesday, 
September 29, 1859 : 

The Sermista was performed, for the last tunc ns 
we luiderst.aiid before the holidays, on Tuesday 
evening last, at the little private the.atre erected by 
the Kajahs Pcrtniib and Isser Chimder Singh .at 
their Belg.iehia Villa. A selected number of the 
European and Native fnends were in'vited by the. 
Rajahs to witness the performanca Among' the 
company were present the Hon’ble J. P. Grant, 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, Jlr. and Mrs. .1. P. 
Grant Junior, Dr. .and Mrs. McPherson, Major 
Plowden, Private Secretary’ to the Lieutenant 
Governor, Mr. C. Piffard, .and 3Ir. H. P. Hindc of 
the Supreme Court Bar, 3Ir. Sith Apear, Moonsliee 
Ameer Ally of Patna notoriety’. Baboo Rajendro 
Lall JLtter, a numerous and fashionable attendence 
from the depot at Dum-dum and many other 
native and European gentlemen. 

No other dr.am<a was acted in the 
Bclgachia theatre which came to an end 
■with tlie untimely dc.ath .of Rajah Issur 
Chunder Singh on March 29, 1861. 

AJGchael M. S. Hatta justly remarks in 
the preface to the English translation of 
his Sarmishtha : "Should the drama ever 
agaui flourish in India, posterity will not 
forget these noble gentlemen — tlio e.arlicst 
friends of our rising national the.atre.” 

n 

While the theatres and performances 
described above comprise all the t.angiblc 
result of the dramatic enthusiasm of ■tlic 
ago, tliey by no means include all the theatrical 
efforts of the time. The contemporarj’ p.apers 
arc ■full of aUubious to the theatrical 
activity of the Bengali community, and 
most of tiiem welcome this activity as 
a sign of the progress which the people 
of Bengal were making in the field of 
culture and the .'u-ts. "Tiieatrc.s, as you 
say,” ■\\Tote Jutindra hfohan Tagore, in a 
letter to hlichaol JI. S. Hatta, "arc really 
springing np like mi/'^hrooms, but unfor- 
tiniately, tliey are as short-lived also ; still 

♦ _77ip liindoo Patriot, in its Lsiic of Hepteralicr 
10, 1859, published .i lengthy accoiintof the first perform- 
ance of thc Sarmiihtha. Cited in the Mertioni from 
the Writings of GrMt Chandtr (Iho'-e by Jlanmatha- 
nath Ghosh, p. 9211 . 
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they are a good sign of the times, for it 
is evident that a taste for the Drama is 
gradually spreading itself among us."* 
This sentiment was echoed on eveiy occa- 
sion the papers had to announce some 
new theatrical enterprise. Thus we find .a 
correspondent -nriting in The Bengal Hurkarn 
for May 21, 1857 : 

A taste for the drama has inspired many Hindu 
youths to erect temporary the-stres in native 
localities. Some time ago ‘Sakoontolah’ was acted 
in the premises of the late Baboo Aushootosh Day ; 
and 'Baneesunghar' another drama rvas acted in 
the house of the Singhoe Baboos. We now hear 
that other dramas rh 'Bidhobuthabo’ and 
Trobadh Chundrodoy’ will shortly be represented 
by some respectable Hindu youths. Thc_ former 
uml be acted in the house of Baboo JlohindroloU 
Bose, Banian, at Casharyparah m the northern 
part of the Town. These .arc indeed healthy signs 
of the times, and the well-wishcr.s would oxult to 
find the natives cultivate a taste for dramatic 
literature. 

The second of these pieces, the Prahodh- 
chandrodaya, was in all probability never 
put on the stage. The Bengali dramatic 
adaptation of Prabodh-chandrodaya was 
very lilcely the work of the well-known 
Bengali poet, Isvar Chandra Gupta. The 
Bengali poet and playwright Manomohan 
Basu says in his speech delivered in Bengali 
at the first annivorsai^’ of the National 
Theatre in 1873 ; 

. Some wealthy men had a Beng.di version 
of the play of Prabodh-chandrodaya m.ade by 
the famous Bengali post, Bnbu Isvar Chandra 
Gupta. But the dialogues of the piece were not 
as pleasing as the songs. In spite of that, however, 
rehearsals of the piece went on for some months 
rrith great enthusiasm and a good deal of money 
was spent. But ui the end nothing came of itf 

But the other play on widow re- 
marriage gave promise of more exciting 
possibilities. At that time, it was one of 
the burning social questions of the hour, 
and its influence was felt in the field of 
dramatic literature also. In 1856 came 
out two dramas — VidhavodvaJia by XJma- 
charan Chatteiqi and Vidhara-vivaha § by 
Woomesh Chandra Mittra — both of , which 
dealt with this theme. Liive the Kulin 


Jfagendra Nath Som, ] 

t Madhyaslha for Pous, 1280 B. E., p. 618. 

vas noHccd in 'ihe Oaleu 
2, 1856 under 


Knlasarrasrn these two dramas offered the 
pleasure of theatrical entertainment and the 
excitement of social revolt at the same time. 
The first, a performance of which is announced 
in the .above-quoted extract, does not seem, 
however, to have actually been put on the 
stage. But the second, Vidhavn-vivaha, was 
performed in the end. 

In spite of the exhortations of the rc- 
fonning wing of the Bengali society of 
those days, the Vidhava-uimha Nafak was 
not actually staged till it was taken up 
by Keshnb Chundcr Sen and his companions, 
who belonged to the newer and more 
advanced group of Br.ahmos. There arc, 
however, indications that the play was taken 
in hand by at least one dramatic club. 
In the issue of The Bengal Hurharu of 
March 26, 1858 we get the following 

news : 

We learn that Baboo Beharrylall Sett with the 
aid of Woomes Chunder Mittra and others, are going 
to perform tliat celebrated drama ‘The Bedova 
Bebaho nautuc’ on an early day. We wish Baboo 
B.aharrybll Sett every success 

The attempt was perhaps given up at a 
later stage, and it was not till the Sen family 
took it up that the play was actually 
performed. 

The Bengal Hurharu of April 19, 1859 
states that the rehearsal of the Vidhava- 
vivalia Natal: came off on April 16, 1859, 
and that it was very well attended. It 
took place in the splendid structure at 
Sinduriapati, Chitpur Road — known as Ram 
Gopal Mullick’s house (now razed to the 
ground) and afterwards occupied by the 
Hindu Metropolitan College. 

The first performance of the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre as it was called at the time, 
took place on April 23, 1859, as will be 
seen from the following account published 
in The Bengal Hurharu of April 27, 1859 
eWednesday) : 

Perfokuxsce or the BmnoBA Bn5.VHA 
Natuck. — ^Thc first performance of this dr.ama 
took place on Saturday last at the late Hindu 
Metropolitan College. It commenced at 8 P. M. and 
lasted till 3 o’clock in the morning. The audience 
numbered about 500 individuals. Tlie Natuck depicts 
in vivid but true colors the dangerous and evil 
consequences resulting from a perpetual state of 
widowhood, to whiehthe Hindu females are subjected, 
in consequence of a cruel custom, not founded upon 
religion. . .Amongst the whole set the part performed 
by a 2bfc Pandit, Turkolanluir, and by Sookhomoyee 
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dicitcd most admiration. But ^Yhilst naming some 
of the actors, the others were not devoid of merit, 
which is evidenced by the fact, that notwithstanding 
the length of the performance, none of the audience 
quitted the place before the close of the play. . .The 
stage scenes were very well got np, much better than 
was expected . . . Much credit is, however, due to 
the Proprietor Baboo Jloomly Dhar Sen and to the 
other gaitlemcn who took an active part in the 
management. It was suggested by some of the 
audience that tlie female characters should be 
represented by tlie persons of that sex. 

Tlic play was repeated on May 
7, 1859.* * * § The scenes were painted by one 
Mr. Holbein.f 

An enthiisiatic account of the per- 
formances of tills play appeared in 
the Samhad Prabhakar of Jlay 14, 1859, 
from which we get the additional informa- 
tion tliat the songs of this piece were 
composed by Dwai'kanath Roy and set to 
music by Babu Radliikaprasad Butt, the 
singer of Hatlrhola. 

Keshub Chunder Sen took a leading part 
in staging this piece. His biographer wites : 

By repeated representations of Hamlet, and other 

S erformances half musical, half dramatic, Keshub 
ad developed such a talent for stage management, 
that the gentlemen who projected this Company, 
most of tliem our relatives and neiviibours, seniors 
to us in age, implicitly trusted Keshub witJi the 
sole cliargc of the new undertaking . . . The perfor- 
mance . . . produced a sensation hi Calcutta, which 
those who witnessed it can never forgot. Tlie 
representatives of the liigliest classes of Hindu 
society were present. Tlie pioneer and father of the 
widow marriage movement Pandit Ishwaia Chandra 
ATdyasagar came more than once, and tender-hearted 
as he is, was moved to floods of tc.ars. In fact there 
was sc.arcely a dry eye in the groat audience . . . 
Keshub, as stage-mimager, was warmly complimented 
on his enexgj' and intelligence, and we, Ins friends, 
as amateur actors, who had done our best, also 
received our humble share of praise.§ 

Keslinb’s name is also connected with 
.another dramatic perfonnance — that of 
Pava Vi'indabcm by “Chiranjiv Shanna” — 
winch took place on Sejitembor 16, 1882. 
Wc 6nd :i 'coiTOS]iondent writing in The 
I?tdia7i Mirror of September 23, 1882 
(Saturday) : 

A KEW DBAMA IK BEKGjVLI 
Sir, — It VI at-, indeed, very gratifying to witness 
the novel and mteresthur drama brought on the 
stage hist S.atun!ay at the house of Balm Keshub 


* The Bengal Ilarlaut and India Qa^citc for May 

6, liES. 

t Ihid.. M.ay 20, 1859. 

§ P, C. Moroomdars Life and Teachings of Keshtb 
Chunder Sai, Srd ed., pp. 74-76. 


Chunder Sen . . . The drift of the whole plot . . . 
is simply the reclamation of a prodigal husband, 
and the idea that impressed us the 
more was what a healthy miluence the sincere 

B rs of a loving and devoted wife and 
er can do towards reclaiming a lost husband... 
I must confess I am highly pleased with the 
performance, which was, indeed a decided 
suceess...The projectors of the “Nova Brindaban” 
have done one thing at least, that of giving a 
new turn to our tastes and inchnations for stage 
performances.* 


HI 


The PATHUltlAGHATTA TheATEE 


Towards the end of the sixtli decade 
of tlie nineteenth century, the Bengali theatre 
was assured of a more stable existence. The 
time for a public theatre was, it is true, not yet. 
But the interval between the opening of the 
Belgachia Theatre and that of the first public 
theatre in Bengal in December 1872, was so 
continuously filled up with weU-organized 
amateur theatres, that to all intents and pur- 
poses they served the purpose of public tlioatres. 
The fii’st of these private theatres was the 
Pathuriaghatta Theatre, established in 1865 
by Babu (afterwards Maharajah Sir) Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore at liis own residence, which 
opened with the performance of Vidijasundar 
in December of that year. Before the formal 
establishment of this .tlieatrc there had also 
been some casual theatrical performances in 
the house of the Pathuriaghatta Rajahs. One 
of these was tlie staging of Malavikagnimitra 
in 1859. Some wwiters make the mistake of 
assignuig tliis performance to December 1865. 
But that Eashori Chand hlitra, in dealing 
with the Pathuriaghatta Theatre, says : 

In 1859 the NataEa Malavikagnimitra or Agni- 
mitra and JIalavika, was performed t 

The reliability of tliis statement is proved 
by the following letter wTitten by Jatindra 
Mohan Tagore to IMichrel JIadluisudan Datta 
eai-ly m 1860 : 


Hero is the third book of your poem \Tdottama- 
samb/iava] . ... I am led to believe that the Bajas 
(of Paikpara] will have no more Bengali plays at 
the Belgachia Theatre, and as for rav Brother’s 
stage, I inn afraid that dialariha must be the first 
and the last drama that is represented there.§ 


* Also Ibid., pp. 291-92. 

t ‘The Modern Hindu Dnima’’— TAe CaleuUa 
1873. p. 259. 

§ Life of M. S. Datta (in Bengali) by Jogindra 
Natli Basu. 3rd «1., pp. 203-66. 

On p. 123 of Nngcndra Nath Som’s Madhu- 
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In tMs play the late Mahenclra Nath 
Muklicrji played the r61e of the jester. He 
says in his reminiscences ; 

A stapre was erected in tlie nalch-qhar situated 
on the first floor of the old house of Gopi Mohan 
Tagore. Eamnarayan Pandit .said to Slaharaja 
Jatindra Mohan 'Tagore : ‘T .shall writo a piny 
like nafnaritli for yon.’ We first came on the stage 
with Ms Malnnlaqnimitra . It was then and on 
that occasion only that the Chota Eajah Saurindra 
Mohan T.agore appeared on a stage. At the 
t request of the Barra Rajah he took the part of 
KanehiH .... I took the part of Vidushaha. 

An Executive Committee w.as formed to supervise 
the Pathurighatta Theatre, of which the members 
were Yidyasagar, Michtd. hladhusudan, Keshav 
Ganguli and D.ina Ghose. This Committee selected 
the actors and their parts.’ 

To come back now to the new stage 
erected by .Jatindra Mohan Tagore at his own 
residence in I860. Vid^jamndar was per- 
formed there on December, 30 of that year. 
Eishorl Chand writes in his article ; 

The next play that was performed at the 
Pathuriaghatta theatre was Bkbjasundar ... It w'as 
dramatized by the Raja .Tatindra Mohan. He has 
rensed it and eliminated all indecent allusions from 
it . , . This performance took place in December 
1865 ; and was supplemented by that of an 
amusing farce Jemana Annua Temni Plialn. 

This account is corroborated by the 
description of the same performance given by 
Mahendra Nath Vidyanidhi in his Sandarbha- 
sa7igraha. He wTites : 

On December .80 [1865] the IMaharaja Bahadur 
invited the Maharaja of Eewa to his residence and 
for his entertainment and honour the play of 
Vi(hjasundar was perfomwd. 

The piece was staged about a dozen times 
in the Pathuriaghatta Theatre. The Bengalee 
of Jannat)' 13, 1866 (fSatnrday) writes on the 
second performance which took place on the 
6th of that month : 

Tim Besgame TnEATnu.— The performance on 
Satnrdav night at the residence of Baboo .Totendra 
3Iohim Tagore who has got up a nice little theatre 
■ for the entertainment of his personal friends and 
acquaintances was, to say the least, a Mghly 
successful and cTeditable one. We heartifv eon- 
gratnlafo the Baboo, who Is an excellent gentleman 
and a scholar, on tMs happy um of his mind to 


■wnnVf is printed a letter dated September 1. 1859, 
from .Tatmdra Slohan to JL S. Datta in which the 
writes to the effect th.at he is sending the 
®f MaiaHka to 
Ji. S. Datta for the benefit of hi.s '‘masterly” 
sugjtcstiom!. This shows that the dram.a was staged 
later than the date of the letter. 


infuse into the wealthier and higher classes of his 
counttymeii a taste for rational anniscment by 
introducing them to dramatic performances lilte the 
one which it was our lot the other evening to 
enjoy. We indeed sjicnt a most ple.asant evening, 
but .apart from the pleasure which most .sight-seeing 
and music-loving people not given to any serious 
reflections of things and objects liej ond the raoment.ary 
gratific.ation which they aflbrd arc taken up with. 
w'C were, iiy .a careful study of the scenes brought 
to view, the plot and language of the drama, and 
the power for acting displayed by the amateurs, 
impressed strongly with a conviction that, by being 
fostered and encouraged, the taste for dram.atic 
performances will result in benefits of a more 
permanent character than those with which they 
can at first sight be directly associated. It will 
create a demand for that highpi order of dramatic 
litcmture which wc havcln our Sanscrit, but in 
which Bengalee, the language spoken by nearly 
twenty-five millions of people, perfectly adapted to 
the requirements of science, .and already possessuig 
some fine spociniens of genuine poetrv and classical 
prose, is at present deficient, not that it is not 
capable of dramatic adaptation, but that the taste 
for it liad not yet been allowed siifliciontly to warm 
itself mto a desire for it a.s vital to rational 
plaasures. The taste once acquired, and we can 
vouch from the enthusiasm with which the Bydga 
Soonder Maluk was received that night, that that 
language will soon be enriched with a dramatic 
literature which niight claim rank with our best 
Sanscrit plays. Authors are not made from any 
choice of their own — the taste and spirit of the age 
make them. The law of demand and supply applies 
as much to material objects as to intellectual wares. 
The demand once creat^ never remains unsatisfied 

These theatrical meetings are also social gather- 
ings ca)ciiJ.ated to bring educated natives together, 
and to unite even discordant natures by a common 
bond of sympathy. BM, therefore, look forward 
with pleasure to the literary and social benefits 
wMch the inauguration of this class of dramatic 
entertainmenfs. a new feature in our age, promises.-.. 
The impersonation of the characters was almost 
faultless. ..The part of Bydya was capitally done... 

The character of Soohder was rather inelegant 
and rough. Gnnga Bhut and the Rajah’s Mtmiry 
acquitted themselves so well that we had nothing 
left to wish for. The Rajah was equallv a success- 
ful character. But the two chambermaids of Bydya 
were altogther deficient. There was notliiiig feminine 
about them. Their dress was ill chosen which 
heightened the slovenliness of their appearance. 

'Hie whole play however was so well sustained 
that the minor deficiencies to which wehaveadverted, 
had scarcely any appreciably counteracting effect 
upon the audience. 

The Bydya Soondcr Katid: was followed by a 
very laughable fiirce wMch added mucli to the 
entertainment of the evening. The whole burthen 
of the satire fell upon the devoted hc.ad of a 
stupid old Moonsift’ who already declined in the 
vale of years had the vanity to offer himself to a 
neighbonris wife as a lady's man. 

The scenes both in the Natuh and in the tece 
were well painted, and some were admirably suited 
to the eqe-asion. Me noticed particularly the 
humble but deg-ant cottage of Heera which perhaps 
was taken from some existing model. .TtieOrclicstra 
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ivas cxooUeiit and shewed considerable improvement 
upon those we had heard before. 

When we left we onlv wished that the female 
characters could be represented by women ; for all 
fhe time we were painfuliy alive to the denioralizuift 
toidencv of boys and young men throwing 
themselves into the attitude, the gestures, motions 
and even the voluptuousness of women. But as 
under existing circumstances of native society tt ts 
not possible to have any but courtez.-ins to 30 m the 
Cbrps nmm-atiqur, we must choose the lesser of the 
two evils. 

After this a farce, called Bujhle-ki-na, 
^vas .stao-ed in the Pathuriaghatta Theatre 
on December 15, 1866. Thu Bengalee of 
December 22, 1S66 (S.aturday) writes about 
it : 

P VTOonuGH.VTTA Tiir.-VTKE — The lovers of the 
Drama were treated to a musical entertamment on 
Saturday Inst bv the Amateur Theatrical Company 
of P.ato6ria"hatt,a. About tno months ago we had 
the pIc.asuro of reviewing a Bengallee Farce 
entitled Boajele Krena composed csprissly for the 
Company ; and wc now have had the jileasure of 
witnessing its performance on the stage trith the 
usual scenic attractions and accompanied by 
instrumental music of a superior order .....The 
success of a dramatio performance is measured by 
the eficcts which it produces upon the audience. 
Judged by that standard, Boojda Kcena was 
iindouhtedlv a great success as the_ frequeiU 
applause aiid loud roars of laughter testified. With 
the osception of two or three, the actors acquitted 
themselves creilitably. The princip.d characters 
were admirably sustained and the effect of the 

whole was telling Indeed some of the DollopuiUcs 

who were present at the acting, looked thunder 
.as the plot developed. Wc hope the spmt has 
been completely cast out of them and that Bengalee 
society -will now have peace. 

Malaii-madhar, translated by Eamnarayan 
Tarkaratna, was staged by the Patliuriaghatta 
Theatre in 1869. Kishori Cliand writes 
in his article : 

MnMi-mnrIhara, translated by Pandit Ram- 
naraj'aiin, was performed there in 1869 . . . 
accorap.rnied bv a concert, of Hindu music. The 
present notatfon of Hindu music was for the 
first time introduced. 

IMahcndra Hath Vidynnidlii, the Visvakosh 
and .some other authorities give the date of 
the first performance as September 31, 1867, 
which is, of coiu'sc, incorrect. This piece 
was iicrformed at the Pathuriaghatta Theatre 
about a dozen times. 

At tlic beginning of 1870 the Pathnria- 
gliatta Theati'c staged two more farces — 
tlkakslniilan and Ublmy-sankai. The following 
is an English translation of what the 
Amrita Baxar Pafrika (then published ever}' 
Thursday from Jessore both in English 


and Bengali) for March 10, 1870 wrote on 
this performance : 

The P.vthdriaghatt.a THEATEE...We havederived 
great satisfaction from seeing the Pathuriaghatta 
Theatre. It is nearly ten years since Saurindra 
Babu applied himself to the improvement of the 
theatre, and now the Pathuriaghatta Theatre 
confidently invites prominent English officials 
and they, too, on seeing and hearing the plavs 
express' tlieir satisfaction. It is one of the 
drawbacks of our theatre that only men have to 
act in women’s roles. But that can hardly be 
helped. 

Both the farces performed this time were 
excellent. One of them is called Ghalshudan, the 
other is Jjhhatj-sanhaf. The author of both is 
Jatindra Babu . . . Few men can resist a laugh on 
seeing .and hearing them. 

There were no other performances at 
this theatre in 1871. On January 13, 1872 
Rukmhil-haran and Ubhay-sankal were 
acted here. The Hindoo Patriot writes about 
this performance in its issue of January 
15, 1872 (Monday) 

The Pathcriaghatta Theatre. This Theatre, ' 
though a pnvate institution, tlianks to the 
liberality of its patron.', the Baja Joteendro Uohun 
Tagore, 'ami his brother, B.abu Shourendra Mohun 
Tagore, has risen to the rank of a national insti- 
tution, and its suspension last year was a great 
dis,appointment to the native piiDlic. Tliis year it 
has been re-opened, and the first performance took 
place last Saturday night. A now drama, Eukmini- 
narana, which wc’hnd noticed a few issues back, 
was brought on the stage, and played with the 
usual success ..The Drama was followed by a 
roaring Farce of “Uvaiasankat.a” or “the two horns 
of a dilemma.” Wo have already said that the 
acting was very successful, but we cannot conclude, 
without bearing our meed of praise to the 
orchestra, which shewed considerable improvement 
made within the last two years. For an example 
of the cultivation of rational amusement of the 
drama and music, among the educated natives of 
Bengal, we point with 3 >ndo to the Pathuriaghatta 
Theatre. 

On the loth February follotving there 
was a repetition of this performance. The 
National Paper of February 21, 1872 •wrote : 

PCTTORIAGHATTA THEATRE. Wo had the 
pleasure of bring present at the theatrical enterfain- 
menfs held at K.aja Jotendro Mohnn Tagore’s on 
the night of Saturday the 10th instant. A serio- 
comic 'Uole from Mohnbharnta cast into a dramatic 
form and a farce jxirfraying the troubles of a man 
haring two naves, wore produced on the stage,... 
The theatre has been closed for the present in 
condolence of the hea\'}- calamity which lias 
befallen India by the dca’th of the 'Viceroy [Lord 
3Iayo]. 

Eamnarayan Tarkaratna .states that 
JRnkmim'-haran was performed about a 
dozen times at the residence of tlie 
Maharaja. 
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There was only one more performance at 
the Pathuriaghatta Theatre which needs a 
special mention. On February 25^ 1873 
Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy, visited the 
mansion of the Pathuriaghatta Raj. The 
occasion was celebrated by a performance 
of Hukmini-haran and Ubhaij-sankai. The 
Hindoo Pairioi of hlarch 3, 1873 writes 
about this performance ; 

The Vicerov At The PATHcnTAOHATTA 
TfEEATRE.— On Tuesday last His Lordship [Lord 
Horthbrooh] honoured the Hpn’ble Kaja Joteendra 
Mohun Tagore Bahadur, with a visit to witness 
the private theatricals at his family residence. The 
Baja spared neither expense nor trouble to give a 
littuig reception to the Viceroy. The street leading 
, to his house was lined with* uas light, by the 
erection of two rows of pipes and a cromi burning 
over the gate-iray erects on the top of the road. 
The house was beautifully and tastefully decorated, 
the passage to the theatre from the steps on the 
. entrance below to the doors of the room being 
carpeted with red cloth, and the walls lined with 
red and green eaUco and .adorned with and 
flowers. A miniature garden was improvised for 
the occasion on the quadrangle or the courtyard, 
the effect of which w.as not a little heightens by 
' the stream of gas light, pouring from the small 
jets, which looked like so many shining stars in the 
firmament. The room in wFich tlie theatre was 
hold -was adorned with several exquisite pictures, 
some of which were masterpieces of art. The 
Company was select. Tliere were His Excelleney 
the Viceroy, the Hon’bie Hiss Baring, the Harquis 
of Stafford, His Honour the Lieutenant Governor, 
several Members of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils, Secretaries to Government, and other big 
wip^, together with a fair sprinkling of ladies and 
native notabilities. The Viceroy was rccrivcd in 
right oriental fashion. His Excellency was on his 
arrival received at the gate by the noble host, 
when a band of Jwhuhit welcomed him with il.s 
sweet strains. _ The whole passage holli below and 
upstairs w.as lined with mace-bwers cf hoe qemts 
omtie, who made salutations as His Excellency 
passed. As sqon as His Excellency entered the 
hall of reception the native orchestra struck “God 
save the -Queen!” with native instruraent-s. The 
brother _ of the Baja had prepared an English 
translation of the airs played by the orchestra, 
which was put in the hands of the European 
‘ *bcm in understanding the music. 

The drama selected for performance was liuhmini- 
haran or the Capture of liulemvn, an episode from 
the Mahavaratiia. The amateurs aquittca tbcmsdvcs 
very creditably, the last two Acts were particularly 
interwting, _ and the actors were repeatedly cheered 
!)y the audience. The Viceroy was greatly pleased 
with the orchestra, and on the closing of the 
drama examined the different, instruments, and 
express^ himself highly dclightcfl with . what he 
saw aua_ heard. In fact he carried aw.ay a very 
ux* opuiion of native music. A farce, called the 
QT, of a Dilemma, which depicted' the evils 
''"n® next, played. During the interval 
ino l.irty adjqumed to supper, when thev feasted 
tiieir ryes with the bcanfiful scene of the quad- 
rangle, A synopsis of the Drama and the Farce 
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in English being got up by the host, the distin- 
- guishm visitors wore raablal to follow the 
performance pretty intelligently. After the theatri- 
cals were over, His Excellency the Viceroy th.anked 
the actors pereonally, and also tlie host for the 
excellent entcrfaininent he had provided. He then 
took leivc of the native gentlemen assembled, luid 
bade good night to the host.. 

The authorship of the tliree farces — 
Jeman Karma Temni Fhaln, Ubhay-sanhat 
and Ghahshudan, each of which was per- 
formed- at the Pathuriaghatta Theatre more 
than half a dozen times — is generally attri- 
buted to Maharaja Jatindra Slohan Tagore. But 
tins can hard!}’ be true, for Ramnarayan 
Tarkaratna has recorded in his autobiographi- 
cal sketch that ho received honoraria from the 
Maharaja for composing tliese farces. 

IV 

The Shobha-bazab Pbivatb Theatrical 
Society 

The Shobha-bazar Private Theatrical Society 
was the second amateur theatre of this 
epoch. The first play staged by it was 
Michael M. S. Datta’s Ehei ki Bale Sabhyata 
( Is this Civilization ? ). The date of this 
performance is given by many as 1864, while 
it should be July 29, 1865. The Hindoo 
Pairioi of July 31, 1865 ( Monday ) writes 
about this performance ; 

The Hixnoo Thxatre. We are glad to notice the 
resuscitation of the Hindoo lieatre by the 
praiseworthy c-xertions of the junior members of 
the Sbobba Bazaar Eaj family. Possessed of means 
and leisme. which instead of wasting on idle and 
profligate objects, they .are. it is a matt-er of 
satisfaction to state, employing them for the 
cultivation of a refineel taste and the promotion 
of rational amusement among their coimtrymen. 
The time has not we fear yet "come for a Kational 
Theatre, but when sudi respectable and influential 
families, as the Baikpanih Eajahs, the Shoblia 
Baza.ar- Bajahs, the Tagores, .and the .Tora«anko 
Sings get up private theatres at their own 
expense and under their own management, a 
taste for the drama is likdy to spread rapidly 
among the community, and a "generous emulation 
will be engendered for the revival of this ancient 
institution of the country. Considerable advance 
was made towards the much desired consummation 
by the successful efforts of die Belgachia, Jorasanko, 
and Pathuriahghatta Theatres, but the unfortunate 
premature death of the late Eajah Issuf Chunder 
Bing cut off all hopes, and extinguished the lifix 
which , for a time played with sudi quick and 
healthy pulsation. Some of Ids collaboratcnrs 
arc, ' houever,, thank- God I still living, who 
are equally rich in resources and patriotic 
ill ideas,' and if tlicy will only dicrish an 
equal zeal and love for tlie drama "they may yet 
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complete tlie ^\o^k, pliieli remains unfinished owing 
to tlic untimely demise of their lamented friend 
and lender. Hie Shobha Bazaar Family Thoatricai 
Society will doubtless serve as a fitting ’ and useful 
auxiliary to them. 

On last Saturday night the Shobha Bazaar 
amateurs had their first performance. Wo are 
sorry to say that whde they could command any 
one of the spacious halls, wliich adorn the Shobha 
Bazaar palaces, they preferred a small, low, dmgy 
room for the location of the stage, where there 
was not only space for a decent gathering, _ but 
whore the audience felt themselves literally cabined, 
cribbed, and confined. Ivor can we commend the 
choice of the subject of the performance. It was 
the well known and popular farce of Mr. Michail 
M. S. Diitt, entitled ”I3 this Civilization ?” This 
farce is undoubtedly one of the happiest produc- 
tions of the fertile brain of the gifted poet. It is 
a life-like picture of Young Bengal, full of sallies 
of wit and humour, and written m griiceful though 
famdiar Bengalee But sincerely as we admire the 
powers of the dramatist, we must candidly confess 
that this farce is not a fit subject for representation 
on the stage of a “Family Theatre.” In faithfully 
portrajdng the peculiarities of Young Bengal, the 
post has necessarily depicted habits and practices, 
which are equally shocking to good taste and 
morals, and which for the sake of propriety and 
decorum ought not to have been leprodiicod on a 
Family Theatre. Barring these defects, the perfor- 
mance was exceedingly creditable to the young 
amateurs. The scenes, which we bel eve were 
painted by a native artist, were appropriate and 
well done. The music, tliough not in keeping with 
the high merits of the acting, was not interior. 
The danc'mg was varied and vety spirited. Indeed 
it was one of the principal attractions of the per- 
formance. All the characters of the farce, we must 
do them the justice to say, sustained their parts 
equally well and admirably— 


bear comparison with the first class dramas of the 
ancient or modern classics. The scenes are laid in 
that region of Indian chivalry which has been the 
^eme of m^any a .song and talc, we mean the 
Kmpootaiia btatra ... it requires no mean histrionic 
talent to reproduce these thrilling events on the 
BtaM with immense effect. We must therefore 
make everj-aUowance for the shortcomings of tho 
amatep of the Shobha Bazar Tlieatro, uho with- 
out the advantage of an experienced director 
certainly did as much as could bo fairly expected 
from tliem. The first three Acts lacked life and 
animation but as the plot thickened, and the 
interest of the audience increased, the actors ros 
to the level of the crisis. The death scene was very 
affecting. It drew tears from many eves. All the 
characters in the last Act were more or less equal 
to the occasion, and the general effect was one of 
decided success. There are some very promising 
amateurs m this corps, such as the young men 
who personated the parts of Dhanadaia, Madaniha 
IShim Sin^, Balendra and Satijadas, and if they 
persevere, we have no doubt that thev will in time 
prove very successful actors. The scenes were noil 
painted, and some of them were indeed exquisitely 
done. We p.irticularly liked the garden scene. The 
rolhng of the thunder was also well imitated. As 
for the Concert, great pains seemed to have been 
taken for it. The amateurs did not follow the 
bMten track of the Belgachia and Pathooriaglinttn 
Iheatros. Their times too, we must cSifess 
improved as the plot thickened. We wish that 
they would lay less stress on the Bhohik, which to 
our ear gave too much of “akrai” character to the 
music.*' 


Y. 

The Jora&anko Theatre 
In 1867 tlic Jorasanko Tlieatro was 


The chairman of tho executive committee 

of this theatrical society Avas Kaliprasanna 
Singh. For some unknoAvn reason he severed 
his connection with it before its 

staging of Michml M. S. Datta’s Krishna- 
kiimari and many other gentlemen 

followed his example. The remaining members 
of the society, however, carried it on and on 
February 8, 1867 (given wrongly by some 
writers as July 24, 1865) performed the 
Krishnakuman. On Monday, the 11th 

Februar)’’ 1867, The Hindoo Patriot Avrote : 

The Shobha Bazar TncATRE.-The native theatres 
of Calcutta are in full swing. We lately noticed in 
these columns the opening of tho Pathooriaghatta 
and Jorashanko Thc.atres, and on last Friday night 
tho amateurs of the Shobha Bazar Theatre enter- 
tained a respectable and select company with their 
first public performance of the well-known trag^y 
of Krislinakiimari by Baboo Jricluel Modlioosudah 
Dutbi. This is the best and indeed the only 
original drama in tho Bengali language. Familiar 
with the richest tre.asuTe3 of the dramatic literature 
of Europe and India our author has enriched his 
mother- tongue with n production which would 


startea. ihc leading part in organizing it Avas 
taken by Ganendranatli and Gunendranath 
sons of Gu’indranath Tagore (second son of 
Dwarkanath Tagore), by DAvijendranatli — the 
son of Maharslii Debendranath Tagore, and 
by Srinath Tagore, the grandson of Radlia- 
nath ( elder brother of DAvarkanath ). It 
Avas strictly speaking a family theatre, for 
none but - the relations and intimate 
friends of tho Jorasanko Tagore family took 
part in it. The first play produced by 
it was Naba~Natak by Eamnarayan 
Tarkaratna. It Avas IsAmr Chandra YidA'a- 
eagar and Eajkrishna Banerjee Avho selected 
this play of Ramnarayan’s for performance 
at the request of the* Committee of the 
Jorasanko Theatre, and Ramnarayan received 
an award of Es. 200 for his Avork. The play 
Avas staged on Januan' 5, 1867 in the large 
hall which served as the draA\dng-room of 


san^aht Yidyantdhi’s Sandarbha- 
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the sole occupation of the idle rich of 
Oalcutta was to start amateur theatres. 
Hahasija-Saiidarhhn, a Bengali monthly, -syrote 
in Sambat 1923 (1866-67) while reviewing a 
new play, called Burvikshya-damana-natah : 

Wc have now a hailstorm of plays ... to our 
discomfiture. Since every lane has a* theatre of its 
own, the writing of plays is the raac among all 
Idle people. . . . Everybody passes off as a drama 
whatever he likes toproduco. And there are even such 
people who can waste paper by treating famine as 
a theme for a play. We suppose, after this, fever 
and cholera avill come in their turn ns the subject 
matter of dramas. 

It will not be possible for me to 
give a complete list of all the plays 
and dramatic performances of these 
ycar.s because I have not 3 ’ct been able 
to come across all the newspapers of the 
epoch. Two lists are, however, available 
in the reminiscences of Radhamadhav 
Kar as given in Part H of the Purnimi- 
Prn^nnqn, and the article on "Rangalaya 
(Banvijm)” in the Visvalcoshn. 

But there remains one theatre which must 
ho considered in some detail because in the 
end it developed into a ptiblic theatre and 
started a new epoch of dramatic activities 
in Bengal. It was the amateur tlieatrical 
society of Baghbazar. At the time when 
■amateur theatres wore springing up every- 
where, some young men of Eaghbazar also 
thought they would have a tlieatrc of their 
own. They were Nagendra Nath Bancrjee, 
Girish Chandra Gliosh, Radhamadhav Ear, 
Ardhendn vSliekhar Mtist.afi and some others, all 
of whom later became famous actors. The 
lead w'as taken bj’ Nngendra Natli Banerjcc 
who had played a part in the Padmni'nti 
performed in 1866 at the house of Janardnn 
Shaba of Snripara. The first piceo staged by 
this theatre was Sndhabnr Ehadasi by 
Hinabandhn Mitra, its first performanc& 
having been given on the Dnrga Pnja daj' 
(Saptami) of 1868, on an imorovisod stage in 
the hoime of Prankrislma Haidar ef Hnrga- 
charan ^Mnklierji Parah, B.agbbazar. The acting 
was not n]i to tlic mark. After more prepara- 
tions another performance was given at the 
house of Nabin Chandra Parkar of Shamimknr 
on ^ the fnllmoon dnv following the Hnrga 
Pnjas, ami this satisfied everybody. Tim fonrfh 
pctfcirrance cr.rne off early next j-car on tlm 
81—5 


Sripanebami day at the lionse of Rai Rama- 
prasad hlitra Bahadur. 

The second -play^ staged by it was the 
same author’s Znlavati, which was performed 
on May 11 , 1872 (30 Baisalc 1279 B. E.) 
at the house of Rajendra Pal of Sham- 
bazar. Almost all tvi'iters — even Ardhendn 
Shekhar Mustafi and Abinash Chandi'a Ganguli 
(biographer of Ghish Cliandra Ghosh) have 
committed the mistake of assigning this per- 
formance to the previous year. But there can 
be no doubt that the performance took place 
on the date given above, for wo find in tlic 
Madhi/astha (a Bengali Aveekl}’) of Jaistha 6 , 
1279 B. E. : 

News Last Saturday night the famous 

play of Lxlaraii was staged by the Shambazar 
Nntyasatnaj, and it is to be run for some weeks. . . 
Wc learn that the stage was well decorated and 
the acting generally good. 

Again on Ashar 16, 1279 (19 June 1872), a 
supplement to the Madhyastha contained the 
following letter : 

To the Editor, Mmlhyasfhn. 

Tim PEuronst.vtccE of Lieavati. For some 
clays some young men of B-aghkazar have been 
performing JJIninli by Eai DinnhaiuIIiu Jlitra 
Bahahir. In spite of some minor defects, their 
acting must bo ranked witii some of (he best acting 
that has been seen till now, 

Among the actors, narahilas Rabu. EliircKlbashini, 
Lahtmohan, Ldavati, Prinath, Raghua, Naderchand, 
SanKlasundttri etc. deserve praise in their dne 
onicr. It is no exaggeration to say that the acting 
of the parts of Ilnraljilas Balm, Kliirodbashini and 
Lalitmohan uns of a standard that is very rare. 

Tile part of Lilavnti is a diflicnlt one, but the 
actor did justice to it. His recitations were very- 
good. 

' Tlic lamentations of Kliirodbashini were so 
na'ural and pathetic that they melted the hearts 
of manv of the spectators. The speeches and 
witticism's of TIe»nchand, Naderchand and Srinafh 
also gave great jileasnro to the audience. 

On all the throe days of the performance, many 
of the nefora came out of tlie stage in the cositinies 
of their p.arts. This mars the realism of the 
acting ... 

Oalcutta. A SpccA.ator 

6 Ashar, 3279 B. E. 

Thi.s plainly shows that the three per- 
formanco.s of Ijilnvnti took place not in 1871 
but in 1872 and on the dates given above. 
This is .also borne out by the reminiscences 
of Radhamadhav Kar who say-s that Lilnvati 
AV.as staged at the house of Rajendra Pnl 
in Baisakli of 1872, 

The cast of the play was as follows ; 

JTaravSlas and maidsen-ant jVrdhrndu Phekhar SlnstaC 
Khirndbxsliini JJ.idli.am.-u!iiav Kar 
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Lalitmoban 

HemdiaBd 

Lilavati 

Srinatb 

Baghua Oriya 

Naderchand 

Saradasiindori 

Bholanatk 
Mejo Khuro 
Eajlaksknii 
Yognjivan 


Ginsk Chandra Ghose 
Xagendra Xath Beneiiee 
Stiresh Chandra Mhra 
Shib Chandra Chatteijec 
Hingul Khan 
Jogendra Xafh JCfra 
Aiarita Lai ilukheqi 

(Bel Babn) 
Mahendra Lai Basu 
ilatilal Sur 

Kshetra Mohan Gatiguli 
Jadunath Bhattacharyya 


This theatre soon converted itsell into 
a public tlieatre, though, as a result, it bad to 
lose one of its most promising members, 
Girish Chandra Ghose. It was the desire 
of many members of this theatrical club that 
it should sell tickets for its performances. 
Girish Chandra was opposed to 'it, because 
he felt they could not ask for money before 
setting up a good stage in a good building, 
as otherwise there would be very little 
chance of inducing the public to buy tickets. 


Ardhendu and others were however of opinion 
that, as they conld not afford a stage on an 
ambitious scale, they bad better begin more 
modestly, and in the end this was the opinion 
which prevailed. Girish Chandra accord- 
ingly left the club. But the reliearsals for 
a new performance went on without him 
in the hall on the first floor of Bhuban Keogy’s 
house, situated on the ghat of Rtislic Neogy. 
In November 1S72, Amrita Lai Bose, the 
famous actor only recently deceased, came 
down from Patna and joined tlic theatre. 
The theatre rented the ground floor of the 
front portion of Madhusudan Sanyafls hou^e 
at Jorasanko — knowm as Ghari-walla barhi, 
and on Saturday the 7th December, 1872 
was inaugurated the fii’st professional Bengali 
theatre in Bengal, which brought tlic first or 
amateur age of the Bengali theatre to a close. 

Concluded 


Sane Protection 

By S. N. hL4JUhroAR 


I T is only natural that sentiment should 
bring about in any country an in- 
clination towards the protection of its 
industries from foreign competition. No- 
where is this more apj>osite than in India 
where a population predominantly agri- 
cultural is desirous of building up that 
proportion of industry winch is necessary 
for its w'cll-being. It is, however, 
important tliat sentiment, however laudable 
ill itself, should not be allowed to out-run 
discretion. IVhat India needs is sentiment 
allied to common sense. Of no value is 
a tarifl' Wall that will immeasurably increase 
prices for non-existent or non-desenring 
industries. Indeed, even in respect to 
those w-hidh are already in existence, it is 
of primary importance that the protection 
j^nted shall be just sufficient to enable 
tJiem to stand on tludr own feet in face 
o foreign competition. If any other prin- 
pie rs conceded, the people lays itself 


open to the charge of that very cxploitar 
tion for the benefit of the few, which 
has been so prominently featured in regard 
to foreign firms trading in India. 

An industT}' which pleads for and is 
granted protection assumes an obligation, 
whicb should enjoy priority over personal 
profit — that of developing their industry, 
which exists only by the bounty of the 
people through Government, for the benefit 
of the country. Now, that obligation is 
purely a moral one and unfortunately moral 
obligations arc often moi'e observed in 
precept than in practice, and it is essential 
that, if protection is to be granted, such 
provision.^ shall be embodied iu the Act 
as may be necessary to ensure that the 
object for which piotcction is given shall 
be carried out. It is, for example, of no 
permanent value if protection docs not 
enable the respective industiy to manu- 
facture in India a larger quantity of the 
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protQcted goods which hnvc previously been 
imported, for in ■ that case the State is 
merely subsidizing at the expense of the 
public an induatn' which has no real 
ground for existence. In tliis connection 
it should bo noted that international trade 
demands an exchange of goods for goods, 
and it follows that if India wishes to 
•sell her produce— and no one vdll deny 
this feature so essential to India’s pros- 
perity— she must be prepared to buy from 
her own customers in similar value, so 
that a considered policy of protection 
should be so adapted as to leave as free 
-from extra expense as possible sucli com- 
modities as India is not specially qualified 
to produce economically. Whilst, as a 
seconder}' consideration, India’s poverty 
demands* that in such industries as are 
entitled to protection, the additional impost 
should bo kept down to the minimum 
required to enable them to exist without 
an undue burden being placed on the 
•consumer for the benefit of the few. 

It therefore follows that the closest 
scrutiny should be made into any industry 
that a‘sks for protection. In the case of 
goods imported from Europe, America or 
Japan it should be borne in mind that a 
-considerable amount of protection is auto- 
maticallv .afforded by the cost of packing, 
4rcio-ht and middlemen’s profits wlulst the 
revenue tariff wliich at present stands at 
25 per cent is also an added encourage- 
ment to indigenous manufactures. If there- 
fore an industry pleads for a still further 
dooTCC of protection it must be in a 
position to demonstrate very clearly tliat 
it possesses unusual advantages. 

An example of ineficctivc protection 
mav be found in the added duty on 
• eomigatcd iron sheets. The recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Board was given the 
force of law, but so admitted must be its 
incftcctivencss in reducing imports to the 
benefit of local industiy that the Finance 
hrember actually included in his budgeted 
revenue a sum of no less tlian 50 lakhs 
as the extra amount that would be re.alizcd 
from Customs revenue under this heading. 

' In -writing the above, we have in mind 
the fact tlint tlie so-called Indian paper 


industiy is at present recei-eing considera- 
tion at the hands of the Tariff Board in 
respect to the plea for an extension of 
the protection which was afforded in 1925 
for seven years. 

To the business community this appli- 
cation makes very son-}' reading. Six 
years ago the existence of one mill and a 
wave of self-interested optimism on the 
part of the others induced the Tariff 
Board to recommend a considerable degree of 
protection. Today, whilst it is true that one 
mill has made a certain amount of progress, 
the public is infonned that matters are stiU in 
the experimental stage and that a further 
period of ten years protection* is necessary 
before the industr}' can st.and on its own legs. ' 
The Legislative Assembly hamng very wfsoly 
limited protection to such industries as can, 
•with reason.able assistance, become self-support- 
ing, the onus is on the paper mills to prove ' 
that they can anticipate a time ■when they will 
no longer be in need of protection. 

In the case of paper, especially, is the need ■ 
of intense analysis most important as, in con- 
sidcring the requirements of the one, it is too 
cas}' to lose sight of the fact that although 1 
paper is a manufactured article, all the • 
protected varieties arc the raw material of 
another industry — that of printing — an 

industry in which far more persons arc 
employed and far more c.apital is invested than 
in the paper industr}'. And moreover the 
Indian printing industry is already severely • 
handicapped by the fact tlmt it has to •with- 
stand competition from abroad in the shape 
of printed book.=, etc. on which, as it woirld 
tend to restrict the spread of education if a 
dut}' was imposed, not even the revenue tariff 
is levied but such publications are admitted 
duty free. Any extra duty on paper is there- 
fore an additional blow to the printing 
uidustiy. 

It behoves us therefore carefully to 
analyse the paper industry before any exten- 
sion of an impost on this commodity is 
granted. The two vit.al points arc to ascertain 
what .amount of paper at present imported 
could be made in India and what the cost of 
the protection necessary to attain that object 
will be to tire country. One paper refers to the 
imports as being 1,60,000 tons, blithely imply- 
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n dillrrencc .-limilil be pobsilde or, 

if )H'!h'.ibb', in m’cp|)f iiu> f:ic( ilic Inditm 
public I'ltnuK! be (’oin})C'licd in pnv fo itmch 
iiiose for n ‘-iniibr urfiolc !un<k> iu liuliiu 
Ann ii ii)n.-t not be forgotten <lm(, a-, wo 
ba^'e faln-n llriii-.lt price-- An' eoinpariMni, 
(lu‘ ji.tpt-r nm.b- in Kngiand comintuuls a 
higlicr ])rjVe iti tlio Indian inarlcct than 
lotMlly or Contiin-ntal paper -.o lliat 

it i-^ not niilv Ffi nnich olioajK'r hut mnsl 
be adinitiod to hi- of better (piaiity. 

Tltc dillercnce of R--. lUo per ton nmy 
not appear In he an approeiahlo ainnnnt 
in il'-clf hnt when it i.- applied to the 30,000 
ton-, of prnteeted papers made in India it 
will he M't'n tiiat tlte Tiidiait mills rt-eeivc 
nhmit R... 5^5 laldt-^ more (ban similar paper 
w'Oiild cost nhrotid. * 

It v.'ilf he agreed that tins dis<'re{)aiiey 
reqniros <'onsiderali!e oxjtlanafiott and de.^ervc^^ 
epteiai aftentinit from the 'raritV Board not 
only from tite point of view that an aderpialc 
supply of ine.\'pen«ivt‘ paper is an important 
feat tire in !i oonntry like this wliieli lias so 
little to spare for education Imf aUo from 
the standjtoint of whether, if fiie vast 
dilArenei' in cost ciin he jtistified hy the 
mills-, the industry can ever fuKil the es-ential 
retjuirement that it will eventually he able 
to dispense with jirotoetion and, witliont 
State assistance, he able to withstand 
comjictition on its own re.snnrce.s. It ir 
very clear that the public can have no intcrcFt 
in agreeing to the subsidy of nii industr)' 
tinless the countn- receives some eorrespond- 
iiig benefit, and that the subsidy, if gnmted, 
shall be absolutely essential to the indnstty 
and shall not be based on so high a percentage 
that it tvill inflict undue hardship on the 
constimer. 

For this reason it is necessiuy to explore 
what the last six years of protection for 
paper has meant to the consumer. Although 
the correct comparison, when considering 
ofliciency, is that of the cost of manufacture 
iu other countries operating nuder the ncarc&t 
similar conditions, when deciding wliat 
measure of protection, if any, is necessary, 
tlic figures to he considered arc what such 
papers will cost when brought to India. 

To this figure is added the normal revenue 
tariff and the difference between the resulting 


price and what it will cost at the jirotcctivc 
duty will give the measure of the cost of 
protection to tiic consumer. On British 
printing papci-this figure is about five pies 
lierimund or roughly Rs. 60 per ton. On 
Conlinenlal paper.-, it wall be somewhat more, 
i he actual c--limate of t!ic amount roalized 
hy the protective duty during tiie past six 
ye.art- is ^ ], 16,00,000. In addition, the 

Indian mills Jiave hecri enabled by protection 
to chiirge the same amount exh-a over the 
nile> they would have been able to charge 
had protection not been granted. Assuming 
about three-fourlhs of tlic annual output of 
the Indian mills to be of tife protected classes 
of paper, this would amount to about 30,000 
tons anil thus would result in a tax on the 
consumcj- of Rs. 18,00,000 per annum. This 
means tiiaf the actual cost to the consumer of 
protection is about Rs. 38,00,000 per annum 
whilst he is already paying some Rs. l,50,00ff 
more jicr aummi (in pacidng, freight and 
revemte duty) than similar paper would cost 
elsewhere. 

M c now have to con-ider what benefits 
have accnied as a re-.ult of this bnpost. Wo 
find that three niiiib between them contribute 
approximately scven-eiglitlis of the total output 
Of the=c mills one was producing bamboo 
pulp when protection was introduced but lias 
effected no iucrca.5e in production. On tlie 
contr.UT, having installed a new paper-making 
muchiue it is now importing 75 p. c. of its 
requirements in pulp. One mill produced 
2.000 tons (or about o p. e. of the total Indian 
output) of bamboo pulp in 1030 and third has 
only recently installed some jilant for tlic 
jiroductiou of tins imlp. 

It is claimed that this material (bamboo) 
which is the only one that ofiei's any prosjiect 
of real development in this countiw, is still in 
the experimental stage and that a ' fiullior ten 
years' iirotcctioii is necessary for it to become 
properly established. Il'e lire therefore asked 
to face further additional taxation of anytluim 
up to Rs. ' 88,00,000 jicr annum or 
Rs. 3,80,00,000 in all and tliis on tlie basis of 
promises which may or may not be fulfilled. 

Extravagant promises ” which proved in- 
capable of fulfilment wore made in 1925 and 
there is no guarantee that those now made 
will be any less fragile. 
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There i« a further unpleasant feature about 
this industr}-. As we have stsitcd above, the 
production of protected papers is estimated 
-at 30,000 tons per annum, but we find that the 
Indian mills have been importing foreign pulp 
to an extent that the total for 1930-31 Avas 
some 22,500 tons. Translated into paper this 
means that of the protected paper made in 
this country after six yeans of protection only 
about orre-fourth or 7,500 tons consisted of 
Indian raw material. 

. Apart from this we estimate that the 
Indian milD hirve received in the past six 
years .about one eaore of rupees by me.ans of 
the higher price the)’ were able to charge on 
account of the protective duty. Yet they 
only claim to have spent about fourteen and a 
half lakhs in neAV equipment for the produc- 
tion of bamboo pulp. It is, therefore, easy to 
Tcaliae why they are so insistent on the 
necessity for further protection. 

In giving general oonsider.ation to the 
foregoing we are forced to the conclusion that 


no reasonable case can be established for 
further protection. The amount of the 
varieties of paper that arc at present imported, 
which can bo replaced by Indian made, is 
doubtful and -we do not consider that such a 
A’ast sum should be realized from the public 
Avhcu it appear.s that Avithin measurable time 
the only benefit to the country is that one 
moribund mill may be restarted and one ncAV 
mill constructed. We estimate that the 
present rate of rcvemie duty affords the 
industr)’ protection to an extent of over 45 
p. c. as compared Avith the price of similar 
paper in England and Ave are satisfied that 
that should be more than sufficient for the 
Indian indnstr)- to siu’vivc in affluence if it is 
being conducted on pro^r lines. 

\Ye consider tlierefore that cA’cry citizen 
whp has the interests of the country at heart 
should oppose protection for the p.aper 
industry as being uncalled for, an unnecessary 
burden on die people and an intolerable tax on 
the spread of education. 



Howjlt ffinst Annoy 

Those BEagnificent Indian, Princes ! 


— Tlic Chicago Tribune 



By WILFRED WELLOCK 
Ev. M. P. for Stourbridge 


T he entiro nation ^va& siU'pri&cd, and on 
fcocond thoughts shocked by the results 
of the recent election. Even the 
Tories, while yielding to the temptation to 
celebrate their electoral victory, !ire not a 
little disturbed at the ])resent parliamentary 
situation. They have a suspicion that a 
damaging blow has been struck at parliamcn- 
tary government in this country. The 
shrewder politicians of .all parties are fully 
aw.ire that one or two more elections of this 
character would be sufficient to bring parlia- 
mentary government even in Britain to 
an end. 

Anyone who has had p.irliamentaiy 
experience knows quite welt that a House of 
Commons with a majority of .fiOO is not a 
Parliament but a dictatorship. Those of us 
who were in the last Ton' Parliament (1924- 
29) know what a heart-rending experience it is‘ 
to caiTN on an oppo-jition against a Govern- 
ment majority of over 200. In such 
circumstances all that a Government need do 
is to throw its measures into the charabci’ 
and leave the Opposition to talk itaclf hoarse, 
conscious that whenever it pleases it can 
triumph •udth its mechanical majority. But 
if that is the case ivith a m-ajoiaty of 200, what 
must the situation be where there is .a in.ajoriL 
of over 500, which includes a clear Tory 
majority of 330 ? 

The situation is unhjue. Never in the 
historj' of democratic Government in Great 
Britain lias there been an ele<*tion result to 
compare Avith this one. The Government 
majority exceeds that of the khald election 
of 191S, or that of the Liberal Government 
after its sensational %’ietojy' of 1906. The 
Government majority' in the reformed 
Parliament of 1832, Wch was a composite 
one, was only 370. But 500 ! 

I am aware that it is contended that in 
the present instance the circumst' ”rc 


exceptional, and that it was the intention tn 
form a national or all-party GovernmenL 
But that suggestion may be dismissed .it 
once. It is mere eamonflagp, and was never 
anything el=c. The idea was first put 
forward by the Tories as a device, when all 
them other strategics had failed, for bi-inging 
the Labour Government to an end. No, we 
may as well . face the facts soon as late. The 
present Government is as paiiisan a Govern- 
ment as ever took office in tins countiy, wiiiie 
its election constitutes one of the gicatest 
triumphs for reaction these Isles have ever 
known. 

For eighteen months prior to the fall of 
the Laboui Government, the Tory Party had 
been attacking with increasing intensity the 
Government’s expenditure on public works 
and development and upon Uncmployircnt 
Insurance benefit. Every device known to 
practised Parliamentarians had been used in 
order to induce the Liberal Pfirty to wth- 
draw it" support from the Labour Govcni- 
ment The Tories had wheedled, coaxed, 
(•liided, pricked, goaded, .and openlj- attacked 
the Liberal leaders to secime their end., 
Thes cncomraged every sign of defection 
within the Liberal ranks, and made of Sir 
John Simon a veritable Saint Simon the 
juoment he showed signs of breaking away 
from his Liberal friends. The Toiy Party 
hoped to bring about the downfall of the 
Jjiibour Government beffme the end ot the 
long sc<— ion, in July of the present year. 

One of their last demces was to try jmd 
get a National Government, for financial 
reasons, at the time of the Gorman crisis, 
and this idea persisted i ntil Pmliamcnt went 
into rece&s. Within a mouth of that event, 
.and when Parliament was not sitting, the 
Tories saw fhe triumph of their plan and the 
creation of a ‘'National” Govenmient. 

This tirni of ('vente was a dist' 
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for the Toiy Part}- and its propaganda. 
The Socialist Government crumpled up — or 
at any its leaders did — before the situation 
that was created, and let the Tories get away 
with the metory. Without doubt the situation 
was a difficult one, but nothing that has 
happened or been revealed so far justifies 
MacDonald and Snowden in yielding to the 
demands of the Tory Party and their Press, 
or of the banks at that time. 

To what extent there was understanding 
between these tlu-ee factors, or whether there 
was any .understanding at all, I have no 
knowledge, but it is striking that they were 
all working for the same end. For over 
twelve months- the bulk of the Tory Press 
had been carrying on reckless propaganda 
against the Labour Government, and by 
virtue of the two forms of expenditure 
mentioned earlier in this article, declaring 
that the Government was bringing. the country 
to bankruptcy. This propaganda began to 
be believed when it became known that our 
banks, w'cre in a difficult position owing to 
their commitments to Germany, yvhere their 
loans wore now locked up. ' It suited the 
Toiy Party and its Press to mix up these 
two issues together, and thus to saddle the 
Government "with the responribility for the 
situation which had been caused solely by 
the banks. In order to get the banks . out 
of a hole, .the Government aiTangcd a loan 
on terms, which involved a complete reversal 
of it« domestic policy. It was on that issue 
that the Government fell and rlglitlj' fell. 
ifncDonald and Snowden yielded to the 
proposals of Tory reactionaries and the 
banks. As the Liberal leaders also 

succumbed to this demand, and were thus 
prepared to go back on then’ election 
riogan of a huge development policy', the 
Labour Govenimcnt h.ad cither, to support 
the idea of a Rational Government and a 
policy of reaction as regards expendi- 
ture, or come out boldly in defence of its 
OY^'n ]>oUcy, explain to the world in clear 
language the caiiscs of the then exi.sting 
finnueial situation, reveal the re.al strength 
of Britain’s financial position, and mercilesslv 
expo«e the shameful propaganda which the 
unpatriotic Tory Pre«s .had been carryino- 
on for a year or more. This, together Ytitii 


proposals, on Socialist lines, for meeting 
the deficit in the budget — a sittiatiou wliich 
is common to tlic countries who have been 
closely associated with us in the financial 
crisis referred to — ^wonld in my view have 
been the right conr.se to take, notwithstanding 
that it might have meant the defeat and 
resignation of the Government. Tlicre would 
have been glory and honour in such a course 
whereas in bowing to the demands of re- 
action, MacDonald and Snowden struck a heavy 
blow at the Laboim movement, in the budd- 
ing up of which they have played such an 
impoiiant part. 


gitiueu LUIS signal -vnetory, tne 
Tories set out to exjdoit the position. ' Tins 
they did in a very ingenious way. In order 
to save them faces MacDonald and Snov/den 
yrerc compelled to lay sti'css on the necessity, 
in the crisis, for a ‘TSTational” Government. 
This plea was necessary to the Liberals also, 
and it suited the Tories down to the ground. 
It gave the latter a golden opportunity' of 
forcing an election which, by virtue of an 
appeal to patriotism and "‘Rational” interests, 
might enable them to sweeii the 
country, and even to give the Toit Party a 
clear majority wliich would be used to enforce 
a sy'stem of tariffs on the country', as the 
Party would see to it that this issue was 
brongiit to the fore in the election contest. 

And so it was. From the moment the 
emergency session of Parliament met, which 
oecu^ed on September 8, the teriff hot-heads in 
1 C ory Party gave the Government no 
peace, and indeed made its work impossible. 

o la m spite of numejous protests from 
^anv quarters, a General Election },ad to 
!ind once it was declared, 
tariffs was the solo theme of the Toiy Par^. 

ombnr!^ Situation thus created was extremely 
embamssing to the Prime Minister and 

ilacDo^nkr'. ''i "'c” Dlberals. For 

their aoHn Snowden liad to defend 

in tho T of their colleagues 

ofco i^P Government. That meknt, 

for a make out a case 

meat Govern- 

ronutatinntf^ ^ personal honour and 
Btnnned af ^ Stake, they scarcely 

SritvaUr'^^’’,?^ to' BCcimc a 

*0 polls. At all costs they must 
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swiinp LabotUj in doing wliieh they had 
nt their disposal the entire Tory, and 
nearly the entire Liberal, Press at thou- 
service. The result \vas the use of misrejn-c- 
sentation on an unprecedented scale. The 
conntry was stampeded by panic as nevei’ 
before. Hence the result, which as I have 
already said, has startled and disturbed even 
those who were chiefly respon.sible for it. 
Witliont doubt the recent election and its 
results have done a permanent injury to 
the political life of this conntry. It is 
scarcelv likely that the methods whicli proved 
so “successful” will not be tried again, 
especially as the defenders of the existing 
social and industrial system will become 
moi'e and more desporat(> as the Labour Party 
comes nearer securing a majority. 


And now that the “National” Govern- 
ment has met we find that it is precisely 
what many of ns said it would be, ) ? ; ., the 
most ]iartisan Government this coiintiy ever 
had. In spite of ^lacDonald and Snowden, 
who did so much to swell the Tory majoritj' 
within the Government ranks, and in spite 
of the Liberals, who p]a5'ed a feeble game 
from the first, the one issue around which eveiy- 
thing is made to revolve is “tariffs.” And 
ho it will be to the end of the chapter. Thus 
there is every likelihood that the recent 
election will turn out to be the greatest 
hoax rin our Parliamentary Tiistory. It may 
also reveal how a great appeal to patriotism 
and the re]mtations of two founders of the 
Labour Party were exploited for the narrowest 
and most selfish of party ends. 


The First Conference of Indian Students in Germany 


A t the initiative of Hindu-tan Student-’ Club 
of Munich, Got many (wliose iiennanont address 
is Studmtcniicim, Txihrii Sti<(f,6r oS, MititHi, 
Gn mniii/), the fir-t eonfeienee ot Indian students 
in Geiinanv wa-- lield on October 2-i-2o, 1931. 
Mi--^ Dr Maitieyee Bo-e, m n, oiK' ot the Deut-che 
Ak.vdeime -eliolar- in medicine, in the Uiiiver-ity 
ot Municli, wa- dio-en uiianiinou-Iy Cliaiiinan of 
the Reception Cuininitt‘'e and Dr. Taiaknath Das, 
Hon. Member of the Deut-che Alvademie, acted 
as tlie Gliairinan ot the Confeience 

The piime object ot calling the Conference 
was to foiin a non-political central organization 
of Indian Students’ Club- in Germany. The 
Confeience was attended by Indian t^tudents 
ropiesentins: vanou- Geim.m nniveicities — Berlin, 
Cologne, Freiburg, Ilanovei Hohenheim, Kails- 
rnhe, iSInnich and Stuttgait Letter- weie leceivcd 
tioin lepie-entitive Indian -tiidents residing in 
Frankfurt, Heidelbeig, Jena and Tubingen, 
c.xpre—ing their full sympathy towards tlie object 
of the conference altiiough they woie unable to 
lie pie-ont on the oeca«ioii. 

The pioceedingf- of the Confeience opened 
with an Indian national song, which was followed 
by an addios- liy !Miss Dr. iMaitiyoe Bo-e, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming 
the delegate- and explaining tiie object of the 
Conference Dr. 'raraknatb Da-, after bis being 
elected unammously as the Chairman of the Con- 
ference, dolivciod the following address ; 

Thu Puksiduxt’s Opuxixo; /Vdukuss 
Ladle- and gontlomen. 

1 wisli to thank yon for tlie honotu 
coufcired upon me foi >our reipic-t to preside over 

S2— (3 


the deliberations of the first conference of Indian 
students m Germany. 

Miss Dr. Maitreyee Bose, in her 
addiess as the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
has ah’e.idy spoken of the object or the Confeience. 
I wish to remind you of this object, as expressed 
by Dr. Ginndranath Mukhojiadhyaya. the Secretary 
ot Hindustan Student-’ Club of Munich, in his 
letter of invitation sent out to Indian students in 
,iH culture centres of Germany. I have agreed to 
act as Chairman of the Conference inth the clear 
understanding that the Conference mil he non- 
politic.ol. 

In an article on “International Federa- 
tion of Indt.an Students” piihhshed m the Mnileni 
Jicrn w of October, 1931 , I have discussed the need 
of a world federation of Indian student- to piomofe 
cultural co-operation between India and the lesf of 
the civilized world, and also to break up cultural 
isolation of India which lias a great bc<iring on the 
present condition of the countiv. The arguments 
and facts I have used m this article are ver>' familiar 
to you and it is not necessary for me’ to rejicat 
them Indeed, I feel that every 'Indian student vho 
has given any thought to the welfare of the jicojilc 
knows that hulimi foyirlifioiis rnniinl hr hrUctet! 
tOihss hultan nrifiniial rfjinriiry is .tmjirni nl in ncty 
firhj of hiimnti arlnilij — srinilifn;, rronomic nml 
poUticaf ns icr/i ns nnfinnn/ (Irfrnrr. ...Tlie. problem, 
therefore, that i- facing an Indian student who 
wishes to -en-o India and her people, is to do all 
that IS possible to increase Ins own effieienej in bis 
OMii field of activity 

One of the most important theoiie- legardmg the 
])iiiIo3ophy of education is that one must acipiire 
fullest possible development of nmnhood and nom.in- 
liooil, and this can he achieved flirongh many-sided 
activities concciitr.itwl on tlie object of attaining per- 
fection. Similarly, I fed that the goal, the ultimate 
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i-uHuv.il co-o))ciatiou natl ii«soition of the Indian 
licoplo as equals- of olhe^^. 

,\rv one request to you all is that, jilease do not get 
into 'li.iii-splittiug arKuineuts on diy constitutional 
l^sucs and thus u’astiiifr verv valuable time oi discussing 
mere forms ; but you siiould eoncentiatc on the object 
of eaiixiug out the ideal with the sjiirit of harmony 
and collaboration. We may have different views on 
various jiroblems of lite ; but. I venture to hope that 
yon all are on ap'ecmeut that Indian national efficiency 
must be incrcastS through your own efforts, and in 
the field of cultural work, persons of varied political 
and ecoiiomie views can oo-operate. , 

Ladies and gentlemen, you aie licic to stiengthen 
the Indian stuaont movement in Geimaiiy. By many, 
this may not he legardcil as a very important thing. 
But I am convineed that you aie already engaged in 
making new historj- for llothei ‘ India. You are all 
tmxioua to contrilnite your share and let us hone that 
yon will be able to do our work more effectively and 
with greater efficiency than cvei before. 

Hindustan Students’ Club of Munich through 
its Secretary, Dr. Girindraiiath Mukhopadliyayn, M.n., 
one of the scholars of the Deutsche Akadeniie, 
presented a detailed plan of orgauizadon, while 
the Hindustan Association of Central Europe 
(Berlin), tlirough its lepfesentatives. Prof. Abdullah 
and Dr. Guha, in-esented an outline for the” same 
purpose. The fundamental diffeience bettveen the 
two proposals was that the Munich plan was for 
fedeiation while tlie Beilin plan wa« for centrali- 
zation. 

After two days’ dolibeiation-, the principal idea 
for which the Conference was called, was cairied 
out. Tlie Confoience favoured the iirogramnie of 
fedeiation and it wms decided that ^Munich should 
bo the peimauent headquarters of (lie Central 
Association of Indians in Gri main/ {iov the interest 
of Indian students). The Confoience appointed a 
committee of three, composed of Dr. Basu, the 
President of Hindustan Students’ Club, Mi. Lele 
and Mr. Batakrishiia Gbo-.h, which was 
empowoied to eaiiy on further aetivities to give 
effect to tlie decisions 

The Conference adopted various icsolutions, 
and among them was the lesolution of eoudoience 
and sympathy for the untimely de.ith of Mrs. S. 
K. Rana of Paris and Mrs. H. K. Eakshit of New 
York The Confoience expressed it? gratitude to 
the Deutsche Akadeniie (especially to Dr. Thiei- 
lelder) and to the Deutsche Akademi'che 
Aiislandstello (especially Director Beck) for their 
inteiest for the welfare of Indian students in 
Germany. 

The text of tiie closing addie-s of Di Tarak- 
natb Das is a= follows ; — 

The Piiesihext’s Coxcluhhvo Addihiss 

Ladies and eeutleracii, 

I wish to thank jou .ill foi your 
co-opeiation which has made the first confeiencc 
of Indian students in Germany a success. Tlie net- 
result of the Conference is that you have organized 
a central association of Indians in Germany in the 
interest of Indian students. It is to be seen what 
result this association brings forth in course of time. 


All will depend upon uidividual workers I wish 
the organization eveiy success. 

In the meeting? of the Subject Com- 
mittee and as the chairman of the conference, I 
have given uninistakablc expressions of my personal 
inclination regarding the activities of Indian students 
in Germany. I have pointedly rem.irkal that none 
of you should forget that you are in a foreign 
countiy with a distmet obligation I have advocated 
that the association shoidd be non-jiohtical and 
Indian students, for whose interest this association 
has been formed, shoidd devote their best energies 
in acquiiing educational efficiency in their respective 
line> and should icfraiu fiom political activities and 
propaganda. You are aware ot the fact that I am 
not ojiposetl to Indian national aspirations I am 
an advocate of foreign work by Inchan nationahsts 
But I have made it distinctly ' clear that if any 
political work is to be carried on in foreign coniitrie? 
to furthei the cause of Indian national aspirations, 
it should be done by some Indian political organiza- 
tion, such as the All-India National Congress, which 
should send its recognized leaders in vanoiis countries 
to establish foreign relations with the free and 
independent comitries. Indian students in Germany 
who wish to seive Mothei India effectively should 
devote their enoiries for increasing their efficiency 
and should not take part in any activity which may 
hinder them in carrying out their educ.itional work 
m Germany and may stand in the way of their 
returning to India. 

In tins connection, I have a solemn 
obhgation to myself, to the India Institute of Die 
Deutsche Akadelnie of which I am one of the 
founders and Die Deutsche Akadeime, to remind all 
those Indian students who are scholars of Die 
Deutsche Akademie of their obligations to themselves 
and Die Deutsche Akademie. They have been 
adiised that as scholars of India ‘Institute of Dio 
Deutsche Akademie, they are not to take up any 
political work wiuch mav hurt the non-political 
charactei of Die Deutsche Akademie. It is al=o 
expected that these seholai's should deraonstrafe by 
their work that Indians, getting adequate opportiuiity, 
can uphold the dignity of their own people. I am 
of the opinion t/mf ffioso Indian slitdonfs itho iiitl he 
able to proic that they rue ni no nay infeiior to 
Get man scholars in scientific fields, iiill sene (heir 
countiy’ s cause more cfjcctnely than In/ rariyiny 
political discussions. 

I have noted with gieal ‘■atisfaction that 
Dr. Srikantam, Pi of. Gharpure and others have 
suggested that jon should carry on the work of 
enlightening the''lndian people in such a niannei that 
it will be of some assistance to increase their national 
efficiency. I have thought of this consideiablv. I think 
that if Indian p.itnots who talk of seiving India agree to 
give one jeai of (hcii life — citliei in the siiape of 
active work or their income — to spread true education 
in India, the condition of India will be changed 
rapidly. Thousands of Indians have studied in 
foreign universitie?, but after their leturn to India, 
majontv of theni have not raised their htflcfingiiies to 
better the educational condition of the people .md thus 
to increase Indian national efficiency, i hojie that all of 
you will show your sense of jiatuotism in some form 
of concrete work in the field of sjircading education 
after your rctiiin to India. 

India needs fens of thousands of fii?t-rate expert? 
in various holds ot human activities; and may you 
all become leal experts in your own fields and hcn'c 
Mothei India with efficiency and effcctivcnc.ss. 



Advice To Indian Students 

Who Wish to CiVRRY ok Higher Studies ik Herjiax Ukivkksities 


Bt- Dr. FRAHZ THIERFELDER 
Ilononirtj Secrefayy, India Instiinie of Die Dculsclic Akadcmic 


1[T is most gratifjing to us to sec that many Indian 
I students are anxious to carry on their higher 
education in German universities. During the last 
three ve.irs we have received some two thousand letters 
from India, asking for information about educational 
facilities in Germany. We have answered these letters 
individually and we shall always be glad to supply 
information asked by scrwu‘! ^Iwkitts. However, we 
wish to make the following points clear which should 
he kept in mind by all Indians who wish to come 
to Germany as a student or seeker after knowleilge. 

1. Ho Indian should come to Germany without 
sufficient funds for his maintenance. This is self- 
understood. However, during the last, few months 
we have received implications from various Indians, 
who are already in Germany, seeking pecuniary aid 
and some seeking emplojTuent. We uisli to make it 
absolutely clear that there is no opportunity for any 
foreigner to earn a living in Germany. iNo foreign 
student can secure any opportunity for employment 
German people are now but of employment and during 
the coming winter the number may nse ujito 8,000.000 
or more. Afrordiny lo the Ians of the land no 
foicirjncr ran bo piren an opporlunity to get into onp 
gainftd occupation uliieh mag displace a Gnman 
tiorkcr from Ins position. 

2. Although Gcnnan factories in the past have 
extended opnortumties for practical training to many 
Indian students and they are willing to extend the 
privilege whenever it i« possible, yet it is piactically 
impossible for German factories to make any special 
arrangements for foreign students for practical training 
which may dis])lacc a Gorman worker. In some cases 
foreign students who pay their own expenses may get 
the opportunity for practical training. Bnt no Indian 
sindent shoidit take it for granted that he will get the 
opporiunitg. Bo must male .sine of the possdnhtg of 
seenriug the opportnniig before tearing India. Ko 
Indian student can he jriven any oppoitimity, unless 
lie know.s German well enough to carry on convers.a- 
tion in German and has good theoretical knowledge 
on the subject he wishes to master. 

3. We have received several applic.ations for help from 
Indian students. AVo wish to make it clear that Dio 
Deutsche Akadcmie is not a chantahlc oig,anizafion. 
It has secured several stipends for Indian scholars and 
has arraugwl for practical training for others. It 
hopes to facilitate exchange of professors and students 
between Germany and India. It has no special fund 
for aiding Indian students other than those who 
receive stipends 

<1. AVc often receive many letters from Indian 
'.tudonts i\ho arc iinder-gnidna’tcs and wish to ‘-ecure a 
degree from a German Dniversitv within a short time. 
There is no short cut for securing ‘ a degree in any 
German University. Foi a Gennnn graduate of High 
ixiiool (Gjmnasinm) it fakes at least eight semesters 
j ‘^l.''dy to get a University Degree, Let 
- understood that oven- German student 
WHO noes not devote four years’ study in a universitv 


is not eligible for a degree. He must not only finish 
lus* studies satisfactorily, but will have to write a 
thesis m German and pass a difficult oral examina- 
tion given by professors. These examinations are to 
test the knowiedge of the candidate for a degree. 

An Indian student who has passed Ivis Intermwliate 
Science Examination may get .along as a regular 
student in a Geimnn Umvcisity, jirovidcd he is very 
diligent. Such .i student will icqmre more than four 
ye.irs— sometimes six year--— to finish a regular 
university course. We therefore advise that Indian 
students' wishing to study m German Universities 
should have their B. Sc. degiee from an Indian 
University before they take admission into a German 
univereity. In fact, we think it to be economical and 
more practical if Indian students finish their engi- 
neering education oi take their AI. Sc. degree in 
Physics and Chemistry, before they come to Germany 
for higher studies in these brandies. Indian Medical 
students should finish their regulai studies in Indian 
Universities and take M. B. Degree befoie they come 
to Germany for higher medical training.* For 
beginners in mcdic.al studies in Gorman Universities 
it takes at least six years to complete the course, 
A mwlicnl graduate from Indiau universities can 
secure Jf. D. after four semesters’ study and passing 
the required examination. •. 

5 fn every case, it must be remembered that it is 
absolutely necessary for a prospecfire student to hare 
ndegnatc hnoutedge of German, so that he will he able 
lo follow leciures in classes whieb are deliiercd onhj in 
German Eien those leho hare worling Knoitiedge of 
German, should conw at least two months before the 
beginning of .semesfers (ilBiter Semester begins in 
early Norember and the Summer Semester begins in 
early May), so that they will ha able to carry on 
mtensne study of Get man langimye from romjietenf 
German teachers before taliny admission into Unircr- 
sities. 

6. Foi a foreign student it is essential tlwt he 
should be well provided with funds to meet his 
expenses One atshtng to liio modestly in Germany 
requires two bandied to two handled and ft fig 
maths per month or Us 160 to Bs. 175. One must 
also be prepaied for extra expenses for clothing, etc. 

last there be any misunderstanding we wish to 
?ay tiiat German universities ^lelconie Inaian students, 
■whetner they be beginners or research sclioltirs. We 
at the same time think that it D better for India’s 
and Germany’s cultural relations, if India sends her 
most worthy scholars to German universities. German 
eduration stands for efficienev and India’s national 
efficiency can bo raised quickly tlirough the efforts of 
the lughest type of Indian scholars willing to acquire 
all tliat IS best m AYe«tern civilization and its assimi- 
lation. \i e are imxioiis to promote cultural co-oper.i- 
tion between India and Germany, which can bo 
v.irned out eflcctively through the co-operatioii of 
Indian cultural leaders. 



Government Managed Commercial Concerns in 
Mysore State and Labour 

Bv St. NII-IAL SINGIT 


A 'P time? iiK'ii u( tlio holm of My.^ove 
hiivc' po‘5‘;0'i'.('cl hotli vision and 
connive. Jn->t(’iid of blindly modelling 
their administnition npon the Eritish-Indian 
pattern, tliey liave dared to fashion their own 
de.Mgns. That lias been true particularly in 
regard to tiic develojnnent of the oc,onomie re- 
sources of the State. The policy of Inissc'. 
fniir pnr.sned by tlic Government of India and 
the provincial administrations subordinate to 
it^ has not commended itself to some of 
the IDcwans in control of the State and 

they have not lie<itatcd to depart from it. 

It wa'^ perha])s inevitable that men of 
British birth and descent avIio found 
theiiiftclves set in authority over Biitish 
India should follow the Hue of least 

resistance in regard to the industrial 

movement. Their own country prospered 
under such a policy, at nuy rate, until, 

comparatively recent years. His Britannic 
Majcsty’.s Government left industrial activity 
to private enterprise and refused to impose 
anv tariffs e.veejjt for purely revenue purposes. 

The Government of India, constituted 
as it was, was not, in reality, free to chalk 
out an independent financial and economic 
poiicv for itself. It was, to begin with, 
a subordinate administration, taking its 
orders from the Secrctaiy of State for 
India, who was an important member of 
the British Cabinet and a servant of the 
British Parliament in which the financial 
and economic interests of Britain Were 
strongly represented and capable of making 
themselves heard. Even if the inspiration 
for framing imj)ortant economic measures 
for application to India did not come from 
the outside, those measures could be 
introduced only npon approval by the 
authorities in Downing Street. Instances 
in which the officials in our countrv appeared 
to have been over-ruled in such matters have 
not been unknown. 


Even when policy was framed in India 
and left unaltered by Whitehall, it emanated 
from British officials who, despite all 
constitutional reforms, have managed to 
pi'cscrvc their monopoly' of jiower. These 
officials, however loyal to Indian interests, had 
been bred in an atmosphere of laissc\ faire. 
British India was therefore committed to that 
]iolicy, until the British psychology underwent 
a change or Indians were permitted to come 
into their own. 

Indian administrators in the Indian 
States were, howcvci’, somewhat differently 
situated. They were under no obligation to 
follow the line of least resistance in respect 
of industrial development. They' were sons 
of the soil, who know at fiist hand conditions 
in the country and the handica])S under which 
cvciw unit comprised in India laboured. 

Literacy was low. Facilities for technical 
education existed in only a few centres and 
they were, as a rule, not of the most efficient 
type. Organization of credit was poor. 
Capital was shy. Persons who had money 
were, with few exceptions, unenterprising or 
•selfish. Indians did not control the making 
of transport rates or tariffs. Xor did they* 
determine tiic currency policy of their countiy. 

Few Lidian rulers seem, however, to 
have taken cognizance of India’s handicap to 
the point of adventuring upon a bold and 
comprehensive policy of fostering industry' 
through active State intervention. The reason 
is not far to seek. 

The education imparted to many of the 
Princes was not of a ty'pe calcidated to make 
them independent thuikors. Like the system 
in vogue at the “finishing acadamies” that 
British girls attended during the Victorian 
age, it laid emphasis upon externals — polished 
manners, “smart” English, sport and the like. 

Administration in the Indian States has, 
moreover, had to be conducted rvith an eye ou 
the British Resident, who remains a power to 
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be reckoned aHA even diu'mg the era o£ nou- 
intei'vention. The peculiar conditions existing 
in "Indian India” have developed a subtle type 
of mbul, almost infinitely resourceful in finding 
indirect means to get things done. 

It is not smpri^ing thei'cfore that mo«t 
Indian laders should have preferred to let 
industiial development take its oavu com'se. 
Inaction spelled comfort for themselves and 
their officials. 

One or two of the Rajas who, in the first 
flush of manhood, actually departed from the 
doctrine of laissex faire were, moreover,, nn- 
forhniatc in the men the}- placed in charge of 
the factories thej- established. Hea^w losses 
ensued in consequence. Soon the zeal 
evaporated and the State concerns were closi '■ 
or sold for anytliing they would fetch. Such 
failures had the effect of discouraguig other 
Indian rulers from making experiments of a 
Hko nature. 

n 

Mysore has not been fortunate in all its 
economic ventures : but it has shown great 
pertinacity in endeavouring to stimulate such 
development through Government agency. 

Shortly after the "rendition” Sn- Sheshadari 
Iyer took the plunge. He turned do\vn the 
offer made by a concession-hunter to generate 
electricity from the falls at Sivasammb-am. As 
a friend of mine who was close to liim at that 
time put it, he argued that if some one bom 
many thousands of miles away from Mysore 
could make money for liiinself after paying all 
expenses and, in addition, something in the 
way of royalty to the Government, why 
could not the Government itself, conducted 
as it was by indigenous agency, make a 
good thing out of the undei-taking. He 
therefore refused to part ■with the concession 
and set to work to evolve a plan whereby 
all the piofit« Avould go automatically to 
the people of Mysore. 

To do this Sheshadari needed courage 
of a very high order. The Maharaja Avas 
at the time a boy at school. The Dewan 
AA'orkcd under dual control — that of the 
Mahai-ani-Mothcr, who was acting as Regent 
-.lud of the Ee^idont, the ]>owcr behind Ac 
R<'gency. Jlf thercreforc not a free 

agent. "Yet he tnanaged to send atvay 


empty-handed a eonecsbiou-seeker — an 

influential Briton, I believe. 

She.Aadari had circumspection as Avell a" 
courage. He did not permit enthusiasm to 
OA’cr-ride his judgment. Ho called experts to 
his aid. With then- help he cvolA'cd a 
sound scheme. He found the money for the 
capital Avork.s. He imported machuicry 
from the United States of America and 
SAA-itzerland. He insisted ttpon the manufac- 
turers sending their OAvn men out to Sivasamn- 
(h-am to install it. He made arrangements 
for working tlie jflant that .sen-ed a double 
pur|)osc : 

(i) they made it possible for the State 
to derh-e a handsome return on the capital 

in-estment ; and 

(ii) a number of Slysoreaus and near- 
ilysoreans Avere trained to take control of 
the plant and other electric works, in due 
course. 

All honour to Sir Sheshadaii Iyer I 

The Mysorean landlord Avho succeeded 
that gi-eat MaAasi DcAvan chose to play for 
safety. So did his succc.ssor. V. P. Madliava 
Row-, Avho foUou ed, did not lack 
courage ; but he took the A'icAv that 
under Ac system in A-oguc the men whose 
money he Avould be risking Avere (politically) 
mute and therefore he must be cautious in 
launching out on new projects. 

Sometlung must be said m faA-our 
of that vieu. It does credit to Ae 
conscience of the official who took it. 
No better argument for maldng the tax- 
payer’s A’oice supreme in the spending of Ae 
public money could be advanced. To MaAiava 
EoAris credit be it said that, born of the 
people, he remained the people’s man, even 
Avhen serving as the Dcaa an of three of the 
most poAveiful Maharajas— Ae rulers of 
Jlysorc, Baioda and Travancorc. Arrived 
at an age when it is enstoman- for InAans to 
Airk resiionsibility, he did' not hesitate to 
journey to London in 1919 and led the InAan 
National CongrcbS deputation when it 
appeared before the Selborne Joint Committee 
on the Government of India BA. 

VIA the mstallation of Sir M. Visves- 
varaya as DcAvan, during the second decade 
of tlie present century’, a new era m mdus- 
tnal development opened in Ae State. He 
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]) 0 <c,or;^('(l ('('rtaiii jKlvaiiiag(K over his pn-clecc';- 
IIo wa''. to begin with, a Aly>oroau by 
iuTth. Unlike many other Afysoroans of his 
tilin', he had elected to go ont of hi^ State 
and had made a brilliant enginei'ring career 
for liimself in the m'ighbmu-ing Bombay 
Pre>.idency. Ue returned to In'- '“native 
province” as a man of mature yeaiv whose 
advice a^s a consulting engineer was in demand 
elsewhere. No Indian had held the Chief 
Engineer’s jmst in Alysore until it was offered 
to him. His elevation from that ]insition to 
the “Dewanate'' came almost as a matter of 
eonr.se. 

AVirv in phy'itpie, Visvesvarayn had taken 
o-H'at care ol his body. IBs tastes were 
simple. He was ab.stemious in eating and a 
total abstainer fi oni into.vicating drink. Hi' 
believed in ojien air and plenty of e-verei-.e. 
His habits were regular. He was therefori' 
full of vio'oue and vivacity. Afen half his 
am' could '’not bear a c|uarter of the strain 
to which he took delight in svibjecting 
himself. 

Oflieial life in Bangalore — the headcpialers 
•of the AEv.^'Orc Government — i» regnlated on 
the principle that all Indians are children of 
oternitv and therefore hustle is ntterly 
nunecessarN . Clerk-, arrive at the public 
offices at il -V. ‘‘Ollieers” in some cases 
do not get there until noon — or even later. 
There arc adjournments every two hours or 
so for "coffee" — very potent stuff indeed. 
Bv 4-30 1’- >r. many pair.s ot eyes are glued 
to the clock. By 5 o’clock the trek homc- 

or clubward — ha« commenced. And 

fashionable clubs in Bangalore arc not prohibi- 
•tionist institutions any more than the 
Government is. Even’ e.xcu«c that can be 
used to keep the offices closed is taken 
advantage of. AVorking clays appear merely to 
be intei’ludes between holidays. 

Alysorc is not, I suppose, any worse 
than British India in this respect. It is no 
bcttoi-, at any rate. Mliy should a State 
run by Indians be not in advance of one 
conducted by non-Indians ? 

I wonder how the easy-going officials 
felt when a human dynamo like A^isvesvaraya 
was installed as the Dewan and how they fared 
under 1dm ! He certainly made things hum. 
Schemes came out of Visvesvaraya’s brain 


like im'iirnrurstis out of a sausage-machine. 
They embraced all manner of subjects — all 
phases of human activity — administrative, 
constitutional, edneational, ])nblie health, 
sanitation, social reform, finance and ceono- 
nucs. 

A'^isvesvaraya had no faith in the policy 
of fw/.sse-. fitnr, at least for India. He took 
the eailiest opportunity to assume tlie inange- 
ment of ci'itain railway lines till then 
woi’ked by a company with office-- registered 
in London. He put through a project for 
supplementing the water-.snpply for generating 
electricity at Sivasanuidram by damming 
Cauvery river and its tributaries near Alysore 
City.” His enthusiasm found special vent in 
the development of the natural resources of 
the State. 

HI 

Before I deal with some of the 
A^jsvesvaraya .scheme.e I must briefly refer to 
the living conditions at Sivasamudram, 
especially those of the wage-earners. 

Th(' settlement ha« a pretty setting. 
Through it runs tiie canal specially built to 
convey the Cauvery water from the highest 
point in the vicinity to tlu' turbines through 
large pipes, thereby obtaining the maximum 
"head." If at the commencement of the 
operations the place was anything like the 
surrounding eoiintry it must have looked 
wild. But in lh21, when I tk-.t sv\w it, it 
presented a neat, trim appearance, as it did 
during more recent visits paid to it by me. 
Straight, fairly broad roads have been laid 
out. .They arc lined with trees that provide 
shade from the scorching rays of the sun, 
which seems particularly hot to anyone 
coming from Bangalore or Alysorc Citj', and 
no Avondex-, for there is a considerable drop in 
altitude. 

The buildings on either side of the canal 
that catch the visitor’s eye arc set in AveU-kept 
little gardens. The "Inspection BungaloAv” 
(open to the public Avhen not in use bv 
officials) is deep-A’cranda-ed. It is sejiar.ated 
bA’ the road in front from a beautiful pool. 


* For partiotilars of this project see the second 
article of this series in the XoA-ember issue of this 
Sevtew 
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At one bide stands, the hospital, also a 
substantial bungalow, with a neat yard 
surrounding it. It is fairly well equipped 
and at the time of my la's! visit it was in 
charge of an Assistant Surgeon— a "faii-ly 
senior m«!n in the Service,” as he was 
described to me. 

The ^‘^officers’ quartei's” are on the oppo- 
site side of the canal. They are commodious 
and air^'. The one in which ^Irs. St. I\ihal 
Singh and I wei’c given a tea party by the 
Superintendent OR'. X. X. Iyengar, who 
received his electrical training in the United 
States of Amei’ica and has lately obtained a 
more pacing post in Bombay) was remarkably 
cool considering the temperature at 
Sivasamudram. When I said .'Omething 
complunentary .about the bungalow, the secret 
came out. It was designed for an American — 
and not an Indian — to live in. So were «ome 
of the other houses near by. 

The “cooly quarter-” were neither com- 
modious nor cool. Tlie "old ones” reminded 
me of prison cells, set one against the other — 
and back to back. The "new ones” wei-c of 
the “cottage type” but even they were 
cr.amped. It was evident at the 6rst glance 
that not as much trouble had been taken to 
provide this part of the colony with shade® ns 
in the case of the part wherein the better 
paid staff lived. 

I spoke of the congested conditioiib in 
which the workers were com])ellod to live. 
One of the electrical engineers calmlv 
absolved hi® own department by shoving the 
responsibility on to the Public W oi'ks Depart- 
ment. The P. W. D. had built the original 
"line®,” he said. He seemed to be proud of 
the "cottages” that had been recentlv 
constructed by hi® own department. 

Another official with whom I discussed 
the subject was a man of humour. He told 
me of a worker — an "outsider,” (non- 
lilysoreau), by the way — who was ®o tall that 
when he slept at night in one of the "cells” 
allotted to him, hi® feet stuck out of the door. 
Wage-workers in India should, I suppose, be 
grateful for small mercies. 

The labourer.® live in cr.amped quarter® 
here no doubt ; but their prison-like cells are 
fairly sub^t.'iutial and ai'c kept whitewashed. 
They have electric light (without charge, if I 


remember aright). I have seen water bowing 
with force from tajis near the “line®.” There 
are school® for children and place® of 
Christian, Ilnslim and, I believe, though I am 
not sure, Hindu worship. They have a co- 
operative store from which they can purchase 
the necessaries of life at prices just a little 
above cost. 

I know that all these amenities were not 
specially created for the laboiu’crs at Siva- 
samudram. Xo American could have been 
persuaded to live there if some sort of 
aiTangcmcnt for making water safe to drink 
had not been installed. Electric energy costs 
otrly a fraction of an anna per unit at the 
head-works. .Schools must be provided for 
tiro children of officials and clerks. 

The labotrrcrs at Sivasarnudi'am rrevorthe- 
elss benefft from the®c amerritie® — or can 
benefit from them if they so desire. That 
cannot be sard of all the public work® under 
exeeirtion in the .State, or matragod by tire 
Government. 

Given a quickened s-oeial coir-eienee, 
however, the eonditioir of workers at the 
hydro-electric head-works could be irameir®cly 
improved. The eonr'crn is highly rcmitner’a- 
tive. Tire Chief Electrical . Engineer — a 
Coorg trained in Schenectady, Xcw IToi’k at 
the cxpe)r®c of the State, which employed 
more than one relation of his — quoted to me, 
while I was at Stva=amudrarrr, statistics from 
a report he had jirst made to the Government 
to show that his department was contribirting 
to the general revenue some R®. 25,00,000 a 
year a® nrt jjrofit. He was naturally proud 
of the result. "We Avork on a purely 
coimnei-cial basis,” he told mo. 

Judged by the money appropriated tor 
impiOA'ing the condition of the labourers, the 
clectilcal department of ^fysorc’s concept of 
a "commercial ba®is” i® cxcccdingh' nnrroAV. 
That appe.Ars strange, especialh- Avhen it is 
i-ealized that : 

(i) fr’om the A-ery begiimiug until recent- 
ly the department Avas run by American® ; 

(ii) since then the American mantle ha® 
fallen upon an America -trained Indian and 
neai'ly all of his principal assistant® at 
SiA'asamndram have spent A-cars in the 
United States of America ; and 

(iii) the AA'orks at Sfrasamudram haA'c 
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Leon built in tin' lutost additions 

duo lai'Koly to ^^isv(■‘-vilr.ly^l'? driving forco^ 
having but rooontly been coinplotod. 

T wonder if tln’^e Ann'rica-tnnned Indian- 
know nothing about '‘welfare work ; or 
they think that Indian labourers are not 
good enough to be given deeent conditions 
of living and working ; or if the ])roposaL 
for funds to improve the woikerr.’ condi- 
tions sent up by the Department Iiavc 
been turned down by tin' powers that be 
at Bangalore. 

T regret 1 wa'- nn.ablc to secnn' data 
for answering these (piestions. Tlie officials 
— ju'ofessionnl as well as executive — 
whom I <iue>.tioned were evasive. In the 
absence of |)recise information all T 
can say is that the State, •while avid 
to Jibsorb the nviterialism of the United 
Statc.s of America, seems reluctant to 
employ devdees of American invention to 
make the lot of tlie worker Iiearable and 
even happy. 

IV 

I now return to my uarrativ(' of tlie 
industrial develop'uent that took place 
under Visvesvar.iy.i’s leader.ship. .V minor 
enterprise upon which ho ('mbarked — the 
so.ap factory at Bing.don — succeeded almost 
from the start. lie was fortunate in the 
von ns; man — Sosale G. Sastri whom he 
selected for establishing and conducting it. 

The son of a Palace pandit, Sastty had 
no diffi 'uity in v,ecnring a seholarshii). for 
prosecuting higher scientific studies abroad. 
Acute of perception and industrious, he 
made good use of the opportunity afforded 
him. lie secured the Master’s degree in 
chemistry from the London Universit)', 
managed to work liis way into a soap 
factory in one of the English Counties 
and mastered the technii|ue of soap-making. 
Visve-var.iya made it possible for Sastry 
to visit the United States, Canada and 
.Tapan before returning home. lie went to 
at- many soap works as he could and made 
careful notes of all that he saw and iicard. 
Upon his return to Bangalore the young 
chemist and chemical engineer did a little 
experimental work in boap-making. The 
results satisfied tin' Dew.in. Money needed 


for machinery was promptly sanctioned and 
order- were placed with an English finn. Sastrj- 
was given a free hand in erecting it when 
it was finally received. 

Certain bnildingt- near the Public Offices 
in Bangalore were vacated and the Public 
M’orks Department instructed to remodel 
them to serve as a soap factor)-. That was 
a fundamental blunder. Engineers might 
manage to convert an old building 
into a factory so as to make it possible 
for mamifactiu'ing processes to be 
conducted there with economy and 
efficiency. But the liuman factor has to 
be taken into consideraion. Space must bo 
jirovided foi' workers as well as for machinery. 
This fact apjiarcntly escaped the atten- 
tion of the men who set up tlie soap 
■works in that congested qu.arter. 

Labour in India is cheap and easily 
rejilaced. AVhy, then, worry about it? 
That seems to have been the attitude even 
in thi- otherwise jirogressive State. 

I do not know what the conditions 
were at the very beginning of the under- 
taking. I went over the factory for tin' 
fir-t time early in 1922 — some three years 
aftc'i' the ojierations were commenced. The 
place looked dismal, even on a bright 
afternoon. 

I went over the factory again some 
month- back. The Swadc’thi movement had 
brought prosperity to it. The output had 
greatly increased compared w-ith what it 
was at the time of my previous visit. 
After ]iaying interest on the capital 
advanced by the Government (under 
Rs. S.‘),000) and providing nearly half a Lakh 
for depreciation, a not profit of nearly a 
lakh and a half had been earned. In 
making these calculations the salai)- of the 
Govexmnent chemist has not been, I believe, 
included. 

Erom the financial point ol view, there- 
fore, the Government had 'done well. It 
had, moreover, set a good OA'ample — stimu- 
lated private enterprise. Several so.ap 
factories had bi'en established in or near 
the State. Sastry told me of the trouble 
he was having with per-ons avho tried to 
imitate the soaps he put out. - ' 

Fi'om the worker-’ point of vioiv, how- 
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Homes of the Workers at Bhadravati 


inaimguig industrial concerns. Then, too, 
he had failed to make allowance for Indian 
inertia and the complications caused 
by the great war. I fear he also ])ermitted 
his enthusiasm to run away with him. Worse 
still, he let himself he carried awa}- by the 
visions splendid painted by some of the 
investigators ho hold in fee. 

The result has been tragic. A sum of 
money — vast for a State like ^lysore — has 
been lost and the faith of the people in the 
ability of a Government to manage a business 
■concern has been shaken. 

If the project had not been taken in hand 
at a time when the coffers of the State were 
bxu'sting, the requisitions made by the experts 
would have been more carefully scrutinized, 
a stricter control would have been c.xercised 
over the outgo and the enterprise might have 
fared better. A little less haste in the begin- 
ning would have actually made for greater 
speed in the end and saved the scheme from 
being wrecked. 

From what I have been able to learn on the 
spot during several visits to Bhadravati, the 
original estimates for building the iron 
works were framed after hnmed investigation. 
The spending of vast sums was entrusted 
to a corporation that did not put an anna into 
the undertaking. That corporation was to 
receive a stipulated fee each year, whatever 
happened. Its fee was to be enhanced, in 
certain cii’cnmstances. It was able virtually 
to name its own terms because (I tliink) it 
was not at all keen upon assumino- tlm vPsTimi- 


sibility and was, with difficulty, coaxed to do 
so by the Dewan. 

Machinery was purchased, mostly in the 
United States of America, through experts 
who received pajnnent on a percentage basis. 
The larger the bill they incuiTed, the greater 
would be the amount they received. 
Being men of repute, they no doubt did 
not permit monc}' considerations to deflect 
them fi-om the stern course of duty towards 
their (ultimate) employer — ^lysorc State. - But 
the system, though in vogue in Britain as well 
as the United States cannot be commended. 

Probably because the original plans were 
prepared in haste, the design of the plant had 
to be changed after the machinery had been 
ordered. This, in itself, considerably increased 
the cost. Some of the machinery actually 
imported was later found to be uusuited to 
Indian conditions and had to be scrapped — 
a sheer waste. 

Other causes helped to send up the biU. 
The war deflected shijiping from commerce to 
killing. The transport of machineiy became 
a costly process and involved vexatious delays. 
The dollar exchange went against India. 
The cost of machinery naturally increased. 
Some tlirce or foim lakhs of rupees wore lost 
on that account alone. Originally the 
Government had exjiected to pay loss than 
tWo-thirds of a crorc of rupees for the plant. 
The actual cost exceeded a crore and twelve 
lakhs. The Government detailed a bright young 
‘“^civilian” to look after the financial end 

nf flip wnrlre T^tif P IP ..1, Un 
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served as a cog made any real control 
impossible. The Jlysore Government;, in short, 
had to pay through the nose. It did so with 
remarkably good grace. The author of the 
scheme (Sir hi! Visvesvar-aya) was at its head. 
He enjoyed, at the time, the unbounded 
confidence of the Maharaja. Jloney was 
therefore not stinted. Requisitions, though in 

excess of the estimates, were met. 

I must say in fairness to Sir M. Visvcsvaraya 
that he had to contend against disloyalty from 
within and opposition — often underhand 
and determined — from the outside. Even 
Time seemed to be leagued against him. 

Delay, through one cause or another, 
made it impossible for him to capture the 
favourable market for selling the output, 
as he had anticipated. If he liad managed 
to produce iron when prices were high, he 
might possibly have made profits that would 
have enabled liim, in a short time, to recoup 
the capital expenditure. 

As it turned ont, however, the State 
purchased machinexy' when the prices and 
shipping clumges wei'C at the peak and the 
American exchange was unfavourable. By 
the time the pig Ron was ready for sale, the 
slump had begun. The market worsened 
until Ron manufactiu-c ceased to be profitable 
even for concerns that had been built 
in the most favourable cRcumstanCes. 
The works have never paid tiieR way. Tlic 
cost to the- tax-payer has been lica%’y. 

Aio one outside the Finance Department 
at Bangalore and the inner ring at the 
works at BhacRavati has an exact knowledge 
of the total losses that have been inciurcd 
on this venture. The amount cannot but 
be large for a State like Mysore. 
There is, to begin with, lo«s on account 
of capital investment. The plant has never 
been able to pay anything towards interest 
and .sinking tuiul charges. This item, in 
itself, cannot be small. The cost incurred 
upon the plant was nearly 50 per cent in 
excess of the original estimate. The capital 
cost has had to be drastically written down. 
There have been recurring losses on 
operation. The total amount on that charge, 
too, is large. Year after year the value of 
^focks held had to be written down. 

Xhe pig iron stacked up in piles in the 


immense yards of the woi'ks awaiting a. 
buyer cannot be appreciating in value or 
improving in quality. The same i.s true 
of t!ic products of the distillation plant. 

I doubt if two crorcs would c'over the 
losses already incuiTcd. And the end of 
losses is nowhere near in sight. 

I have gi'eat .sympathy with SR 
M. Visvesviiraya—the father of the scheme. 
The Fates frowned upon him from the very 
moment ho committed the State to it. 

If his colleagues and stihoi’dinates Imd 
pulled thcR weight, instead of .some of them 
exerting it against him, and if he could 
have remained in otficc for some ye.ars longeiv 
his di-eam might have been realized. Ifo 
was, however, hampered from beginning to 
end and had to leave his work half-finished. 

I cannot, however, congmtrdatc- 
Visvesvarayn — and even le.-s his successors- 
m office — upon the an-augemeuts made for 
working tire plant. Their pathetic faith in. 
the ability of the 'AIvsoro Civilians” to turn 
theR hand to arrything betrnyed them, I 
fear, into blunder after blunder. 

Men nimble at figures — men clever at 
de.aling with office files — men capable of 
prcscixfing law and order among a dumb 
population — arc no doubt useful for tire 
purposes for wbich they have been trained. 
MTicn, however, they arc installed in positions 
that would tax the capacity of technicians 
and business men of vast experience, they 
are bound to flounder. 

This elementary fact has yet to be grasped, 
at Bang.alore. 

The scientific side — particularly the- 
ehemical and metallurgical .side — at BhadravatL 
has never received the attention it deseiwed. 

Yor has the sales side. 

The men who have been set to run the 
works may he brilliant in theR own vvay- 
They are certainly amiable (that mrrch 1 can 
say from my omi experience). But they 
have not received the specialized training' 
nor have they the experience requisite for 
conducting a great iirdustrial undertaking- 
The clique spii-it has, moreover, been rife 
at Bhadravati. Yon-Mysorean Brahmans ■with 
fine technical and scieirtific qualifications- 
bave not been able to “stick it out.” Yon- 
Brahmans have fared even worse. 
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Coolies’ “Country Homes’’ at Bhndravati 




The Jlysore Iron Work's at Bhndravati Viewed from the Veranda of the “Vieerc«:a] Ixidpe ’ 


Tlic real sufferer is the poor tax-2)ayer in 
the State — eiitu-ely voiceless ; for the Re- 
presentative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council;, as I shall show in another article are 


not sovereign bodies — they ai'O. in fact, mere- 
creatures of the officials, their creator’s. 

Had affairs been better managed at Bhadra- 
vati, the Government could have set private- 
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cmploj'crs a splendid example in tlic matter 
of housing lahoimers. The plans, as detailed 
hy the General Superintendent — a Rnsso- 
Arnerican — on the occasion of inv first 
visit to the works in the early part of the 
last decade, made me very optimistic. 

Upon recently revisiting the works, I 
found, however, tliat the Rnsso-Amorican 
had gone away soon after my visit and 
the scheme of which he had talked had never 
been taken in hand. "Funds did not permit 
it,^^ I was told. 

hlost of the labourers at Bhadravati there- 
fore dwell in primitive thatched huts. Little 
has been attempted in the way of sanitation. 
One of file first cuts ordered from Bangalore 
was, in fact, the suspension of the drainage 
scheme — surely a necessity in a "modei'n” 
industrial colony. 

The "hospital” provided is a shack near 
the gate of the works. At the time of my 
last visit the Assistant Surgeon in charge was 
fining to obtain sanction for supplementing 
it with two rooms wherein he could put 
•a few "in” patients. 

So meagre indeed is the medical provision 
made for works of this magnitude that 
when the Assistant Surgeon goes out on the 
■“line,” ns lie is expected to do, only a sub-assis- 
tant surgeon is left in charge. I must hasten 
to add that this is not due to narrow outlook 
upon the pari of the Medical Depaifment. 
The cost of the medical establishment is, 
I understand, debited to the Iron Works and 
the desire upon the part of the management to 
economize is responsible for tliis parsimony. 

Why should economy always be practised 
in iSIysore State at the expense of the poorest 
of the poor ? 

VI 

The Wicercgal Lodge” at Bhadravati, 
where I spent many days as an honoured 
guest, left nothing to he desired. The rooms 
wore tastefully funiished. 

There were spring-beds with moscjuito 
curtains, coraodious almu'alis and handsome 
■dro«ring-tablcs in the hedrooms. Hot and 


cold running water and English procclain- 
lined bath tubs were provided in the bath- 
rooms. Excellent food was served at a long, 
prettily decorated table in the dining-room 
liy a butler who knew his job thoroughly. 
Tlierc was a carefully kcjit garden in front 
of the bungalow. 

The lionscs in the vicinity were also 
commodious. Two or three of them, I was 
told, Avorc used as "guest houses” and the 
others as officers’ residences. The bungalows 
had been designed for Americana. The present 
occupants received only a fraction of the 
salaries that had been paid to the foreign 
exjrcrts and tliei’cfore pressed the Govermnent 
(successfully, I believe) to reduce the rent. 

If money had not been lavished upon 
housing the few at the iron works at 
Bhadravati, the manv miriit not be living; in 
Avretched conditions. The dwellings of 
membors of the subordinate staff' look like 
the boxes in Avhich machinery is tran«portcd. 

If the Americans, during their tenure, 
introduced any form of Avelfarc Avork, their 
IMysorcan successors did not think it worth 
AvliUc to kcpji it up. During the nianA' 
days that I apent tlierc I did not see any 
signs of it. 

Vet the General Jlanagcr, a "Civilian” 
is a moat considerate man. Ho exerted 
himself in eveiv Avay to make ilrs. St. lHihal • 
Singh and mo comfortable Avhiie wo were at 
the Works. So did his Personal Assistant, 
a young Brahman of engaging manners aa'Iio, 
I hear, is specializing in steel manufacture. 

Tlie only explanation I ran ofifer is 
that the men placed in charge of Government 
A\’orks liaA'C yet to acquire the modern 
conception of taking good care of Avorkers. 
Some day, I hope, the State Arill become 
progressive in this respect and set an example 
Avhich the private employers mav copy to 
adr'antage.* 

* p Ac third article in the series ‘‘Condition 
of Wage-^t orkers in JitjAsorc St.Ue.” Tlie first and 
^ond articles appeared in the Mode/// }}encw for 
Uctqbcr and ^oreniber respectively. The final article 
m the senes ivill appear next month. 
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Muhammadan Educational Endowments 


The Editor, The Modem Rciicir 
Sir, 

1 crave the hospitality ot your column; 
■with a view to pointing out coitmn inaccunicies 
in the tctticle entitled “The Miihsmnmditns and 
the Education Policy of the Government” 
published in the November issue of The Modern 
Rei iew. 

In concluding liis article the wiitcr observes • 

(.4) There is no scholarship, etc., given by a 
Moslem which is open to the Hindus. 

(5) There is no scholaiship, etc., endowed by 
Hindus which is not open to Jloslems, 

A perusal of the Calcutta University Calendar 
would show that the above generalizations are 
not conect The information furnished below 
has been collected from the C. U. Calendai for 
1930. 

The following scholaiships, etc. endowed by 
Muhammadans are open to the Hindus . 

(1) Xawab Abdul Latif and Father Lafont 
Scholarslup Gift of Xawab A. F. M. Abdur 
Eahaman lo be aw aided “to the successful 
candidate who stands brst among the lady .students 
of the year m any science subject other than 
Mathematics at the 1. A. or I. Sc esammations.'’ 
(P. 279j. 

(2) Kliiijasta Akhtai Banu Sulirawaidy Gold 
Medal Gift of Dr. A. Suhrawardy to the' author 
of the best thesis embody mg the result as original 
rese.arcli or investigation in a topic relating to the 
reciprocal hiflucnee of Hindu and Moslem cultures 
and civilization. (P. 252) 

(-i) Ibialiim Solaimaii Balebjce jMeiiioiial Fund 
fot the piomotion and study and iese.irch in 
Muhammadan Law . (P. 240) 

The following scholaiships, ete^ endowed by 
tlic Hindus are not open to the JIuhaininiulans. 

(.1) Nabm Chandra Kuiidii Prize (p. 271) 

(2) Harikiiikari Devi Jledal (pp. 276-7) 

(3) Eshan Scliolarsliip (p. 288) 

(4) Hnnshchandra Piize fp. 291) 

(5) Pnitiva Devi Scholarslnji (j) 370) 

(6) Guriiprasaiina Gliose Scliolarshij'. 

‘•Preterciico shall alwavs be given to Hindus” 

(p. 387) 

(7) Kadliika jMolian Scliolai'ship fjip. 390-1) 


Besides the above, u careful sciutiny of the 
list of scholaiships, etc., of each institution affiliated 
to the Calcutta Univeisit}' if availably ma}' 
likely show that the writer is not quite justified 
in his remark.?. Xo=. (4) and fo). 

Youis etc, 

Calcutt.i. Pra'biiat Sanyal, 

If 

Hem Sir, 

ITith jofcreiicc to my tirficle betided “The 
iluhammadans and the Education Policy of the 
Government,” in the November issue of The Modern 
Renew the following additions and corrections 
have been found necessary titter further onqiiiiy. 

I shall be highly obliged iiy your publishing 
tliein in your niiicli e-teemed paiier. 

Yours tiuly, 

Caloutt.v Romesii Chaydea B.aserjee 

Li section B (p. 545) on “Education ex- ^ 
clusively Hindu and exclusively ^Moslem” after 
“1. Sanskiit CoUoge” read “(with the School 
Hepartment).” Aftei “No Government Scholtir- 
ships and stipends” read “But there lue 60 pai-t- 
flee student«hi]5? of the monthly value of Ks 2 
eticli in the College <ind lOO ptirfc-fiee stiidentshiiis 
of the value of Re. I each in the School 
Hejim tnient.” And add— “2. Hindu School” 
Under tlie lieading “Govt. Institutions for 
Hindus” After “S. Caleutla Madrashah” read 
“\vith it'^ School Dapartment lecognizcd liy the 
Univeisitj'.” Alter “IS IMohsiu Seliolaiships” 
(line 5 fioin the bottom, ji. 545) lead “'J’he exact 
number of fiee-student^liips anti part-fiee -tudent- 
sliip- could not be obtained The omission to 
mention tlie numbei of pait-fice studentships in 
the Smi'kiJt College floes not, lioivever, afiect 
the total expenditure given in the article. Moie 
details regaiding the tllffineiit Madraslias and the 
iMamic Inteimcdiatc College.-, special!)' the 
echolaishipv, fiee-studentships, etc,, aie reseiwed 
for futuie occasion. A lew word,- about the 
Elainia College aie howevei ncccssaiy heie. 
The Di ■ftor of Public In=tiuction’s Report 
(l929-.3(Jj gives “Rs. .31.191'’^ as the amount paid 
“C)Ut of public funds” for tlie college. But 
theie i- a wide disereimney here between the 
t^tiid Repoil and tlie Inspection Rtqiort by the 
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'In^peetw.- of Colleges (for 1931). The Finance 
.sheet of the latter show? • 


Rna'-rPTs 

Fees 

Recurring Goi-t. Gnnit 
Other Sources 


Es. 31,2.33 1 0 
9,312 2 0 
1,203 0 0 


Total Es. 41,748 3 0 
ExpEXDiTiiRr; 


Teaching Staff 

Clerical 

Wenial 

Furniture 

liibrarv 

Appariitn- 

Scholarship' 

l>Iircellanoous 


Rs. 1,00,094 7 0 
.0.165 10 0 
2,004 7 0 
r 311 11 0 
i 976 6 0 
1 C.0 0 0 
2,445 7 6 
35 1 6 
.0,3.58 15 0 
G,ol9 14 0 


Total Rs. 1,21,935 9 0 
Deducting the total income from the total 
- expenditure — 

Rs. 1,21,933 9 0 
41,748 3 0 


Rs. 80,187 6 0 

^vo get a deficit of Rs. 80,187-6-0. Assmnine 
-that this deficit was paid “out of public funds,” 
stho. total cxjienditnrp on the Islamia College for 


one year (1929-30) would be. according to the 
TJniver.siiy Inspection Repoit, Es. S0.1S7-6-0 plii.- 
Rs, 9,312-2-0. that _ is. JRs. 89,499-8-0 and not 
Rs. 31.191 as given in the Director’s Report. 5Vho 
will explain this big difleience? It should be 
noted that the number of students in the Islamia 
College, a.s given in the Lispectlon Report (1931), 
is 371 and Rs. 5,358-15-0 was spent on scholar- 
ships. etc., in 1929-30. I nndershuul also that 
there are 4 full frce-studentship= jind 12 half-free 
studentships in this college. 

In Section F — “Government encouragement to 
llo.slem separatism” read “It i* learnt from a 
reliable source that there aie at least 70 Ulndrashahs 
in Bengal that follow the syUahus of the Calcutta 
IMadras.ih alone” — at the end. 

In the summaiy, item 2fo. (.5), after “not open 
to Moslems” read “in non-sect-arian institutions.” 

In section D — “Reservation of Free-student- 
ships for Moslems,” add at the end — “There are 
6 free-hoarderships in the Muhammadan Hostel 
of the Hugiy College (C. U. Calendar, 1931).” 

Gnder the head “Government expenditure on 
Sanskrit (Hindu) education, no figures for tlie 
Hindu School are given, srs such information is 
not easily procurable by laymen. I am reliably 
informed, however, that the Hindu School which 
was founded, financed and richly endowed by 
Hindus, is fully self-supporting liardly requiring 
any Government subsidy. 




Kashmir tinder Muslim Kulc 

As DKscitrnED by iMtaiAJOLVDAN HiSTdrjAXb 
(TravKlaicd from ihc Pcraimi) 

By X. Y. Z. 


[It f-lioulil be borne in mind tliut the majoiity ot 
the pcojilc ot Ivnslnnii are Jtuimmmadans, mid 
4imnn}r the bitter the Sunnis fonn a majority.] 

From 'Y'A'nTKii-i-KAsutrmr .Vza-mi” 

E arly in the year 1089 Hijri (1078 
A. D.) Ibrahim Khan ^Vlls appointed 
for the second time as Governor of 
Kashmir- During tiiis term of his office^ strange 
•occurrences happened in Kashmir. ... A 
xcligious riot took place. The cause of it 
was as follows : Abdus Shakur, one of the 
•j^tcoplc of Hasanabadj 'which is a mahalla 
•of the Shias^ with his sons troubled a Sunni 
inamed Sadiq, and their enmity was protracted 
into a long-standing quarrel. In the course 
‘of the dispute^ the aforesaid Shias publicly 
•did some acts opposed to Canon Law and 
spoke some scornful words with reference 
to the Prophet's Companions |f. c., the first 
three KhaUfs, who were usurpers according 
to the Shias.] In spite of the complaint 
that Sadiq had lodged with the officers of 
Canon Law [/. c., the Qnzi|, they [7. c., the 
-Shia defendants] remained under the protec- 
tion of Ibraliim Hian. Tlic Qazi JInliammad 
Yusuf, on his part, was filled with pious 
zeal ; the people of tlie city [Sriuagiu’] too 
•cursed liim greatly ; and the flames of tumult 
•and mischief were kindled. As Ibrahim 
Khan Avas keeping the defendant in his own 
house, the common people set fire to Hasnnabad. 
During this movement, Fidai Klian [the son 
of the governor] noisily came out to protect 
•^thc people of Hasanabad. From the other 
side, the men of the city and the Khans of 
Kabul [who had come to Kashmu' by order 
■of the Emperor to reinforce an expedition] 
Avith their troops . . . all of whom Averc 
Sunnis, in concert Avith some other mansah- 
dars . . . confronted him, and on both sides 
.many Avere slain and wounded. The crowd 
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made a great tumult ; the conti’ol passed 
out of the Qnzi's hand. 

Ibrahim Khan, finding himself powerless, 
surrendered Abdns Shakur and others, 
against Avhoin there was a charge of blasphemy. 
They Averc confined in the chabidra [of the 
KotwalJ. Ultimately the afores.aid Abdus 
Shakur with two sons and one son-in-law 
were put to death. . . . The mob plundered 
and demolished the house of the ^nufti 
Mullaii Muhammad Tahir, Avhose judgment 
was the reverse of the Qazi’s. The 
disturbance and figliting in the city by 
the mob Avere ver}* great. Baba Qasim, the 
religious liead of the Slii.as, was seized by 
tlic mob in tlie streets and slain Avith insult 
and torture. Fidai Khan rode out to punish 
the mob. The- encounter took place before 
the house of Mirza Salim [a Sunni leader 
in the riot], who was slain with a number of 
the mob. 

In the meantime Shaikh Baqa Baba 
(a descendant of the saint Khwaja HabibuUah 
Xaushahari) collected a mob and set fire to 
Ibrahim Khan's house. The governor sent 
his troops and arrested Baqa Baba, the qazi, 
the news-reportei’, the paymastei-, and 
eminent men of the city like Kinraja Lala 
ICani, KIiAvaja Haji Bandi and Khwaja 
Qasim Langar. The men of the city Avere 
subjected to marvellous despair and terror 
from both sides. 

AVhen the affak Avas fully repoi't.ed to 
the Emperor Alamgir, he . . . dismissed 
Ibraliim Khan, . . . the arrested persons 
Avere released. This event took place in 
the year 1096 (a. d. 1685). 

During Saif KJian's governorship (1661- 
1667), HAisain, Malik Charu, a Shia, was put 
to death for an insulting remark about the 
first three Khalifs. 
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It ■was during the term of FazU Khan 
(1697-1700) that the men of Kashmir can 
be said to Imve [first] commonly attained to 
mansabdari ;* he recommended Kashmiris 
for mansabs and the Emperor approved 
them all. 

FROit KhAFI K^A>'’s MTTSTAKHAB-Tfli-LTJBAB 
(Yol. n. Pages 867-871.) 

Year 1132 Hijri, (1720 A. D.) 

At this time it was learnt from the news- 
reports of Kashmir that Mahbub Khan alias 
Abdun Nabi Kashmiri, who for a long time 
had quarrel with the Hindus, had, in view of 
the change in the character of the times, 
asssociated with himself a part}- of hlusalmans, 
fond of distirrbance, gone to hlir Ahmad Elhan, 
the deputy governor of the province, and the 
qazi, and on the ground, of certain precepts of 
the sacred law urged them to forbid the Hindus 
to ride horses, to wear coats, to tie turbans on 
their heads, or carry arms, or visit green fields 
and gardens, or bathe on special [sacred] days ; 
and in this matter employed much filthiness 
[of language]. The officers replied, "What- 
ever the Padishah of the times and the 
masters of Canon Law at Court order in 
connection with the xhnmis {i. e., legally 
protected infidels) of all the countrj-, we too 
can enforce on the Hindus of this place.” 
Mahbub Khan, becoming angry and displeased 
[at this reply], wherever he saw Hindus, with 
the help of some Muslims subjected them to 
all kinds of oppression and disgrace. No 
Hindu could pass by any bazar or lane whom 
they did not molest. One day, a high Hindu 
of Kashmir named hlajlis Rai, having gone 
with a party to visit a garden and meadow, 
was feeding Brahmans. Mahbub Khan, who 
had gathered round himself 10 or 12 thousand 
hlusalmans, fell upon them by surprise and 
began to beat, bind and slay them. Majlis 
Rai fled with a few and reached hlir Ahmad 
Khan, hlahbnb Khan, with all that party, 

• The reoLfOP for this Muteammadan people's 
vholesale ewlnsion from any otnee {mansal) under 
Alnbammadan losal ^governors and iluhammadan 
sovereigns at Delhi, Is to be found in their character 
^ summed up in a Persian couplet which is wcU 
^own. late as Xov. 12, 1846, the saintiv Sir 
iwnn- Lawrence wrote m an official report,— 
uashmer^ are everywhere noted for their litigions- 
ne?s, vociferoug volubility and begging propensities.” 


came to the house of hlajlis Rai and the 
Hindu quarter [of Srinagar] and engaged in 
plundering and burning the houses. Whoever, 
Hindu or Muslim, came out to forbid them 
was slain or wounded. SimOarly, they 
surrounded the house of 5Iir Ahmad Khan, 
and began to strike at it and throw stones and 
brickbats and discharge arrows and muskets 
into it. Everyone whom they found they 
seized and dishonoured in various ways. 
Some they slew, and many they ■vs'otmded and 
robbed. 

Mir Alimad Khan was unable all that day 
and night to issue from his house and put 
down their tumult ; by a hundred stratagems 
he secured release from that crowd. Next 
day, hav-ing collected a body of men, he, ■with 
Mir Shahwar Klian, the paymaster, and other 
officers, took horse and went against Mahbub 
Khan. They too assembled in the same 
manner as on the previous day and came forth 
to encounter Ahmad Khan. Another party, 
coming in the rear ‘ of the Khan, burnt the 
bridge which Mir Ahmad had crossed ; to 
both sides of the road of the bazar where Mir 
Ahmad Khan had arrived, they set fire, and 
engaged in discharging arrows, bullets, stones 
and brickbats from the front and the roofs 
of houses and the top of walls. Women and 
children from all sides hurled wood shavings 
and clods of earth, whatever they could lay 
their hands on. A great fight took place. 
In this riot, Sa}'yid Wall (the sister’s son of 
hEr Ahmad) and Zulfiqar Beg {naib of the 
Rolice Prefect) with many others were slain 
and wounded. The situation became critical 
for hlir Alimad Khan, who could not find a 
way either to advance or to retreat. He 
made submission and after imdergoing- 
a thousand insults and humiliation procured 
his release from that- destruction. 

Malibub Khan went to the Hindu ward 
[of the city], plundered and burnt such 
houses as still remained, returned 'to the 
house of Mir Ahmad a second time, 
seized and dragged’ out with every kind 
of insult Majlis Rai and others who had 
taken shelter there, cut off their noses 
and ears, circumcised them — nay more, of 
some they cut off the . . . 
ianasal\, and kept them in prison. 

Next day, assembling -with the same 
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iTimult in the Jama' mosque^ they dismissed 
Mir Ahmad Khan from the naib-subakdari, 
gave the title of Dindar Elian (tlie Reli- 
gious Lord) to die source of all this 
disturbance and trouble (i. e., Mahbub 
Khan), appointed him as the governor of 
die Musahnaiis, and decided diat pending 
the arrival of a new naib~subahdar from 
the Imperial Court he should carry out 
die execution of Canonical rules and the 
judge’s decisions. For five months Mir 
Ahmad Khan remained retired in his house 
and deprived of power, while Dindar 
Elian became the all-powerful governor, sat 
in the mosque, and transacted all the 
business of the country and the adminis- 
tration. 

'When the news of it reached the 
Emperor, he sent out Mumin Klian Najm- 
i-sani as deputy governor for Iiiayetullah 
Khan, dismissed Kazim Khan (the son of 
Amanat Elian Khafi) the diwan of Kashmir, 
on account of this riot ; many of the high 
officers of Kashmir also were punished. . . 

As villainy is the leaven in the nature 
of the people of that country, by order of 
the True Avenger, he [f. e., Mahub Khan, 
now Dindar Klian] too was destined to 
suffer, in retribution for liis acts, what 
had been inflicted upon another Muham- 
madan sect [namely, the Shias of Kashmir] 
and on tlie Hindus. . .When Mahbub Klian 
went to the house of Sliahwar Klian 
Bakhshi, ... he was seized, his two young 
sons, who used always to go in front of 
him reciting the maidud, had their bellies 
ripped open, and he himself was put to death 
•with torture. 


Every man gets [in return] what he has done ; 
He gets back the good or evil that he does. 

Next day, the Musalmans assembled 
demanding tlie blood of their chief (muqtada, 
priest, exemplaiy man, i. e., Mahbub !^an), 
■went to the mahallas of the Jadbelis, who 
were reported to be Shias, and Hasanabad, 
and ^egan to beat, bind, slay and burn. 
The battle raged for two days, finally the 
assailants gained the -victory and put to 
the sword about two to three tliousand 

persons there, — among whom a large number 
of Mughal {i. e.. Central Asian) travellers 
had alighted, — mth many women and 
children. Lakhs of Rupees wortli of goods 
were carried off in plunder. For two or 
three days the flames of disturbance blazed 
np, and it is better not to ^Yrite abont 
what was done to this multitude [of 

■\^ictims] in the form of bloodshed • and 

destruction of property and of female- 
chastity, — which has been reported by 

reliable ■witnesses. 

The rioters after finishing [this work] 
went to tlie house of the Bakhshi and the 
qazi. Mir Shahwar Khan, in utter help- 
lessness, concealed himself in a place where 
he could not be followed. The qazi fled 
away in disguise. They demolisiied his 
bouse to its foundations, and carried off 
its bricks one by one by the hand. 
Mumin Klian, after entering the city, 
sent away Mir Ahmad Khan, providing 
him with equipment and escort to 
Yamanabad, . . . and -willynilly made a com- 
promise •with the people of Kashmir. 



Indian Minorities and Reference to League of Hations 

By Prof. Dr. RADHAKtDIUD MOOKERJI 


T here seems to be a fundamental 
misconception in some quarters in 
relation to tbe suggestion made by tbe 
Hindu ilabasablia and some members of tbe 
round table conference that tbe Indian mino- 
rities problem should be referred to tbe 
League of Hations. Eor instance, tbe follow- 
ing appeared in The Tmes of London on 
October 31 la‘;t : 

, Slaulri fihafeo Daoodi, secretarj' of the ^UMndia 
Moslem Conference and a member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, in a statement yesterday said : 

“Under Articles 12 and 13 of the Covenant of 
the League of Hations, the League is only 
competent to deal with, disputes between its 
Alomber States and not disputes betivecn classes or 
communities Trithin any Member State, ^further, 
these articlts stand on the general principle that 
only disputes of a legal character, such as treaties, 
damages claimed under treaties and questions of 
- law, 'are suitable for submission to arbitration or 
judidal settlement. This obvious general principle 
. also bars the alternative proposals.'' 

The proposal to refer the Indian Minority 
Problems to the League of Hations does not 
mean that the arbitration of the League is 
being invoked to settle the domestic disputes 
of any state-member of the League. The 
proposal means 

(1) That India should he permitted to 
solve her own Alinority Problems by the same 
method and scheme by which she has herself 
helped so many Sovereign States and Hations 
of Europe to solve their difficult iRnority and 
Racial Problems for the establishment of 
world-peace ; 

(2) That this scheme is embodied in a 
standardized form in what is knoum as the 
Minorities Guarantee Treaty, which is intended 
for application to Minority Problems all 
over the world and has been already applied 
in nearly twenty different States of Europe, 
inchiding the premier Moslem State of Turkey 3 

(3) That this Scheme of Minority Protec- 
tion was formulated by the collective wisdom 
and statesmanship of the Allied and Associated 
Powers (including England and India), who, as 
victors in the Great IVar, proposed its univer- 
sal application as an important step towards 
world-peace ; 

(4) That, tlierefore, to this Scheme and 


to all its principles and provisions of Minori^'- 
Protection both India and England are alread}’ 
parties, contributories, and signatories 3 

(5) That both India and England have 
with other victorious Powers forming the High 
and Contracting Parties on one side bound 
tbe other States of Europe like Turkey by 
this Minorities Guarantee Treaty ; 

(6) That the question as to hov.’ far tlie 
proposers of this Treaty like India are them- 
selves bound by it like the Signatpiy States, 
such as Turkey, had been raised several times 
at the League of Hation-s by the Signatoiy 
States-Members of the League and has 
been decided by a Resolution adopted 
at the Sixth Assembly of the League of 
Hations to the effect that all States-Membors 
of the League suffering from Jlinori^' 
Problems are expected to follow the same 
principles and standards of jMinority Protec- 
tion as tiiey have applied to the Signatoiy 
States ; 

(7) That, in pursuance of this Resolatiou, 
and the direct commitment and responsibility 
of both England and India in the matter 
of this international Scheme of ilinority 
Protection, it is proposed that India should 
be allowed to apply - the Scheme to herself 
which has been so effectively applied to other 
States ; 

(8) That, even if the different mmorities 
and, communities of India agree to go into 
arbitration or to a judicial tribunal for the 
settlement of theii- diffex’ences, the settlement 
for which India is already responsible in 
Europe as an original member of the League 
ranks as International Law binding upon 
the arbitral body proposed 3 and 

(9) That, failing any agreement between 
the different minorities and communities of 
India, if the British Government has to 
intervene for a settlement of their differences, 
that intervention must necessarily be on the 
lines of tlie League's Scheme to which the 
British Government is committed in a verj' 
special manner in respect of its formulation 
and elaboration. 
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ENGLISH 

NUMBER : THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENC® 

By Tobias Dantxig, Pit D., ■ Professor of Mathema- 
tics, Unirersity of Maryland, (George Allen db 
Union Ltd. London.) 

This is a book -wMcIi I have re.ad with delight 
and profit, and which I can recommend not only to 
students of mathematical science but also to such 
laymen ns are interested in the history of human 
culture in all its aspects. As the author tells us in 
the preface, it ■ neither deals with the tccimicah'tics 
of mathematical science for which the layman has a 
horror, nor is it a technical history of the mathe- 
inaticai science chronicling the dates of important 
discoveries ; the story is here told in plain words 
of the evolution of one, probably the most 
fundamental side, of ra.athematical culture, from the 
earliest times (Egyptians and Sumerians) to the 
modem age. The stylo is invigorating, and the 
interest irever flags. It reads like a story book, and 
leads the reader, from one abstruse idea to another 
in a most fascinating style. 

The author begins witii an examination of the nuiuber 
sense which is found not only amongst the primitive 
jreoplo, but also amongst some animals. He tells us 
how civilized men from the earliest time had atteinpted 
to devdop his ‘number sense’ witli the aid of suitable 
symbolisms, and takes us through the .attempts of the 
ancient Egyptians. Sumeto-Accadians, Greeks and then 
comes to the modem Hindu-Arabic decimal notation. 
Regarding this great discovery, he quotes tlie opinion 
of one of greatest of inatheraatic.ans who ever lived: 

“It is India that gave us the ingenious method 
of expressing all numbers by ten symbols, each 
receiving a value of positions os well as an absolufc 
waluc; a profound and Important idea which appe.arB 
so simple to us now tliat we ignore its true merit. 
But its very simplicity, the great ease wliich it has 
lent to all computations, puts onr arithmetic in tho 
first rank of useful inventions : and we shall 
.apprechitc the griindeur of this achievement the 
more when we remember that it escaped the gemus 
of Arcliimedes and AppoUonius, two of tiic greatest 
men produced by antiquity’’ (Laplace.) 

It is now fairly certain that the decimal notalion 
was invented in India sometime between 400 and 500 
A. D., and introduced to (he ' Ar.abic world by 
Muhammad Ilm Musa al Chorasami 

It is expressly called the Hindu method by Ibn 
Musa and the subsequent Ar,abic mathematicians, but 
this has been disputed recently by Kaye. Dr. B. B. 
Datta of the Calculta University has however shown 
that Kaye’s arguments are entirely fallacious and 
arc due to his ignorance of Sanskrit. It is pleasant 
to notice that the .author of the present treatise has 


not allowed himself to be influenced by the ill- 
conceived arguments of Kaye. 

In the subsequent chapter, the author goes on 
expounding how the number-concept went on expand- 
ing, how starting from tlie iirimitive conception of 
positive integrals the concept of negative numbers, 
irrationals, imaginary and composite numbers, 
and transcendentals were successively arrived at. 

He ascribes the discovery of irrational numbers such 
as “root two” to the Rjihagorians, whose Universe was 
ruled by numbers. But the principle was found to 
have its limitations as the diagonal of a square was 
found to be incommensurable with Us sides. Sridhar- 
acharyya in the 9th century used the irrationals for 
the general solution of quadratic equations and this 
fact was m.ade known to Europe through the Arab 
mathematicians. The seeds of mathematical science, 
when once soivn on the West-European soU, 
flourislied with a vigour and life which had never 
been vritnessed in (he East. Regarding this event, the 
author quotes the mathematician Jacobi : 

’"History knows a midnight, which lie may 
estimate at about 1000 A. D., when the human race 
had lost the arts and sciences even to memory. The 
last tnihght of paganism was gone, and yet the new 
day had not begun. IVhatever was left of culture 
in the world was found only witli the Saracens, and 
a Pope eager to learn studied in disguise at thdr 
Universities and so bec,ame the wonder of the West. 
Finally Christendom, tired of praying to the dead 
bones of the martyrs, flocked to the tomb of the 
Saviour himself only to find for a second time that the 
grave was empty, and that Christ had nsai from the 
De.ad. The mankind too rose from the deed. It 
returned to the activities and the business of life.... 
At last, however, the daylight broke, and mankind 
reassured, determined to take advantage of its giffs 
and to create a Imoieledgc of nature based on in- 
dependent thought, .... Ue dann of Ihh day in 
history is known as the Itcnaissancc." 

Our author deals with the dei'clopmcnt of 
mathematical culture under this Eenai8S.ance, of course, 
always taking care to begin with the Greeks. It 
may be remarked in pas=ing that hi the Eivstem 
countries, the spirit of free cnquirjq of which the 
best representatives in India were Maliavir (SCO A. D.) 
and Bh.askaracharyya (lOGO A D.), Omar Khayyam 
in Persia (twelfth ccntnrj-), and wliich later excited tlic 
wonder of Europaan hav.ants, was smothered by 
barbarities committed Ijy hordes of various Centr.-d 
Asian tribes (Turkt. and Mongols) in the culture 
lands of India, Persia, and Masopotamia, as a 
result of wliich the light departed out of those lands. 
The new Ught shed its first lustre on Uie Italian soil, 
and its first triumph was the solution of the cubic 
equation which was ncvca- attempted bv Hindus, and 
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only, unsuccessfully attempted by the famous Omar 
Ehiwyam, better known as a poet. Italy also 
produced Galileo, tbe ereator of the science of Dyna- 
mics. which accordmp: to Spenglcr, is the 
distinctive contribution of West Europe to civilization. 
Our author traces the bcKinnings of dynamics to the 
Sophist school, particularly to Zeno the Eleatic who 
in his famous argument of Achilles and the tortoise, 
tried to disprove the reality of motion. But Greek 
thought, like all ancient thought, was essentially 
static. But after this temporary glow, the spirit of 
free enquiry was smothered in Italy by the fanati- 
cal clergy, and the light shifted to ’West Europe^ — 
Germany, France, England, and the Scandinavian 
countries. The author traces and takes us through 
the discoveries of infinites'mals, tTanscendcntals, 
quaternions, transfinites, and antimonies etc, etc., 
concepts which even to the trainwl students of 
mathematics arc abstruse enough. But his stjde and 
manner of presentation is such that the interest is 
always kept sustained. The book does not 
presuppose, as he tells us in the introduction, a 
mathematical edneation, on the part of the reader, but 
it presupposes something which is rarer: a capacity for 
absorbing and appraising ideas. At the present time 
there is a great need for a popular exposition of 
these abstruse ideas as these are being increasingly 
applied to problems of physics. The new^ quantum 
mechanics of Heisenberg. Dirac and Sehrodinger 
malms use of the theory of gronps, matrices, 9-numbcrs, 
and the indication is that results in pure mathematics, 
which arc supposed by terribly practical-minded people 
to be the proilncts of the disordered brains of some 
cranky geniuses, will find in the years to come 
increasing application in practical problems. ICo 
example is more striking than the way in which 
Eiemann’s four-dimensional non-Eucltdian geometry, 
presented as a doctorate thesis in 1853, was found 
63 year? later by_ Einstein to provide the suitable 
STrabols for . working out his theories of Time and 
Space 

The reviewer is quite in aggreement with the 
author’s opinion _ that methods of teaching 
mathematics as practised in_ schools and colleges is very 
faulty, and instead of creating interest create a distaste, 
as it neglects the cultural side altogether. He recom- 
mends the book for serious study to all students of 
the history of human culture It will also form an 
excellent supplement to the usual text-books prescribed 
for students taking the honours course in mathematics 
in Indian Universities. 

Meghnad Saha 

THE BLATO-SflC TEADITION IN ANGLO-SAXON 
PHILOSOPHY 

B't John n. Muirhead, LL.D., Professor Bmcrilits of 
Philosophy in fhc Unirenify of Birmingham. 
(Beorqe Allen do Unwin Ltd., London.) 

This volume, along with the Philosophi/ of 

Cokridge by ' the same author. _ is an able challenge 
to the current view that the chief • and characteristic 
contribution of British philosophy to the speenlntive 
thought .of Europe lies in the dpvelopment of 

'••npiricism to the time of Mill, Spencer and 
■jdgiyick, the seed of wliich was sown in the thought 
^ Bacon, Hobbes and Locke— that this trend was 

oken into by the wave of Kantian and post-Kantian 
‘“^bsra for a time, to return finally to its own 
Ola along lines of its own genius. 


These two studies reveal to us streams of tlionght 
flowing concurrently yet undiscovered till the present 
time. Long before "the time of Bacon the seeds of 
Platonism had been planted in England by John 
Scotus Erigonn. In the early part of the centu^' 
of Hobbes and Locke the revival of Platonic 
philosophy in Italy worked its way through schools 
m Oxford and 'Cnnibridge, more so tlirough the 
latter. On the Continent, it is true, the current of 
Idealistic Oiought awaited Kant for its liberation 
from Cartesian JLatcrinlism_ and _ Lockiaii Enmiricism, 
whereas on the British soil, thinkers like Coleridge 
were toiling to nurture the seed of Idealism that had 
already been planted. This continuity of Platonic 
tradition is then traced in this work through Ferrier, 
T. U. Green, Benpamin Jowett down to the present 
time. Though the author makes _ no pretence^ of 
furnishing us with a history of English and American 
Idailism, yet linking up a few mam periods with no 
apparent continuity in a common trend of tliought, 
he succeeds in convincing us of the Platonic tradition 
in Anglo-Saxon philosophy. 

Dewanchand Sarma 

KADIDASA 

Sri Aurobindo. (Arya Sahitya Bhaican, CalctlUa.) 
1929. 

Written from the msthctic point of view, this 
brilliant and remarlmblc little book provides the reader 
with a stimulating survey of the ancient thoughts 
in the department of cinssical literature. It is 
interesting to see in this neat volume (covering 
only fiftv-oue pages), issued at a low nricc, the 
revival of a form of literature badly needed at the 
present moment. It is rually a br.acing monograph 
on the characteristic build of Kalidasa’s tcstlictic 
genius and at once reveals his remarkable position 
in the evolution of India’s cultural life. The book 
points out, and that very ably and successfully, the 
temperaments predominant in Valmiki, Vyasa and 
^hdnsa. The author’s comparison of Kalipasa with 
Shakespeare, his times with those of the Philosophers 
and Pauranikns deserves notice. The similies have 
always, as is imiversally known, the sharp and clear 
Kalidnsian ring. The book contains the substance 
of Kalidasa’s seasons which, in his opinion, "is the 
first poem in any literature written with the_ express 
object of describing nature.” Kalidasa in his 
description, he holds, is alwavs more intellectual and 
emotional ’ than spiritual. The more one reads of 
Kalidasa from the pen of Sri Aurobindo, the thinker 
philosopher, critic, and artist, the more avid becomes 
the appetite. We must pay tribute to the highest 
standard of thought and expression it contains. As 
the most penetrating character study and superb 
literary criticism, the hook remains unequalled in its 
kind. The book is small but ve^ very weighty. 
We reckon it as a worthy contribution to literature. 

Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan 

A STUDY OF CONVEKSION 

An Enquiry into Ihe derdopment of Cknsiian 
personality by the Per. L. VTyatt Lang, Vicar of 
St. SlarPs Chtireh, Plumsfead Common. Forarord 
by William Broicn, Jd.D., D.Sc., (George Allen and 
tJmein Lid, tendon.) Price 10s. 6d. nett. 
Pages. 262. 

The reader will find in this volume much that is 
absorbing and infcnsely suggestive and helpful in his 
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qirn individual life. One ivould like to see more 
light in the description of how individual minds 
develop ideals of conduct and specially of the manner 
in wluch power is obtained to strive for the ideal. 
The author is conscious of the difficulties. In exactly 
the same surroundings, one mind develops one ideal 
and another mind reacts in a different fashion. It is 
suggested that the ultimate explanation is to be found 
in the law of assimilation whicli governs ‘‘the whole 
development of personality.” And the author would 
leave the problem at that, though he admits that the 
subject requires further research. We do not feel 
that the author has contributed much to the solution 
of this great problem. We are still in the realm of 
mystery. Further, we doubt if modern psychology 
has thrown any light at all on the mystery of 

conversion. Augustine centuries ago wrote : “Why 
this person and not the other are drawn to Him, no 
one should attempt to judge without running the risk 
of falhng into error." 

As a descriptive account, however, of the whole 
process of conversion, Mr. Lang’s book is lucid, 

systematic and convincing. The accounts of con- 
versions quoted at length are well-chosen and 
illustrative of the points at issue. We should be 
particularly thankful to the author for his insistence 
on the fact that conversion is a process of mental and 
spiritual growth, from childhood to death. “The 

duration of the conversion-process is almost co-termin- 
ous with life” (p. 253). Conversion is not 

ordinarily a sudden and catastrophic event in a man’s 
life. “The throe phases of the conversion process- 
recognition, decision and activity— normally pass 
smoothly into one another” (page 46). _ 

Points of supremo interest are _ raised throughout 
the book ; one having special relation to us in India 
is the greater frequency of conversions in Chnstianity 
than in any other religion. “The conversion experience 
is infrequent in pagan religions, owing probably to 
differences in the ideas of God and to depreciation m 
the value of personality-. ..(^inversion is indigenous 
in Christianity because of the great value_ it attaches 
'to Christ’s plan for human regeneration” (p. 16) 
The author describes the conversions of Eam- 
krishna and Maliarshi Devendra Hath Tagore. Wc 
are not competent to decide the extent to which 
pagan religions depreciate human personality, but we 
have no hesitation in saying that the most powerful 
urge to return to God is the belief that “He careth 
for us." If “God careth” we cannot be so worthless. 
The value of human soul, even the most degraded, is 
such that even God is intensely interested in it. He 
loves us with everlasting love. This faith, this 
conviction of God’s everlasting care has broken the 
most obdunato hearts. 

The analysis of the conversion-crisis, of the final 
decision to accept a now standard of life, leads the 
author to m.ako some important observations as to the 
nature and influence of religious education. Jlr. Lang 
is obviously not an intcllcctualist. — “An explanation 
of Christian character does not alone induce recogni- 
tion or acceptance : before these are possible a person 
must give attention and be willing to be interested. 
But when the end is unappreciated, both attention and 
interest are withheld. In this way a large p.art of 
the intluenco of both secular and religious education 
is lost” (p. 201). “The devotional or emotional 
aspect of religious education seems to bo much more 
imporLont than simple mstniction” (p. 33). 

The c-aicful re.ading of this book has loft in us the 
striking impression that the Sin most grievous of 


which we can be guilty is indecision and insincerity. 
“Sin can be defined as an unrestrained enjoyment of 
instinctive emotions.” The self requires guidance and 
fixation of aim and this is supplied by tne choice of 
an ideal. Drifting along kills person,a]ity. “Without 
decision religion becomes inept. The attitude of 
recognition without acceptance is delusive” (p. 257). 
The expression brmgs to our minds the following 
question : What are we to think of those who admire 
and recojnke in Jesus Christ an ideal of life and 
yet do not accept Him ? An aesthetic satisfaction 
will never supply the creative energy that will produce 
a new creature. 

P. G. Bridge 

EEPORT OF THE LINDSAY COMMISSION 

(Oxford TJmversiitj Preos.) Pp. xiH+3$8. Price 
3s. 6d. 

“C’est mi^ifique, mais cc n’est pas la gate” 
(railway station), was the remark of a Frenchman 
on seeing the Albert Jlemorial HiUl in _ London, and 
it often n.appens that the admired monuments or one 
ago become objects of scorn in tlie next. The 
Lindsay Report has unfortunately all the marks of 
a monumental work, both in its contents, and also 
in its get-up, whidi latter is, however, below the usual 
standards of the Oxford Press, no fewer than eight pages 
being left blank (pp. 66,67,70,71.74,75,78.79). The tone of 
the whole report is given by two significant sentences 
which occur at the beginning. ”We knew that if 
wo should advocate a radical revision of policy we 
had no power whatever to bhid those who appointed 
us to accept our findings and no certainty tliat 
when they considered our report they nould be 
convincctl by it. We were aware that if the danger 
wc should suggest should bo realized, if we recommend- 
ed a radiwil reconsideration of pohoy wliich those 
who appointed us could not accept, we should only 
have done something to discredit a policy nhich 
wc could not change” (pp. 7-8). Now. the whole 
idea of appointing a commission is that it should 
first investigate, and then report the defects it has 
discovered, and offer suggestions whereby the defects 
may be remedied. So far as the defects 
reported by the Commission go, they were surely 
sufficiently obvious long before it was appointed ; 
then as regards the remedies suggested, these 
arc naturally govcnied by the two sentences 
quoted .above. Tlie chief idea of the Linds.ay Commis- 
sion is that the colleges should tiy to obtain greater 
prestige, and therefore greater influence in the uni- 
versities, by instituting research departments, and 
the financial difficulty of supporting siicli dcjiarl- 
ments is slurred over in some sentences of optimistic 
verbosity. That the appointment of the Commission 
led to a great incrc.ase in the clerical work of the 
colleges is obrious from the statistics given in the 
appendix, which however need not be considord too 
seriously as they have not been worked out on a 
common basis ; that the Report will lead to the 
appointment of some new Committee which will 
demand further statistics is probable ; that any 
Mod will come from this increase in tlie work of 
the .already overworked college staffs, Ls doubtful. 
Until the colleges, or college authorities are willing to 
undcrt.ake the risks and rcsjionsibilitics of leadership by 
striking out in fresh directions, the Christian colleges 
in India will remain as they arc at present, in 
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some cases better, in “ome cases worse, than the 
Government colleges. 

C'hnstopher Ackroyd 

STUDIED D7 KDIAX CUEREXCY AKI) 
EXCHANGE, 1931. 

By U. L Chahlani, M. A Pure Rs. 6 Pp. 260. 

This book is largely ba-sed upon lectures ddivcred 
hv the author to the* University students on Indian 
currency problems during 1921-27. It is in a way 
an advanced treatment of the subject of Indian 
currency and eschanre which the author de.alt 
with in his previous publication on ‘'Indian Currency, 
Banking and Exchange.’’ 

The author advocates currency reform through 
•the maintenance of (a) convertibility of rupe« tmd 
notes into gold bullion, and (6) the dcmonetixatton 
of the British sovereign, amalgamation of the paper 
currency and gold standard reserves, creation of a 
central bank to assume control of currency and credit 
and stabilizing the gold value of the rupee. 

In the line of argument the author has taken up 
■for all these to^s, he has our full sympathy if not 
■entire support. We are sure after the recent 
happenings the author will himself modify some of 
his views and cca.se to bo so insistent on the 

maintenance of an impartial attitude for which he 
appears to bo very anxious in this publication. As a 
guide to the students and to those desiring an 
elementary introduction to the complicated subject of 
In dian currency and exchange this book should 
prove valuable, ^e author does not unequivocally 
support the claims of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
for a revision of the Ratio and yet his suggestion 
■for the stabilization of the gold valiie of the rupee 
can have no other meaning and necessary consequence 
than an alteration in the Ratio. In this respect the 
author seems to have neglected the true implications 
of his suggestions. Any way. Professor CLahlani 
deserves to be congratulated for his timely studies. 

IKDIAX CURRENCY, FINANCE AND 
■EXCBANGE, 1929. 

By n. L. ChaiJaiii, AL A. J rice Rs. S. Pp. 165. 

This is a small corajeendium of studies by Jlr, 
Ghablnni into the field of Indian currency, finance 
and exchange. After the publication of 'his laf<st 
book noted above, it is luirdly necessary to a.sk the 
public to go through the previous publication by the 
same author. There is only one thing attractive 
about this little book. ri%., that it gives in a nut-shell 
the Oieory ,of moner and short account of the 
Indian monetary and banking system. 


leading men of the 17th and 18th centuries _ in 
England on the subjects of population and vital 
statistics. 

This is a very useful work on Demogiaphy. Dr. 
Boner begins with Raleigh in an atmosphere of 
plantations, plagues and wars. From Raleigh we 
learn to regard the race but to forget the individual. 
Bacon taught us to rely on a strong Y-eomanry. 
Then came Hobbes who 'by inspiring eyenrone else 
to write against him caus'ed a large .addition to the 
stock of our knowledge. Harrington saw the sucking 
power of the cities. ,Tohn Graunt in his memorable 
“Observations” expiounded the true power of popula- 
tion within and without w.alls of citi® to' fight the 
plague. Graunt miide a distinctive contribution 
towards the study of large numbers. Pettcy was of 
considerable help in bringmg into use the figures of 
countries. Then came Halley who presented better 
figures and the doctrine of' chances received better 
handling. Johan Peter Sussmilch, the father of 
German Demography, made the most of every figure 
that he got whether on the Continent or in Enghmd. 
To him Hume is a better guide than Montesquieu. 
This is his link with Hume, who is more economist 
than demographer. Richard Price may be called 
somewhat reactionary in his attitude to the question 
of England’s population. But he stimulates other 
men to think on the subject. Arthur Young, the 
last in the chain, is the most practical and convincing. 
He took ■ over the whole theory of population and 
studied it in its relation to general economic theory. 

Nalinaksha Satiyal 

PANORAinC INDEI 

Sixty-four Panoramic photographs by B*. R. Wallace. 
IntroHuction anti nofes by Kanaiya Lai H. Vakil, 
B A.., LL.B. (D. B. Tbraporevala Sons d- Co., Bojnhay), 

The author (or should we say photo-artist) and 
the publisher are to be felicitated on this beautiful 
production. This is probably the first production 
of its kind siionsored by an Indian publishing 
concern. Although the printing— evidently by the 
Rotogravure process— has been in Germa'ny, that 
does not detract from the value of the publishers 
enterprise. 

hir. Vakil's notes add to the value of this hook 
to the artist .and the art-lover. 

Some of the photographs, ns for example No. 17— 
Benares, No. 32— Ajanta. and No. 40 — Udaipur carry 
new revelations of beautj- fay their novel presentation 
of familiar scene*. 

K. N. Chatterjee 


THEORIES OF POPULATION FROM RALEIGH 
TO .VETHUR Y'OUNG. 

By John Boner, AL A.. LL. f>., P. B A. Price 10s. 
Pp. 25H. (George Allen and Uturin Ltd.) 

The problems of population have offered insuper- 
able difficuitiDR to students of Economics in all ages, 
"tte lalcst studies in this connection have given a 
dcfmitoly new outlook. Dr. Boner has presented a 
very Uarnod study tracing the development of 
thoughts on population from Raleigh to Arthur 
ionng. 

This l)ook consists mainly of lectures, given at 
Utuver-ity College, London, during February and ' 
Swrui 1929, dealing with the tbouglit and theories of 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
EDUCATION 


BASIS OF 


WOM.AXS 


By iho late Prof. G. Af. Chiphinkar, B. A., S. T. 0. D. 

A, (U. S. A.), Fellow of the Indian 
I. omen s vnircrsily, Poona 


The late Prof. Chiplimkar was a student of 
sociology and a close associate of Dr. Rarve in the 
work of woman’s education. This book, published 
OTer hts d_e<ath._is the result of these two prominent 
intertssts in his h’fe ; for it attempts to study the 
problem of women s education in India on a scientific 
basts. 

Professor Chiplimkar belonged to the generation 
of social reformers who. after' their first period of 
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-irorehip .'oC the West, went to the other estremo of 
total condemnation of everything -wcsteni. Ttic first 
part of the book is, tliercforc, devoted to a detailed 
CTiticism of the present system of higher cducahon 
of women prevalent in the West, which, ho fries to 
prove with the help of medical and psychological 
authorities, has resulted in the moaculinazation of 
women, the break-up of the home and the total 
unfitness of the modern educattA women for the 
duties of wifehood and motherhood. _ , 

The second part of the book is constrnotiv& It 
contains a plea for a separate women’s umvcmtv 
in India, whore girls are to be cduc.ited solely rtith 
the purpose of preparing _ them_ for the <tatics_ of 
wifehood and motherhood m their future hvM, To 
Indian women no education is more valuable than 
the education for homc-makmg, says the author, 
adding that “wifehood and mff-herhood arc the two 
(jreat careers open to our_ Indian women and child- 
^owB.” Women’s education Professor Chiplunkar 
wuld make strictly vocational, and the vociitmns 
he woidd rcstriet to snfohood _ and motherhood. 
Eveent for this general principle that womens 
cduc-ation is to bo aimed only at preparing them ^ 
fit wives and mothers, and not also m 
with fidler inner and outer lives— Prof. ChiplunUr 
rives some valuable suggestions rega^g the 
^llabtis, the hours of study and the ideal educational 

condition*? for growing girls. 

The problem of women s education is one of the 
most vital problems in India at the present dn>. 
Prof Chiplunkar’s book on the subjMt, though 
biased, is to bo welcomed as an earnest attempt at 

tackling the problem. Adhikari 

VASnOVEAMA TANTRAM OR THE ART OF 
CONTR^LING OTHERS 

Bit Sicaini PrcmaJianda Yogi. iM .jS'. Ra/nulu (<> Go , 
Rayapuravv, Madras.) Pp. 2S3+xu, price Rs. 3. 

This book is a curious hotchpotch _ of Extern and 
Western occultism. It givra instroctions for 
the development of “soul force” by the practice of 
universal W “Thoughts of human beings acting on 
the invisible matter and surroimdmg and mte^ 
Mnctrating them, crc.ating eddie=. that may be compared 
to charge electric hattencs.’ The author givra 

specific directions to develop the ^ controlling look 
which compels others to obey one s 

the most entertaining desenption refers to the me*^ 
of “taming a violent husband. It would be m 
interesting psychological study to find out why books 
ri fhis^Vpe generally find fhcir publishers in 

‘ G. Bose 


BENGALI 

KALIDASER GALPA, OR TALES FROM 
HALIDAS 

By Raghwwth MalliL, M.A. With a forcicord hy 
Rabindranath Tagore. {Prabasi Press, 120-2, Upper 
Oirciilar Road, Calcatta.) Price Rs. 3. 

This handsomely got-up volume tells in Bcngah 
prose the stories of seven works of the immortal 
Sanskrit poet Kalidas, nnmdy, Eumara-sambhava, 
Raghui'amsa, Aalodaya, Meghaduta, Vikramorvasiyam, 

85-9 


MalaBilagnimitra and He 

has tolcf the stories in a popu interesting 
style, retaining at the same time gome passages 
the beauty of the great poet’s ,ygg_ rphe book 
will give those who cannot read _ and nfi^tand the 
original of Kalidas easily, some idea ijjg charm of 
his stories within a brief compasS; 1^60 contains 
a paper on the times of Kalidas y author. 
There arc many interesting line-drmgg printed 
with the tesd and twelve illustrations colour , by 
some of the best artists of Bengal. • Thrioth cover 
is gorgeous with a design in gold. ,e pale pink 
jacket is still more charming with its cW printed 
in black and Iihie and gold, the deer beii^n goli 

X. 


MARATHI 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PESHWA DApAE 
No. 16. The Bassein Campaign 1737-1 1 )_ Pp. 
142 and one map. [Re 1. 8 as.) No. 17. S.jiu and 
Bajiraa, Administrative. Pp. 134 and tieoiates of 
facsimile of handwriting (Re 1. 9 as.) {OotTiment 
Genital Press, Bombay.) 

The importance of the 16th Part lies in itsiying 
the Maratha side of the war (1737 — 1740) whji is 
“justly considered as one of the greatest explog of 
the Marathas.” In it “the losses to the Portu.iese 
amounted to nearly the whole of the nortgrn 
provinces, from Varseva to Daman . . . with 140 
villages and a revenue of over £ 2,500. They 1st 
besides Bassein, eight cities, 20 fortresses.—lo 
famous island of Swsette where was situated tie 
fortress of Thana...In Goa they lost Salsette (southeml 
On the Goanese continent Bardes was also lost.. 
The value of the implements of war, ammunition, 
etc. lost in the various fortresses, cities, and 

ships, exceeded £250,000, exclusive of 693 pieces of ' 
nrtillcry...The expenses [to the Goa Government! 
during two years of the war omoimted to £230,000.” 
(Danvers’s Portiinucse in India, ii. 4120 • 

The hero of the campaigns in the "North” (i, e. 
Daman) was Chimnaji Appa, brother of the Peshwa 
Baji Itao I., and the many despatches addressed to 
him which are here prints for the first time rive 
many personal details and unknown episodes^ enabling 
us to fill in the outline of the narrative known 
before. The treaties which concluded this war 
between the Portuguese and the Marathas are given 
in their Portuguese version in J. F. J. Biker’s 
Oolleccao de lYatados c concertos de paxes, Vol. VI 
(1^5), pp. 202—220. The translation was done by 
Senhor Bogonfi Camotin, whose knowledge of 
Sanskrit is evidenced by the fact that he rendem 
Shahu-nripater-harska-nidnan by Raxa Xahu Rey, 
Thesouro de alegria without the mark of the genitive 
case I The original Marathi texts of these treaties 
are said by Biker to be preserved in the Archivo 
da India, livro 1 degree Pazes. It would be interesting 
if any scholar in Goa prints them as a supplement 
to this volume.'- , . i_ 

Part 17, Shahtt and Bajirao (Administrative) 
is equally mteresting and important,, but from 
another • point of view. - The Times in a recent issue 
aptly remarks, “The publication of Wesley’s letters 
adds to our knowledge of his character by intimate 
personal touches rather than by auy. striking novelty 
of opinion or action.” This sentence almost exac% 
describes the nature of the volume before us. We 
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say ‘almost' bi 
and Baji Kao 
Maratha 
destiny of tha 
the'ir cbaracte: 
volume gives 
true interpret; 
To put it brin:' 



we can never forget that Shahii 
ete both of them makers of 
a very critical epoch in the 
and a correct knowledge of 
policy — ^which the present 
such detail — is indispensable to a 
of the facts of Maratha history. 
Shahu appears at the end of the 


volume not il:/‘sleeping partner” and scmi-imbecilc 
puppet on theP'^o"® popular tradition has so 

lonf' reproser ** 

active wide rf'® dutiful sovereign. The varied 
imnortsncc /pis volume cannot ha over-estimated. 
The Bor^ Government deserve the thanks of 
all parts ofpio for this liberal contribution to our 

historical kp^edg^- _ , , ,, , 

.Tadunath Barknr 

^ITA / 

A Nbrcl Eamrao S Maii^paJil, MA^ LL. B. 
,^i 2 (ipuj.f£aroda. Price Bs. 2. 

Sita pdightful novel from the pen of Sjf. R. S. 
Manepaft^ a very welcome addition to the current 
Maram/ literature. The plot_ or theme of the 
novel ifrell conceived and very intelligently executed. 
Intere/'s sustained without interruption from start 
to finP “rnd sentiments expressed through some of 
the cjracters in the book are as admirable as is the 
man^ their portrayal. The author’s official life 
in apremier State affords him a splendid onportimity 
of Xidying the rural conditions and the problems that 
coj/ront the rural populace^ Consequently the author 
hrf been successful in presenting a vivid picture and 
tkrebv emphasizing with force the necessity for 
iflividuai as well as concerted effort in the social, 
rfonomic and political uplift of the rural popuktion. 
^Mch is the' real backbone of the country. 

The author’s style may lack something of the 
admirable simplicity of language but there is much to 
mtnmend in the brevity and lucidity of his expressions 
which amply compensate for the former drawback. 
On the whole the book affords very pleasant reading 
inasmuch a« it keejK up an unflagging interest 
throughout its perusal. That the author, over 
preoccupied as he must be in his official hfe, should 
bave found time for such literary pursuits is highly 
commendable. The Marathi reading world will 'expect 
more such efforts from the author. We wish the 
book had been more cheaply priced to be within the 
reach of the common folk. 

R. M. K. 


GUJARATI - 

SWARAJYA KE SANSKRATE 
By Prof. J. B. Burial, M.A., of the II. T. B. 
Arts College, Surat. Printed at the Shankar Printing 
Press, Surat Cloth hound Pp, 324. Price J?s. 2 
(1931) 

Prof. Dnrkal’s activities are many-sided, 'but a 
couple of common features always colour them, they 
are observation and thoughtfulness. The rapidly 
changing political _ problems of our country tove 
inspued him to write this book, wHch consists of 
a number of short and long essays, on subjects 
bearing on the present political ferment. He, like 
most of ns. is not only for Swarajy.a but also for 


surajya, good government, i.e.. a Bajyu (nile) under 
which the different creeds and cultures, Hindu. 
Muslim, Sikh, Jain, Parsi, Christian, should take 
their proper place side by side and flourish. The 
panacea tliat he finds for ending the urgent chaotic- 
conditions in India and her future uplift is education, 
not education imp.iTtt?d on present (Wcsleni) lines, 
but an entire overhaul of this system. The author 
believes in old Indian culture and" therefore natnrallv 
harks back to the “old strong principles,” wiiich 
should be ‘proclaimed by beat of drum.’' He has, 
for the benefit of those who do not know Gujarati, 
contributed a brief “Review in English of the present 
political problems.” which is full of thought. People 
may not agree with all his views but all the same 
the* compilation is a valuable eontribntion lo the 
political literature of the day. 

SAUBHAGYA RATRI, PART I. 

By Thakkur Xarnynn _ Visanji and Bhimashaukar 
Bhuralal Sharnia. Printed at the Arya Sudharal 
Prcs.<:, Baroda. Catdboard Carer, nn, 222. Pricr 
Bs. 2.(1931) 

Sattbhngya rniri, is the first night of the honey- 
moon of a newly wedded couple, and Pandit Krishna- 
kant Malaviya Las hung on that peg, a number of 
pieces of .advice to the bride as to how she should 
conduct hcTSeU or behave on the threshold of her 
married life. In a series of letters in Hindi 
and addrcssctl by her friend to the bride, a number 
of subjects have been handled, the combined aim 
and effect of which is to make the bride an ideal 
housekeeper and ivifo ; no aspect of the hons^old 
or domestic life of a Hindu is loft untouched ; 
illustrations from the literatures of the !^st anti 
the West have_ been used to- reinforce 'the truths 
told by the writer. Panditji’s own foreword is a ven- 
clear exposition of the matter, and the capable 
translators have been fortunately able to preserve 
this force and effectiveness of the original Hindi: 
this is what makes this book valuable. 

K. M. J. 

VAXAR SENA NI VATO 

JUr. Keshavprasad C. Desai, B. A., LL. B. (JitanM 
Amarsi, Amedabad.) Be. 1. 

Vanar Sena Ki Vato is the catching title of a 
collection of interesting short stories for children 
by Sjt, KCshavpiasad Desai. Vanar Sena was a 
very fitting epitaph given to the army of the 
juveniles dunng the civil disobedience' campaign 
in 1930-31 and the Sena formed a very peeidmr 
phase of the great national struggle. Mr. Desai 
has, therefore, very happily chosen the title of his 
new book. 

Mr. Desai has made a creditable contribution to 
the attempt in this particular direction and seems 
to have developed a special faculty for -juvenile 
literature. His delightful- stories presented here in a 
well got-up hook make very pleasant reading to 
children. The book is an opportune publication and 
places within_ the reach of every parent a suitable 
gift for their children at a ridiculously cheap 
price, as the book is cloth-bound and printed in 
thick, antique paper in bold types. The author 
deserves congratulations from anu gratitude of th* 
little world. 


R> M. K. 



Rabindranath Tagore 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


R ABINEEAJs ATBL Tagore is oiu" greatest 
poet, and prose-writer. Son of a 
Maharshi (a “great seer’’)^ and Imaself 
a seer ,and sage, he belongs to a family 
tlie .most gifted in Bengal in , the realms of 
religion, philosophy, literatnrc, music, pain- 
ting, and the histrionic art. There is no 
department of Bengali literattu-e that lie 
has touched which he has not adorned, 
elevated, and filled ivitli inspiration and 
lighted up by the lustre of his genius. 
Difficidt as it undoubtedly would be to give 
an exhaustive list of his multifarious achieve- 
ments from early youth upwards — for his 
is a many-sided and towering personality, 
even tlie departments of literature and 
knowledge which he has touched and adorned 
would make a pretty long list. The late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, m. a., 
D. Litt., c. I. e., said of the Poet in the 
course of liis presidential address at the 
proparatorj' meeting for the Tagore Septua- 
genary Celebrations ; 

“He has tried all phases o£ literature— couplets, 
stanztis, short poems, longer pieces, short stories, longer 
stories, fables, novels and prose romances, dramas, 
farces, comedies and tragedies, songs, operas, h'lians, 
paias, and, last but not least, lyric poems. He has 
succeeded in every phase of literature he has touched, 
but he has succeeded in the last phase of literature 
beyond measure. His essays arc illuminating, his 
sarcasms biting, his safhes piercing. His estimate 
of old poets is deeply appreciative, and his gramma- 
tical and lexicographical speculations go further 
innard than those of most of us.” 

Tennyson, in his poem addressed to 
Victor Hugo, called that great French 
author ‘‘Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears/’ 
“Lord of human tears,” “Cliild-lovcr,” and 
“Weird Titan by thy winter weight of years 

as yet unbroken ’’All these epithets 

and many more can be rightly applied to 
Eabindranath Tagore. 

;Many works and some Itinds of works 
of Rabindranath in Bengali have not yet 
been translated into English or tlience into 
othci- Western and Eastern languages. In 


the translations, moreover, much, if not aU, 
of the music, the suggestiveness, the unde- 
finable associations clustering round Bengali 
words and phrases, and the aroma, racy of 
Bengal and India, of the original has been 
lost. No doubt, the translations of the poems 
and dramas — particularly when done by 
the poet himself, have often gained in 
directness, in the beauty and sublimity of 
simpKcity, and in the music and strength 
belonging to the English or other language 
of the translations. But admitting all this, 
one is still constrained to observe that, for 
a correct estimate and full appreciation of 
Rabindranath’s mtellectual and literarj’ 
powers, his gifts and genius, it is nccessai^'* 
to study both his original works in Bengali 
aud their English translations as ‘ well 
as his original works in English 
like Personalitij, Sadhana, and ^ The 
Religion of Man. What lugh estimates 
of Tagore as an author many competent 
judges have formed without the advantage 
of reading his Beng.ali works, will 
appear when the Golden Bool: of Tagore 
is published. By way of giving a foretaste 
of such estimates, I may quote the following 
from Sir C. V. Raman's speech at the 
preparatory meeting for the Tagore Septuage- 
n.arj' Celebrations : 

“The award of die Nobd Prize for Literature 
generally causes dissatisfaction ; for many question 
the justice of the award. It is a difficult task to 
make s.atisfaclory awards every year for poets ; for 
poets are rarer than scientists, and good poets arc 
rarer still. If awards for literature were made every 
twenty years, preferably once in a century, Babindra- 
nath was certain to becliosen.” 

The music of his verse, and often of his 
prose as well, which fills the outer ear is but 
an eclio of tlie inner harmony of humanity 
and the universe — “tire music of the 
spheres” — which exists at tire* heart of tilings 
and which he has caught and made manifest 
by his writings. How wonderfully full of 
real life and colour and motion and variety 
they are ! His h3-mns and sermons and some 
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of Ms other writings let us unconsciously 
into the secret of his access to the court of the 
King of kings, nay to His veiy presence, 
and of his communion with Him. Thence 
he has brought us the message : “Be lovingly 
one with humanity, one with all things that 
live, one with the universe, one with hlE." 
His hymns and other writings in a spiritual 
vein have, therefore, brought healing to many 
a troubled soul. 

Insight and imagination are his magic 
wands, by whose power he roams where 
he will and leads his readers thither, too. 
In his works Bengali literature has 
outgrown its provincial character and has 
become fit to fraternize with world literature. 
Universal currents of thought and spirituality 
have flowed into Bengal through Ms writings. 

In philosophy he is not a system-builder. 
He is of the line of our ancient religio- 
philosophical teachers whose religion and 
philosophy are fused components of one 
whole. Both his poetry and prose embody 
his , philosophy — the latest prose-work in 
English being T/ie Beligion of Man. 

But he is not simply a literary man, though 
his eminence as an author is such that for 
a foreigner the Bengali language would be 
worth learning for Ms writings alone. 

It does not in the least detract from liis 
work as a musician to admit that he is not 
an lisfad or “expert” in music, as that term 
is understood in common parlance. He 

has such a sensitive ear that he appears to 
live in two worlds — one, the world of visible 
forms and colours, and another, the world 
of sound-forms and sound-colours. His 

musical genius and instinct are such that his 
achievement in that art has extorted the 
admiration of many “experts,” This is said 
not vdth reference only to his numerous hymns 
and patriotic and other songs and to his 
thrilling, sweet, soulful and rapt singing in 
different periods , of his life, but also in 
connection with what he has done for 
absolute music. He is not only the author 
of tlic words of his songs, possessed of rare 
depth of meaning and suggestiveness and 
. power of inspiration, but is also the creator 
of what may be called new airs and tunes. 

I had tlic good fortune to be present at 
-ome of the meetings in Germany and 


Czechoslovakia where he recited some of 
his poems. His recitations were such that 
even when the poems recited were in 
Bengali and hence not understood by the 
audience, he had to repeat Biem several times 
at the earnest request of , the hearers. 
Those who have heard him read his addresses 
and deliver his extempore speeches and 
sermons in Bengali know how eloquent 
he could be as a speaker, though his delivery 
in years past was often so rapid aud his 
sentences branched out in such bewildering 
luxuriance as to make him the despair of 
reporters. 

He is a master and a consummate teacher 
of the histrionic art. Those who have seen 
him appear in leading roles in many of 
his plays have experienced how natural and 
elevating acting can be. From the prime 
of his manhood upwards he has been in 
tbe habit of reading out bis new poems, 
discourses, short stories, plays and novels to 
select circles. On such occasions, too, Ms 
elocution .and Mstrionic talents come into 
full play. 

If, as observed by hir. V. N. Mehta, I.C.S., 
as president of the last Allahabad University 
Music Conference, it is true that “the credit 
of reviving music in public for reqicctable 
women goes to Bengal and the Brahma 
Samaj,” part of that credit belongs to 
Rabindranath Tagore and Ms family. The 
Tagore family and Rabindranath have also made 
it possible for girls and women of respectable 
classes to act. The poet has also rehabilitated 
in Bengal dancing by respectable girls and 
women as a means of self-expression and 
innocent amusement and play. Like some 
kinds of songs, acting and dancing of 
some sorts can be of a degrading character. 
But all singing, acting and dancing .are not 
necessarily bad, and should not, therefore, be 
indiscriminately condemned. 

Tagore’s patriotic songs are characteristic. 
They are refined and restrained, and free 
from bluff, bravado, bluster and boasting. 
Some of them twine their tendrils round 
the tenderest chords of our hearts, some 
cntluronc the hlotherland as the Adored in 
tlic slirine of our souls, some sound as a 
clarion call to our drooping spirits filling us 
with hope and the will to do and dare and 
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suffer, some call on us to have the lofty 
‘Courage to be in the minorily of one ; but in 
■none are heard the clashing of interests, the 
•warring passions of races, or the echoes of old, 
mnhappy, far-olf historic strifes and conflicts. 
In many of those written during the 
stirring times of the Swadeshi agitation in 
Bengal a couple of decades ago, the poet 
•spoke out with a directness winch is missed 
in many of his -SYritings, though not in the 
'^'Katha-O-BIahini” ballads which make the 
heart beat tliick and fast and the blood 
tingle and leap and course swiftly in our 
veins. 

To Andrews Fletcher of Salton, a famous 
Scottish patriot, is attributed the authorship 
of the observation that "if a man were 
-permitted to make all the ballads, he need not 
care who should make the laws of a nation.” 
He is generally quoted, however, as having 
said so with respect to songs. Both ballads 
and songs have much to do -with the making 
of nations. Rabindranatlds songs and ballads 
— the former to a greater extent than the 
latter, have been making Bengal to no small 
• extent and -will continue to mould the 
•character of Bengalis, literate and illiterate, 
•town-dwellers and village folk, and their 
culture and civilization. But it is not merely 
as a maker of songs tliat he has taken 
part in the Swadeshi movement. His 
socio-political addresses, the annual fairs 
suggested or organized by him, are part 
of the same national service. He has worked 
earnestly for the revival of wea-sdng and 
other arts and crafts of the country — 
particularly village arts and crafts, and 
contributed his full share to making education 
in India Indian as well as human and 
humane in the broadest sense, and to the 
sanitation, reconstruction, reorganization and 
rejuvenation of villages. Even official reports 
have praised liim as a model landlord for 
liis activities in these directions in his estate. 

His scheme of constructive non-co-opera- 
tion, as outlined in his "Swadeshi Samaj,” 
etc., -was part of lus Swadeslii movement 
politics. The "no-tax” campaign adumbrated 
in his play Paritran ("Deliverance”) and 
the joyful acceptance of suffering and chains 
by his Dhananjay Bairagi wore his idea 
of what political leaders should do. 


As he has denounced Rationalism in 
his book of that name, taking the word to 
mean that organized form of a people which is 
meant for its selfish aggrandizement, even at 
the expense of • other peoples by foul, cruel 
and unrighteous means, and as he is among 
the chief protagonists of Internationalism, his 
profound and all-sided love of the Mother- 
land has sometimes not been e'vident perhaps 
to superficial observers. But those who know 
him and liis work and the literature 

he has created, know that he loves his land 
"with love far-brought 
Prom out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought.” 
His penetrating study of and insight into 
the history of India and Greater India 
have strengthened this love. 

In his patriotism there is no narrowness, 
no ehauvinism, no hatred or contempt for 
the foreigner. He believes that India has 
a message and a mission, a special work 
entrusted to her by Pro'Yidence. But he 
has never denied that other countries, 
too, may have their own special messages 
and missions. He does not dismiss the 
West ■with a supercilious sneer, but wishes 
the East to take what it should and can 
from the West, not like a beggar without 
patrimony or as an adopted child, but as a 
strong and healthy man may take wholesome 
food from all quarters and assimilate it. 
This taking on the part of the East from 
the West, moreover, is the reception of 
stimulus and impetus, more than or rather 
than learning, borro-wing or imitation. The 
West, too, can derive advantage from contact 
■with the East, different from the material 
gain of the plunderer and the exploiter. 
The study of his 'writings and utterances 
leaves us with the impression that the 
West can cease to dominate in the East only 
when the latter, fully awake, self-kno'wing, 
self-possessed and self-respecting, no longer 
requires any blister or wliip and leaves no 
department of life and thought largely' 
unoccupied by its O'wn citizens. 

His hands reach out to the West and 
the East, to all hiimanity, not as those of a 
suppliant, but for friendly grasp and salute. 
He is among the foremost reconcilers of 
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races and continents. He lias l•cnc^Yed 
India’s cultural connection witli Japan, China 
and Islands-India by his visits to those 
lands. ■ 

In spite of tlie cruel -wrongs inllicted on 
India by the British nation, and, whilst 
condemning such -wrong-doing nnsparinglj', 
he has never refrained’ from being just and 
even generous in his estimate of the British 
people. 

His politics arc concerned more -with 
' chatactcr-building than -with the more vocal 
manifestations of that cro-wded department of 
national activit}'. Ereedom he prizes, as 
highly , and ardently as the most radical 
politician, but hiS conception of freedom 
is full and fundamental. To hinr the 
chains of inertness,- cowardice and ignorance, 
of selfishness and pleasurd-scclving, of 
superstition > and ' lifeless custom, of the 
authority of priestcraft ^ and letter of 
scripture, constitute our bondage no less than 
the yoke ' of the stranger, - which is largelj' 
a ‘Consequence and a symptom. He prizes 
and insists upon the absence of external 
restraints. ’ But this does not constitute 
the -whole of his idea' of freedom. There should 
be inner freedom also, bOm of self-sacrifice, 
enlightenment, self-purification and self- 
control. This point of --view has largely 
moulded his conception of tlic Indian political 
problem and ’ the best mediod of tackling 
it. He -wishes to set the spirit free, to give 
it -wings to soar, so that it may have largeness 
of vision and a boundless sphere of actmty. 
He desires that fear should be cast out. 
Hence his polities and his spiritual ministra- 
tions merge in each other. 

Age and bodily infirmities have not made 
liim a reactionary and obscurantist. His spirit 
is ever open- to new light. He continues 
to be a’ progressive social reformer. His 
intellectual powers ‘ are still at their height. 
His latest poetic creations of the montli — 
perhaps one may safely say, of the -week or 
the day — do not betray any dimness of 
■-vision, any lack of inspiration or fertility, 
nor are there in them any signs of repetition. 
Ho^ continues to be among our most active 
■wirters. This is for the joy of creation and selE- 
e^ression and fraternal giving, as -he loves his 
kind, and human intercourse is dear to his soul. 


Hi» ceaseless and extensive reading iu very 
many diverse subjects, including some out^of- 
the way ‘sciences and crafts, and Ids travels in 
many continents enable him to establish over 
ue-w*mtcllcctual and spiritual contacts, to be 
abreast of contemporary tliought, to keep pace 
with its advance and with the efforts of man to 
plant the flag of the conscious master < in the 
realms of the unknown — himself being one of 
the most sangijinc and dauntless of intellectual 
■ and spii'itnal prospcctorii and explorers. ■ 
When Curzon partitioned Bengal against 
the protests of her people, > he tlirew himself 
heart and soul into the movement for the 
self-realization and self-expression of the 
people in all possible ways. But when 
popular resentment and despair led to • the 
outbre.ak of tei’rorism, he was the first to utter 
the clcai’cst note of warning, to assert tliat 
Indian nationalism should not stultify and 
frustrate itself by recourse to violence. -He 
has been equally unsparing in his condemna- 
tion of the predatorj' instincts and activities 
of nations, whether of the militarj' or of the 
economic variety. He has never believed that 
war can ever be ended by tlic pacts of robber 
nations so long as they do not repent and 
give up their Avicked ways and the spoils 
thereof. The remedy lies in tlio ghdng up of 
greed and the promotion of neighbourly feelings 
between nation and nation as between indivi- 
dual men. Hence the poet-seer has 
repeatedly given in various discourses and 
contexts his exposition of the ancient text 
of the Ishopanishad : 

^ JIT qPPTfe^lI.11 

‘Hveiytiiing that exists in tliis universe is 
pemmded by God. Discarding c-^dl thought 
and earthly greed, enjoy the bliss of God ; 
do not covet anybody’s -wealth.” 

In pursuance of this lino of thought, while 
the poet has cxjiresscd himself in un- 
ambiguous language against the use of violence 
by the party in power in Russia, and while 
he stUl holds that private property .has it® 
legitimate uses fot the maintenance and 
promotion of individual freedom and indiri- 
-dual self-creation and self-expression and 
for social welfare, he secs and states clearly 
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the aclviinhjges of Russian collectivism, as will 
he evident from his following cabled reply 
to Professor Petrov, of Y. O. K. S., Moscow i 

“Your success is due to turning the tide 
of wealth from the individual to collective 
humanity.” 

. As an educationist, he has preserved in 
his ideal of Visvahharati, the international 
university, the spirit of the ancient ideal of 
the iaporajittf! or forest retreats of the 
Teachers of India — its simplicitj’, its avoidance 
of softness and luxury, .its insistence on pnritj- 
and chastity, its spirituality, its practical 
touch wth nature, and' the free play that it 
gave to all normal activities of body and 
soul. While the ancient sjiirit has been thus 
sought to he kept up, there is in this open- 
air institution at Santiniketan no cringing 
to mere forms, however hoary with antiquity. 
The Poet’s mental outlook is universal. He 
claims for his people nil knowledge and 
cxilturc, whatever its origin,' us their province. 
Hence, while he 'wants the youth of India of 
bhth sexes to he rooted in India’s past and 
to draw sustenance therefrom, while he has 
been practically promoting the culture of the 
principal religious communities of India as 
far as the resources of the institution permits, 
he has also extended a friendly invitation and 
welcome to the exponents of foreign cultures 
as Avell. This has made it- possible, for any 
who may so desire, to pursue the study 
of -comparative religion at Santiniketan. 
He wants that there should be no 
racialism, no sectarian and caste and colour 
prejudice in his institution. 

Visvahharati stands for neither merely 
literary, nor for merely vocational education, 
hut for both and more. Tagore wants both 
man the knower and man the maker. 
He wants an intellectual as well as an artistic 
and aesthetic education. He wants the growth 
of a personality equal to meeting the demands 
of society and solitude alike. Santiniketan 
now comprises a primary and a high school, a 
college, a school of graduate research, a school 
of painting and modelling and of some crafts, 
a music school, a school of agriculture and 
village welfare work, a co-operative bank 
with branches and a public health institute. 
The poet’s idea of a village is tliat it should 
oombine all its beautiful and Jiealthy niral 


characteristics ^Yitll the amenities of town 
life necessarj’ for fulness of life and efficiency. 
Some such amenities have already .been 
provided in his schools. For want of 
adequate resources, it has not yet been 
possible to teach the sciences here up to any 
higher stage than the elementary. For 
lack of resources in men and money and 
other reasons the founders ideal, too, has not 
yet been fully realized. There is co-education 
in all stages. It is 'one 'of tin? ' cherished 
desires of the poet to give gii-1 students 
complete education in a Woman’s University 
based on scientific methods, some of which’ 
arc the fi’uits of his o^vn insight and mature 
experience. But financial stringency stands 'in 
his way. 

When he is spoken ‘ of as the founder 
of Visvahharati, it is not to be understood 
that he has merely given it a local habitation 
and ii name and buildings and funds and 
ideals. That he has, no doubt, done. To 
provide fundq, he had, in the earlier 
years of the school,’ sometimes to sell tlic 
copyright of some of Ins books and even to 
part with l]is wife’s jewellery. In the earlier 
years of the institution,- ho took classes in 
many subjects, lived Avith the boys in their 
rooms, entertained them in the evenings by 
stoiy-telling, recitations of his poems, games ' 
of Ins oAvn invention, methods of sense- 
training of his own devising, "etc. Even 
recently he has been known to take ‘ some 
classes. ' And he continues to keep himself in 
touch -with the institution in various ways. 

Rabindi-anath has been a joirmalist. from 
his teens. - Ho has often written Avifh terrible 
trutlifulnoss— I can bear witness to the fact 
from personal knowledge. It is a damaging 
proof "of the deterioration of ' British 
rule in India that Avhat' could be 
lawfully and safely published in periodicals 
half a centuiy ago cannot now be published 
without the risk of being pounced upon. 
An article contributed by Rabindranath to 
Bharat! fifty years ago under the sarcastic 
caption (^prescription of shoe- 

strokes') comes to my mind in this connec- 
tion. But let that paSs. The poet has 
successfully edited several monthlies ' and 
contributed to . numerous more. He has 
written for many weeklies, too. He is the 
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only man in Bengal I know who was and still 
is capable of filling a magazine from the first 
page to the last with excellent reading in 
prose and verse of every description requii-ed. 
Still, it is lucky that he has not stuck long 
to journalism. Men of genius having a 
journalistic bent would certainly be an 
acquisition to anj- periodical or newspaper as 
editor. But as plodding and a third-rate 
intellect may do for the profession, according 
to the UBiud requirements of the public, it 
is best that geniuses should do other work. 

I have been privileged to publish perhaps 
a larger number of poems, stories, novels, 
articles, etc., from Rabindranath’s pen, in 
Bengali and English, than any other editor. 

It has been a privilege ■without any penalty 
attached to it, as he is regular, punctual and 
methodical, and as it is easy and 
pleasant to read his beautiful handAvriting. 
It may be of some interest to mention the 
fact that up-to-date more than ISO pieces of 
Tagore’s literary Avork has appeared in The 
Modem Hevicio, either in the original English 
or in translation, counting long serial novels 
or series of letters and other Avorks, as single 
items. As an editor, he Avas the making of 
many authors, who subsequently became well 
knoAvn, by "the thorough revision to Avhich he 
subjected tlieir work. 

His beautiful handAvriting has been copied 
bj' so many persons in Bengal that even I 
who have had occasion to sec it so often 
cannot always distingiush the genuine thing 
from the imitation. 

There is an impression abroad that no 
English translation of any Bengali poem by 
Rabindranath was piiblished anywhere before 
the GitanjaU poems. This is a mistake. As 
far as 1 can now trace, the first English 
translations of his poems appeared in the 
hlarch, April, hla}*, August and September 
numbers of ^his Review in 1911. The first 
translation of a short stoiy of his appeared in 
it in December, 1909. i 

I have referred to his beautiful hand. All 
calligraphists cannot and do not become 
painters ; though, as Rabindranath burst into 
fame as painter when almost seventy, the 
passage from calligraphy to painting might seem 
natural. I do not intend, nor am I competent, 
to discourse on his paintings. They arc 


ncitlier Avhat is knoAvn as Induin art, nor .arc 
they any mere imitation of any ancient or 
modern European paintings. One thing which 
may perhaps stand in the way of the common- 
alty understanding and appreciating them 
is that they tell no stor)-. Tliey express in line 
.and colour Avhat oven the rich vocabulary and ^ 
consummate literarA' art and craftsmanship of 
Rabindranath could not or did not say. 
He never Avent to any school of art or took 
lessons from any artist at home. Nor did he 
Avant to imitate anybody. So, he is literally an 
original artist. If there be any resemblance in 
bis style to that of any other schools or painters, 
it is entirely accidental and unintentional. 
Over seventy now, he Avas telling his danghter- 
in-law the other day tliat he vrished to practise 
the plastic arts ; only he was afraid of making 
her house untidy. He may have begun already. 
In this connection I call to mind one 
interesting fact In the Bengali Saniinihetan 
Paira f'Santinikctan Magazine”) of Jjaistha^ 
1333 B. E., published more than five years 
ago. Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, the famous 
artist, describes (pp. 100-101) how his uncle 
Rabindranath was instrumental in lending him 
to evolve his OAvn style of indigenous art. 
Snmmiug up, Abanindra Nath vm'tes : 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ” 

'Bengal’s poet suggested the lines of (Bengal’s 
modern indigenous] art, Bengal’s artist (i. 
Abanindra Nath himself) continued to work 
alone along those lines for manwa day — ” 

It is time now to close this rapid and 
hurried sketch. 

It has been my happy privilege to live at 
Santiniketaa as the poet-seer’s neighbour for 
long periods at a stretch. During one such 
period, my working room and sleeping room 
combined commanded an uninterrupted view 
of tbe small two-storied cottage in which he 
then lived — only a field intervened between- 
During that period I could never catch the 
poet going to sleep earlier than myself. And 
when early in the morning I used to go out for 
a stroll, if by chance it was %ery early I fo'ond 
him engaged in his daily devotions in the open 
upper storey verandah facing the East, but 
usually I found that his devotions were already 
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over and he was bii«y with some of his 
usual work. At midday^ far from enjoying 
a nap, he did not even recline. During 
the whole day and night, he spent only a few 
hovu's in slecj) and bath and meals, and devoted 
all the remaining hours to work. During 
that period, T never found that he used 
a h;uid-fan or allowed anybody to fan liim 
in summer. And the sultry da3’.s of Santi- 
niketan are unforgettable. 

The infirmities of age may have now 
neccssit.atcd some change in his habits — 
I do not exactly know. But even now lie 
works harder than man}- a young worker. 

lie is, of course, not a pci-fect man, as some 
others have been claimed to be ; but I have alf 
along looked upon him as an earnest Sadlialc. 
Ho is not, however, an ascetic, as his ideal of 
life is dillercnt. 


'^Liberation b_v .detachment from the world 
is not mine,” 

he has said in one of his poems. 

One object of the sadhnua of all believers 
m God is to be godlilic. As God’s universe, 
which is both His gannent and self-expression, 
is not a dreary desert, the life and externals 
of godlilce men need not always be 
imiUitions of a desei-t. As bare deserts 
are, however, a phase of God’s creation, 
asceticism ma}- be a stage, a jrhase, of 
God-scekuig and self-realization, but not the 
whole of it. Genuine asceticism for finding 
one’s own soul and the Oversoul and for the 
good of man is worthj- of reverence. 
Equall)- wortlry of reverence, if not more, 
is the treading of the fuller and more 
difficult path of sadhana of those who are 
in the world without being of it. 


THE OLD ANIMAL TEAINER SEEMS TO BE SLIPPING 
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INDIANS ABROAD 

By ]B<:XABS1DAS CIUTLWED] 


Indian Colonization in Brazil 
rho olhc) flay 1 lintl llii' jnivili'jro ol nuM-iin^ 
Ml. and Mi' C. L. Siiiirh uml di'i'U'Mn;' nitli 
them the problem of Indian eolonization in 
Biazil. It was Lain Lajpat Rai, who draw (he 
attention of ^Ir. Sinsrh in 101G to (he 



iMr. and Mrs. C. li. Singh - 

P0'~ihihtie-: of having an Indian - coWny in 
Rra/.il, hut ^Ir. Singh could not do any 
thing practical in this connection till 1928. 
when he along with ihis wife^ sailed for India 
m On ai riving af Colombo 

they hcaul the shocking new? of the death of 
Cala Lajpat Rai. Tfus canned thein^ considerable 


di'appointnnml as they luwl f'.vpeeteil to receive' 
a great deal of help in tlieii work fioni Tailaji. 
Rut they decided to continue their woik. Since 
that time they liave been interviewing a nnniber 
of oar piominent leadei' in political and eoinmcr- 
eial ('helps, p'lling them of the va-t iiossibilities 
of Brazil for Indian eoloni/ation. Mr. Singh was 
hoin in the IVest Indic' aird is an American 
siihjecl. Tic also held acommi"ion in the IJ. A. 
-\rmy. After that he joined some business and was 
aide to earn something like five thousand dollars 
unmtally But the idea of having a flonri'hing 
Indian colony in Brazil had caught his iniagina- 
lion and he lenonneed his bii'ines,-, 'old lus 
Comfoit'ihle lion-e in Chicago and started on his 
mission. It has been no oa-y (ask fni ^Ii-. and 
Mr.s. Singh to do all the woik that they have 
been doing during (ho last (Inee yoai~ Many 
of our prominent Ini'ine.ss men have 'hown lip 
sympathy towaids theii object, hut none have 
helped them in any jiractieal manner. Indeeil 
most of them know nothing about Brn'/il. The 
following extiiK'ls from the speech of ^Ii. 
Vincent de .Vyoleno, Consnl-in-ehaige lor Brazil 
in Calcutta, will give an idea of Bnr/il to our 
fenders. 

Brazil’s Enonnons Resources 

In hi' address )o the Rotaiy Clnh the Consul 
Said : 

“Bntzi! of to-day is nlieady the gieatest jiower 
of South Aineiiea. Brazil of to-moiiow will he 
One ot the gieatc't powers of the world." 

!Mi. de Anoleno added he welcomed this 
Oppoi (unity of making the possibilities and 
potentialities of Bra'/.il, one of the Lu'gest and 
iichest countries in tlie woild bettei known in 
India In ertent Brazil was linger tlian Emojie, 
excluding Russia, and largoi than tlie United 
States, excluding Alaska ; and eoitain of the 
States woie gieatoi than the laigest European 
eountiie?. For iiist.iuce, Amazonas was five 
limes larger than Great Britain. Para contained 
Norway four time!^ ; Austria and Sweden would 
fit into the Stite of Bahia, and Germany was^ 
■•'inaller than the States of Minas Geiaes. 

“Geogiaphically’ the speaker eoiitmuod, “Bia/.il 
OxtemL fioin approximately -1° north to .-SO' 
degree south latitude, the hulk of which is at an 
altitude giving a range of elimatie conditions 
which suit the life of all - nationalitie.'. The 
Director of onv National Observatory say^ that 
.the whole of Bra'/.il presents to the European race 
three different ivgions. A wamv luiinid Zoner 
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(cqusitorial eliinuto) in "roator part unsuitable to 
its clevelopniont. A second Zone (snb-tiopical 
climate), mucli cooler, 'wlierc with appropriate 
hygiene one can easily adapt one’s self, and a 
third (temperate climate) Avlieie neelimatiziiig is 
unnecessary as the l)o=t and healthiest conditions 
prevail. 

DnvrLor.^n.xT Pi.r t 

‘‘Tlic poindation of tlie countiy, 40,000,000 
occupies tenth place among the countiie= of the 
world and i-- about half that of tire whole South 
American Continent. Two of the national 
jirohlcms of the InKhc't importance for the 
devc'lopment of Brazil are emigration and capital. 
As with all trew conntiies, we need foreign 
co-operation to move our enornron- r'eronrees. 
The present posrtion is like that of iiforth 
America a cerrtrrry ago when n]ictrirrg her ports, 
she extended her arrrrs to all these who desired 
to heljr her wonderful Avork of progress artd 
I'Yrv&TitiWf. Ti'i'CiW, BfiV/A'i’ iV.v-c } k \~ fAwfe 

and welcorrtes all who wish to co-operatcs wrtlr 
her. As a man who possesses a treasury birt 
cannot open it becart«e he does not po'sesses the 
keys. Brazil, possessitrg otre of the riche and 
most ierlile soils, needs labour jo crrltivate the 
latrd arrd develop her mtrres and indrtstrtes. 

‘We rreed the co-operatiorr of the forcigrr 
crrpitalists and the corrrplemerrt of labour and 
there are good chances for both The county 
is rich arrd repays generoirslv alt cflbrts and 
errterpri-e. In 1028 the arrrouirt of foreign capital 
invested Ava.« approxirrrately 2,502,000 Arncriemr 
dollars. Agrfcuitrrre holds first place. The industries 
are closely related to it arrd, in a lesser waj’, to 
other factors of tire country. Coffee represents 
the grerrtest agricultural product. We grow and 
export aborrt foirr-fiftlrs of the cofteo crop of the 
world which means that Brazil controls the 
coffee market as India the pite, England coal, 
and the Unrted States, the oil nrarkets. Cocoa 
is produced upon a scale Avlrich makes Brazil 
tire second largest grorver in the world 

“Brazilian cotton is gerrcrally similar to the 
American The best qualities grow_ itr the 
States of Pernarnbrreo, Parahyba, Bio Grande 
do Norte, Ceara and INIarangao 

TodACO CUnTtVATIOX 

“There are about 120,000 hectares under 
tobacco crrltivation, the principal States concerned 
being Bahia, Rio Grande do Sul, ^Iinas-Gerae=, 
Goyaz and Sao Paulo. Tire State of Bahia 
produces about 85 per cerrt of the whole. 

“Before the devclopnrent of rubber plantations 
in the East, Brazil was the chief source, and 
trees taken from Brazil to the rubber-producing 
conntiies stiU afford the main supply. The 
general depression wdiich hampered the rubber 
industry in the Amazon drstiict during recent 
years was occasioned by the fall in v.ahies as 
compared with the pre-war period, but the 
industry is now about to enter into a new period 


of prosper itj', rtccording to Mr. Henry Ford’s 
eeonotnic plan, lately revealed.” 

jMr. de Aj’olerro then went on to deal with 
rice, srrgar and matte. Since 1925 the average 
annual prodrretiorr of srrgar has been computed 
at 700,000 to 800,000 tons, while matte or 
Herva-rnatte, trrade into a beverage had valuable 
therapeirtic properties. Matte tea was nearlj' 
loo per cent cheaper than Indian or China Teas 

Regarding oil-bearing seeds, their cellectiori 
had not yet been systematized scientifically, 
but the Amazon valley constituted in the 
cJrtent and varietj' of its oil-bearing plants 
probably the largest 'ource of vegebable oils 
ip the world. 

Turrriirg to tiirrber, he went on to say that 
the forest area, coirrputed at, 1,000,000,000 acres, 
tUrrrishe-, timber of unexcelled variet}’, rangirrg 
froirr the hardest to the lightest ktnds. The 
Woods of the Amazon Valley are little exploited ; 
jacar-arrda, found especially in the State of 
Espiiito iSrurto, rarrks as the most valimhle 
form of tirrrber. The pirre forest in Para .arrd 
Sjrnta Catharirra may be regarded as corrrtrrer- 
cijilly the most exirloitable. Brazil is the 
biggest coffee producer, takes second place for 
eocoa. third for tobacco, fourth for cotton, 
ei&hth for rice and tenth for arrd potatoes.” ^ 
{Slaiesuinn Augrrst 8. 1029) 

If the Indian Government had arry 
iuiagiiration they would -have grasped the 
wtmderfrrl opp'orturrity of 'Indian emigration 
to Brazil. The Japanese Government have been 
doin^ this and with coii'iderablo success. IVIren 
Mr. Singh was ill Brazil he saw Europeans as 
■well as Japanese landing there by boat loads, 
bvrudreds every Aveek. The Japanese are "so Avell 
organized that immediatelj’ on Imrding thej' are 
diverted to the trains Avhich take them to 'San 
Piuilo, Avhere they then pass the customs and are 
*ent to their respective colonies. The Japanese 
have their Consuls and guides in nrany of the 
out of the AA'ity towns. Under the influence 
and guidance of these repre-senfatives the Japanese 
immigrants adapt themselves to their new 
enviioninenfs. 

The System of Colonizing in Brazil 

Ml Smgh giiA-e me the follow-ing information 
about the system of colonizatioir in Brazil: 

“Ordinarily in colonizing a centra Avhicli has 
ab.eady been opened by the Government, an 
indiA’idual is sold sixty acres of land and a 
family one hundred and tAventj' (120) acres. 
The purchaser is requested to make a small 
atlA’ance payment and pay the remainder by 
instalments The colonizers are also giA'en 
some aid such as tenrporai-y housing, some 
farm implements, and some plants for cidtivatiori 
ort instalment basis. 

“In the case of a country c.stablishing a 
colony, it is undertaken in a sornerAlrat diffajjJi'’ 
mtuiner. The Government or more ofj^tsi?^ 
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ARAl’RASAD -tlif finuul dhl 

'-I’lii'litr i>f niu' nf tlio 

ini]Mirt:int inoni'cr-' nl vo-tcairh work 
in Indoldiiv in this ji.irt of ihn nfnintrv. 
the worhl-renowiif'd S:in-kritisl, cd 

pcncofidly away in hi- Calcntta ri'-idi'iu'i- - on 
the night of the 17th Xovoinbor last, lie 
was alino-t an octogenarian at the time of 
his death, liaving lieen horn in iSfid 
(Doroinbcr (I). lie came of a well-known 
Tjvahmin-Pandit family which could claim a 
dong line of vetm-an scholars who o<>cnpit‘d 
a very important plma* in th(> <‘ntliiral 
history of Bengal. “Xearly half the real 
Sanskrit celebrities of the land are di.seiples 
of this family,” wrote Air. Ramajirasad Roy, 
the liist judge-elect of the Calcutta High 
Court and the son of Raja Rnmmohun 
Roy. 

He was entirely a self-made man. Reduced 
to extremely straitened eireumstauccs he 
found Idmself in great diflienlty in finding 
money for proseenting his studies. Rut 
tliat fabvdously generous “friend of the poor" 
Pandit fsvar Chandra A^idvasamara offered 
him board and lodging which enabled him to 
go on with his studies. Though subsequently 
there was a temporary misunderstanding 
between the two, the Afahamahopadhyaya 
ever gratefully remembered and eloquently 
described the valuable and timely help he 
received from ARdyasagara. 

His was a life dedicated to lndolog\- 
for more than half a contuiT : for it was as 
early as the year 187S that, at the rccpicst 
of Raja Rajendra Lala Alitra, he translated 
the OopciUnpuni Upayii^fiad into English and 
assisted him in the preparation of his 
monnmcntal work on Hepalcsc Buddhist 
literature. He began life as a mere school- 
master and had to work under heavy odds 
as he himself had occasion to describe in 
detail in the course of conversations. He was 
along an untiring worker, and even 
g his last years when liis health was 


fa-t failing he could alway.s be found in 
hi? ?)ndy busy with hi- book- — -ometime? 
dictating paper- to some of hi.? I'ager 
di?eip1e= or reclining liy the side of one 
(if hi? hook-shelves and wistfully hunting for 
sonu' information from tin? book or that. 

He was in his manners a typical 
Tlrahinin Pandit — full of humour, outspoken, 
-ymjiathetic though outwardly appearing to 
he jn-t till' reverse of these — a tyqic which 
imforfnnately i- fast disappearing. He 
was not familiar in the game of hide and .seek 
in hi? dealings. Ho called a spade a spado 
not knowing how to he insincere and say 
what he did not believe to be true. He 
would thus often ajijicar to be veiy rough 
and this aspect of his character had made 
him nnpojmlar among a certain section of 
the people. But those who had the privilege 
of coming into intimate contact with him 
know that hi? roughness was only superficial 
and ho was all affection and Icnderno.ss 
Avithin. 

He was a deep-read man. His informa- 
tion was based not only on printed works, 
but also on manuscripts, a very large number 
of which ho had to go through. Pew scholars 
have had to deal with as many manuscri])ts as 
ho and for so long a time. 

Ho. began his search of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts on behalf of the Government of India 
as early as 1891 on the death of Dr. Rajendra 
Ir.da Alitra Avho was in charge of the work 
for a long time. In this connection ho 
examined important collections of inannscripts 
in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, etc. not examined by 
the late Dr. AliU-a and desciibcd them in his 
No/iees of Sa7iskrif Mamtscripis (A^ols. I — lA’’). 
He also acquired several thousands of AISS. 
for the Government of India on the publica- 
tion of the descriptive catalogue on which 
he Avas engaged. He Avas deputed by tlic 
GoAmrnment on scA^ci-al occasions to examine 
the veiy important manuscript collections 
located in tlie Hopal Durbar LibrarAA In tAVO 
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b'tj; vo1(iini‘' lie (It'-.oril'fHl (lie iinjwvtunl ^?KS. 
Iu> i'\ainiiu'il then-. Hon' ho fnimd a rrood 
lanny itiniiuscript-N o[ oiit-fiaiidinfj: imjinrtanco, 
tlic (itul of which luivc' hccu very u-efui in 
ihc dcti'nninaiinn of the chronolosiy of 
SaH'-krit liti'i-atorc. In ItlOS ho ao(‘oin)ianio'd 
I’rof, MaoUonnol in hi" tonv in Xorth<‘n\ 
India and oolloctod rare ^h•(l^o inann'^oript- 
fov the M'.vk XLiiUov Moiuovial at OKford. 
SoiiK’tiino after in- ‘‘jiiavod an important part 
in aiT.mir'mu; for t!n> pnrt'ha^o. tin' ontalojjnino 
and do^patoli to I'aioland of (h(> wondoi’ful 
oollootion of San--krit inann''onpt-< (inimhoring 
ahotit 7000) nliioli Alaharaja Sii- ('liaiidia 
Slnnn-horo •lung of Xopal >o gonoroiKly 
pr/'' 0 )Uod ir> the JJodh'iaii Lihraj-y,’’ Dvford 
— Jo^ ooonr' in an aniograpli lottoi- datoil 
•Itii .hinnary 1910 of Lord ('nr/.nn. Ho 
aKo edited and pnl)li'-hoi! from flio A‘-iatie 
•Society of flon.gd a- •aLo from the Ifangiya 
Sahitva Ihiri'-hal some of tlio moie imporliint 
worlc** di-’eov<'rod hy him. 'I'lie lUiDintiii ita 
and the IlnKfldha (jiiii o iloha are the mo-t 
important among tho-o from the fctnn(li)oinl 
ro.-^poofivoly of tlio political and litoiary 
hi-tory of La'torn India. 

Scholar' have already had tln> henetit of 
hi' vaM knowledge m the held of S.vu'krit 
lueratnri' re'idting from hi' aerpiaintanca' 
wnh this cMen'ivi' of mamr^eupf material 
from hi' de'eri|)ffve eot.-ilogne of S.ni'skrit 
manu'cript' ('ix volume' of which have 
already come ontl and ai'O fr<«n preface' 
appended to them. Preface-^ of partieidar 
volume- gave in detail the hi'toiv of the 
literature of the voinme and were J’miiul to he 
higldv n'{'fnl. .\t the recpie't of fin' ])resont 
writer, he wa« prevailed upon to make arrange- 
ment- foi tlu' i'S'Ue of 'e|i,\rale eopie- of the-e 
preface- apart from the cataiogne- and the 
pieface of tlie grammar voinme wa- thu‘; 
'cpai.afeh i—ned. Thece jn-efacc' contain 
mneh valnabh' material gatiiered fiom MSS. 
In l!ir'«e he wa- found to have hetnayed hi- 
inclination tow.wd- claiming greater anlitpiity 
for many a branch of literature than is n&ually 
a-signod to them. It i« a misfortune to 
stndonts of Sanskrit Vitovatuir- tlmt Pandit 
Ilaraprasad Sastri could not finish the 
catalogues and prefaces and thereby pi'C^ent. 
to scholars a detailed and valuable lii-itory 
of iSanskrit literature. 


().sr 

In thc-e dnv^ of extreme speeializnUotv 
most ol the scholar-, in India eoutim 
themselvi'' within the narrow limits ol 
the subjects of their adoption, and it i- 
growing very ditlieult to get hold of scliolar- 
who can speak with any amonnt of anthoritv 
on topic- not within the limit' of their 
Vatertight' ('ompartmeuts. Mahamahopadhy.aya 
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Ilarajirasiid Sa'tri na- liowever. hajijiilv^ an 
exception to this rule, lie was one of the 
Very few scholar- w!m had imineiiso familiar- 
ity with almost every branch of Indologi'. 

It is difReuIt to give ('ven a brief account 
of the literary activities of Tifahamaho- 
padliynya Ilaraprasad Sastri, for thev were 
manifold inasmucli as tliere does not seem to 
exist any branch of Tndology to which he has 
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■not niaclo some '•ort of contribution. To 
‘the lay public he may be generally known 
to have been a Sanskrit Pandit, but 
'Orientali«t'i are aware that that he did not 
write on the history of Sanskrit literature 
alone, but also on Kjiigraphy, A uthropoiogy. 
Religion and old Bengali literature. 

An idea of the range of his activities may 
be gained from a complete bibliogra])hy of 
his works which the present writer has 
]n‘eparcd with the generous help of the 
Alahamahapadliyaya him.sclf. The bibliography 
i.s e.vpccted to be published in the second 
jiart of the Haraprasad Commemoration 
Yolume the first of which has already come 
out. 

He was a mine of information and had 
a remarkably shai’p memory. An hour’.s talk 
until him was sure to help any scholar to 
gather new materials on the subject he 
was working upon. He was not in the 
habit of taking down notes as he went 
through different works. But cui-ious though 
it may seen, everyone who had the privilege 
of coming into close contact with him 
■would boar testimony to the fact that 
lie could and would refer to various 
facts scattered through different works 
■without ha'ving to consult them. And if 
necessary, it would not be long before he 
•could ti-ace out pertinent passage.s that 
were requmed from books read by him long 
ago. 

He was resposible not only for securing 
and dra'sving attention to a good many 
valuable manuscripts which have been of very- 
great interest to Indologists but also for 
several theories some of the published 
of which have caught the imagination not only 
of scholars but also of the people in general. 
One of those was hi*! theon' that the outcaste 
people of Bengal were Bueidliists in di=guisc 
who had lost their social status o-wing to 
the gradual disappearance of Buddhism from 
the land. This was embodied in one of 
his earliest publications — Dificorrn/ of Livimj 
Biuhlhiini i)/ Bengal. 

The memoiT of the past glories of Bengal 
was always uppermost in his mind in all 
his researches. This led to the publication 
of his papers on Conii ihniiom. of Bengal 1o 
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JBitiln ('irilixndoii and Litwarg JlBtorg of 
llir Bola Bertod, published in tlic .loiiriinl of 
llic Bihar (JrBho Ifncarch Soeirlg for 191!). 
It -was this thought that iiuhiced him to 
draw u]> biograpln'eal *-ketehe.s of tlie little 
known ihnidit.s of Bengal wlio liad at one 
time exercised a great iniluence on society 
i)y their loachitig and literary ]»roduc‘tions. 
He was contributing month after month these 
sketches in the form of sliort articles to the 
Bangiya S.ahitya Rarishat. .Some of these 
have already been published in the journal 
of that Society while some more arc awaiting 
publication. The humble author of this note 
was fortunate in having been asvociiited with 
the lilahamahopadhyaya in this work. 

Scholars out.sidc Bengal are partimdarly 
familiar with his work in English though 
his contribution to Bengali literature was 
not less iinportaut. His numerous 
writing.s in Bengali reveal a fascinating, 
enviable and almost inimitable style. He 
studiously avoided Sankritism in hi.s Bimgali 
writings. 'Phis was all the more suipri.«ing 
as he^ was one of the greatest Sanskritists 
of Ins time and belonged to a family of 
orthodox yanskritist.s. Books and papers 
riTitten by him in Bengali on historical 
subjects had magical power on his readers 
before whom vivid life-like picture of the 
past was sure to be presented in and through 
his rmtings. In fact they were as interesting 
reading as works of fiction. He had the 
intention of jiresenting a jiicturc of the social 
condition of tin* past in the form of novels 
and that he was eminently suceessful in this 
is eloquently ju-oved by his two Bengali 
novels Brnrr megc and Kaucanauiala. His 
beautiful writings relating to liteiar\‘ 
criticism of the works of some of the 
Sanskrit poets like Kalidasa will long remain 
standard "uorks and go a great wav in 
popularizing the poetic excellonces of these 
writers to the people of Bengal. 

The most popular Bengali rvork of 

Pandit Haraprasad Sa.stri seems to 

ha-ve been tlm Vahnildr Jay or “The 
Triumph of Yalmdd,” a poem in prose, the 
central idea of which is the triumph of 
hteraturc over physical and intellocttml 
power. The work elicited words of un- 
stinted appreciation fr-om masters of 
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literature. "The work of imagination of tliis 
young -writer is like the strides of a proud 
and haughty lion/’ m-oto Bankim Chandra. 
A translation of the ■«''ork so pleased the 
great Shaltesperean critic Prof. Dowden that 
ho remarked^ 'It -swll extend the horizons of 
Western Imagination.” Dr. Braicndranatli 
Seal gives to tliis work the first place in 
Bengjili litemturo. The work has been 
translated in many European and Indian 
languages. 

In the field of old Bengali literature he 
was one of the pioneer workers. He was 
one of the first to dr.aw the attention of 
scholars to the wealth lying buried in it. 
In fact even scholars who could not 
pursuade themselves to agree -with him could 
not but recogni'/e the importance of his work 
in this direction. Ho apologj' appears to be 
necessary in quoting what Dhavalgiri iwote 
in the Calcutta Beview (August 192^ p. 310) 
in this connection as it represents tlie 
apjprcciation of liis work by what may be 
called his literary opponents. "I should be 
the last man/’ said he, "to be blind to the 
invaluable services he has rondei-cd to Bengali 
literature.” 

It cannot be said that the lifelong 
laboui-s of this unassuming scholar had 
received the recognition that they so richly 
dcseiwed. He was however made a C.I.E. 
and a JIahnmahopadhyaya by the Government. 
The Dacca University only recently conferred 
on him the honorary degree of D.Litt. The 
Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain only did 
the right thing in counting him in its list of 
thirty honorai-y members selected from the 
world of Orientalists belonging to different 
countries. The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
which was his field of work all through not 
only made him a fellow in 1910 when the system 


was created — but also elected him its 
President for 1919 and 1920 and thus 
conferred upon him the highest honour at Its 
disposal. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal as also 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat — of which he 
was the President and earnest promoter for 
a number of years, undertook to present 
volumes of essays to him in recognition of his 
valuable work. The commemorative volume 
of the Parishat was to be presented to him 
on tlie occasion of his attainment of tlie 
seventy-fifth year. It was the first part 
of the Parishat volume alone that could- 
be informally presented to him in August 
last. 

A charge was often found to have been 
levelled against the great savant that his 
researches were all embodied in papers — 
which were invariably short in size — and he 
had no large original work to his credit. 
The Mahamahopadhyaya heartily laughed at 
this charge. But his admirers owe liim a 
duty and they should acquit him of this 
charge by arranging to publish an edition 
of his collected papers as is being done by 
the Bhandarkar Research Institute in 
respect of the -writings of the scholar 
associated with the name of the Institute. 
Could not the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal undertake 
the task of publishing respectively his 
Bengali and English papers ? This would 
enable the future generation to form an idea 
of the valuable work done by the scholar 
all through his life in the pages of 
journals — little kno-wn, forgotten or 
inaccessible. In fact, this would be doing 
real honour to the memory of one who may 
be said to have laid down his life at the 
altar of the goddess of learning. 





Personality 

Mr. Peter Freeman gives a discourse on the 
cultivation of personality in his “Personality in 
Everyday Life” published in The Indian Jicvkir. 
He says : 

One should have an ideal for one’s body as well 
as for one’s mind. The latter cannot be tmelv efficient, 
nimblc-witted or quick-thinking, retentive and forceful 
withont its working in harmonious co-operation with a 
body healthy in every way. 

Bear in mind th.at pmonalihj is the oufw.ard expres- 
sion of oneself ; in many ways it is the mirror of 
one’s inner life ... a lined face is often the reflection 
of a tortured spirit. 

It is the phy.ricid that has to be the medium of the 
hidden life of one’s mind and spirit. 'The importance 
therefore, of msiking the best of one's body and out-’ 
ward expression is obvious. 

In this connection careful attention must be given 
to the cultivation of a well modulated and expressive 
voice, graceful and natural movement, and to physical 
nppefimnec generallv. 

Bren the c.irc of such things as finger nails, teeth 
and hair, arc important factors. 

Wliilst it is only too true that the mind is the 
measure of the man, it is the vital that mind should 
have a firm bodily instrument through which to 
express its wisdom and learning, 

^ Together these two create a personality which, if 
nphtly cultivatcxl and developed, stands .at the cve'r- 
ojicn door of illimUablo human possibilities. 

l,ct no one )jo mistaken uith the erroneous idea 
that one must posses, wealth or f.amc to become a 
ptas^nahty of note. Tliis idea is f.fiec in every respect 
Tiierc is onlv one aristocracy— the aristocraev of 
character. Under this supreme test we find as many 
nn--twrets m any mining vilLage as we .should' in 
Majfair. %\caltb js mans servant, and under no 
circumstimccs should it lie allowed to enslave him nr 
lus kin. - 

.The quality of the soul has much to do \rith the 
emumg of a pe^nahty. It is jwsil.lc to nppreda e 
Ihfc deep bcamirs of a lingering sunset, vet bo penni- 
h'vs — He who mds a twm wdl— fs n poet Tfe 
who sees a mount.am well— is an artist” 

'pie soul, rdloctwl by the emotions and feelings can 
Iw deidopcd by an msteg response to the e^n ^ 

form *’ 'ivlinfm-CT 

It is sot p^siiiie to remain soul-lisw inhurmin 
nr!cr.!i.i!, bnital, and also Wonie n pcmonalitv and* 
an d«dmg mspiraiion to one’s fcllnw-beintrs ’ 

Uicn, t!i.re is the cnltivatinp of the spirit. 

3{nff </?.*;. _ tines ml tfemtinrl a IrlfJ f„ c«t/ srf 

tint ^ n o M,rf t„ ;/ 

/7rotrin7 ^ ' 

fc.an5 task, wme mnj «rg(.. b-g ^ verv 

-.«> ea»' it we slop to m^slitate on tiie onmfis of T iS 

%Nh*Uwcr op. imliridnd" S' Lothe^: 


money, mind or manners— the two fundamental law 
of birth and death are common to all. 


Egypt in the Cycle of Civilization 

Writing in The Aryan Path Jlr. William H 
Steer describes the cycle of Egyptian civilization ; 

During its long history there have been roan; 
marked fluctuation in the intellectual as well a 
the national hfe of Egypt. Most of its dynastic 
experienced this wax and wane within its owr 
period, and the whole of its history, from Mcne; 
till it finished as a power, proved the certainty o: 
cyclic truth. 

Before Egypt became united it had Iwist COO year 
of histoiy. United Egypt has been known from 'MOO 
B. c. (some cbronologists say 58C9 n. c.) and there 
were thirty Dynasties up to the time of Altxaiidei 
the Great. The Middle Kingdom, --.rouglily 26CC 
B. c. was eminent in literature and language, and 
dunng its course many private libraries cxistwh 
'Kc weaker reign of the Shepherd Kings, tlie 
the Hyksos, followed ; then came, circa 17Cw B. c.. 
the First Empire, with ihebes as (ho eipital 
and notable for the cndcavonr of King Ikhiialen 
(Amenhotep IV) to set up the worship of one God, 
the s^ce of light and life. It fail^, and with it 
me First Empire, to be succeeded by the XlXfh 
Dvnasty, 140O_ B. c.j with Eameses 11 as its greatest 
ruler, _ and with sings of decay evident all through 
the rdgn of his son Monepthah. There was a nilly 
in the reifrn of Eameses III, and fluctuations for 
eight succeeding centuries under Pricst-kinga aud 
and Persian intruders till Alexander llio Great 
cashed the power of the XXX and last pure))' 
Egyptian djuinsty in n. a ;5:?2. Eomo and Byzaiitiuni 
then liad a' liand in its destinies and iii modern 
times I'kancc and England, but as an Empire, Egypt 
died. 

In literature Egypt showed vitnlilv and variety 
as early a-s 3000 ii. c. ; iioetry, ethics, medicine, 
theology, astronomy, fiction. But her monuments 
are licr CTCat legacy, and in them li^vpt disiilavs on 
ndmirnble self-containwl example ’ of the ' cyclic 
prinelple, a«, too, of course, does her nationoi 
history. 

More than India, or Assyria, orlkahylon. Egvpl is the 
land of art and stories in stories, and in the sculptures, 
^e heiroglyplis _ and pictographs are seen the 
fluctuations of skill and execution, while in p-opyrt 
fimibir phases arc traceable. Uie earliest pottery 
decoration wtus to dcjiict basket-work, and it was 
faitliful ; but extant specimens show that , by Iho 
dose of the 1st Dynasty a detcriorution to care- 
l^s cojiying and inferior colouring was mairifet- 
Then came the pictographs and hieroglyphs, W'rif 
fomicd by the vith Dynnsty, descending to crudity 
till the xmh Dynahtvl Htntnarv and indsea 
work and iKis-rdief show the «jiroe w’.a.x and wane 
ovrr t»n rf 
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the XATlIIth Dynasty, as seen in temple work, 
statuary and funerary appointment such as those 
recently discovered, the Uutankhamen relics. Bat 
after that, vitality dropped to the end of the Empire, 
to be revived later under the Boman occupation. 


The New Benares 

Old order changeth, sriving place to New. Benares, 
hitherto a place of pilgrimage for the devotees of 
one religion, and consequently circumscribed, has 
found in tlie Hindu University of Benares, a home 
for men of all creeds who will meet thereto 
imbibe one another’s thoughts and culture, giving 
birth to a new India and a better world. This 
at least is the dream and ambition of IMr. N. B. 
Parulekar, who is contributing a series of thought- 
provoking articles m TUte Aryan Path on “Renascent 
India.” He says : 

The answer of old Benares is clear and unmistaka- 
ble. One may forget all about reincarnation, all 
about Brahma, sadhus. pilgrims, philosophers and 
shrines. One may take or leave _ as many of these 
as he plaases. But that on which the Holy City 
is insisting all these millenniums of her existence 
and which is Te.ally the beginning and breath of 
spiritual wisdom is meditation. The dirorec between 
jneditaiicc and active life is the root error in the 
builduia of modern ciriiixation. By a curious process 
of self-deception ve consider a man as a scientist 
who sits in a laboratory to study physics, chemist^, 
biology and so on, but_ instead if another sits quiet 
in omfer to study the inner being of man we call 
him a dreamer. Afraid of its own self, human 
intelligence has studied matter, machines, mathematics, 
much more scrupulously than its own nature, just 
as a pullman porter who may be all courtesy to a 
stranger but is studiously rude to hk own relations. 
As soon as the scientist will sit down to think of 
his own Self and the Self of others he becomes a 
pliilosopher and a better judge of how to use 
power. 

Changing Civilization 

lilr. Gurdiiil MaUik writes in The ncosoplmt 
on the changing aspect of modern civilization. 

To-dav science has become one of the transforming 
ideas of European civilization, which, consequently, in 
its clmraeter and content, has become largely indusfrial. 
It is an age of faith in empirical verification, and the 
deities winch the 'VVestemcr worships are the macliine, 
capitalism, standardization, the city, mass-education, 
the historical attitud^ democracy and Nationalism. 
In short, man is being made in the image of Ins 
experience. But there are impulses and ideals which 
rational experience cannot interpret or adapt to ’ 
modem conditions; hence, the pains of transition. 
There are some who hold that the past must be 
rejected wholesale; there ate others who believe that 
all wisdom is embodied in tradition. The former are 
in favour of a fullness and freedom of life, even 
though their use of experience as a touchstone of 
tmth in such matters as the home and sex is “like 
the playing of a child with a knife,” wMle the latter 
are trymg to revive the old philostmiiies of escape, 
and, in this connection, look up to Oriental civiliza- 
tions for insight and instruction. 


Professor Bandall is of opinion .'‘that the “ideals of 
the East [of resignation, submission, charity, etc.]. wiU 
jaiow but rare adherents in the future.” He says, 
in eftect, that we Cannot set back the hands of the 
clock and have to make wealth serve life. We^.need 
not throw overboard all that has come down to iis in 
the form of moml ide.als, but take them and make them 
better. _ The Greek ideals cim still teach us something. 

scientific spirit of enquiry and experimentation 
is commendable, but as, in the ultimate, “all human 
living rests on some faith — the faith that certain 
thinra _ are of transcendent importance,” what we 
need is “an experimental moral_ faith”~faith in 
intelligence and and intelligent faith in the future- 
faith in the potentialities of industry and science. 
Thus w’lll it come to pass that the demands of the 
age : “respect for human personality, freedom for its 
development, fniitful and harmonious human inter- 
course, the passion for beauty and the thirst for 
truth ” will be fulfilled. And this consummation will 
be achieved when the industrial machine is under 
social control and the gospel that is preached to the 
people is the gospel of social justice. 


Eeligious Truth 

Professor ' D. G. Moses writes in The Youny 
Men of India, Burma and Ceylon on the nature 
of religious truth. He says : 

Eeligious trutli is the outcome of faith, a venture 
of the whole personality, often in the face of the 
most contradictory facts. In this respect it shares 
the common characteristic of all knowledge. That 
Eenlity is knowable and knowable by our minds is 
the all-embracing nssuinption of thought. It is never 
proved in the scientinc sense of the term proof ; 
but it is growingly verified by the fact that more and 
more Imowledge has been gained on this assumption 
and found to be true. James Ward has a fine 
passage in his book on “The Eealm of Ends,” filns- 
trating the id^ of an unscientific trustfulness as a 
neceseary preliminary to all development. He says, 
“There was little, for example, in alt that the wisKt 
fish could knoWj to justify the bdief that there was 
more scope for existence on the earth than 'in the 
water, or to show that^ persistent' endeavours to live 
on land would issue in the transformation of his 
Bwim-bladder into lungs. And before a bird had 
cleaved the air there was surely little, in all that the 
most daring of saurian speculators could see or 
surmise concemirig that untrodden dement, to warrant 
him in risking his neck in order to satis^ his longing 
to soar ; although when he did try, his fordirabs 
were transformed to wings at length, , and Lis dim 
prevision of a bird became incarnate , in himself.” 
Bat while aU discov^' demands intial faith, the 
discovery or appresension of religious tmth very often 
implies a more daring faith, a trust not only in the 
absence of dear proof but also in the presence of facts 
that apoem to be contradictory to its assumption. Of 
course, this is only the first stage in the process of ' 
the 'attainment of religious truth. What begins as an 
experiment is followed by an ^erience which 
justifies the experiment and which in its turn certifies 
itsdf ns true by its ability to function in life and 
illuminate more and more of. Ecalitv. It is this 
characteristic of religious truth that finds expression 
in Ansdm’s saying, “Credo nt intelligam.” 
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The 


Modem Marathi Poetry 
gromng vernacular literatures of India 


are one of the most promising signs of the 
artistic and intellectual awakening of the people 
of the different parts of India. Professor 
Madhava Rao T. Patwardhan writes in Trireni 
on Maraffii poetry : 

Modem Marathi poetry is essentiallv lyrical It 
is influenced by Engii^ lyrical jroetiy of the Bomantic 
Period. It b^an some fifty years ago with the 
loose but graceful rendering of some English lyrics 
into Marathi verse fav Vishnu Moreahwar Mahajani 
of Atola in Berax. Modem Marathi poetry written 
on the Sanskrit classical models is of even earlier 
origin. It has not yet gone out of vogue and its, 
great representative today is Sadhudas (b. 18S1) of 
Sangli who in his Eanavihar,’ ‘Vanavihar’ and 
‘Qrmavihar’ has attempted to narrate on a grand 
scale the andent sto^ of the Eamayana. Tilak, 
Keshavasut, Madhavanuj, Chandrasekhar, Vinayak 
Bee, G^amhe and Dutta are aU representatives ot 
the new Ijrical schooL They were bom between 
the years 1865—1875. -Of these onlv three, 
Chandrasekhar (b. 1871), Bee (b. 1872) and Tambe 
(b. 1874) are still living. ; . , . 

. Sumant (b. 18^), .Sadhudas (b. 18S4), Govindagraj 
(fa. im), Tekade (b 1837), (Kwari (b. 1SS7) and 
Balakavi Thombare (b. 1891) were the poets who now 
began to attract the smMl poety-reading public. 
From amongst these Govindagraj, Ecndalkar and 
Balakavi were the leading poets of the present 
century. They were more ^ted. more assertive and 
more combative than thdr predecessors; and thev 
were greatly instrumental in making modem Maratlu 
poetry popular with the rising generation of the 
-sludEoit world. Govindagraj soon gave up writing 
poet^ and took to writing plays in which field his 
brilliance was crowned with unxiai^ded success. 
Again, it was the youngest, Balakavi, who was the 
first to pass away. • JEe was accidentally run over by 
a train in 1918. In 1919 passed away the great 
Govindagraja and also Tilak, and in 19^ the 
rigorotis' and prolific Bendalkxira was gathered to the 
majoriH'.... 

In 1920 was published the first volume of Tambe's 
poetry. He is vinayaka’s junior by two years and 
was 'bom a year before Dutta. He hmis from 
Central India and belongs to what is known as the 
Greater Maharashtra. For years he had been 
composing Ij-rics. They were known to his few 
friends and admirers ; but he was not at aU airsdous 
to see them pnhliAed, At last, in 1920, Prof. V. 6. 
ilydev of the Indian Women’s University collected 
the stray lyricS; published them in hook form and 
commcncid to give them publidty fay red ting them 
V«forc the students ofthePoona Colleges. What irith the 
exquisite lyridsm in Tambe’s poSry and what with 
the reciters sweet voice and expressive, almost 
theatrical gestures— the redtations were a grand 
success. Tambe’s -haunting song ‘O fix not on me 
those forceful eyes of thme’ was soon on the lips of 
all lovers of poctrv. 

Just about that time was formed at Poona the 
'Maharashtra Sharada Mandir^— an assodation 
primarily of poets ; bnt people like Prof. Vamnnn 
alalhara JosM and Prof. Datia Vamana Potadar 
vvho do not write verse and arc vet intertsted in 
Jfarathi poetry, could and did join it. Its members 
used to meet on Sundays to read, to hear, to 
atsenss and to enioy modem poetry. Ananta-tanay, 


Shridhar Banade, Girish and Adnyatavasi were 
among its moving spirits. The last named published 
in 1923, under the auspices of the Mandal, “Maha; 
raditxa Sharada’- an anthology of modem Marathi 
poe^, and Girisha published in the same year 
similarly his_ 'Unfortunate Bamala’ a po pular img 
poem aescribing the sufierings of a Hindu child^ 
widow.— 

In 1927 was published the second volume of Tambe's 
poetry — a veritable mine of gold. Most of these 
lyrics are simply matchless. They are of enduring 
interest. The poet had been confined to bed with a 
serious iUneEs, and these utterances inspired by the 
gleam that was dimly visible through the shadow 
of death, are as sublime as they are pathetic. They 
are richer in colour, imagery and intosity than the 
songs of Sumanfs ‘Bhavaninada,’ which were 
published in the pages of ‘Eavya-Batnavali’ a little 
earlier. As the remtations have turned people away 
from active reading to passive listening, these two 
books unfoitunatdy, in the absence of a champmn 
reciter, have not yet received fiheir due ; while 
Tiwari’s spirited bnt prosaic ‘War-songs’ have run 
through three or four editions ! 

Madhav Johan’s 'Sudharak’ was pubhshed _ in 
1928. It is a strange mixtnre of romance and satire, 
origin^ in conception and execution bnt 
annoying and bewUdermg to hide-hound critics. 
The same year saw the publication of the ‘Mango- 
grove’ of Girish. It is a love-story of vilLige-life- 
Eirly _ in 1929 came ‘Yashodhan’ — a comprehensive 
collection of Yashavant’s lyrics. That the edifion 
was_ exhausted within nine mouths and bears amjme 
testimony to Yashavant’s great popularity. In the 
same year, was published lie MMathi version of 
‘Umar Khayyam' from the original Persian. In 1930. 
Girish published a comprensive collection of his stray 
lyrics in ‘Eanehanaganga.’ 


The Indo-Javanese CivilizalioJi 

To the same paper. Mi-. T. N. Earaachandran 
contributes a very interesting article on the 
“Golden Age of Hindu-JaTonese Art” Mr. 
Eamchandran writes: 

Many of the present geo, graphical names in Java 
«uinot but instil in our minds a feeling of apprecia- 
tion derived from the conviction that they should 
have been largely derived from or inspired by Indian 
originals. 'The highest jic.-ik of the isle i's called 
Semeru or Sment. It is needless for me to point 
out that one is at once reminded of the Mount 
Sumcrit of Indian mythology. 

Java is divided into many districts, one of which 
the eastcm-mosl one. is called jS&wrf-? Sardy this 
is the .Javanese form of the Sanskrit Vasufa, the 
King of the serpents. _ The attribution of this name 
to that part of the isle is explained by Dr. Vogel 
as probably due to the existence of -‘some sanctuary 
dedicated to the serpent deity” (VasvH). 

The central river in Java, and for the matter of 
that the principal river of Java, which takes its origin 
from the southern slopes of a mountain cafiod Prabu, 
bears the illustrious name Seraytt, a name evidently 
derivctl from the Sanskrit Sarayu, the glorious river 
now Icnown as the Gogra, on the bante of whicli 
•was situated Ayodhyn, the seat of Sri Eamx 

'The .Tavanesc and the Mahay languages are “as 
full of words of Sanskrit origin as the English is o 
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words. ' As is tlic oasp wiUi Sanskrit words, become tlie jjoxicrful insti-uraeiit of a rcvoluUon, the 
in alalay words the accent falls on the last syllabic like of which the \\orld has not yet witnessed. One 
hut one. The name Ar/wta, for carntnplc, will bo who desires stc.ady and substantial progress must 
jpronouncetl by the Javanese ns Aijuna. Other necessarily be conscious of such possibilities, irrcspec- 
featnres worth mentioning an' that the pronunciation five of the fact whether he is a Jaider of the jicople 
of roost the Javanese uords has untierponc change, or a rcprcsentatu’c of the BritiA Government, 
that the oripnnl meanings of the words have too llistory repeats itself: it is not wise to presume that 
often been modified and that the aspiration of the huge population of India will not struggle for a 
aspirate consonants is not found. better and freer existence even by means which may 

Tl)c_ old Javanese language^ is denoted by two be condemned by social and moral thinkers, providra 
fi.anskrit words, Basn, J\nn, i r , ‘‘the hangiingc of the c.visling consciousness for such progress is not 
IKiotiy.” Wc fil-so find that the term Kan is often dirccfeil in time in the right channel, 
used as synonym for^ IW. MTiatover literature was From this point of riew, the resolution of the 
trfttsurcd in that Kan language it wai. uc may Congress on Fundamental Rights and Duties and the 
assert, largely dcri\cd from or inspired by Indian economic programme may be considered to be the 
originals. Wo meet with Fan.^lrrif names p.articularly most important effort on the part of the Congress to 
among the bitwlaa and dcsigimfions of the nobility direct the attention of the masses on certain benefit 
and the high functionaries of .lava. for the raalizafion of wliich the Congress undertakes 

Rulers and other chiefs of Central .lava arc known to work. Whatever form the political constitution of 
by tbo titles, raia, prahtu adipati, and ana. Tlic the country may t.tkc in the near future, we are 
Indian or panskrit, cqnivalont.s of these arc raja, instificd in assuming that fundamental changes in the 
prolhu, adhtpali and aryn. _ Hereditary rulers ana life of people are likely to be made in the next decade 
chiefs are known as hupuU (Skrt. Bhupati). The by the future Government of India. In the gigantic 
designations most common among oflicials are montri, effort to lay down new foundations on whicli to build 
pah, thjah^a (Skt. adhyaksha), and iccdono (Skt. the slnicliire of the Indian society of the future, the 
radatta). best minds In the country must work in the closest 

In the ease of jwrsonal names, wc find that there harmony, with the greatest foresight, and with a 
arc not only names of .iVrabio origin but also names proper ^asp of the complex problems that must be 
of Sanskrit origin. Tlic .Tavancse nobility always solved. If wc further .assume uiat the economic ideas 
appear to have h.ad a distinct preference for sneli contained in the Congress rcsolntion _ are bound to be 
names ns Sitryannaln, Suryaputra, etc. It may be iircsscd for adoption in connection with this effort, wt 

asked how these narae.s. altliough they are of Sanskrit are providwl with a b.asis for reflection 

elements, appc-alcd to the Jav.ancse nobility, e.spccially . So far ns the fnndnmcntnl b.asis of- economic life 
avlicn wc find that such names arc not nowadnj's used is concerned, we have on the one hand forms of 
in India. The answer that Dutch nrchajologists extreme capit.ahstic organization,- and on the othci', 
including Dr. Voget giro to this question is “The forms of extreme socialistic organization. Most 
use of such names is, no doubt, primarily duo to countries have felt the evils of the formerj but they 
Hindu influence, but in their present form they have also foimd it difficult to adopt in practice the 
must bo the outcome of a prolonged independent socialistic doctrine. By force of circumstances, they 
devdopment,” have been inevitably led to steer a middle course, 

The architectural tenn. mattdapa, which mcains “a which may be described either as enlightened eapita- 

pillared hall” is of special interest to the student of lism or modified socialism in which society continues 

.favancso architecture. Its Javanese equivalent is ■ to be organized on the existing basis, irith the accep- 

pcndapa, a name which is applied to a big piUared- tance of the right to private property and its natural 

nail attached to the house, in front of it, in which coroilarics, but in which adequate, steps are taken to 
the Javanese chiefs are wont to receive their guests. sco that the evils of such a system are minimized by 
A telling evidence of the influence of Hindu various forms of State action. This experience of other 
culture on that of Java is furnished by countries is a volnable guide to us at this critical 

.Tavancse mythology. Sri Rama, the hero of the juncture in our history. Whatever our individual 

Hindu epic Jiamapaiia and the five Pandava brothers, predilection, wc c.an not get away from the fact that 
Yudhishtliira, Dhunn, Aijuna^ Nakula and S.ah.adeva the future will have to be built on the present. In 
“enjoy among the population of _ Java _ ns great a other words, the problem will have to be faced 
popularity as in the land of their origin.” Indeed whether we arc likely to progress with a silent, and 
the legends narrated in the two epics, the Itamayaiia therefore, non-violent revolution in our economic life 
and tic MaJmbJmrafa, have hreome so popular in by adopting a middle course referred to above, oi 
,Tava and the stories have been so completely whether wc are likely to progress by adopting a more 
assimilated by the Javanese that their foreign origin radical policy.... 

has been forgotten, and "for the great mass of the Tlie Congress outlook approximate to the middle 

population the Pandava and I^ma are truly nation.al course referred to above and does not confcmplnte a 
heroes, born and bred in the i»!o of Jnv.a.” violent revolution. With non-violence as the basic 

creed of the Congress, it was obviously impossible for 
— the Congress to think of sudden changes of a violent 

character in the economic life of the country. 

Congress and the Masses 


Professor C. N. Vakil tvrites in The New 
World on tlie Ckrogress and the working classes. 
In course of this article he says : 

Two alternatives could be imagined: the masses 
may be crashed out of existence by sheer ivant in 
course of time ; or they may grow desperate and 


Unemployment, and How to Prevent It. 

“Retrenchment can not be an immediate 

remedy _ to trade depression It is the uneven 

distribution that is the primary and the most 
outstanding cause of trade depression.” Mr. 
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TamTiadas M. Metlaa, in Ms aiticlo “Tbe Tragedy 
if Unemployment” published in ihe Indian Labour 
Tournal,” proposing the subject matter in the 
ibove vein, proves to the hilt the bane of 
;apitalism : 

If a factory employing 200, (XW men produces Ks. 5 
irores ■worth of goods and if the ■w^th is evenly 
iistributed between the workers and the 10,000 share- 
lolders interested in the concern, all the goods pro- 
ceed will ultimately find buyers. But if on the 
ither hand, the share-holders take away the_ larger 
dice of ’the 5 crores and the smaller portion is paid 
w wages to the 200,000 workers, goods avill not be 
loraplctely consumed. The ten thousand share-holders 
lave no need to consume more than a certain quantity 
md the workers -numbering 200,000 have the need 
o purchase but cannot afford to do so owing to 
lower purchasing power available to them. The ten 
thousand share-holders in spite of their extravagant 
life, find a surplus left, as their income is mudi more 
hau -what is necessary for their needs and they 
Invest the surplus . amount in some enterprise. The 
results in tlie new investment arc nearly the same 
«'r., a -disproportionate distribution fetching surplus 
to the few and leaving the many in want. Y^r 
after year, this , process repeats and reaches a point 
whenlhe world’s market is glutted ivith commodities 
which cannot he sold away for some time. Thus 
comes trade depression followed by unemployment. 

This state of affairs continues until the goods 
dumped in the market arc cleared at uncompetitive 
prices and the trade again revives. It is therefore 
a vicious circle and the cycle of boom and slump in 
trade repeats almost at regular inten'als. So much 
so that- in European countries which are supposed 
to be free from superstition it is believed that the 
slump in trade is due to spots in the Sun which 
come once in 7 rears or so. Even the educated arc 
inclined to believe in this superstition rather than 
recognize the defects of the economic system. Then 
prices decline, factories either close down ' or -the 
employers resort to retrenchment of hands or intro- 
duction of short time. This gives relief after a few 
years ; trade again revives only ' to he caught in 
another glut after a few years ; the imemployment 
problem can never bo solved. - The perennial tragedy 
continues. 

He then proceeds to seek a remedy : 

It is high time tlir.t India seriously took to the 
question of rc-org.anization of society. Ke-oiganiza- 
tion is not advocated ■with a view to nationalize 
through the host machinery and regulate prices 
.according to demand hut to climate private pro- 
fiteering and to place .at the disposal of the nation 
all means of production ; in plain language, .all staple 
industries nationalized and speial services rendered. 

The fight for Swaraj and nationalization of 
inrlnstriea should go side by side. Swaraj without 
nationalisation and avithout a socialist programme 
will not carry us any farther than ave ate at present. 
The malndy of unemployment can only he cured hy 
socialism actually accomplished. 


Laughter, 

The aaature of laughter has baffled analysis. 
But there is no doubt about its utility , says a 
in 77)c Indian Ladies Magazine: 


The avorld avill be in misery avithouf laughter, si 
gravey.ard, avith. men in it as ghosts. Laughter is 
the supreme sign of contentment and happiness, the 
ever fill! rcsera-oir of all ciu-tlilv felicity and rejoicing. 
God in His mercy created, this avorld, so that Has 
children might not brood over their troubles, but 
live and yet laugh. The choleric man, avho frets 
and fumes and wastes his lungs in mad ravings, 
can find peace in its tenda’ caress. The weary 
soul, the aching head and the careavorn spirit can 
gam frash vigour from its bubbling fountain. The 
crying child, aa’hose ohstanaev can ave,ar out all 
human patience, can be soothed by its honied drops. 
The weary official finds life freshened hy its welcome 
sounds from the bps of a loved one. The man at 
the counter, maddened by the monotony of the 
day, aavaits its luring call at every step. Laughter 
indeed is an asset to eternal happiness. To live 
with it, nay to live in it, should be the aim of all. 
Yet, it must he remembered, that with laughter -go 
other things ; true laughter really being the outcome 
of a rare combination of happy qualities. 

Of all poetic creations, none have over been so 
endeared to us as the immortal Falstaff, tlic ■“King 
of Clowns”, invoked by that “immortal bard of 
Avon,” Shakespeare. How enchanting, and how 
lively his wit is ! How simple and how crisp ! 
Fallstaff seems to be the embodiment of all humour 
and laughter. Falstaff is a type for all times, a 
rare specimen of human felicity, rid Of all the 
complicated fabric of intcUcctnal monstrosities and 
ethical incongruities. With his wonderful gift of 
ready and harmless humour, his power of expression 
as harmless and appealing too, his manner curiously 
winnjng and endearing, he is indeed a most pleasing 
creation of the immortal poet’s imagination. A 
friend like Falstaff, free from Philistine sentiments 
and bovine stupidity, may prove a friend indeed 1 

But unfortunately enough, Shakespeare has cast 
a gloom upon the Uvely career of Falstaff by the 
sad aspect he has given to the end of the big “horse- 
back-breaker.” Quite contrary < to the optimistic 
expectations of the reader, Falstaff dies of a broken 
heart, indeed a most sad end for such a merry soul. 
It is indeed most painful that a whole career spent 
in Wassail-revelry, in drinking and bottle-emptying, 
in lively wit and vociferous laughter, should end 
in this manner. 

"When his dear chum, his loved Prince TTnl, 
assumed sovereignty, and put on feigned appearance 
to be rid of his old play-fellow and his boon 
companion, Falstaff should have laughed first and 
then given up the ghost. Indeed, he ought to have 
laughed and laughed and laughed, fill the vapour 
of life passed out of his huge carcase ! 


Origin of Urdu Literature 

Mr. S. Ehuda Bukhsli describes the origin 
of Urdu Literature in The Muslim University 
Journal. He says that while Urdu poetry 
originated in South India, Urdu prose was 
bom in the Fort ^Yi]liam College, Ckilcutta. 

The first impulse to litorarv coinposition in Urdu 
is mven not by Delhi, hut by the Muslim Courts of 
Gplkonda and Bijapur. The ‘ newly-risen literature, 
it IS to be Doted however, Is neither the literature 
of the people nor a revealer of their ideas, for the 
people at Golkonda spoke Telugu, and at Bijapur 
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Kmnuci:^- tKith rini\uli!m laniinnctv, }iol(S apart 
from thf Aryan (oni^ucs of the Xortii. From its 
rrry inwption tin's liloriilure nas modollcd iijion 
J’l !•>:»!!, InJcisl, it l)0rron<x1 nholoanlo from it; 
it IxirroMixt forms umi loinontions of poetic 
•liotion ; tlm Qi^ula or jmulatory o<lc ; (j/ioro/ or 
lovo-s>mm t ; the .^fnrfi'yi or tlirKo ; the Mafiinri 
or )i'irniti\(^}Mcm. viih coiiplctl rhymes ; the Jlija 
Or ‘‘atiri"’ ; the Rithn'i or epienmn. 

fi'olhciuilft _ iKs-ame a literary foens. Qnll Qvith 
Hhah and liis huccessnr Ahdu’lah Qti.l) were liotli 
)) 0 ''*s of dMiiiction, Fnriiii; the n-ipi of Qutb Shah, 
fhn Nislnti eomnosojl h\o' works, still ro;rar<lc<l a« 
models in n.ahhni dialect ; the. Tulimmnh awl 

Toe Court of Bij.apttr wn< n hrilliani 
iiter.iry ernfre_ too. Ilirahini Adil .Shah /159D-1C2C) 
wrote the .Von-ru'! or ‘nine savour?.’ The cowrt. 
jui-'t of his PUcoi'-’-nr. .\li Adil Shah, was a Brahman, 
lioi tic.a!lj kpioivii as Nn-rati, antlior of Oi/hlutn-i-Isl'i}^ 
n Mnsnnri of rare note * and distinetion. The.-e, 
were the heralds and p'lmcers. It w.rs, liowever, 
fcrera-ed for Wall of Anraneaind {n'rcii lCSO-1720) 
and his_ contemporary and townsman Sira} to fi.x: 
the )K.s'tiral standard which rweived the hnmajre of 
Ih'dr eomitrymi-n for nc.arly a coujde of centuries. 
Indn'il, competent jndttcs are iinanimon? in their 
venhet that the development of Urdu jvietry in 
Xorthern India in the XVIlIth century wits pre- 
eminently duo to WaliV initiative and infinehco. 

Frrin Prose was taken in Imnd and forfoal at the 
sehnol of tlio Fort Wiliam Collejro in Calcutta. 
There eminent scliohirs were ?uimnonc<l to prcp.iro 
\ernricuiar texf-liooks for ofiieinls. Momentous wa« 
this step, for it not only dcvclofxxl^ llic vernncnlnrs, 
hut. witli the introduction of litho'n’aphy aliout 
IS;’, 7. lirouciit booth witiiin (lie reach of the rcadinp 
public, lint the lig'hf Ihnt i)lnmine<) and hri"htone<l 
the British c.rpital was the Tmlit that came from 
Delhi, the deserted abode of Motihul Imperialism. 

Mir Amm.'in, Afso? (d. ISOO), .Taw an, all natives 
pf Delhi, lilessnl the cradle of our lamruacc, moulded 
its style, can'cd its destiny. Tlicy pave to it simplicity 
and suppioness ; slripiwl it of its Persian plume, 
ilorid ornamentation; made it cle.ir, edivtivc. crisp. 
And thus a literary style w.as evohod capable of the 
hiniiest development. ' Up to the first half of the 
XIXth century tliis stylo retained its siipcrmncy 
nnhroken. 


The Inhabitauts of New Guinea 

Tho people of New Guinea hnvc no native 
culture, no written symbols, no legends of a 
instoriiml nature, only a _ few fairy tales, says 
Atiss Isabel Kobortson in lior “New Guinea,” 
published in The SehoJar. In Arithmetic they 
count on their fingers, one, tivo, three, two and 
two (4), one hand finished (.'>), and so on upto 
20, which, being tho full njnnber of fingers and 
toes, has tho cheerful designation _ “one man 
dead.’ Though they are a primitive people, 
the author procewls : 


_Yct primitive a.s they arc, they have a polity of 
their own, and quite a good one it is, a form’ of 
village _ communism. The land is mostly very 
niountainoiis, hut along the hc-ach and nt the river 
months is a narrow strip of ricli garden land,. This 
belonirs to the village. About one-sixth of it is 
enough to supply their needs in any one year, so 
after a Rca.soii’s tillage the ground lies fallow for four 
or five yc-ars, while ofhc’r land is used in turn. The 
village itself is placed near some spring, close beside 
the hc;ich, the thatcheil houses nestling beneath the 
shade of bc.autifiil tropical trees, cacli liousc surround- 
ed by the owncr'.s coco.amit palms. The hou.ses are 
not close together as in Indian villages, but arc 
about tell yards apart. Primitive life like this is 
never nioiiofonoiis ; the varying sea-sons of tho yaar 
hring their vnrving occupations. In tho wet season, 
Cliristma.s to Ilnstcr, every one has influenza and 
malaria, and tlie fishing nets are mended, weak jilaces 
being taken out and replaced by now string. The 
old string is used for playing cat's cradles, whicli 
they weave on fingers and toes in a bewildering 
variely of fascinating patterns. AVTion tho rains are 
over, gankii work hemns for the new season, and in 
the sol whitebait throng flic rooiifhs of lie .streams 
for a week or two. During tho=o _ weeks all the 
coast.al P.apuans (so c,alled from their friz/y liair) 
are hiisv netting them and tying_ them up in le.avc8 
ready for cooking. Tlic mountain Papuans then 
descend to llie beaches and b.artcr their goods for 
a share of the fish. At all times during the year, a 
certain amount of banting and _ fishuig goes on. 
Sometimes all the women go fishing for a day, and 
with the catch they next day prepare a feast of fish 
for the men. Another day tho men will go hunting 
and next day rclnni the womeji’s hospitality. As 
the dry ao.v^on is drawing to a close, towards the end 
of Scii’temhcr, tlie long, coarse pr.i.s3 of the lower hiUs 
is firol, the liz.nrds, snakes, birds and bandcioofs flee 
in terror before the flames, round the edge of whicli 
the villagers stand wailing to spo.ar them. _ Now, too. 
the river has sunk to a naiTOW_ trickle in its wide 
stonv bed, so one day the whole village turns out and 
Inulds a low stone dam across the shallow- river 
turning it to the other side of its bed. Below the 
dam the fish are left flopping in the dn- river bed hut 
arc not left Ilopjiing long. Lastly, the dry monsoon 
dies down ami a magfc-al stillness descends on sea 
and land. This i.s tho season when the flying fish 
lays . her eggs fa-stening them to drifting twigs and 
sca-weed. All tho men and boys, taking branches 
to support them, swim out to sea collecting the eggs 
(gclnnini). So calm is tho sea that tlicv do not 
hesitate to venture a couple of ' miles from the shore, 
and they eomc back with good store of gelnniru for 
the evening meal. Tlion the fire is lighted before the 
doorway beneath the dark mystery of the night-hidden 
trees, the cooking pot is filled with daintily prepared 
food, and while it cooks, the family ^ther tmmd 
enjoying the cool, soft air of evening and the near 
approach of the evening meal. Then is llie time to 
descend to tho village, join a group of one’s friends 
round their fire, add one’s food to tho common stock 
'.and when the meal is over, listen to fairy stories, or, 
stories of tho cannibal days of their youth, while the 
moonlight silvers the coco.inut fronds and tho phos- 
phorescent wavelets lap the creamy coral sands. 
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])a‘!«o(i it decision, providinp for the introduction of 
oomitulsory universitl eduention in the USSR. 

After quoting the icitorts of A. Bubnov and N. 
Skrymiik, Hoiky proooais; “Tiic.«o icpoits need 
no uirtlicr cxitlaniitions Tlicy sticss once more 
mid plmrply enough the dtfl'etenco IteUveon the 
State sy.stcin of tlio USSR and that of capitalist 
countries. At tlte same time they fell us upon 
nduit, besides the industiial ccpiipping of the 
country, is CKpende<l the bit. of meat, or of butter 
of which you, the reader, arc short at this moment. 

Tlte &viets have made a gicat and necessary 
from the revolutionary point of view stride along the 
roiid leading towards arming intellectually the millions 
of the young people of this country. “A seven-year 
school for everyone” is a task of greatest historic 
importance. 

Of course, wo cannot stop at the seven Year elemen- 
tary school. The H’lO million.s strong jiopulation of oiir 
country need hundretls of thousands of highly 
qualified workers of science, technics, arts. We nave 
mucli to learn, we only begin to acqu-aint ourselves 
with our country, to discover its natural resources, to 
study them. 

Cioncluding his article Gorky writes : Our natiinal 
re-oiirces arc the cause of the capitalists’ envy, our 
political system is the e.uise of their luitrcd ; every 
vonng pioneer is familiar with this. And he asks : 
Will the c.apitalist.s resolve themselves to organize a 
war against the USSR ? 

Bringing further statistics on the growth of 
nimameuts in capit.dist St.ites Gork>- comes to the 
conclusion, that c.ipitahsts have resolved themselves 
fni everything (f. c. for a war apaiiist the USSR), 
and that they tliink of nothing else, ivlion they arc 
arming themselves continuously, hypocritically talking 
peace and disarmaments meanwhile. 

Goikv appeals to the toilers of the whole world 
asking tiiem to fight against war preparations, directed 
against the country showing the road to the regenera- 
tion of toiling humanity. 


A Guerry About Universal Education 
.tVftcr reading about the superhumau efforts 
made by the Icadeis of the Soviet Union to 
remove illiteracy' in Russia, it may be sometliing 
in the uatuie of iv shock to come across a very' 
expiession of doubt legiirding the value of 
universal liteiacy'. But iMi. Heseltine’s queiry 
cannot be cavalierly biushed aside. He writes 
in America : 


Here, looking at the thing called education in a 
general way, it seems to mo that the first and 
OTe.itest modern blunder is to consider “letters” as 
essential *o education Tlic first step m modern 
education is apparently to teach childien to read and 
nrite As evidence of advance in education and 
civilization wo aic lold that in the days of our 
gi.mdp.aients only five, or ten, or some other small 
percentage, could* read and unte Xow ev'cry' child 
IS taught to reitl and -nrifc, thought it would be an 
exaggeration to say that every child learns to read 
amf write, . 

The modern educational expert imaguics that this 
trick of letters is a step towaius education, wbcre.T.s it 
IS a mere trick like .anv other such, as te.aelimg 
children to stand on fFicir heads or p;dm playing 
cards. The result of tuo or three gcnciations of 
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cilncation on this h,^sis is not a population that can 
even road and write. The small proportion of the 
poiuihifion in the piofessional classes may read and 
svTitc tolerably well. The rest rarely have occasion 
to do cither and any' teacher tvho has to read father's 
or mother’s written excuse for Tommy's non-attendance 
or lateness at school, must weep to think what the 
production of tliat piece of illiteracy has cost- 

Tlic maximum result that is obtained by teaclung 
the masses to read and write is that most of them 
can read the newspapers, though they cannot, indeed, 
understand them. The masses learn just enough to 
be able to read and swallow wliatever dope the press 
prepares for them. They know just enough letters 
to be able to read a lying advertisement Qierh.aps 
there are none in America— England is full of them), 
but they do not know enough to realize when an 
advertisement is lying. 

This business of teaching every child indiscrimin- 
ately to read and write result in 'notlung more than 
mass illiteracy. The man who reads and writes very 
badly, as (he great majority do today', is more 
illiterate than the man who does not read or write 
at all. Nobody would have dreamed of reproaching 
the er.affsman of the pie-machine age uith being 
illiterate because they could not read or wntc any 
moic than one would reproach the editor of America 
for not being able to weave cloth. The tasks are 
quite distinct and were never in themselves essential 
to the process of education. But it is quite true 
that more than one modern captain of industry can 
neither read nor write— there is in London a rich 
theatre magnate who must have his letters read to 
him and sign his name with a cross. Yet it would 
bo dangerous on that account to c.all him uneducated. 


Women Workers in Japan 
77/e Japa/i 2Iagax.inc has an intere.sting note 
on the inciease of women worker? in Japan : 

An interesting if not disturbing feature of Japanese 
civilization at present is the rate at which women are 
supplantmg men in various occupations formerly ' 
served by' male workers. This is especially true of 
such c.allings as clerks, bus and tram conductors and 
so on. The uages which uomen command are so 
much lower than what men receive, that the present 
economic depression gives them pieferciice. At 
present tlie lowest wage is for a young housemaid of 
15 who will get 5 ven a month and food, whde the 
highest unge uill be 200 yen for an expert ladv 
secretary' to a prosperous business man. Housemaids 
over 20'years of age, with good experience, get over 
15 yen a montli and lood. Women hus conductors 
get from 50 to 80 yen a month accordmg to age and 
experience, uith pay for over time Barbers’ assistants 

§ ct from 10 to 20 yen a month with food ; uhile 
ooking clerks are paid from 20 to 30 yen a month, 
and liavc to make uji any dehcits in the day's sales 
of tickets, through their own mistakes in accounting. 
Such mistakes are frequent. The girl at the gasoline 
stand gets an average salary and a bonus bn the 
amount of petiol sold. Elevator gills get about 30 
yen a month, and waitresses at restaurants about 20 
y'cn a month with a commission of ten per cent on 
sales. Girls are also employed for collecting assess- 
ments for insurance companies and charity associations, 
going about on bicycles idl day. Jfost of tlie above 
workeis do eight hours a day. The numbci .oGuii- 
cmploycd among uomen is quite largos 
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and of conrso amonsr men the nncmplovcd_ arc 
are still larircr. Yet. as in Eii'rluncI, if a 
housewife wants a pood maid she has some diflicultv 
in finding one , and forcipn honsowivco have still 
greater diflieulty in ohtaininp suitable servants; and 
when they do find a good hoiisomaid. she a«ks about 
50 yen a month. 


Two Eoads to Disarmament 

The late^t issue to hand of Tlir World Tomorroir 
is a disarmanaant numb'^r, containing a symposinm 
on the difierent aspects of that important subject 
from such well-known wi iters as Professor t^idncy 
B. Fay. Ronnan Thomas, Hamilton Fyfe, Kirby 
Page and others. In one of the articles Mr. 
Eaymond B. Fosdiek points out that there are 
two roads to disarmament. Ho says ; 

There are tiio suggested methods of achieving 
disarmament. One is gun-tor-giin reduction, a 
mathematical scaling down of existing forces and 
equipment. The other is the creation of definite ma- 
cluucrx for ordered peace. a« a result of which arma- 
monts'fall because the reasons tiiat Icil to them have 
ceased to exist. The first method is dramatic, negative, 
and narrow. It lc.aves iintoiicliod iiasic suspicions between 
nations. It provides no technique for the settlement 
of '\hmt 2 s. It does not interest itself in the causes 
which lead nations to wage war. It proeced.s on the 
questionable thesis that if you substitute pistols for 
nfles, or bbck-jacks for machine guns, men will not 
fight. 

' Tire second method is infinitely more difficult, far 
less dramatic, and promises no quick results. On the 
oilier hand it is sounder, more positive and more 
permanent. It looks to the future rather than to the 
present. It is concerned with concrete suhstitnfes 
lor war as a method of settling international difiicuUios. 
It seeks' to lessen friction between countries, to ease 
tension, to probe the economic and social rivalries 
that tempt nations to war-likc preparations. It 
believes that men will stop fighting only when they 
are convinced that there arc more ofiective methods 
of settling their disputes. 

For that reason this .second method concerns itself 
with a Court of International .Tustice. It luiilds a 
League of 'Yatioiis. If creates a General Act for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Dispute#. It 
develops an Optional Clause to further the work of 
the Court. Its whole emphasis is on the creation of 
iastltntions that will represent the collective judgments 
of the whole world. 

It is a pity that the United States should neglect 
the second and better method of disarraanieiit'and 
concentrate its attentions upon the first. Tliis lack of 
perspective, this national' astigmatism, avill not casilv 
he understood by the historians of the future. If a 
decade .ago we had thrown the weight of oiir prc 5 ti"e 
and power wholeheartedly behind the collective 
principle we should doubtless be far nearer the real 
goal of disarmament than we are today or are likely 
,to be as a result of the forthcoming conference. 
Certainly a better and more permanent basis for 
peace could have lieen laid during these last ten vears 
u our strength had been add^ to the strength of 
fifty-four olher nations 

I have no hope that the mechanical method of dis- 
armament will stop war. If the causes of war are 
not removed, or at least minimired. and if in the 


iiicaiitime wc devehqi no acceptable institutions to 
wlitcli resort can be hail in time of friction, nations 
will figiit with ulinU'ver weapons tliey have at band. 
■Under sncli circiimstaiiees to scale down from Iwelie- 
ineb gun# to eigbl-inch guns, or to impose a ten per 
cent dr a twenty pur cent cut in army personel, is 
to dodge tlio very essence id the prbldem. Indct'il 
such n solution i# iiitlnitely dangerous. It lulls us 
into a sense of security. IVe are hd to lieliove tiint 
we Imre have done something signifieant' to make the 
future safe. The dynamite i» still in I'm box, but 
wo fccl_ secure beliause wc have jiainted out the 
danger «ign on tlie eover. 


Another View of Disarmament 

While The World Tomorrow i# an entbu=iastic 
believer in pacifism, the Scicnhfic Amrrwan eon 
be regarded a= belonging more or le-s to the 
opposite eiiinp. It strikes n moie cautious ami 
sceptical nolo on the .subject: 

In a recent appo-it to the scientists of flic w'Orltl. 
Professor .Mbert Einslein nskcil them to discontinue 
tbtw resweVi for the I'Te.Wiou of ucvi ius.'inimeiits of 
war. Those who believe that flic danger of war 1= 
p.ast.'’ bo is quoted ns saving, “are living in a fool’s 
panidisc. We face toilay a militarism far more 
powerful and destructive 'than that which hronghf 
on the World War disaster." 

Wc shall, for the moment i>n=s, over flic npp.arciit 
inconsistency between Professor Einstein’s request 
.and his explanation (quoteil) of the reasons for 
if. and will agree, in part witli him. The signs do 
point to the danger of wars to come ; there is evidence 
of the c.xistcnce of more selfish, Xicl7.=ciican 
nationalism than ever before felt a superiority over 
and sought to dominate other nations. Professor 
Einstein is, _ however, a world-famoil a physicist, 
not a sociologist ; and he appearently does not accept 
the fact that this “militarism.” this contempt or hatred 
for other nations is in men, not in their accnmiil.afcd 
tnippings of war. Tho=c who desire war, wlio see it 
as their destiny, who like Alexander, weep when 
they can not tread the war path of the conqueror, 
ivilf continue to rattle their sharpened sabers. Others 
then, pcaccfuily inclined but chary ncvertlicless, arc 
forced to perfect their engines of desfnicfion simply 
in self defence. The man who goes out in a boat 
does not expert to drown but he carries a life 
reserver just the same; and the mere fact that 
e has it docs not bring on a sfonn! 

We hope =omc day to sec the abolition of war 
for all time, hut wc know tliaf only a change in 
human nature will make this ovisli ' come true. 
Armament is the eficct, not the cause of the warlike 
aspect of the world; and while disannament is a 
laudable aim, it must have a reasonable minimal 
limit until national animosfias liave ceased to exist 
and the long-heralded and lioped for hrofhcrhnod of 
man becomes a fact. 


Enforcement of Labour Legislation in India 
Dr. Enjanikantn Das, one of our valued contri- 
butors, writes on woman labour in India in the 
Inicrnaiional lAtbmir licncic. In course of 16= 
article he deals with the question of the enforce- 
ment of labour legislation in India : 
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Th" ini^t inuxlrtant question of labour legislation, 
houever, is administration, uliieh diflbrs foi diflbrent 
industries in India. Tlio om ctment of plantation 
legislation lies rrithin the power o* provincial Govern- 
ments, subject to the approv.al of the Central Govern- 
ment. When the indenture sv^t-m existed, jilnntation 
legislation miule spccifie iirons’on for the for« aiding 
of the recruits from the iilace of residence to the 
place of uork, and also for Imalth and sanitation on 
the plantations themselvch. IMtli the abolition of tlie 
indenture system, administiation has been greatly 
simplified. I’he enforeoment of tiie lau is left mostly 
to the n--nffino inspectors, consisting of deputy 
commissionei-s, assistant commissioners, civil senaufs 
and other agents Mining legislation is within the 
comiieteiico of tiie Central Government, and inspection 
is carried on under the sun'>rvision of tlic Chief 
Insjiector of Jlincs all over British India, which, for 
eonveniciu’c, is derided into two circuits. The staff 
consists of a Chief Inspector, thtec inspectors, and 
four junior inspector' The administr.ition of factoiy 
legislation is dillcrcnt fiom both kinds of legisl.ition 
mentioned above. While the enactment of the legis- 
lation is the concern of the Central Government, its 
.idministration is left to provincial Governments, 
which make special rules, snciect to the approval of 
Central Gov'crnmcnt, to give effect to the law. The 
inspecting staff differs in ditlcrcnt pionnccs, the 
largest being eleven in Bombay, one of whom is a 
woman. 

S-'ome idea of the efliciency of the inspection may 
be had from the proportion of industrial establishment, 
annually inspected ns compared with tlicir total 
nninhcr. As tar as the insjicction of the Assam tea 
gaidcns is concerned, if must be mentioned that under 
the Act of 1SS2 as modified in 19(11-1903 and 1915, 
tea gardens employing 50 persons or more aic liable 
to inspection only every two years. \ few gardens 
arc also S])eciallv selected for inspection in a particular 
year because of their health conditions in^ previous 
years. According to these rules, out of 8C8 Assam 
tea gardens, omjiloying 50 persons oi more, in 1929- 
1930 onlv 431 were’ liable to inspection, consisting of 
411 which wcic not inspected in the pieccding year 
and 2.3 which were specially selected for annual 
insiiection. Out of this luimhor, 421 were inspected. 
In other words, over 52 per cent, of tiie larger t«i 
gardens were left uninsjicctcd during the year. Simi- 
Iarh% out of 1,732 mines in 1929, only 1 ,016, or 59 
per cent, W’erc inspected, although some'of them were 
inspected more than once. The system of factory 
inspection, however, is much more s.nisfactory. Out 
of 7,863 factories in 1928, 7,093 or 90 per cent,, were 
inspected during the ye.ir. As a rule, permanent 
factories are inspected once a year and even more. It 
is only some of the se.asonal factories and out-of-the- 
way factories that escape annual inspection. 

’.Vnother important question m connection with the 
administiation of the law is enforcement. This 
involves prosecution and conviction for contraventions 
of the law, and the infliction of penalties. The number 
of persons convicted increased from 72 in 1924 to 99 
in 1929 in the mines, and from 22,3 in 1923 to 419 in 
1928 in the factories. This increase in the number 
ot convictions is mostly due to the strict enforcement 
of the law. 


The Cancer Discovery 

Few discoveries in the field of medieme have 
aroused more public interest in recent years than 


the new method of diagnosing cancel evolved by 
Dr. Beiidicn, a Dutch scientist. A contributor of 
Discovenj discusses the investigations of Dr. 
Bendion : 

Dr. Bcndien has discovered a method of di.ignosing 
cancer in the laboi.atory b.v the use of a specimen 
of blood drawn from the patient. These specimens 
arc submitted in the first instance to the action of 
certain chemical i e-agents, for example, acetic acid and 
sodium vanadate. This c.auses a precipitation. The 
precipitate is naxt dissolved m a two per cent 
solution of bicarbonate of sodium. It is then submitted 
to spectro-photometric e.xamination , a senes of 
sjicctrojrrams are made and a curve is plotted from 
which the diagnosis is made. Undeilying this highly 
tcchmeal procedure is the view that cancer is a local 
disease which, however, cannot develop nnles.s a 
specific abnormality of the serum is present. His 
test is directed towaids the detection of the specific 
abnorm.iiity', not of the actual cancer. 

It was subjected recently to a test at the instance 
of the Bntisli Eminrc Cancer Campaign, which body 
invited Dr. Alfred Pmey, Secretary ot the Investigation 
Committee ■ of the C.iinpaign, to visit Holland on its 
behalf. Dr. Bincy took with him thirty-eight tube- 
of blood scrum which had been collected by an 
independent iihysici.in from patients in normal health 
and from patients snfl'ering from various diseases, 
among them cancer. The question was- Could Dr. 
Bemlieu, by means of his test, pick out the cases of 
cancer from the other cases f Accompanying the 
tubes was a scaled envelope in wliicli was a li=t of the 
diagnoses already arrived at. 

Dr. Bendicn was able to examine only twenfy-ono 
of the specimens. Ho arrived at the conclusion that 
in five instances cancer was pre.sent. Those findings 
were subsequently, by refeience to the scaled hst, 
provwl to be correct. In one instance a tentative 
diagnosis of cancer was made. This patient had 
undergone an oper.ition for the removal of the prostate 
gland, hut it was not found jmssible to obtain absolute 
confirmation or disproof of Dr. Bendien's view. 

Here, as elsewhere in the field of cancer lescarch, 
a curious exception has been met with. Dr. Bendien’s 
test IS directecf _ to the discoverj’ of the foim of cancer 
known as caicinonia; it vnU not pick out the other 
form of c.incer known as sarcoma. There would seem 
to be no very clear reason for this diflerence, but the 
very fact ot the diflerence suggests a merit rather 
than a demerit. It is entirely in the tradition of 
cancer research. 

KaturaUy farther tests of Dr. Bendien’s work are 
about to be undertaken. For if it is established that 
cancer represents merdy a local expression of a general 
state a new view of the disease will have been arrived 
at and a new hope of treatment obtained. Dr. 
Bendien himsolf cherishes such a hope, and looks 
forward to the possession of a therapeutic method 
cap.ible of causmg the abnoiraal serum to become 
nonnal again and so, as it were, cutting off the 
iiccessarj- supplies, or rather perhaps abolishing the 
essential environment of the cancer. Recent 
criticisms of Dr. Bendien’s vvoik suggest that the test 
may not be specific for carcinoma as is claimed ; time 
must elapse before fin.al conclusions can bo reached. 

It will be seen tliat Bendien’s hope is diflerent from 
that cherished by Dr. Lnmsden, but is, in some sort, 
analogous to it. Dr. Lurasdeii aims at incieasing a 
natural power and producing a solid immunity. (Ijc 
has found that in the ca.scs m which cancers in mice 
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disappear it is no longer possible to implant fresh 
cancers). Dr. Bendien aimc at changing an abnormal 
state of the blood into a normal stats. Possibly the 
normal state is the state of high-rc'istance In that 
event the object of both irorkcrs is the same The 
impel tance of the cancer-re.'isting substance, whatever 
its nature may he, is thus, clearly, very great; the 
new synthetic" cancer-producing substance acquires 
from that importance an additional importance of its 
own. For if students of cancer are armed with 
weapons capable of originating the disease and of. in 
some c.iscs at any rate, abohshihg it. their opportunities 
of observation are greatly increased. 

It should be added ’ that the w orlt at the Cancer 
Hospital and the work of Dr. Lumsden is entirely 
espeninontaland is, so far, inapplicable to hum in cases. 
Dr. Bsndion’s work, on the other hand, may prove an 
immedinte boon if it enables the presence of cancer to 
be detected at an earlier stage thia is noiv possible. 
For experience has shown that very e.arly removal 
of a cancer is frequently attended by permanent 
cure. 


Chinese Boycott of Japanese Goods 

The Japan Weelhj Chronicle publishes a 
statement of the Japanese Consul at Shanghai 
describing the effect of the boycott on Japanese 
tiaclo in China: 

Japan and China have now practically severetl 
economic relations 3Ir. Hurai, Japanesb Consul- 
General in Shanghai, in his report dated October 
10th states that with the aggravation of the boycott 
Tnovement, all merchants except retailers who’ are 
patronired c.xehisivciy by .Tap.nicse residents, arc 
unable to c.arry on bilsincfe. and that maiiv small 
merchants Iiuv'e had to eitlicr reduce their business, 
or close their shops altogether. 

.Tnpanese spinning mills, Hr. Jilutal continues, 
are still going. Chinese workers are interested in 
the anti-J^lp.^nc^c movement but arc apprehensive 
of lock-outs and work so diligently that production 
has actually been increasing. .T.apancse spinners, 
howcvei, are iinaWe to sell their product in China. 
They aic shijiping about 20 per cent, to other 
markets hut SO per cent, is kept in stock. They 
may not exporionco any difhcuhy in theiT working 
funds, but Imve no w.a’ro-hon«e facilities to keep sjoeb 
which continues to increase. They may not be able 
to tontimic jwodiictioTi after the end of Hovemher. 

Cotton varn, cotton cloth, sugar, paper and 
suudrv goods shipped from .Tapan do not move at 
all, I’lUyers refuse to take delivery. Harine product 
suppliers arc in diflicultics, with goods relnrncd liy 
Imyers, Coal and chemicals have so far not been 
afiri'tcil much by the boycott. The Chinese Army 
hits uppro.neheil Japanese merchants for sulphuric 
acid ami liidrifchloric .icid. hut the latter refused to 
meet the demand. 

Wheat bran, rape seed, cotton seed cake and 
similar Cbiiicsie jirodiict.s Inid biiicrs only in Japan. 
hut tlirKifcmsl by the anti-.Jap.an"c=o Iroricfy suppliers 
are not approaching their Japanese customers. 

Japani-e hankers and stc-.imship eomp.inies are 
experiencing much ini oiivcntciiee by tlie resignation 
of Cbine-e employees, particularly compfadorcs, 
‘kmkers, inde<>d. are unable to discharge their 
diuU business without eompradorcs. the banking 
sysieai being quite difTtrciit from that in other 



countries. Further the Bank of China and other 
banks refuse to pay domestic exchanges or to sell 
dollar silver, so that .Japanese banks .are greatly 
hatnpered in their .business. The His-shiii Kisen 
Kaisha lias been obliged to susjiend some of its 
regular lines owing to the sharp decrease in passengers 
and cargoe.s. 

Chinese workers in various Japanese foctories 
other than spinning mills h.ave been indulging in 
sabotage, instigated by anti-Japancsc agitators, hlany 
small Japanese factories have been obliged to close. 

Japanese retail merchants with Cliinc=e customers 
report a complete stoppage of business. 


New York City AdministratioE 
Petty shoi tcomiugs of anj' Indian iidminib- 
tration have often been put forward by interested 
Britishers as a justification of British rule in 
India. It may, thcrefoi-c, be not absolutely without 
interest to lead the following account, published 
by The New RepuWie. of the mismanagenieiit _ of 
tlie affairs of Hew York by its administrative 
authorities : 

The exjiosnres being made fioni day to day 
concernuig the Hew York City_ administration by 
Judge Samuel Se-abury and his assistants have piled 
up a tremendous total" of un.accountahle sums of money 
which have been handled privately by city officials 
One estimate has placed the amounts ’ banked during 
six years by officials, who were at the same time 
Tammany "district ie,aders, at 8 1,BS5,875. There is 
also the 82,030,000 taken by the famous horse doctor. 
Doyle. But the eulminafiiig scandal has been the 
discovery that n certain Russell T. Shenvood, whom 
Judge Seabury has described as Mayor Walker's 
financial and business agents, lias had bank and 
brokerage accounts of over 1?1,0D0,0(X). Sherwood, who 
was to be subpoenaed, fled to Mexico, while Mayor 
Walker has done nothing toward getting him to 
return and has had “nothing to say.’' "Little fe heard 
of the “new” or reformed Tammany Hall which, 
according to rumour, was to deal only in “polite' 
graft. As one instance after another at siispiciousli 
Targe cash juggl'ings is uncovered, the clamour rises 
for the ousting of the city officials involved. In jhe 
meantime of cynical indifference preserved by You 
York's Democriitic leaders leads to the worst "possible 
interpretation of the known facts. Indeed, foimer 
Governor Smith, in a Tammany .speech on October 14. 
completely ignored the Scabnry revel.ations. If 
Tarnmany believes th.at he can lend them resjicct- 
ability by these tactics, it is deceiving itself. The 
effect is rather to lower Mr. Smith’s prestige in the 
eyes of all those who had regarded him .as one who 
had risen above the corruption of his organization. 


Economic Ffationaliam 

Piofessor T, E, Gicgoiy explains wJmf be 
menus by economie nationali.sm in Jnkrmfionnl 
Affairs, the journal of the Boyal Institute of 
International Affair-s : 

1 nndcrstantl by economic nationalism the point of 
view that it ought to he the object of statosmanslui’ 
in economic matters to mcroasethe i>oiier rather than 
the economic wcll-lieing of a given society. 
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As I luuloisfmul if, economic nationalism regards it 
as the duty of the State to foster the economic power 
of the Sfah rather than the economic irelfarc of the 
indiTiduals composing of the State. Of course, it is 
nceess.iry in democratic communities to reconcile the 
welfare of individuals with the ends of the State 
itself, and, therefore, it is sometimes argued that 
policies which further the economic power of the 
State are also policies which further the economic 
welfare of individuals There is a certain concurrence 
of ends, hut tlicic may also be opposition, and if there 
is opposition, the upholders of economic national- 
ism hold that the ideal of the world as it is— not an 
ideal world— should be power and not well-beinir. 

The first question to he coiisideied is this ; How is 
it possible to imagine a policy of economic nationa- 
lism arising ? What are the "circumstances and en- 
vironment in whicli doctrines of this .sort appear 
natural and desirable ? There arc three quite diflerent 
sets of considerations whicli niake policies of economic 
nationalism appear almost oliviously desirable. 

The first is this : Economic nationalism fits info 
that paiticiilar kind of State system winch is based 
upon race. It so liappens that in the modern world, 
both in Asia and in Eastern Europe, you liave tlie 
emergence of political idealism which are disguished 
forms of racial feeling, and under these eircuinstanccs, 
wherever yon have the emergence of r.icinl nationalism. 
YOU also have the emergence of economic nationalism. 
Economic nationalism is, therefore, part of tlie policy of 
racial ascendancy The wliolo psychology of national- 
ism. IS coloured "with consideiatio'ns of this kind ; you 
have to keep the political minority economically weak 
ill Older that yon may dominate it politically Tlic 
uhole of Eastern Europe and a large part of Asia is 
violently and morhidlv conscious of race, and racialism 
in politics inevitably leads to a policy which consists 
in ruining political opponents and ‘justifying this by 
an appeal to economic arguments 

Tlie second set of ciicurastanees whicli provides a 
soil in winch ceonoraic nationalism flourishes is an 
atmosphere in which war is either jiotentiall.v possible 
or aetu.ally e.Tjiected. Whenever you have fear of wai 
— and the neaici the fear the more attractive flic 
doctrine becomes — yon will certainly find in the minds 
of some people the belief that it is necessary 
to adapt economic policy to what will then be the 
dominant consideration in the minds of statesmen. 

The thud breeding ground for economic nationalism 
is found in an intensification of commerci.ol rivalry 
One of the rc.isons why economic nationalism is 
jiopulai in every part of the world today, even in 
nations which, like onr own, are not homogeneous, is 
that the woild economic situation is of such a 
character that it has definitely and quite jierccptibly 
intensified the commercial rivalry between the various 
Poucrs. Whenever and for whatever reason interna- 
tional competition hecoinc.s acute, you have a resur- 
gence and revival of nationalist idcas'in the sphere of 
economics. 


A Criticism of the League 
Dr. A. IMeudelssohu-Bartlioldy is one of the 
most eminent iniblioists of Germany. '^Vriting on 
tlio questiou whether Germany should remain in 
lhe League of hfations or not in the Schifcixei- 
itrhc Mountalicftc (translated inTlia internaiioaal 
Dk/Cfit), lie offeis the following ciitieism of that 
organivation : 


How do the past, present and fiitmo of the League 
present themselves ? Eoi the jiast, we have the 
records to fall hack on. What uas oiganizcd at Ver- 
saillis nas a league, not a nmon. It does not matter 
uliaf hiought about tills result . whether it was the 
Senate of the United States and its people supporting 
the Senate against Wilson, or the shortsightedness of 
intriguers uho believed they could organize a peace 
body by blackballing undesirable candidates, or the 
faulty construction and founation ot the Secret.iriat’s 
ofiice 01 the rules of procedure— m 1919 the League 
could not, by the uidest stretch of imagination, be 
called a union. The first step towards a union was 
the decision of the Swiss jieojile to become members : 
the cliaiacter ns a union grew when Austria and 
Germany were admitted , and Sweden, Holland, Swit- 
zerland and Xorway worked in that sense. It was 
hoped that the United States might become a member. 
Blit wc well know the forces at woik against such a 
move. 

But even should wc decide to let bygones be by- 
gones, we could not forget one fact which iiiled the 
carl} rears of the League . There was one great 
Power which again and again declared that the League 
did not giiariitec peace and security. And this was 
not Germany— at that time not even a" member of the 
League and probably for that very reason suspicious of 
the value of the Geiicva institution ; that great Powei’ 
w.is France. Wo have the world of France, of aU 
Erench Governments since 1919, that peace was not 
guaranteed ; that fheie was no real secuiity and that 
France was moved to enter the illusory security of the 
League only because England and the Unitccl States 
did hot keep their promise for tiiple alliance with 
Fiance. 

If the League does not give to it« own members, 
the security of peace, what then, we ask, is its icason 
for csistenec ? A union should have other aims and 
pmiioscs than to scpar.ite states by ever higher taritl 
walls and ever deepened ditches, walls of such thick- 
ness that no idea or eye may penetrate them. But a 
league ? IVliat is the purpose of a league except just 
that formal seciiritv which, according to French views, 
docs not exist ? The ‘'eluiracter'’ of the League is not 
quite clear , and by “charactei'’ we do hot mean 
certain meetings^ jiot German success or failure, but 
the present status of the tasks of the League and how 
its tasks ha\e been met. 


The Modem Press 

M. Daniel Hnlevy, the distingiiished Freiicli 
Aviitei, has written a book in which he has 
pointed out what lie considois one of the symp- 
toms of the (loeiiy of Fiend) gieatnes.s — the 
passing away of gieat figures (the title of liie 
book L Za Fin Xolnhks). In this book 
he points another featme of the piesent day 
political life which is almost a* sigiiificiuit a's 
the passing away of gieat political figures— 
the tiin’ality of the contomporar}'^ Press, His 
lemarks on this point, which are summarized 
hy a critic in LXJmnimi and translated in 
The Lhiug Aqc, apply not only to the Picss of 
France but to that of all countries: 

The same thing is even more true of the Press, 
Let 115 comiiare. as JL Ilalev}- docs, a jiohtie.ai 
newspaper of thirty or forty years ago with a modern 
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journni of infonnutioii. In tlu foimcr wc tiiul 
iloctrhinl nrtidi'' ]ioiitn.al Htiiihc- < ()nijil<'U'_ ri'pmi-' *'f 
parli.imontaTN (k'bnto~. ami nii-nllanii T(wiay noiit* 
of tbo.'O Uuuu;' lomaiu. What triw! aro il(«'triii:il 
articles- \Nhen thorr an- no ilootnnc' :m\ rnon* 
Whfit Rood aie compute rijiort' of ]iarliiimc)if,in 
dcUatts \\Ucn oiil\ tltc rr'iilt' arc important and 
rvlion onh 'rambler' on ibc 'lot k exebantre arc 
intcrC'lcd AVliat rivhI arc mi't cllann ' nineb nobi«l_\ 
reads ? ' 

Hen; no touch on the c\)i!anaiion of the plnno- 
menon. Modem ncn'jtapcr' arc made for jaH)))!!' nltt> 
do not read. The “o-caiU'd rc-adcr' arc kept in ibeir 
jiresent state of dcbilitr b\ bebi}: jirovidia! niib new-, 
‘.hat they can easily trf.asii at once, with erimC'. tro-'ip, 
and dfseriptions of sjiortiiitr event' .knytlnnt: that 
has to do with Te.d information, anvthitii; th.it h of 
importance to the hfc of the l■onntr\ i' elo-ely ivn- 
sored. either In the Roreinment or In the indu'trfil 
trronps th.at hand out pntiheii_\. Mnh .ire our free 
neirspapers, re.id by :i public tliat i- foT-frci' to 
buy or not to bny. 

Are n't we face to face here with a )>'_m boioRU il 
law that mitrlit be formiilatt-d .ts follows ’’ A' 'ivm 
as material p-nsres^ of anj kind fnotir- the evinti'ioii 
of thon''ht, the poner.s that bi' mti-t as-nre tbemsclrC' 
of its cont'ol. M. Iltdovy (jtvc' two more esamples 
in support of tliis tliids," the ciiitma and the radio. 
He =a>s that the film inatinfacturore tbein'eKe' were 
the ones who tbraanded een'Ot'-bip for llieir new 
indu«trj-. They had n eonfii'ed jnemoninun of the 
danger of .«pi’eaihnjr ideas thronRh pieinn-' and lit- 
Vievcd that they eonbl work more iieaccfnllv if the 
State would «et its seal of aiiiiroval on their 'prf“l"fl. 
As for radio, if it wore not elO'OU Mtpcrvi-cd how 
easily and (ptiekly it conhl hceonio the nncoineion- 
instrumetit of a thotisand diflerent kind' of propa- 
ganda, 

Tluis hy a maheinn' element in his own nature 
man iO'Cs on the one liand tlio froidom lli.it he 
gams on the other. By ercating new motiiod of 
commvmicating witli his feliow' Itc lielievth- tli.rt lie 
lias won Ivis independence But as soon O' these 
conquests are made they arc comiiromised There is 
only one kind of free thought, the kind that is 
cxprossctl in a cellar for the ' sole lieiiefit of a snuH 
group llejieinl on the wireless waves or tlie rot.ary 
presses of a hig newspaper and -voiir ideas will lie 
slaslied and diluted One must ' snlimit to maiiv 
restrictions in order to gain tlie riglit to reach tlie 
maS'Cs I don t claim tiiat tiiis is uiwavs a mis- 


foituiie, lint let ti' admit it as a fact that mas 
rctiiovc 'ornc ol mir illn-it'ii' idrait tlm progri'-s wc 
are in.iking 

Basic English 

Thr Liihi'i ijttoic' th" following j'Xlr.tcl- 
froni file Munilif^Ur (itutnhnti on Rti'ie Eitg!i“ii. t 

in a dnv wlnn ain two p'-opic of tlie two 
ilioii'.nid million inii.iliii’anl' of ilic I'.inli c'lti get in 
toiicli witlt c.iiji oilier in ic" lliiin a 'cc'Uid. argiK-s 
a Briti'li •-ciciiliiie writer in liie M'jtir-h'i'l'r fijiurttniri, 
somcwh'ii ‘•fieciou'h. tlicic i- 'ittijj a prc' -ing ncsi 
for a common langifigc. 'J'be parliciilar toi)!.oic that 
jic luck' foi tlic }ol> i= not a --viitlictic ariti'lc, imv 
Air. 1C. Ogiifti',' '{Ui'ic Ihigli'li' -fui ilm iliu'rx 
that 'iiifc siinu' ,>t« Mitii).i I it fK'o/di* already htiM; at 
lc. 1'1 a iMining :ii ipnml.iiicc witlt the haigh-.i 
l.ineiiage, Jhig'li'Ii ha' a iremrndoii' head 'l.irl cocr 
other living liiugu.igi.' ami omt nnitU'iat iangnagC' 

well. He got-' on to '.i\ ; 

"Mr. Ogilcii li.'i' made the distoiery that fcj't 
noriU are enoiigli for nonnal pnr\si'es if his i-jrtem 
of rule' mill word ordi r is ii'ul. I'or eMiniph*. 
I/xMili.ird I'raiik- niii< h-talkul-of .'torj, “Carl atid 
.\iu\a, ' w.i' \itu into B.t'h, Ihiglisli with ii liltlL oicf 
'iwcii iitindrul of iliC'e word'. It i' stirjiri'ing to -w 
lion little has iiiyij chang'cd, and liov. nalur.i! it 
'ceiii' to tlie rc.ider. For spinal ficUis ii t^isiJer 
number of word' is mieder]. but this iiicrc.tse ttikcs 
pl.ne onh among the names. An c'selmiige of idtav^ 
would i)e’po"ii)Ie for an international gro«)> t>n any 
.M ienee with an addition of .'ilxuif fifty name.' to the 
Basie Jas't of Sy> word-. 

‘B.\ liiniing lit' attention to the hehavioiir of Ihc 
thing' that won!' are used to giic an .•teeount of. uud 
taking little mten -t in the fonns of latigungc te- sncJi, 
Mr. Ogden inakc' one ««; what a inimlHr of eompkcs 
and dclie.tte ijne.'tions may Ik* talker! of by putting 
siinjilo words togetlier. The elleet is sometimes a bit 
long-windcil and not verv jdeasmg to the e.ir, but the 
rftwler lia« no trouble me’r the .scu'C. In Air. Ogtleu'.s 
view. .leremy liciilham's strange way of writing was 
euuscrl hy Ins use of a FOrt of J5a.sie ' English and not 
b.v the f.'ict that he was a b.'id writer,' 

For the details of liic s-yetem the nsider must 
turn to Air. Ogden'b hooks 'on tlic snhjcct, hut some 
idea of the genend elleet may he obtained from the 
above quotalioii, whicli is itself written in lia-sie 
Englisii. 
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Ml*-'- AiNi;r.. Ma.tiji h.a. i' (In' 
(lauplitor of Mr. A. Majid, \Uio nros 
live* in Akyab, 15tiiiii!i.'. f^lio hcionfr- lo 
Chiffafronp aiul 1 = one of (lie vory f<'\\ 
^IiHliin "iiR of Ik'n£,nil wlir) liavc s'ociR od a 
iihcral t'dncation. Slip jiU'. d licr 1 '..a. 
pxaininalion from t\u' Calcnlta I'nivoAu 
\\ith Eonnoinif- and ^Inthoinalic^. 


5Iis? -Vhsee Jlnjicl n.A. 




NOTES 


Maliatma Gandlii in England 

ilniiy of 115 had never expected that the 
=?o-ctillcd Round Table Conference would roiult 
in freedom for Indin, (hough hope, born perhaps 
of original siiul nub-con'cious faith in human 
nature and ba.«cd on ‘nceidentiir combination 
of circumstances, would often peep in. But 
(‘ven to those who uere more sanguine, it has 
long been evident that failure was writ large 
oyer the delibemtions of its ub-commiitees, the 
inform'd tidks. and the more or less secret 
wii>‘-pulling and intrigues connected with it. 

Throughout all the^o happenings Mahatma 
( t mdhi has held high the flag of Indian freedom. 
"We have not been id)ic in all oises to support 
his view's and methods.^ But wo have never 
had a!iy doubts us to his motive. Even when 
lie lias gone against the principle# of democracy, 
he has done i^o in order to frea India from 
foreign control and subjection. 

llis ceLSoless labours have been phenomenal. 
That his frail fmme could bear so much strain 
is due to the strength of Ids nerves’ horn of 
bnthmrhnrija and the c.tlmne=s of his spirit 
born of faith and Mdh'ina. 

n>‘ lias been very pxtiont and accommodating 
in negoti.ttions. Even the most absurd and 
irritating pretensions of .some minontics apd 
of some small men on whom prominence has 
been thrust by designing British patrons actuig 
upon the welcome suggo-tions of aa evil genius 
of two successive Viceroys, have not made him 
‘wallv out' of the ^ Conference. Firm and 
uncompromising in his enunciation of the essentials 
of Indian independence, his language has been 
as little irritating us could bo expected under 
the circumstances. 

It has been announced that the plenary 
.-.ession of the Conference’ ivill probably -como to 
a clo'O on December 1, tlio day of publication 
of this issue of the Brview, and that the Prime 
Minister will announce the intentions of the 
Government at that sitting. Our renders and 
ourselves will read the report of the proceedings 
of' that day in the dailie.-, of succeding days. 

IVhntsver the results of the R.' T. G., Mr. 
Gandhi’s visit has served the purpose pf 
acquainting the people of Great Britain and, 
indirectly;, of othei countries, with the political 
demands of India and some of her Spiritual 
and social ideals His bodily presence and his 
activities, along with those of some other Indians, 
have shown the British people the hind of men 
India produces It has _ also to he admitted, 
not with pride, that Britain has seen also the 
hind of selfish slave= and sneaks tmd intriguers 
on whom imperialists may depend for help. 

89—13 


Mr. GandM and Europe 
As it tvould he of some advantage to India 
and the world if Mr. Gimdhi could tell the 
principal countries of Europe personally what 
be has said in Britain about the political, social 
and spiritual ideals of India, we did not agree 
with the Working Committee of the (^ngress 
that the Mahatma should return to India direct 
from England without touring in Europe as he 
had iuteiided to do. It is something, howevei, 
that he h'ould he able to spend a few day>- 
on the eonthient, visiting Switzerland anti 
perhaps France, Germany' and Italy also, on his 
way back. 


Other Indian Delegates at E. T. C. 

Besides the Mahatma, some other Indian 
deleg.rtos have done ‘good work at the R. T. C. 
Without intending in the ' least to give an 
exhanbtivc list, we ’may mention Dr. Moonje, 
Sir _T. B. Sapru, Mr. Srinivasa Sasfri,' Mi 
C, Y. Chiutamnui at the last Conference and 
Pandit JIndan Mohan Molaviya at the recent 
one. Sir P. Thakurdns has’ made_ notable 
contributions to the financial discussions, and 
Mrs. Subharayen to those relating to Indian 
wbmcn.’s rights and views. _ ' 

Some had hoped tlint Sir Ali Imam would do 
some work. But that hope has not been 
fulfilled, and he has returned to India befoiv 
the conclusion of tllS Conference. Like the 
majority of the delegates, he has visited England 
at the cost of the Indian tax-payer without 
rendering any service in return. 1 

'A Moslem Estimate of Moslem Delegates 

The following appeal over the signatures of 
Jld. Shnmshul Huda, President, Golam Kadei- 
Chowdhury, Secretarj', District Muslim Nationalist 
Pai^, Hedayet-nl-Iblam, k.x., ll.b., Pleadei, 
Haimuddin Ahmed, M.A., p.i., Aboduddin Ahmed, 
jt.B , Choudliury Md. Ka^em, b.a., Zemindar, 
AYaliuUa Sufyaui, Member B. P. S. A, Md. 
Yesin, B.I., Pleadei^ A, J. Golam Samdani, b.l. 
Pleader, A. K. Golam Jilani, b.a., Safiulia, 
Khnlilur Rahaman, iMainuddin Ahmed, Md. 
Kaiimulla, B.A., Chand Jlia, and Mahtabuddiu 
Ahmed, Gaisuddin Ahmed, Md. Yakub .Mi Jlia, 
Md. Reazuddin, Abdul Majid, S. JI. Hossain 
and Abdul Monnaf University students has been 
issued to the younger section of the JIuslim 
Community : — 

Ye Yoimg Muslim Brethcrn, the incidents at 
the R.T.G. are before you. They need no analysis. 
You cannot say it' has not failed, and vou know 
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Trhy It has failed. Freedom, liberty and in- 
dependence are the birth-nghts of the creation 
of God. But tve never knew that our Eo-called 
representatives would forget them. That is our 
great misfortune. They were callous to the 
mterests of the country, why, to the interests of 
the community. If they without prejudice, made 
a united stand with others the result would have 
been otherwise. Great Britain would have 
swallowed the bitter pdl and left us free to 
manage our own business. The country would 
have been grateful to her and to her children at 
Loudon. But our estimate has failed. Personal 
interests, chronic whims and sense of self- 
aggrandizement have led our so-called leaders to 
the estemal pit of slavishness. If the Muslim 
world should be proud of its achievements both 
in the past and in the present, we Indian 
Mussalmans certainly fall far from that c.atogor\'. 
We have lost our self-respect and it is a pity that 
we don't even want to regain it. 

The present world is a world of competition. 
It is the time for the survival of the fittest. The 
Mussalmans were never the mediocre ; they ruled 
and were never ruled. Why should we then 
cry for safe-guards clamour for protection and 
lament for reservation. If we cannot thrive in 
the competition it is better we die out. 

We know our alleged leaders— you know them 
fierfectly well. Can you claim them as your 
vrell-wishors ? _ Their look-out is nsirrow and 
limited to the interests of their own family. You 
caimot— the community must not own these 
traitors. Its _ ideal, its ambition, its everything 
now rests with you. You are to he the pioneers 
Md you are to fulfil _ the great mission of Islam. 
It IS you who can strive to regain its lost glories. 
We apppl to you. young, brethren, to form that 
divine brotherhood, with new zeal and coura®® 
and make your sister community believe that you 
can stand equal by their side.— Free Prm 


Signs of the coming repression are evident in 
Bengal and from the arrangements announced 
for Bengal or nimoured to be intended foi 
tWs province. The appointment of Mr. Anderson, 
with Irish experience, to the governorship of 
Bengal is beb'eved to be im omen. The old 
jail at Dum Dum has been repaired. During 
the _ civil disobedience movement the mental 
hospital at Berhampur in Bengal was converted 
into a jail. It is again being repaired. The Delhi 
correspondent of The. Pioneer lias written that 
the Bengal Government is expected .shoitl}' to 
take quick and drastic action to stamp out 
anarchism, and that action may include 
externment of suspects to Aden, for example. 
Whatever the intention of the higher authorities 
may be, the actual work would be entrasted to 
officers of lower rank, and considerable numbers 
of peraons who never had in thought and action 
anjrthmg to do with terrorism would be 
victimized; that is to say, it is apprehended 
that in order to suppress anarchism and terrorism 
there would be some amount of official anarchy 
and terrorism. 

jUberty gives publicity to the report that another 
Ordnance for Bengal will soon be promulgated. 
It is said that the new Ordinance will be brought 
into being in the course of a week and that it i^ 
based on the model of the Iifsb Coercion Act. 
It will provide for a militiiry tribunal and sum- 
mary trial of certain political offenders. “Tlie 
New Ordinance, it is said, will not apply to 
Moslems.” 

The existing Bengal Ordinance has already 
led. to the arrest and detention of very many 
persons, mostly connected with, the Congress. 
House searches and arrests are the older of the 


“Blunder” by Muslims 

c meering held last month in the 

k^alimuUah Muslm Hid!, the Muslim students 
?r * University accepted the motion 

that Jlushms had committed a great blunder 
by keeping themselves aloof from the Congress 
movement The same debate was held arniin 
ana some of the Muslim luminaries of Bengal 
who chanced to visit Dacca, spoke for and against 
me motion. The debate had to be adjourned 
then, and although_ less enthusiasm prevailed in 
the kater_ meeting, the motion secured an 
ovenvholmmg majority of votes in its favour. 


Repression Anticipated 

Mr. Gtmdlii and many others anticipate that 
mere would bo repre<-'ion in India in die near 
luture and that it would bo ten times as severe 
h" It was in 1930. It would not he welcome, 
out large numbers of men and women are 
ready to meet it 


dajh In Dacca in the house searches in connec- 
tion with the attack on Jlr. Diimo, it has be«n 
. alleged that non-official Europeans took part with 
the police in assaultmg the inmates of the houses 
raid^ and damaging their property’. Mr. Villiers, 
president of the European Association and other 
. non-official Europeans, have been fulminating. 
Mr. Villiers has boasted of having received 
threatening letters and of being unmoved by them. 
That is not a unique or peculimrly European 
achievement. The authorship of these alleged 
threatening letters will never be ascertained. We 
wish it could— at least its racial and official or 
non-official character. 

The punishment of persons proved guilty in 
open court according to the ordinary processes of 
law, is not objected to. It is necessary. But 
even such precetlure would not be enough for the 
cure of political discontent, distemper and unrest. 
Eemeditil measures calculated to fully remove the 
causes of discontent would al«o require to he 
adopted. 

mien repression means the punishment of 
large numbers of men on suspicion, without any 
trial, or any open trial according to the ordinary 
processes of law, such procedure has never been 
known to succeed. But, nevertheless, men in 
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power do not learn by old expeiicncc of them- 
selves or of others. The reason is, when political 
discontent arises afresh, the new malcontents are 
presumed or assumed to bo more cru.^hable than 
any former inalcontents, or any malcontents in 
other countries. To be more particular, it is 
presumed that, though coercion and repression 
failed in Ireland and though these methods 
produced a revolution in _ Russia, _ they would 
succeed in India and particularly in Bengal, as 
Indians arc not Irishmen or Russians, and 
Bengalis are more timid and cowardly than any 
other section of Indians, But history always 
keeps an inexhaustible supply of surprises in 
store, for strong rulers, and the recovery and 
resilience of buoyant human nature under repres- 
sion are not confined to any particular continent, 
country, province, race or period of history. 

That so many persons may have to suffer 
cannot be anything but an unhappy anticipation. 
But if •wo must suffer, it is best tliat the worst 
may come to pass early, so that the country may 
see the dawn of happier days as early as possible. 
That such days will dawn is a certaintj'. 

E. T. G. Plenary Session Opens 

l«ndon, Nov. 28. 

Tlic plenary session of the Indian Hound Table 
Conference opened at 10-30 a,ji, the Premier 
Presiding. There was full attendance. 

After it -was formally opened Lord Sankey 
submitted the reports of the Federal Structure 
Sub-Committce dealing with legislative powers and 
rc’cnxd subjects and moved tbeir adoption. 

The Premier submitted tlio Slinorities Oomraittce’s 
report simultaneously informing the Conference 
that his offer to give the decision and the condi- 
tions nttaclied to it had not been accepted. A 
general debate was then begun by the Raja of 
Rorea. „ , , , 

The delegates from Burma who had attended 
the last session of the Conference were also present. 
— ^Reuter. 

As the Bengali delegates have not been much 
in evidence at the Conference, Mr. Narendranath 
Law perhap.s the least of all, it has to be noted 
that at this sitting Mr. Law declared that the 
problem of anarchism in Bengal was largely 
economic, which is true, and said that unless a 
i-esponsible Government was established with 
adequate finances [wo hope, for Bengal 1 
Ed., M. Rl, the problem would not be attacked 
at the root. That also is true. 

Burma E. T. C. Opens 

London, Nov. 27. 

After performing the formal inauguration 
ceremony of the Burma Round Table Conference 
the Prince of Wales retired from the Conference, 
acknowledging salutadons of the assembled delegates, 
as he left, and the Prime Slinistcr took the chair. 

Chit JBaing moved and Tharrawaddy Pii seconded 
the election of Lord Peel to the Chair, which wa« 
carriwl. i ' 


The Premier welcoming the delegates said that 
ho desired to take the opportunity of -wishing the 
Conference success. He hoped that when thev 
returned to Burma they would be fully satisfied 
that His Majesty’s Government meant to rlc.al 
fairly and help the Burmese people to advance the 
political pr^tige of their country. 

H. Ni said that the Government's declarations 
had been interpreted in Burma to mean only one 
thing, namely, the establishment of full responsible 
self-government in Burma, 

Tliarrawaddy TJ. Pti hoped that as a result of their 
deliberations Burma would receive Home Rule, as 
enjoyed by Ireland and the Dominions and said 
that no lesser form of self-government would satisfy 
their aspirations. 

The separation of Burma from India has been 
decided upon not only without the support of the 
opinion of the vast majority of the people of 
Burma but against their wishes. This has been 
done by setting np a few proteges of the official and 
non-official Britishers in Burma as the real 
representatives of the people and by gagging 
Burmese public opinion by declaring the really 
representative Burmese public bodies as unla-wful 
associations. The motive behind the policy of 
separation is the more unhampered futaro 
European exploitation of Burma, the preservation 
of the practical British monopoly of the oc^n 
traffic between India and Burma, and the making 
of that country a military outpost of the British 
Empire in the East. 

Let us, however, see whether the separatist 
Burmese delegates can return to their country 
with Dominion Status or responsible government 
in tbeir pockets ! From what has happened 
to India, _ inteUigent Burmans can form their 
own anticipations. 

Mr. Lloyd George to Gandhiji 

A Free Press special message runs as follows: 

Londonj Nov. 24. 
According to informed circles it is significant that 
Mr. Lloyd George telegraphed to Gandhiji that Mr. 
MacDonald’s excuse of the obstruction by tbc 
Conservative majority is unsound, since the Premier 
is certain to be able to face in tbe House of 
Commons any proposals with only 150 Tories sup- 
porting. which Sir. jMacDonnld can surely command. 

Mr. jLloyd George further advised Mahatmaji not 
to expect the Conference to prodnee lany results, 
and to return to India to levive the stniggle as 
the only way to teach Government a lesson. 

But would India have got freedom if Mi. 
Lloyd George's partj' had been in power with 
himseK ns premier? "Who prescribed the Civil 
Service "steel frame” for India for an indefinite 
period ? It is funny that men should chcririi 
the bad habit of blaming tho other fellow. 


Detention of Postal Packets 
T/ie Gahutta Gazette notifies; 

In exercise of the power conferred by Section 20 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1001 
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(Act XXIII of 1931), the Governor in Council 
authorized the District Magistrate in each district 
in the Presidency of Bengal and the Chief 
Presidency Ma^tratc in the town Of Calcutta, to 
deOun any pactage brought, whether by land, sea 
or air, into British India, which he suspects to 
contain any newspapers, books or other documents 
of the nature described in Bection 4, sub-section 
(1) of the said Act, 

In exercise of the further power conferred fay 
tile same section of the siud Act, the Governor in 
Coundl is pleased to appoint the Superintendent 
or Additional Superintendent of Police in each 
district, the Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Special Branch, in the town of Calcutta and the 
Deputy Commissioner in the Chittagong Hilt 
Tracts as the officers to whom copies of newspapere, 
hooks or other documents found in any such 
package shall be forwarded. 

The officers authorized to detain packets 
cannot examine all postal articles — they have no 
time to 'do so. Some underlings •■will do so. 
Keither the officers nor their underlings are 
infallible. _ Can Government guarantee that 
perfectly innocuous literary matter and picture®, 
and cheques and postal orders etc., will not he 
withheld from addressees? 


General Smuts’ -Advice 

“London,, Xov. 20. 
•The Indian '.position at present was by far the 
most important and perhaps the most -dangerous 
prohclm facing the country, declared General Smuts 
lieforc leaving for South Africa to-day. Great 
Britain' must make up (heir mind, to go pretty far in 
satisfying India, and the sooner the better, as the 
pre-«-cnt favourable situation for settlement might not 
last long. 

“He was co^^-inccd that Mr. Gandhi uva® sincerely 
anxious to come to a (air settlement, and hi® power, 
wliilo it lasted, would be an enormous -asset to 
Britain in her efTorts to arrive at a settlement. 
Mr. Gandhi spoke for a large part of India and 
could deliver the goods as no other Inffian 
leader could. Every effort should be made to 
prevent further misunderstanding and recnidcsccnce 
of disorder in India, vrith all the misery to which 
it might lead. 

“Force was no remedy, and meitber the modem 
spirit nor the British temper avould permit 
application of a real policy of repression."’ 

But the people, particularly of Bengal, have 
been already pufierii.g from a policy of repression. 

“The Conference, if it was unable to come to the 
( onclosion of its labours now. should adjonm at 
such a stage and in such a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and good-w'ill that jts work could almost 
immediately be Tcsumed and pressed to a 
conclusion. 

“Xciflier the communal question nor rcsen-ntions 
appc..-cd to him to form an inKuporable bar to the 
"arly grant of an. Indian Constitution, but perhap® 
■wen more imporUmt at present w-nis the spirit of 
muui-.il tru'-t and understanding and avoidance of 
anv action which might create suspicion hbotwoen 
Indiaij and Brilhh India and British Icad^. He 


was convinced that both sides honestly hic.iiit (o 
come to a settlement and that was a priceless asset 
in dealing with an ■extremely difficult situation. He 
was sure" that the British people would -regard with 
good will every effort to accelerate .a settlement 
and keep India a contented member of the 
Commonwealth.’’ 

ATe do not know what kind of teltlement 
the British people wsiut to accelerate. Some of 
their notables want to 'banish Mr. Gandhi tmd 
Iris co-wotkers, to .®omc island in the Indian 
Ocean. Alany British organs demand “firm rule’ 
in India -The British people as a .whole have 
returned to power a Government which does not 
want India to be free, for it wants -to keep 
the Army, Finance and Foreign Relations under 
its control. 


Governor vrith Irish Experience for Bengal 

A round table special service telegram nin® 
as follows ; 

LONDON, November 2G. 
Heated passages occurred in the Federal Structure 
Snh-Committec this morning while Pt. ilalaviya 
was urging the Government to take the_ course 
which would not leave it open for the critics of 
those who attended the Bound Table Conference to 
claim that their strictures were justified. 

Pt. Malaviya declared, “You have made a recent 
appointment’which is an indication of the policy 
which might possibly be pursued.” 

Sir Samuel Honre rose and asked what the 
Pandit meant. 

pt. Malaviya replied.— I am speaking of an 
appointment which has been announced. 

S'lr Samuel Hoare: In the 'interests of a public 
servant. I must ask Pt. Malaviya to be preebe. 

Pt. Malaviya rephed that he would be very 
precise. It was said that a particular gentleman 
who®e name had been announced had been m 
Ireland’ in connection with "the .administration of 
the Black and Tans. 

Sir Samuel Hoare said that Pt, Malaviya was 
• making a very unfair charge against one of the 
most, respected public servants in Britain. 

Pt. 3Ialaviya denied tlial be had brought the 
charge. 

Sir 'Samuel Hoare rejoined — Yon have merely 
made insinuation, whieh is wor®c. 

Pt. 3Ialaviya affirmed that he was sayui" nothing 
against the ^ntleman, but only suggffited that if 
that was an indication of policy to be pursued, ho 
wished to protest against it. “I do not know the 

f ntleman and I have nothing to say against liim. 

mentioned what is mentioned in the public Ihc®® 
of vour toimtry, and I say that if tliaf is going 
to bo the policy which is going to be pursued, it 
will bo a bad day for India and a bad dav for 
•England.” 

On the same subject Reuter has =ont the 
following mess.age: 

•London, Nov. 3fi. 
In tiew of the prominence attaching recently to 
Bengal, great interest is taken in the appointment 
of the new Governor. 

Jlr.^Ghnznavi expressed the opinion that 'Mr. 
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AiiilcrwnV cnrcfT anti jn-rtonalily a on' surk as 1o 
incpiro confidence and f-aid Ilia* he troiiid rredve 
polid nn'l confinuous support for nuy wlicy calcu- 
lated to inuiiifain and improve fho planilty of tJic 
administrmfon. 

_3[r. A. K. Farlnl Iliiti flimifikt (hat (here "wns 
diflicuK lime ahead, Imt hojtod that ht would he 
fdile to hrinp peace and tranquillity to Rcnpal. 

Mr, J. M. iSen-Gnptaconsidereil that flic pcrsonal- 
i(y of the (lovcrnor made little dilTorcncc, .since ihn 
problem conlil b"' ‘•olved only by veenj;nitjon of 
tiiduins’ riirht to rule their ovvn country. 

It is to he nresutnetl (hat Mr. Ghur.navi and 
Mr. Anilcreon linve been lifeloupr chuina. 

Tile andent-s Jtnow of inon wlio made u desert 
nitd c lik'd it po’iee. It is f-o ho hoped Mr. Far.lul 
JItuj's idea of peaoe is ditiercnl. 


“The Times” oa Encottragqag Lawlessness 
in Kashmir 

j,0Fi)0is:, Xov. 2:1. 

Xothinp eould he less helpful to the ennse it 
ostensibly defends than the Jfoslcm Conference 
Workintr Committee resolutions on Kashmir, says 
tile ‘Times'’ and adds ; Tlio c.aiise of Indian Islam 
has heen admirably defendoil by the aide Iwdy of 
Hound T.iblc Conforonee dclc^tes but it avill sutler 
if (he second line of iwliticiaiis fcmiwnirify in 
charge of Moslem intcre.'ts at Delhi continue the 
policy of eiieouraginp lawlessness tuid keeping ojicn 
the ‘Kashmir sore. Ilrilish sympatliy for the 
^^osk'm minoritv will inevitably diminish if the 
impression is alloivetl to get abroad that the jVH 
India Jloslcm Conference Jias fallen into the hands 
of demagogues whose main object is (0 score points 
at fho expense of the Government in an endless 
communal contliet. — Itcuter, 


Dr. KlteWow on Kashmir 

Dr. Shaifnddin Kitclilcw, the nafionidisf leader 
of Ijnhore, who is himself n Kashmiri Musidman, 
sny.s in n piihlished statement tliat the problem 
of" the Indian Suites i“ very intricate. In 
Kashmir it has assitmed a communal fonn. 
The majority of Kabhmir subjects are ^lusnlmnns. 
If they have any grievance against the Mahmnja, 
they ought not to have eni-riod on the agitation 
in the way they lmve_ done. If there be .shnilnr 
agitation in other Lnciiim Slates, the atmosphere 
will be poisoned. The Moslem snhjeef.s of 
Kashmir ought to iiave submitted tboir joint 
demands with the Hindu subjects after consulta- 
tion with them. These views of Dr. Kitehicw 
arc entitled to tlio serious attention of '^fucalmnns 
in and outside Kashmir. lie believes timl there 
is a terrible conspiracy' at thebnek-of the Kashmir 
oatbreiiks. 


Progressive Bihar 'Woraen 

The Bihar AMomen’s" Gonstitnent 'Conference 
hold last -month uipproVed of x>o-eclucation in 


primary schools as well as at University stages 
and strongly iccommended to parents to send 
their daughters to tlio boy’s schools or colleges, 
where ihero were no educational institutions for 
girls. 

It condemned the agitation Htarted by certain 
classes against the Child Marriage Eestraint 
Act, and condemned the proposed Bills asking 
for exempfions -trom the operation of this law. 
It calieil upon His ExccUency the Viceroy, the 
Ckmtral Lcgislnturc> and local Governments 
to keep the S.nrda Act intact and strictly to 
enforce llic provisions of the Act 

It also condemned the custom of enforced 
seclusion of woraen, and entreated aD. Hindus, 
Musalmims and othei- communities, which still 
observed this custom, to fake practical steps to 
eilucate public opinion in favour of its abolition 
as soon as possible. 


Tagore Septuagenary Celebrations 

The Working Committee of the Tagore 
Septuagenary Celohrafions Committee had requested 
(ho Government to permit the use of the Eden 
Gardens to hold an Exhibition of Arts and Crafte 
of India and of countries oulbirally connected 
with it and 'a of arti.'tic liandicrafte 

primarily of Bengal during the ]nst_ week .of this 
month. Tho Govermnont has decided “that the 
Gnnlens cannot be made available for the proposed 
cxliibition arid jVrh.” It has .taken the Govern- 
ment more than a month to arrive at this decision. 
Games and lighter festivities _ take place, in- the 
Eden Gardens. An exhibition, too, was held 
there twelve years ago. All, of course, under 
European auspices. Evci-y cold season -a dog-show 
is held there. But then Europeans are more 
interested in their canine pets than in indigenous 
arts and crafts. There Avere periiaps _ other 
insuperable difficulties. TIow could anydliing ho- 
allowed to bn done in the Aden ' Gardens under 
Indian mi«])ice.s and in connection with celebrations 
in honour of aniinditm Avho i.s not a jo'JiuInim ? 

In view of tiie Govommciit’s reply lin the 
negative, the Committeo liai'c decided to hold the 
Mein and 'the exhibition in the Town Hall and 
the adjoining grounds, though these w'ouId_, be too 
small for them. But there in no help for it. 

The Committee have provisionally ■ fixed the 
dates and jirinoipal items of the programme of 
celebrations as follows : 

Friday 2otIi December — 

Momin.g : opening of the Exliibition. 
xVftemoon : -Bengali Literary Conference under 
the presidency of Sj. Snrat Chandra Chatteijee. 

Evening : Music Jalsa. 

Saturday 26th December — 

Afternoon : English Conference under the 
presidency of Sir Sarvapalli Eadliakrishnan. 
Evening: Music' Jrflsa. - 
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Sunday 27th December — 

The main function (presentation of address to 
the poet). 

December 28, 29 and 30— 

Evenings: Dramatic Performances. 

.tliternoons of these days have been kept free 
for suitable aiTMgemenfc=, such as Folk-=on^, 
and Folk-dances in a suitable public park, “Ladies 
and Children Day” and “Students Day,” as may 
be arrangetl. 

A Sub-committee to arrange for the Folk-songs 
and Folk-dances and other arrangements and 
Sports has been formed. 

On the 31st December, the la-st day of the 
Tagore Week, it is under contemplation to arrange, 
if possible, a garden party or some such social 
function to meet the Poet, Among the public 
bodies who may present address to the Poet at 
the main function are the Corporation of Calcutta 
and the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, who, it is 
understood, are tdreadj' moving in the matter. 

The Exhibition and the Mela will remain open 
for a fortnight from December 25. 


Accused to Blame for Protimcted Meerut Trial ! 

' LO>'DON, Eov. 23. 

Keplying to Jlr. Kirkwood (Lab.) in the House 
o£ Commons, the Secrctarv of State for India, Sir 
Samuel Hoarc, said that the date when the Meerut 
trial was likely to end mainly depended on the 
time taken by the accused in presenting their 
defence. He wa.s therefore unable to estimate its 
proEablo duration. — 

_ Bcplying to Mr. Lansbnry (Leader of the Opposi- 
tion), who suggested the 'discliargc of the Meernt 
prisoners. Sir Samuel said that his predecessor and 
no had been constantly comTOUnie.ating -ivith the 
Govemmen) of India 'in regard to the trial. The 
delay was in no way due to the Government but 
nas entirely due to the protracted course of the 
defence and it was quite impossible for Mm to 
intervene at this staga 

If even before the late Mr. Langford tTumc*.- 
had made his opening speech the accused h.ad 
voluntarily pleaded guillv with nooses round 
their nc-cks, the trial would have concluded very 
<|uickly. Even now it can end quickly if fho 
accused for go their right of defence. That would 
evidently plea-e Sir Samuel Hoare, though it may 
not pl«i-e either the Gofldoss of .Tusfice or the 
prosecuting counsel. 

But is it not a plain terminological inexacti- 
tude to =ay t'uvt “the delay was in wo way due to 
the Govminieiit” ? Hou* many witnesses' for the 
jirosfH-utloi) have bt‘''n tsxamincd ? How nnicli 
time has taken by prei-ccuting i;ounsel ? Is 
if onlv dt’.e to tln' ilefcnce tbet Government ha- 
alreidy -pent more than 12 lakhs ? 


Wanted. Fiscal and Financial Antenomy , 
for India 

’The tving of the nipci' to sterling lias made 
’■'•re'gn gooejs ether than- British .dearer in India 


than before. This has made non-British foieign 
manufacturers exporters to angry. Again, the iwent 
British anti-dumping law, according to which Britain 
has imposed prohifitory duties on certain foreign 
goods, has made the manufacturers of these 
articles angiy. Hence a tariff war has_ begun 
between Britain and sonic other countries. But 
India, too, has to suffer owing to the British 
connection. Already France has imposed a 
7 per cent, duty on Indian goods, > though 
India is not free to be either friendly or 
unfriendly to any nation. India badlj*^ neecb 
fiscal and financial autonomjg 


“Those Friends of India” 

On the 8th November last the special 
con'c.spondent of the Hinrluslan Time’s telegraphed 
to it trom London that “Lord Sankey and Lord 
Irwin who have earned the reputation of being 
‘friends of India’ have been canvassing support 
in favour of grant of provincial autonomj' and 
defen-ing the questions of' icsponsibility nnn 
federation. They arc strengthened in this 
attitude by the reactionary^ _ Iranings of the 
^Muslims and the lesser minorities.’’ 


Beniard Shaw on Home Eule 

,In the preface to his drama, John BuU'fs Other 
Island, written in 1904, Bernard Shaw has 
something very wi=e to say on Irish Home Rpe. 
He says that Martial Law is only a technical 
name for Lvnch Law, and that the truth formu- 
lated by William Morris, that “no man is good 
enough to be another man’s master” is true also 
of nations. Here are some extracts from the 
Preface ; 

Irish Loyalty ' 

“The Irish soldier takes the King's shilling and 
drinks the King's health ; and the Irish squire 
takes the title-deeds of the English settlement md 
rises imcovercd to the steams of the English 
national anthem. But do not mistake tiiis cupboard 
loyalty . for anything deeper. It gains a broad 
h.ase from the norm.'u attachment of every reason- 
able man to the established government ns long 
as it is bearable ; for we all, after a certain age, 
prefer peace to revolution and order to chaos, 
other tilings being wiua!. Such considerations 
produce loyal Irishmen as they produce loyal 
Foies and Fins, loyal Hindus, loyal FiIipinos,_ and 
faithful slaves. But there is nothing more in it 
than that.’’ 

Fhar Till: Bixr GuAEAXTsm or Rr.AfcoxAnimKn&s 

“Let me halt a moment here to impress on >ou, 
O English reader, that no fact has been more 
deei>ly stamped into us t [Irishmen] lhan that we 
ran do nothing with an English Government iin)ps= 
we frighten if, any more than you can yourself.’’ 

Bnmsii .ICriTtci; ix Ikdia 
•’T he Englishman in India, for example, stands 
a . very statue of Justice. [But docs he really?]. 
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between two natives. He says, in cfTect, “I am 
impartial m yonr religioti.s disputes because 1 
believe in neither of your religions. I am impartial 
in your conflicts of custom and sentiment, because 
your customs and sentiments are difleront from, 
and abysmally inferior to, my own. Finally, 1 
am impartial ns to your interests, because they 
are both ctjuallv opposed to mine, nhich is to keep 
you both ecjunlly ^wcrlcss against me in order 
that I may extract money from you to pay 
salaries and pensions to myself and my follow 
Englishmen as judges and rulers over you. In 
return for yhich you got the uicstimable' benefit 
of a government tliat docs absolute justice as 
between Indian and Indian [Does it ? — ride 
Chittagong], being wholly preocoupied with the 
maintenance of absolute injustice as between India 
and England.’' It will be observed that no 
Englishman, without making himself ridiculous, 
could iirctend to be perfectly just or disinterested 
in English afliiirs, or would tolerate a propos.al to 
establish the Indian or Irish system in Great 
Britain. Yet if the justice of the Englishman is 
suflicient to ensure the welfare of India or Ireland, 
it ought to suffice equally for England, But the 
English are wise enough to refuse to trust to 
English justice themselves, preferring democmey. 
They can hardly blame tlie Irish for t.iking the 
s.amo Hew.'' 

Nationajjsm Bodjtd to HE ah Obsession imn 
Slave Nations 

“A healthy nation is as unconscious of its nation- 
ality ns a healthy man of his bones. But if you 
bre.ak a nation’s nationality, it ivill think of nothing 
else but getting it sot agam. It will listen to 
no reformer, to no philosojihcr, to no preacher, 
until the demand of the nationalist is granted. 
It wUl attend to no business, however vital, except 
the business of imilication and liberation. That 
is why everything is in .abeyance hi Ireland 
pending the achievement of Home Rule. The 
great movements of the human spirit which sweep 
in waves over Europe are stopped on the Irish 
const by the English gmis of the Pmeon House 
Fort.. Oonquered nations lose their place in the 
world’s mardi because they can do nothing but 
strive to get rid of their nationalist movement by 
recovering their national liberty. All demonstra- 
tions of the virtues of a foreign government, 
though often conclusive, arc as useless as demons- 
trations of the superiority of artificial teeth, glass 
eyes, silver windpipes, and patent wooden legs 
to the natural products. Like democracy, national 
self-government is not for the good of the people ; 
it is for the satisfaction ■ of the .people. 
One Antomne emperor, one St. Louis, one 
Richelieu, may be worth ten democracies m pomt of 
what is called good government; but there is no 
satisfaction of the people m them. To deprive a 
dyspeptic of his dinner and hand it over to a man 
nho can digest it better is a higldy lonjcnl proceed- 
ing; but it IS not a sensible one. To t.nke the govern- 
ment of Ireland away from the Irish and hand it over 
to the English on the ground that they can govern 
better would be a precisely parallel case if the English 
had managed their affiurs'so well as to place their 
superior faculty for governing beyond question. But 
as the English are avowed muddlers— rather proud 
of it, in fact— even tlie logic of that • case 
against Home Rule is not complete.’' 


' Snu-GOVEIINMENT A NATBEAL RigHT 

"Acquired rights arc deduced from political con- 
stitutions; but political constitutions are deduced 
from natural rights. "When a man insists on 
certain liberties without the slightest reo-ard to 
demonstrations that they are not for h'ls own 
good, nor for the public good, nor rnorid, nor 
reasonable, nor decent, nor compatible with the 
existing constitution of society, then he is s.-u'd to 
claim a natural right to that liberty. When for 
instance, he insists, in spite of the irrefutable 
demonstrations of ni.any able pessimists, from the 
author of the book of Ecclesiasts to Schopenhauer 
tluit life is an evil, on living, he is asserting a’ 
natural right to live. MBien he insists on a vote 
in order that his country may be governed 
accorduig to his ignorance instead of the 
wisdom of the Privy Council, he is asserting a 
natural right to self-government. 'When he insists 
on guiding himself at 21 by his own inexperienec 
and folly and immalnrity instead of by the expe- 
rience and sagacity of his father, or the well-stored 
mind of his OTand-mother, he is assortmg a natural 
right to independence. . . . We have learnt that 
nations insist on being governed by their oivn 
consent— or, as they put it, by themselves and foi 
thcmselvcs—and that they will finally upset a good 
government nliich denies them this, even if the 
Sternativc be a bad government which at least 

creates and maintains an illusion of domoeraev 

And the final re.'ison why Ireland must Imve "Home 
Rule is that she has a natural right to it.” 

SIilttaey tyeanny defeats itself. 

“Now for England’s share of warning. Let her 
look to her Empire ; for unless she makes it such 
a Federation for civil strength and defence that all 
foee peoples will cling to it voluntarily, it will 
inevitably become a military tyranny to prevent 
them' from abandoning it ; and such n tyranny 
will drain the Enclisb taxpayer of his money more 
effectually than its worst cruelties can ever drain 
its victims of their liberty. A political scheme that 
cannot be carried on except by soldiers will not be 
a permanent one.” 


Mr. Nehru on Bengal’s Part in Satyagraha 

It is a truism that every province of Incliu 
could and ought to have done more nnd bettir 
than it did in last year’s Satijaffraha campaigii. 
And it is also true that some parts of India 
did better than some other parts. But it is not 
quite e.osy to definitely condemn any province 
for not having done its duty. For, owing to 
differing degrees of ligour in the enforcement 
of the press ordimuice of 1930 and to greatei or 
less desire and meims of propaganda, Cougi-css 
work in dift'erent provinces did not obtain the 
same degree of publicity. Some province- were 
also more handicapped than others. 

In any case, if the shortcomings of any 
prorince have to be pointed out, it is best that it 
should be done by its inhabitants themselves. 
The reason is obvious. 

During his lecent visit to Calcutta Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is leported to have indulged 
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in depreciatory cojnpanitive priticism of Bengal's 
part in the last civil disobedience campaign. 
Being Bengalis, we have been awprc ^ ot our 
shortcomings. But we have found it difticnlt to 
n.'-certain how far we have fallen short of the 
achievement of the other provinces. 

One criterion is the sum total of the sufl'erings 
of a province. But how is this sum total to be 
found ? One item may be given here. 

On the 26th January this year Sir James 
Grerar, the Rp™® Member, said in reply to a 
question in the Assembly that, up to the end of 
December 1930, 54,049 persons had been punished 
in the whole of British India for taking part in 
civil disobedience. The number of persons 
punished in each province is given below. 


Province. 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

TJ. P. 

Jfadras 

0. P. and Berar 
Pama't) 

Assam 

Delhi 

X.AV. F. Piovinoc 
Coorg 


No of persons pimished. 
11.463 
10,899 
9.7.32 
7, 606 
3,998 
3.861 
Atiiil 
1,088 
1,073 
701 
6 


But according to a list of civil disobedience 
prisoners in the districts of Bengal published 
by the'Bengal Government, their total number 
Avas 12,293. We do not hnow Avhich figure i» 
cxurect, 11,403 or 12,293. But whichever may 
he correct, as Bengal’s population is greater than 
that of every other province, the mere -fact that 
civil disobedience prisoners were larger here in 
number than in imy other province would not 
show that Bengal _ did comparatively better than 
all the other provinces. If the number of civil 
disobedience prisoners be accepted as a standard 
of achievement, the place of the provinces in 
proportion to their population can be determined 
from the following table; 

Province. PopulatiQu. Uo. ot C. D. Prisoners. 


Bengal 50122550 134© 

Bihar and Orissa 37590350 10S99 

Bombay 22259977 9732 

D. P. ■ 4840S763 7G06 

lladras 46748634 .3998 

C. P. and Bcrar 15472G28 ^61 

Panjab 23580853 3561 

Assam S622233 108S 

Delhi ©6246 . 3073 

2s.-W, p. Province 2425076 7C1 

Coorg 1©(B9 6 


It would not be quite correct, however, to 
judge by the total population of each province. 
Whilst it is trne that no religious communip’ 
refrained absolntely ifrom joining the moA-ement, 
it ib also tme that it was an overwhelmingly 
Hindu inoA-ement, except perhaps in the H.-W, P. 
Provinco. Therefore, a more correct idea of tlie 
place of c.wh province in the movement can be 
obtained, if avc judge by the total , Hindu 
poindation of each province. The subjoined table 


will help one in forming speh an. idea. If the 
number of Hindu civil disobedieneo prisoners in 
each province coiild be found, that would have 
enabled one to form a stiU more accurate idea. 


But such figures are tiot lAAniilublc. 
Province. Xo. of Hindus Xo. of C. D. 

Prisoner- 

Beng.il 

21337921 

1146.3 

Bihar & Orissa 

31010660 

IDS'.® 

Bombay 

16G1986G 

97.!2 

U. P. * 

40905532 

7606 

Madras 

40392900 

.3.998 

0. P. & Bcrar 

13460105 

3S61 

Panjab 

©28588 

.356! 

Assam 

4931760 

10S8 

Delhi 

399S© 

107.3 

X.-W. F. Province 

142977 

761 

Coorg 

146007 

6 


By taking into oon.sideralion only the. Hindu 
population, we do not mean imy slur on the 
fstthja^rnhis of other communities, least of all 
on Moslem saiyarjrahis. On the contnuy, 
AVC .con'^ider the participation of the Musalnian' 
la the. movement a proof, of greater .geal., as they 
had to do so against the opinion of a large 
section of their co-religionists. Another criterion 
could he the value of the property destroye<t, 
damaged, or lost, because of the participation of 
the people in civil' disobedience. But one has no 
means to ascertain this value for all or any 
of the provinces. 

In judging of the achievement of Bengal, 
one should also into account the hundred- 
of her youth deprived of their libertj' for indefinhe 
periods without trial, and some. of these detenu- 
of their life also, directly or indirectly. There h 
no proof of their having been confttied^ for 
unlawful A’iolent deeds or even intention 
Large numbers of them are Congress Avorkers 
pledged to non-violenqe. That Bengal has not 
been politically lukewarm or inactive is shown, 
among other things, by the large number of hei 
detenus. The special London correspondent of 
Jdvmice cabled on Kovember 25 last that Mahatma 
Gandhi made special reference in ■ that day’s 
sitting of the Eederal Structure sub-committee to 
the Bengal detenus, saying: 

“Mr. Sen-Gupta’s case is that , since the 
signing of the Delhi Agreement Bengal has been 
phiced beyond the pale of the ' truce terms 
aird non-violent Congress Avorkers are h®in^^ 
victimized under the plea of suppressing terorism. 

Such victimization is believed to have* taken 
place in many cases even when salyagrahd w.a? 
going on. 

Wo do not Avant to boast, nor have we any 
reason to do so. Bui neither do we wtmt that 
tlio ardour of our political Arorkers should be 
damped- by criticism unmpimrted by facts and 
figurc=. 

Indian Students’ Conference in London 

Indian Students’ Central Association of 
I/mdon, which has it- permanent headquarteis at 
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2. Boanfoif Gas'ili'iis Bi'ompfoii Hoad, London, 
hu'^_ lakon '-top- (o convono ii Conference of 
Indian f;t\iden)' abroatl in London on 28t!i, 29lh, 
30th iMvndter lO.'il, at rvhich man}’ inlerc'tiii<r 
‘■nl)j<'e(.< of im])or( nice will lie di«cn«-icd Borne 
of the tojiic-i are as follows : (/) De.'irahilitj’ of a 
sinffle co-ordinatiiiir body, and bow anil on which 
line it should be formed. (//) Various prohhans 
and diflienllies that eonfiont Indian .=(ndenbs 
abroad and moans of oveieoining- them. 
(HP) Edneational o])])Oitnni(ie' for Indian students 
in vaiion.s oonntrieN (ic) The welfare of Indian 
student-^ by ropie~enfinfr, sjifoffnardins: and 
fintheiiii!,'- their inteiO't--. 

I’iie larpm't mnnber of Indian sfiidenls abroad 
leside in Gri'at Britain. They havi' vnrions 
or^ani'ations in vaiion~ nnivei.sily centre-'. But. 
thc'c ortrani'ation-- are not even eontrali-cd or 
fedeialised. To be sure it. is nece.ssiry to have a 
eo-ordinatimr body, .such as Vorld I'edenition of 
Indian Students Abroad, so that Indian student 
aetivitio.s in various <•onntrics may become efi'eetive. 
It is also dcsiiablo that the various stiulont 
ortrani/ations in Gieat Britain should form a 
Central Or-ranisation to eo-oidinate the activities 
of Indian students in British univeiMti('.«. This {« 
not a very diflicult thinp: to accomiilish, piovideil 
the leaders of Indian .stiulcnU in various 
university centies in Great Biitain agree to foim a 
Fcdeiation of Indian Sluijcnts’ Oluba or a central 
assoeiatiou in Gieat Britain 

AVe hope the pioiio'od conference of Indian 
students abroad will be a groat .success and 
strengthen India's cultuial endeavour'. 

Indian Students in Europe and C. 1. D. 

Activities 

The WorldV Student Cluistian Fedeiarioii 
and the International Student. Seiwice in Geneva 
have organised a Hccejition Soivice for students 
at various ports of Europe According to a 
report published by Mr P. D. Eanganathan, 
who worked for the iuteic.st of Indian .students 
at the poits of Jlarseilles, Genoa and Venice 
during the months of August, September and 
October, 1931, in two and a half months the 
Heception Service uelcomed 3.o0 Indian student.', 
of wliom about 27.o landed at iMiu-seilles and 
about SO in the ])oits of Venice and Genoa. It 
is expected that this Reception Service rvill develop 
and be of very great help to Indian students 
in Europe. 

Mr. Ranganathan’s report contains certain 
inteiesting facts which should be carefully noted 
bj' our people : 

“It IS an entertaining Indian superstition that 
no good thing is complete without something 
going wrong somewhere in the course of 
its achievement , and in oar case this 
helpful factor has been India’s evcr-watchfu^ 
guardian— the C. I. D. friend~(detcctivc in plain 
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clothes). I do not know if it is .so with other 
student communities, hut certainly the Indian 
student has no better trailer of his keps than tins 
companion of old I This was never so endent 
as 111 the two or three days preceding Jir. 
Gandhi's airival at Jlarfeeillcs, 

If I' a fact that flic Government of India 
s?])cnds a considerable sum on its C. I D. 
service in foreign laml.s to keep track of the 
activities of Indian student', IVe are inclined 
to think that this is a waste of money. The 
amount now spent for the C. I. D., whose 
ojijeef is to shadow Indian sUidenfs in fomgii 
land', would he hettei spent in scliokirships for 
deceiving Indian sdiolar.s in foreign iinivei.'ities. 
It will be 'till better if the amount bo spent 
in India for the spread of scientific and 
industrial education, 'o tluit Lridmn students may 
not have to go to foreign coiintiie? in such 
large nlimbers. 

Wisdom of Insisting on League Solution of 
Ulinority Problems 

It has been 'bown rejicatcdly in this Hcvlcn' 
that the League of Nation' solution ot tlie 
Minority Pioblcms in viuiou' countries elnbod^e^ 
the political wi-doin of the statesmen of almost 
all the nations of the woild; that it has been 
applied in some twenty countries of the woild, 
including Turkey; that it is binding on Gieat 
Britain and India, as tliey weie among the 
member state' ot the League who have aecojited 
and were .'ignatorie.s to it; and that, according 
to no less an nutlioiity than _ ^Ir. Henderson, 
who represented Great Britain in the League, 
it has become iiart of the international law of 
the world. It is the only solution which is truly 
democratic in spirit and principle, as it prevent.' 
the disintegrating growth of states within states 
and ])iomotes the fusion ot majoiitios and 
minorities for tlie formation of one compact 
nation. For the'e reasons the League solution 
ought to have been applied to Inciiii. Inilian 
nationalist “delegates” to the E, T. C. ought to have 
insisted on suoli application, failing, ot course, a 
communal .settlement by fiien owm effoi ts. But 
many ot them thought it derogatory to national 
self-respect to seek ontsido help or to avail 
themselves of any non-Indian, foreign, solution, 
such as the Leaguo’.s. But some had no 
objection to even the Aga IClimris arbitration ; 
And other.' worrld accept Mr. ,T. R. iMacDorrald’s 
arbitration or the arbitration of some otlier 
Britishers! And this, in the face ot the fact 
that imperialist Britishers have all along been 
uitriguing with the Aga Khan’.s party and other 
minorities against the attainment of freedom by Lrdia 
as a rrnited nation. Mr. ilacDonald may or mav 
may not be among these intriguers, but it ought 
to be clear to the meanest rrnderstiurding that he 
has been astutely trying to pi, ay off the minorities 
against the Congress and the Indian Liberals. 
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In till' connpction let tlii=« be noted tliat 
Inilm -pend' abnormally large sums for fomgn 
expert* and profe.'?nr' without increasing national 
efficiency. For in'tance, for the maintenance of 
the Roorkce Enginei'ring College, India spencl* 
annually a *um of fi 3ii,ufl(( or moie. Tin* 
college may be the be't engineeiing college in 
India but it i* no better than a tliiid-rute college 
when wc compaie it tvith ■•uch institutions as the 
first da** Engineering Eniversities of the West 
Yet Eoorhee Engineering College doe* not admit 
even .50 new student* annually, and the pro- 
fe.ssors live in luxury and do not eaiTV on any 
.scientific research. I have fonntl that many 
German professors of great eminence, a« Ptof. 
Fommerfold, Pi of, AVieland and others, do not 
draw half the salaty of that of some third-rate 
British ''expeit'” of the educational 'crvice in 
India. 

Italy ha* become a fii-.-t-class power within a 
few years, and what is it that prevents India 
from attaining the position of Italy in national 
efficiency, especially in aviation ? Is it merely 
foreign rule or something else ? 

T. D. 


Military Education among Western Women 

Modern .science ha.* revolutionized the motlo' 
of warfare. Hand-to-hand fights aie not going 
to be the determining factor.-, in future war*. 
On tlie contrary, poison gas. bomlis from aero- 
plane*, tank', machine guns and other weapon* 
will play a more important pait in deciding tlie 
iiual outcome. A womaii ]nlot with her endur- 
ance and coolnC'S of mind would bombaid citie> 
from the air as a man. 'Women chemi-ts will 
aid in making poison gase*. a* woman workers 
made ammunitions during the World War, (Xol 
till iiit'j/iriiii/ proyir/'t ! E<!., If. 1!.) 

The tfovict Russian military aulhoritiet 
rccogni/e the fact that women will play a 
'ignificant rule in the next war, and theieforc 
they hii\e inaugurated a system of training for 
women who wi-h to iiccome officers. There are 
women oftiier' in the Soviet Anuy, even in the 
Gciieral Shifi’. In Iniiia women like IMaharani 
Lak'hmi Bai of Jiian'i have led armies in battle 
with skill and courage. 

Ill Gmal Britain and France women can gel 
ffrtaiu kinds of iniining which have military 
value. In the U. F. ,Y, the War Department 
has immgiiralefl a policy of giving tniining in 
riffi 'hooting and jii'tol practice' for young 
womeii. In India even mni .are not given the 
opivirtiinity to muster the an of national defence. 

T. D. 

M'shan world lemleniies should be taken 
note of. Tlieiv are men wbo tire working 
sinta nly in th'- euti'O of di~arnv.unent and out- 
lav, rj' of war. Thrre tin' otliei- who, under the 
guise of I'lMijartuing with the workers for peace. 


are merely trying to weaken their neighbours or 
to keep them weak ; a= all the while, direct or 
indirect work in the direction of prcparedne^s 
for war ha* been going on. Far from whliiug 
that India’.* women should learn to kill, we 
avould welcome the day .when even men would 
cea*e to shed blood. But that day i* not yet 
And hence even ^lahatnia Gandhi ha* to sav, 
not that the Indian army *honld be disbanded, 
hut that it .*honld be completely under India’s 
control. And that defence foice should con*ist 
of all Indians of figliting age. 


Coasting Trade in Britain and India 

Mr. Sarabhai Y. Haji’s Bill wants to reserve 
Indian coa.*ting traffic for Indian vessels. Thi- 
ha* been oppo=ed by Britishers in Britain 
and India. But when British shippers arc 
them*elves hit, they want their coasting trade to 
ho tc*erved for themselves. Thi* will be clear 
from what the British Journal Fair Plai/ wrote 
some time ago : 

One bull point in favour of British shipowners, 
should Conservatives be returned at the next 
election, would be that the British imperial eoastmi: 
trade, wiU, we are told, be Te«tricted to Bjitisii 
ship* — that IS to say. only British ship will be 
allowed to carry passengers or cargo from one 
Bntish port in any part of the world to another. 

Tlicrc is no doiibt that it will force more car- 
goes to bo sent by British shi])s than at present, 
ft 1 * interesting that at thi* juncture the IjCaEUC 
of Xations should jiuhlisli (price Is.) the rc*iin* 
of nil ini)iiiry concerning the meaning attaeliec! 
to the terms “coa*tiiig trade” m the various 
coimtrie*, and wiiethcr this trade i* re*crvcil for 
the national flag. 

The foUnwing li*t =how* in brief the re-ult 
of the League of Xations inquiiy : 

Albania : Reserved. 

Belgium : Yot reserved. 

Brazil : Resen-cd. 

Bulirarin : Reserved. 

Chile : Rcscrvctl. 

Costa Rica ; Reserved. 

DcnmaTk ; 2sot re=crvwl. 

ligj-pt ; Reserved for craft of 100 tons gross and 
under. 

Estonia : Reserved. 

I'mlaiid ; Rc-erved. 

France: Reserved. 

Germany : Evelusbcly rcscrvctl to German siiiiis. 
bill a niimber of countries arc aiithori=c<l bj decree 
to engage in it. 

Greece : Rc-erved. 

Haiti ; Not resprvc<l. 

Italy : Re-crvcii. but it is provided Hint forcicu 
vi-sscis can engage in it by virtue of cjuv'-i! 
trealies or conventions. 

.Inpan ; Re-erved. 

Latvi.a ; ]{c>crvc<l. 

Jathiiam.a : Iteservcd. 

JIc.\ico ; Re-erved. 
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Xotlii'rlaiul=s ; Tho coastinp; Irade in the 
NetherlaniU Tndic-; behvean port's not open to 
Hon'^ral tratiic, or bi'lwean u port open to general 
tr.iflic, is rescreed for Xethcrlands vessels. Between 
ports open to general traffic foreign vessels can 
earr\ eaigo. 

XoT\^ay ; Xof leserved. 

I’anaina ; Reserved. 

Poland ; Reserved. 

Portugal ; Rc'Orved. 

Roumania ; Reserved. 

Siam : Not reserved 
Spain : Reserved 

Sweden : Reserved, hut under convention foreign 
vessels .are admitted. 

Tnrkcv : Reservivl. 

Imion' of Soviet Socialist Republics : Reserved. 
United States ; Reserved. 

Pruguay : Reserved 

Jdor Pl'ni eomnients a® follows on this list : 

Tt will be seen from the above that every 
nation having coasting tiade of any importance 
reserves it for itself. If the English conservative 
))aTtv gets into power, it will do the same for 
this 'conn fry. 

Tho move for making Biitish officers sewing in 
Tiuli.a tiavol only by British siiips with their free 
passes is also significant. 

Some Matters for the Bengal Provincial 
Conference 

How to prevent in fnUne outrages like tho-o 
at Dacca, Chittagong and Hijli, what answer 
Bengal will give to the incieasing number of 
hou'e-senrchp^. arrest-, detentions without ttial 
for indefinite periods, and the tr-iirl of accused 
by sjiecial tiibunal!-; what steps should be taken 
to prevent the fnithor dismeinhermeut of Bengal 
in It- soiithoin border and to bring back within 
(he administrative province of Bengal the 
Bengali— peaking areas now included in A«sani, 
Bihar and Cliota-nngiwii ; what should be done 
to irromote industries in Bengal and thereby to 
partly solve tlie unemployment problem in 
the province; — these are perhaps some of the 
matters which may be taken up for consideration 
at tho .special session of the Bengal provincial 
coil fei once at Berlmmpore without any suspicion 
of disloyalty to the Congress. 


Outrages on Women 

Congi’es»mcn in Bengal and elsewhere have 
all along beeir afraid of facing another problem, 
though we do not see any just reason for such an 
attitude. Ouhage- on women are a disgrace to 
the nation. Even the Police department, perhaps 
at the_ behest of the Government, has i.-.-ued 
insti-nctions to its officers to pay particular 
attention to such cases. But Congressmen, 
anr] even Congress tcomen, continue to seem to see 


nothing wrong in such a state of society. They 
should take their courage nr both hand- and 
pu«5 at least a paper resolution by way of 
ge-tme, seeing that not only Hindu women but 
Jlti-lim women al-o fall victim- to such outrage^. 

Theic are certain other matter- which ought, 
in our opinion, to be taken up loi coir-^'ideratioir 
at the Conference. One is — 


Statutory Communal Majority in Legislatures 

It _ has been demanded that majority eom- 
munitic* in Bengal ami the Punjab profe--ing 
I-lam, should have the majority of -eats in the 
legislatures of these piovinee- secured to tliem by 
the coming constitution of the country. We liave 
-iiown in oiir Notes in the last issue that 
communal majorities in legislatures fixed by 
statute aie a negation of both self-nrle and 
democracy. Onr information is that a veiv 
largo Yolnmo of opinion in Bengal, including 
that of prominent and other Congressmen, i- 
against sirch fixed statutory ma 3 orities. Will 
those in the Bengal Congres- camp who are for 
real self-rule and democracy speak out? 


Revenue from Jute 

Another question is whether the proceeds 
from the duty oir jute should continue to be 
appropriated by the Central Government or 
should come to tho ]mblic treasnrj’ of Bengal. 
Though Bengal is, all sources considered, 
the greatest revenne-pioducing province, the 
Bengal Govorrrmerrt io allowed to .spend per head 
of its population very much les* than some other 
provincial governments Bengali opinion Iras alway- 
been unanimous that Bengal should benefit by what 
is practically its monojroly. Up to date the 
Central Government has got some ;10 ciores of 
rtipee- from jute and Bengal nothing. Tire 
federal finance sub-committee of the round 
table conference has proposed to perpotuiile this 
iniquitj-. Against this ptopo-al both Sii P. C. 
Witter and j\Ir. A. H. Ghuznavt have prote-ted. 
Their polities are not those of the Congress, 
nor of ours. But in this rrratter their voice is 
the voice of Bengal The Berhampoie Conference 
-should, in our opinion, declare that if the jute 
(hit)'' contrmres to be levied, it- proceeds .=lionld 
be given to Bengal. 


Bengal’s .Share of Seats in Central Legislature 

It well known that, though the population 
of Bengal is more than double that ot Bombay, 
the number of members w hicb Bengal is entitled 
to send to the Legislative Assembly is at 
present about the same as that of Bombay. We 
have repeatedly pointed out tire injustice of thi- 
arrangement, without being able to catch the 
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0 !ir of onr coiitf'iiipoiiiiic 
thiii GoYcnniH'nf woulii 
pxpcctofl. 

It liii*' Ik’imi U()\t 
tliat ll(>n"n1 '•honld not Imvo 
vant:mc of it' inm)lioi-i in tlu> 
Inio. For pxnmjili', in if- 
do not Yfint a hi-ianu'ntl 


or of tliP Contn'o-i' ;~ 
It'nd i1« car jk'vit 

by Ijoid Sjin1;i-y 
tin a<I(‘(|nalo a<i- 
(Vntial Lftri'la- 
lowpi cliainbiT (w<‘ 

l('"i'lalnri‘, tbonrrh 

wo will not di'OU" tlvat quo'tion Iicio) it Iw' 
1)0011 'HofrO'tod tliiit Roiifral, F P. ami lifadra' 
-liould liavo 82 ^oat' oncli and lloinbax and 
the Pan jab 20 wit' oacb Wo %\ill loavo fho 
doughty oluimpion=i of F. P. and ^indIn■- to 
fight thoir own hattlof. if they tliink fit. Wo widi 
to spoak a foY hninblo wotd« for BonLod, a' dm 
liH'^ for yonf' fallon on p\il day~. Tho |)opnla- 
tion of Bengal eontinne' to he more than 
double that of either the Panjnl) and Boinbav 
ami greater than that of every othei 'ingle 
provinee. On the ba^i- of popnhition Bomliav 
and Paniah would have lo" than 10 '-eaf- each 
againd Bengal’* 82. Bnt weighlnge hn* been 
*ngge'ted to be given to Boinbav beeatt'e of 
her -uperiority in hndne«, and to the Paniah 
On aeeoiint of her general iinportanee — vhieh 
perhap'^ inoaiT- in le.=« eryptie langnnge thid 
the Briti'h Oovernment reoniit' more meieenaiv 
'■oldier.' noin there than from any other dncle 
jirovinee, ami perhaps aPo lieeanse it i- a vheat 
and_ entton e.vporting tnovinee. Among the 
Biiti^h and Indian B.T.G. delegate,- only Mr. 
Gavm .Tone- prote.dod against giving veighttige to 
Bombay, a- he as-eHed that Bengal’s volume of 
Imsine-' wa* not smaller than that of Boinbav. 
Unit may he hUrnUii tnte. But it i* al-o tnle 
thar the pcoplr of I^onihnv do a jrivntoi vohunt* 
of Im-me-s than the people of Bengal A- for 
the Pantah it i- not tho fault of the other 
piOMuco"^ lhat =^oldic*i> au*, for political roa^on,-. 
not iwnnted ftoin the latter in aderpnite'nnniher-. 
Ajiif It ttie 1 anjah exports wheat, and eolton. other 
province- expoit jute, eoal, te.i, etc. 

But oiir ohjeetion to giving weighta<’’p to anv 
provinee * on the ground of hiisine.-- enteniri-e 
mercenaiy soldiering, or ]irodiietion of mw 
niatenals for export, i« more fundamental. The Con- 
giG-." for adult 'wliioh that 

every adult man or woman i* to have etiu-il 
political ijjrhf— no matter whether they .me 

literate or illiterate, educated or uneducated, reh 
or poor, peai-ant or factory lahonror, capitalist 
or wage-eai nor, urban or ninil, “martial”. oi 
non-mnrtia]. Even if theie he no adult sntfrao-i' 
a imlhonaiie will not Hirely be allowed to give"!! 
raon-and vote- and a man po-.sessing a thon.=and 
nipee- one vote, and .a boldior r, or 10 vote* a* 

wh-ittosHL^f "" n, dividual voter-s are concerned, 
fl^ii would there he to mve to a 

.“"“Si Ve 

larger numhe^ a proMnre, the light to rePirn a 

than to n ^ l^>girfature 

.viduaF on oVf P'-«'’'»eial eolloetion of indi- 
gioiind that the former Wii* 


wealthier (ban the hdlei or iirodm'cd more raw 
innfeiial- of ]ijtrtieuiar -oit- than the hitter, or 
wii- mnde the reel nil ing gionml for nierei'niny 
light''!'.- to the iieglee) or exelu-ion of the InltorV 

And me husiiie-- enlorpri-e, law nv.iteiial-. and 
mereenaiy -ohlii r.- the only thing- that eieiint ? 
Do aehiexemtni- in literatnie, an. .-eicnee and 
ednealioii, and iiiifiaiiie in -iiiritiiai ami soeiai 
refonn and endeavour, eonni for nolhing ? Do 
the former eniiiii" -onie provinee- to -jieeini eon- 
-idenilion amt the latter tpiiditv others for slight? 

M’ e -iigge-t that the -per-ial .-e-sion of the 
Bengal ]>i'ovim'iai eonference -iioiild ton-ider tin' 
qne-tion of Beiignl'- -hare of -eat- in the eentral 
jegi-lature ami voici* Bonsai’- ojiinion, while then* 
i- yet time. 


Benares Iilusotnn of Fine Arts 

On onr rvtnrn journey from Fnninth. ue had 
the ple.i-iire of -eeing the Jlit-enm of Fine Art- 
af Beinne-, known a- Bharat Kala Bhavan. Tt 
j- iion-ed at tile A'apiri Praeliarini Fahha Imilding-. 
The eolleetor, oigani’/er and lonor of the -eulpliire- 
and jiainling- kejit in thi- inn-eum. Bui Kri-hnn- 
da-a. kindly took ns round anil exi'Iaim’d to P' 
all the diU’erent =])eciim'n-. We weiv glad to 
loam from him that a piece of land liii- been 
piiicha^ed for the Kala Bhavan and when fii<‘ 
I'diliee i- ready, the .-eiiljiinre.s ami painting.® would 
he K'lnoved thera. lie ha- more paintings flian 
lilt' exhibited on the panel-. These will he jirojieriy 
arninged guidnnlly. Even as it is at jm'-ont 
the eolleetion i- magnirieeiu and in-lnictive. B 
is not a haphiiyaid us-eiuhliige of ])ainting- and 
seiiiptnre- aeipiiied -omeiiow, hut a eolleetion 
made with eare ami ta-te. 

Among the scnljilme- thcie are -peeimeii- of 
the Mathura Pehool and of ditl’ereiit epoelis of the 
Gupta Sehool. 'J'iioie are many exam])Ies of 
mediaeval Brahiniiiieal and Jaina 'Ciilplnres. 

The paintings aie more lunneniiis, the nio-t 
nofahle Iieing lho~e of the ^fiighal and Kangra 
.school- Tlieiv aix> {lortniifs ol the Per-iiin and 
Jndo-Per-ian school' al-o. 

Calligraphy a- an art flouii-hed in Die Jliighal 
a- in other lMo=lciii courts. There are in the 
fjolleetion .some heantifiil .-peeimen,- of this ait. 
fheie _ i- a complete illiistnifed Bluigavatn in 
Aagaii ehiiraeters in the form of a roll. 

Bui Kri-hnadasa has given proof of hi' tiiie 
taste and ciitieal acumen by inelnding in his 
eolleetion spee-jmenc: of paintings of the modern 
Indian sdiool founded bv Dr. Abaiiindra Katii 
Tagore. 


Opening of a New Vihara at Samath 

In oidiiiaiy time- Rainath, near Benara-, has 
vciy lew inhabitant'. But on the occasion of 
the consecration of the new Vihara, named 
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Mill'"! Jail i'lhnni, il pn a Nt)\ 

uiiiin’U(<l ap))i .ir.ini i' ailit ii- pnllii iiii" <if 
• I', iiio^th piojih fiDiii tlu‘ 

nn<i of pilfiim- inou iKuj cHiitr. 'I'iIk i, 

('hill iL'otie, ('(\ Ilia, I hiifi-.t.ipui, Butniii, cli'. Tlan- 
oiH liiiii'li ISiniiliii'l, Mi, 15 L. I5iou<rh( in, 

i>f ill.- I’jiiP'ii .M.ihniiuillii Siiciitv 
itii'i .1 (uini,\ii ilniidlti'-!, wli'i list'' adopt''*! 
till' imiiio of 15 i,diiii alimi (J'ain'la. wilii lii- 
inollii i. 

Tile >-1(11.1 11 la ' jni 'till'd li\ tlio (iov'in- 



,Vii I,: tn!,ii Dll I’li'ii iji i! Di'iii,; to tli" Viti.irii 


nu'iit of Judin wi'if i.'icind lU (la- .‘^imi.itli 
Mii'.-uiii liy Mi. Jii-lui- JMiiniimlini JN'nlh 
31 jikt-rji mid It.indi d omt I.j Mr. Kaj.i'iiilia 
111 v.itiRilno. mIio iii'iiinUd an cUpliunt with tiio 
(-.i-'ki-t of relic- in lii- li.iial-- A pioce— ion wn-* 
fonmd with tin' el'-phanl at it- lic.ai, tlic Tilietuu 
iiui'ici 111' ]d.uiiifr iiiii'ic. t)ii n'lichiii" the 
i ihani till- lelic- were ])Imed on tlie idt-n. 

,\ni)lhi'r I ereiii'inv wa~ the pl.rntin<r of tluee 
Ini'lhi 'iipiing' Inomrlit fioiii Aniii.idiminira in 
(V.tlon. 

On tlie oec.l'ioii of the fir'l eeieinonv ine-'iiec' 
well uml lioni the \ener.ilde Aniifrarika De\a- 
inilia Dlmiinnpala, IJr, Ealiiiulninnth Tnuoie, 
Bir da'^.uli'li Cluiiidei Bo-e, Bandit jrndnn 
Mohan Malavija, the Canadian -ection of the 
TIu-O'Ojiliic.d Societv, tlie 3 rar<im\ of Z( thuul, 
the Hindu Malui^ahha, and othei'. 

In the tonr-e ot the inu"aee of the Ana"anka 
Dliaiin.ip.ala, to wlio-e untiling: zeal and oftbit' 
inoie flian to tlio-c of anv other per-on the 
foundiiiT of the V fm i and the biinging- baelc'of 
Bnddhi'in to Saiiiatli are due, it wa-. saiid: — 

The time ha" non tome to elm ate Jiidia to a state 
of i)ro„'re'-'. No progress is po-stble if intcriircinc 
((iinrrch continue The anuent IhuUlhi«t Blnkklnis 
followed the pith of rcmmciatiou when they tamed 
tile sot'iologit.d ethit-. of Arjau civihration to 
Japan, Koica, China, Siam, Cambodia, Burma 


and (Vyl'in. What h.ipiiom-d to the womkrfulli 
salilime htir.iuiie iliat tvi-led in Indi.i in th'e 
liiiddlii-t pi nod.’ Xo tr.itc of it i- found in Iiidi.t, 
hill forluniteU tlie w bote literature i\ists in ils 
fiiliii---. 111 Biiddhi'l l.irtd'. laiiopo.iit-' study 
Bah. t-in-kril, Cliino'e, Miaieolnn Tdictian in the 
hope of re-di-inierinjr tiie foi,.'olton riaihing' 
of the 1 -^ iiiiin.t Bun I’liddha, whah -iw the ligdit 
tir-t 111 India 2 , 7 y> leai- ago. But the --ons of 
India li.iie no uh i of the wealth th.it cM-t- in 
the wonderful Bu'ldlu't htcr.iture and \er.\ few 
Min-, of the Miii thiiilc of di-coieiiiig the gem-! 
lint .ire imbedded thtrein. 




Bait of the Proee-sioii 


What lodaj the teeming milhous of India 
mod IS the eiiWimo of hits and wisdom of the 
An.iii eightfold path. The -Jj volume' of the 
Pah tevts width coiit.ain the Bmldlm >nrnMi and 
the lb lohimes of the Commcnt.nioa in P.ih belong 
to India, and tliO'U lolumc' must he In ought haeC 
form Ihiddhisf lind leliabihtateil in rndn. .Simihrlv 
the B.inskiif Buikllust texts ot .Vsv.igo-a Banti(ie\.>i, 
Vasubaiidhu. Asanga, P.irmatha Arvadciai 
Nagarjuna, Dlmrmapala, Canclragomi, Candrakirfi 
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View ij{ the I’riK'c-.ifjii 


Yinomitro ‘Khciin’inlnt. iiin»t ho redi^toven^ tiiid 
iiml broiinhl liar); to tltoir hirtli jiliteo. In 
Europe Ihinioiif, JIux Mnllor. Ttirnotir. Ihijtp 
t 5 ti‘uiil‘t« • .Ttilicii. rj:ii.ird. Wn-iiljow . 

Chihier-.. IVtlitliiiuh. Spii'uol Kuhn, Mina\ofl, 
Senart, Koiimnnn. Wchor. I'nu-ljoll, l-atol. 
]'oucatix. P>hy< David-. OldenlmrR, Tn'iikncr, 
Feer, Couell.' ('110111100= and ofliors lahoimHl to 
trati«Iatc lUiddlii-t tcxt« uliich (yKht- in dinVn'nt 
Oriental Inufiitago'. j" ~ / 

'\Ve heartily ^lII)Jlorr Kcv7 THratintijiala'^ 
doriie for the ce^-ation of internecine qnarreD. 
Wc al-o deriie llial Indian- sltonld niulertake 
re=e:irch in and alioiit Buddhi-t literaUtiv. Tlial 
they have not yet done their duty in thi^ matter 
to an adequate esleiil i- true. But tlie iinpre-sioii 
likely to be produced by uhat the reverend frcntlonian 
<=aid in tin-! connection v.ould not be quite correct. 
Probably he did not mean it and, if he had been 
well and at lei-ure to make a more con-iderwl 
and informed iirononncement, he irotild mo-t 
probably have recopiized that some work ha- 
been done by Indian =ehol.ir-! like Eajondra Lala 
Slitra, Sarat Chandra Das, Satl-:!! Chandra 
Vidyabhushan, ronie Chittagong Buddhi=t5 and 
others. 

Rabindranath Tagore'-- mea=age, roprodueed 
epewhere in hiJ own handwriting, runs thus: 

The spiritual illumination in India, wliich ages 
ago shw its wrciiance over the continent of Asia, 
raised its motnorial on the sacred si»t near Benares 
where I^rd Buddha had proclaimed to his dis- 
ciples his; message of love’s supreme fulfilment. 



Bffon- flic (tali' of ihr Vihar.i 

Thoi)i,'h (his mooimnw) (hi' final ho;*' 

<if lih'ni’iot for all ptiplc- w.i- hiirifl under dii-t 
and font* (on in Irulia. the \oi(i' of Iicr greaU-’ 
-on -till u 111- ill rim In-irl of -ilenf h'f 

a new awakenmeiii lo In-.irken lo hi-' call. 

Tmlay when in -pile of a ph\-ic.d <hi'Cii<— of 
all imiioiis a niii\cr-'d moral nhciialioii hetwcexi 
race- ha- hi-onic n fateful miiiiifc to ail hiiiiamny. 
let us, in thi- thn-alciiing i;k>om of a militatii 
-aiiigcry, hcforc the widening jaws <if an orgiudttd 
gnid, -till repiirc in llie fnet (h.it tin- rifllw'tiing 
of (he jincieiu moiia-iery of Sarniith is h'Ing 
cclohraicd hy pilgrim- from the IVc-t and the Ea-t- 





View of the Vih.iru 

Numerous are the triumphal towers built to 
pcqictniitc the memories of injuries and indignthes 
inflicted by one imirdcring race upon anofher, mU 
let us once for all, for the sake of humanity 
restore to its full significance this great memonal 
of a generous past to remind us of an ancient 
meeting of nations in India for the cschanoe of 
love, for the establishment of spiritual comradeship 
among races separated by distance and histoncai 


Tagore s Message On- The Opening of Saranath Vihara 
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traditions, for the offering of the troasuie of im- 
mortal wisdom left to the world by the Blessed 
One to whom we deflic.ite our united "liomnge. 

Sir J. C. Eosp's wouls of welcome to tlie Buddhist 
Pilgrims are lejiroduced below. 

India welcomes the pilgrims that arc gathering 
from all comers of the earth to Ire present at the 
opening of tlie iiri!la2,and!i,akiifi YiJiara where 
Gautama Buddha, more than twenty-lire centuries 
ago, proelaimed hK groat mesg.rgo of love and 
compassion for alleviation of the sorrow and 
suftering of .all living beings. 

It teaches us that inan is not dependent on 
cYenial powers, but by Jiis own persistent ctlorts 
alone c.rn he win hi« highest freedom. If is the 
rcahration of this freedom that greatly ex.alts all 
his powers, including that of inquiry in advance- 
ment of knowledge. 

He then realises— in the spiritu.al triumph of the 
martyr, m the ce-stnsy of the saint— the higher and 
higher oppression of that evolutionary process by 
which man rises above and beyond all circumstances 
of the environment, and 'fortifies himself to 
control them. 

His message was 

Not in matter, but in thought, not in possessions 
nor even in attainments, but in ideals, is to be 
found tlie seed of iramort.ality. 

The other messages were not available to us. 
Babu Bammmnda Cliatterjoe on behalf of the 
All-Tndin Hindu jraliasabha road out the resolution 
of the Working Committee held at Delhi on 
November? expressing their cordial felicitations to 
their Buddhist bietbren of India and abroad on the 
ausiiicions occasion of the re-establishment of the 
Gandhakiiti Yiharn. The committee hoped that 
the temple would be a bond of union beriveen the 
followeis of the sister faiths of Hinduism and 
BuddWsm and urged upon the Hindus of India 
the necessity of a closer cooperation and commu- 
nion between dhemselves and the Buddhists of 
other lands. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who was requested 
to address the gathering, spoke a few words and 
said it was a great honour and privilege to be 
associated in however humble a way with that 
solemn ceiemony. They had had messages of 
goodwill from gieat men. men of religion, from 
organisations and from the lepresentatives of 
great religions. He was not a man of reb'gion 
but he wished to say a few words as a humble 
representative of the great organisation, the Indian 
National Congiess. He wished to convey to them 
a warm welcome on behalf of the Congress. 
Religions c.ame and went but the great eternal 
truths remained. They could not be distorted or 
twisted. The Congress had made an experiment 
with the piinciple of Ahhnsa and it had succeeded. 
He promised^ on behalf of the Congress to 
present a national flag in silver and gold as a 
token of goodwill and homage to the Great One 



The Tibetan Procession 


Buddhist Convention at Saraath 

in connection with the gening of the new 
viham at Sarnatli, there was a Buddhi«t convention 
])resided over by Dr. Suiendranath Das Gupta, 
principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. He 
read a learned paper, of which the religious imd 
philosophical portions may foim subjects of 
contioversy which aie beyond onr piovince. 
Some extiacts from other paits of his address, 
as leported in the Leader, aie given below. 

After refemng to the life of the Buddha and the 
spread of Buddhism in other lands, the president 
said that nowhere in the history of the uorJd before 
Lord Buddha did they hoar of any teacher of religion 
vlio vas ever filled with such an all-asorbing s^mpathy 
and love for tlie suflfering humanity. He visfiea that 
in these d.ays of communal .and minority dissenhons 
Lord Buddha had once more appe.arcd and hadshoun 
them the nay how a man could meet Ids fellon- 
brother .and embrace him -with love. 

In conclusion, the president said that only one 
man in India seemed to have been convinced of the 
truth of Buddism that violence, would not be stopped 
by violence. All uould ha\e 'seen what power such 
a conviction had given to this great man. He in 
his lorn cloth had brought about the unification of 
the masscss of India and was trjdng to dictate his 
teniis to the greatest militar)- pouer of the uoild. In 
no other country uas such an experiment conducted 
and with so nnicli success. 

Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri, principal of the 
research department of Yisvabharati, read n 
thoughtful and learned paper. Eepoit® of Ids and 
other papeis have not, to our knowledge, appear- 
ed in any newspaper. a gentleman from Tibet 
and another fiom Sikkim made sensible speeplies 
in good English. It was a pleasnye - to ''find 
that among the Budhist monks present- at the 
convention who spoke, there were some, who 
were distmguished for independent thinking. 
One of them said that they should not pass from 
slat'eiy to the Vedas to slavery to the Tripitaka. 


91—15 
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The wlitor of thiP IloHii) wii' callod iij>on to 
speak. A- ho had little kno\vlcd<:e of liiiddhi~l 
cfoctrino? and philoi-ophy and lluddhi‘-l histon, 
he made a few roinaik' oinhodyinjr hC infoioiuy'- 
from fact«. Thoio wa- an inipre:.--ion. he .'aid, 
that BudilhiBin wai' a udiKion of paS'hity and 
pessimism. But 'neh an impieS'ion did not, 

■sqiiaie ivith facts. 'riio jneate-t esiian'ion of 
India took place in the Buddhist aire of Indian 
history, durinj: nhicii Indian cultuie nu' ••amed 
to foieiftn land-. Buddhist mi-'ioiiarie' and 
other Buddhists sealed 'uon-eaiiped luountaius, 
threaded their way (humph deii'C foiO't' tenanted 
by ^\ild animals, tiassed (humph iineivilired lands 
inhabited by man not Ics' wild, wended (heir 
waj' thiouph buminp de-cU' and erO"ed spiim- 
tosBcd oceans to convey to other land' the 
teachings of Buddha and the culture of India. 
That could not he the record of the followeis of 
a religion of pasBi\i(y. A- regard- pes-inii'iii. 
pessimists could not feel the joy of life or derive 
any aesthetic enj’oymeiit from Ahituie and human 
.society. But ivithout «ueh joy and enjoyment. 
Art was not possilde. It is found, iiowevei, (hat 
the arts of painting, sculpture and arcliit-’ctuio 
flourished in India and Gie.afej India under 
Buddhist auspice', us Ajanta, and fuirts of 
Greater India like .lava beai witness. Buddhi'in 
had to teach them religious iieighhoiline" and 
sympathy and compa"ion for all sentient beings. 
Moic than two thousand ye.ii' ago the Emjierov 
Asoka taught and practised religious neighborli- 
ue-.s, which goes by the name of religious 
tolemtion and which even in our ' 0 -<‘alle<l 
enlightened days js not jiracti'i'd in any country. 
Asoka ojienod and maintaineil ho-pitals even for 
the lower animah. 


Importance of the Hew Buddliist Centre 

There is a small institution at .Saiiiath known 
as the Buddhist Inteuiational Iiutitute. We 
hope, it will develop into a Buddhist University 
foi the study oi and respaich in Buddhistic 
scriptmes, Buddhistic history and iwlity, 
Buddhistic art, etc. Buddhists fiom all countries 
will worship in the new ViUnui according to 
their beliefs. On such worship we ha\e no desire 
to say anything. 

Wliat India would he greatly benefit'a! by is 
the advent of great embodiments of loving self- 
sacrifice, if Buddhism c.in jirodiice such persona- 
lities in onr age. Such are needed to raise the 
lowly and to eradicate sectarian hati-ed and 
strife. 

Human intercourse is valuable. Hence, 
Samath as the meeting-ground of Buddhists 
from Alongolin, Jlanchiiria and other pails of 
Chinn,' from Korea and Japan, Burma and Siam, 
from Ceylon. Java and. other islands, from Tibet, 
Kepal, (Sikkim and Bhotan and -from Chittagong 
and Arakan, a= well as of neo-Buddhists from 


wi-t'Tn lands, cannot 1ml liiive ii sjiecinl importance. 
This contact of men of many laee- and ciiltuiC' 
with till' )i('o]>h' of India will hear intellectual iind 
spiritual fruit— umi iimy have political iuiportanee 
also — if we Indiau' have Hune pieeiouv ini- 
niaterial gift- to ofl’er to our vi'itora and if they, 
in their turn, iiitve stieh gifts to offer to iis. 
Otlierwi'O, if we la. to om another mero objects 
of enrio'ity. the jiromi-e of f^unmlh will not he 
fulfilled, A great inte-lleetual and i-iiiriuinl 
awakening is. thmvfori', needeil all round. 


China and Japan 

'I'lie ili'.igif ement' between China and .Japan 
hare already led to miieh bloodshed. If the}’ 
develop into a great war. the result c/mnot lie 
forc'i'ci). .'-ovier Rus-ia may he dr.iwn int/> 
it. If .lajian lias to tight China alom;, (he advan- 
tag<‘ may lie on the -ide of llie former, us Chinn 
is exhmisteil after vears of civil war and the 
recent exteii-ive and devastating iloods, 

Sangninurv eontlict lietweun liiesetwo great Asiatic 
nation- i.- gieatly to he regretted — particularly .is 
both h.ive been for eeiitnric.s under the iniluenee 
of Buddhi'in, of wliieli o/n’insn is n cindiniil 
doctrine But 'vn-h coiifliet cannot he regaided 
as a condemnation of Buddhism, any jnoa> than 
wars betwe'Ti nations profe-sing Christianity is a 
rellexion njion Ciiri-t whom they call the Prince 
of Peace. Such fights umoiig co-religionists only 
-how tiiat the religious profession of nations is 
only a profession, not a conviction which shape.-' 
condmt and governs life. 

The Ijcague of Nmions lia.s been frying to 
bring about a jicaeeful settlement. On some 
oeca-ion.s its arhitnifion has been successful 
when the pm ties to the (puirrel wen- comparatively 
small and weak nations It- siieecs- or 
failure in (he ea-e of China and .Tapan will be 
a more leal te-t of its influenee, power and 
nsefulne". 

If on the occasion of the ojiening of the new 
vihnra at .Samath, the va=t .asseniblago of Hindus 
and Bmldhi't.s had cabled mi exhortation in _ the 
name of Uoid Biuldha to. the two warring nations 
to cease from strife, it would have been a 
reminder to them — and also to the world at 
large — of what is expected of Asiatic jjcople.s pro- 
fessing the pacific Arj-an faith, though it might not 
have borne the fruit wi-hed for. But the idea did 
not at that time occur to the orgiuiizei-s of the 
function, nor to any of those who like us a.=sisted 
at it. 


"Work of Indian Artists at India House, London 
In onr Note in the la.st (November) issue, 
p. COG, on “Conseci-ation of a New Vihara at 
Sarnath,” we j-efen-ed to Principal Sir William 
Rothenstein’s praise of the frescoes done by 
Indian artists to decorate India House in Uondon. 
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We iue now in a position to quote hib exact 
woids. Wiiting- lecently to Rnbimlianath 
Tagore, that eminent aifi«f expiesH-d (ho opinion: 

“Youi old pupil Baiinun ha= done In-' ttotlv 
at India Hoit'O admiiahlv. He i= a ch, inning 
fellow and veij' gifted I hope, when he ietuin«, 
work of a like kind will be found foi him. 
Indeed all the jmnng aiti'Jt' have done their 
work well and tlnw should piove useful servants 
to India ” 


Eussian Query and Indian Eeply 

About a month ago, a cable, ‘’cut bv Piofe^sor 
Petroff of V. 0. K. 1^, Jfoscow’, wj' delivoied to 
Rabindranath Tagore, tai'^oird. Evidently the 
Cen=oi, who is a univeisal gnaidian, wa^ veiy 
anxious to pi event any haiin befalling thO'O 
eternal minois, Rabindianutli Tagoio anil hi^ 
voYiwt>yvf>«v>, iinw. t\w wmpt wwl vx.vUwg wf tW 
uncensored RiH«ian telcgiam, which lan at 
follow =■ in its cen«oiod foim : 

“What is voui explanation of the gig.intic 
growth of U. S. S R industiv ; its high tempo 
of development •, setting up ot exton'i\e 
collectivized, inechani/ed agiicnltme; liquidation of 
illiterac}' ; hemendous incioasc in the mimiioi of 
scientific institution®, univeisities, schools ; and 
cultural iiplieaval of U. S S R in geneial ? 

“What problem® will confiont you in youi 
work dm ing next five yeart and what obstacles ? 

“Please telegiaph toi Soviet pie®®, JIoscow 
Ivultviaz ” 

Rabindianath Tiigoie leplied bv cable : 

“Youi success i® duo to tmniug the tide of 
wealth fiom the individual to oollective humanity 
Our obstacles aie social and political inanitv, 
bigotiy and illiteiacy.” 


Promotion of Swadeshism 

In Older to promote the cause of Swadeshism, 
production and mavketting should receive attention 
simultaneously. If countiymade aiticle® be not 
available in sufficient quantities, the lousing 
of a desire to use Swadeshi goods exclusively 
would not bear full fruit On the other 
band, the piodiiction of goods without seeming 
an adequate maiket for them would be futile. 

For the sale of Swadeshi goods, the picketing 
of shops Iceeping foieign goods foi sale is 
necessary. But what is moie necessary, though 
more arduous, is the visiting of all dwelling 
houses in town and eountiy to bring to their 
doois the news that countrymade goods are 
available and the request that all should use 
them. The manufacturers of such goods spend 
some money in advertising them. The method 
suggested above would be veiy effective as 
adveitisement and, hence, would" deserve the 
pecuniaiy suppoit of all producers of Swadeshi 
goods. 


Dr. Qudrat-i-Ehuda 

Dr. Qiidnit-i-KliiKki, who took his D.Sc. from 
the Univ'eisit 3 ' of Lmdon, has lecently been 
iipiioiiitod piofcasoi of Chennstn' in the Piesidency 
College, Calciitki Di, Khnda is the only Bengali 



Di. Qiidrat-i-Klnuia 


llnslim who has stood fii=t in Clieini=tiy in his 
31. Sc, in the Univeisitj' of Cakutta, and i® also 
tii 0 fiiat Indian Jlnslnn to get a D. Sc fiom 
London University. His appointment, theiefoie, 
is to be commended. 


Congress writhdraws from Bardoli Enquiry 

The following telegnim sent to Mahatma 
Gandlii by Smdar Vallabhbhai Patel explains 
-why Congiess has withdrawn fiom the Bardoli 
inquiry : 
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“Examined 62 Eliatedars and 71 witne-'cs 
belonging to «even out of eleven village^; allowed. 
Five village^? disallowed as not falling within 
tenns of reference. After important admissions 
in part cross-examination of the Mamlatdm, 
first Government witness, Inquiiy officer held 
we were not entitled to production and inspection 
of Government documents of any kind relating 
to the issues in the inquiry'. Tiend of inipiiiy 
distinctly hostile and one-sided. In agreement 
with Bhulabhai withdrew from inquiry todav.” 

Mr. Bhulabhai D. Desai was coun=eI for tlie 
Congress and the Kliatedars of several village^ 
concerned. The reference to the cro='-examination 
of the Mamlatdar and the refusal of tlie produc- 
tion and inspection of Government doeumemt' 
relating to the issues will he hettei understood 
from the following passages in the fiardar’s 
manifesto to the Bardoli fanners, printeil in the 
Congress publication named “Ca=e foi Bardoh- 
1931” (to he had of the All-India Congress 
Committee, Ahmedahad at ten annas per copy) 

“Tlie JIamlatdar, the first Government witness, 
was under cross-examination of our Counsel for 
two days. You have had before you a verbatim 
report of the questions and the answers and von 
have seen how the Government case on the first 
village a-s well as generallj began to crumble. 

“During the course of that cross-examination, 
our Counsel applied for the production and inspec- 
tion of all Government documents relating to the 
issues in the c.ase because objection uas taken 
during the cross-examination to the production 
and_ inspection of even counterfoils of revenue 
receipts or of which counterparts wore is«ued to 
the Khatedars. 

“The application Mas resisted on behalf of the 
Government on purely technical grounds and 
that resistance has h'ceii upheld by tlie Enquiry 
Ofiicer. This shows that the Government is fully 
conscious that our ca=e would be amply Iiorno oiit 
if the relevant documents nere alldneil to be 
produced, 

'Tn so far .as jou are conccrnetl, the ])Hriio=o of 
the inquiry has ' been amply fulfilled. In “o far 
a.s the Government is concerner! thov stand self- 
condemned by resistance of the .apiihcalion. 

“One salutary check on the cross-examination 
of the Government witnesses having been withdrawn 
as the result of the order refusing the production 
and inspection of documents in the ]xi==o=sion of 
the Government, it was realised that «nch mutilated 
Enquiiy was worse th.m useless.'’ 


Kashmir 

In connection with Kashmir affairs we diaw 
our readers’ attention to an historical article on 
that state by one who has the right to speak 
with authority. 


Equality of Eights in Trade and Industry 

Britishers want that in India they and other 
foreigners should have equal manufacturing and 


trading riglit= witli Indians. Will they draw 
up a list of the countries uhcre natives and 
foieigner.s have in actual practice equal earning 
facilities ? In Germany, no foreigner i-- allowed 
to engage in any gainful occupation, 
which may actually or jics-ihly di-place 
a Gciman. In U. S. -V., and in Canada, Soutli 
Africa and other dominions Indians aie dis- 
criminat'd again'h In Britain, no doubt, there 
is no such statutoiy di-crimiriation again?! 
Indian® and other foreigner'. But tlie real point 
is, is tiiere in Britain any opening for Indian 
'killed and unskilled labour and for the invest- 
ment of Indian cajiital. supjiosing that these can 
he spared iifici meeting India’s needs? 

It is a mocker}' to say that Indians may 
trade and mniitifacture in Britain equally with 
Briti'her', after India’? indigenous trade and 
indn?fnes had been mined in the 18th and lOth 
centimes and foreign traders and industrialists 
have occupied the field of commerce and industry. 

England became a fiee trader after_ making 
her po'ilion secure by iioycotting Indian and 
other foreign goods by using legal and extisi-legal 
weapons. India ha« exactly tlie same right to 
safeguard her manufacturing and trading interest' 
by all legitimate and honourable mean' She 
does not want to adopt unrighteous methods, 
which Britain did. 

The following letter which Herbert Spencer 
wrote to Baron Kaneko of Japan should never 
he forgotten : 

“Respecting the further questions you ask, let 
me, in tlic first place, answer generally that the 
Japanese policy should, I think, be that of /.ccniny 
jU/icncai/f and Europeans as tnuch as jmstblc af 
aiva's loiffj}/. In i)re=ence of more powerful races 
}our j>o=ition is one of chroiiie tlanger, and >ou 
should take every precaution to give as little foot- 
hold as possible to foreigners. 

“Ii seems to me that the only forms of mter- 
coiirse which wo may with adv.infage permit are 
those which are indis'pcns.qble for the exchange of 
corarooditie.s — imjiortation and exportation of plijsi- 
«il and mental products. ZSTo further privilege 
should he allowed to people of other races, than is 
absolutely needful for the achievement of these 
ends Apparently }ou are proposing by revision 
of the treaty with the Powers of Europe and 
America to open the whole Empire to foreigners 
and foreign c.ipifal. I regret this as a fatal poliev. 
If you wish to see what is likely to happen, study 
the history of India.” 

With reference to the above letter of Herbert 
Spencer we wrote ten vear® ago (November, 1921, 
pp. 619-620) : 

“It was a verv' sane advice given to a .Tapancse 
gentleman by Herbert Sjiencer that the Japanese 
government should not give any commercial or 
industrial concessions to any European nation in 
.Japan. Tlie Grant of such concession ultimately 
leads to the annexation or what the modern 
Europeans c.all conquest of the countiy winch 
gr.ants them concessions! ' It is the Introduction of 
the thin end of the wedge in the body" politic of 
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tlio coBcession-giwnp country, rytiich brinc:s about 
its subversion and min.” 

Continuance of the commercial and industrial 
concessions granted to or seized by Britishers 
rvonld be tantamount to maintaining the position 
of Britishers as masters and Indians as their 
subjects. Tluit would be a mockery of swaraj. 


dandhiji’s Provincial Autonomy 

The People of Lalioie unites : 

Eeuter is responsit)le for the rejiort that Provincial 
Autonomy to be acceptable to Mahatma Gandhi must 
mean not only the ‘transference’ of .all provincial 
subjects .and the cancellation of the Governor’s auto- 
cratic poweis, but .also that the Central Government 
may not b.avo even the jioiver to intervene for the 
restoration of internal order, and that cverj' province 
must have the power to refuse the Central 
Government all contributions if it so chooses. 
If this report is true— and it is not all unlikely that 
it AfsAwkw.? G.ViUi'Av f juv.'w.tv.'.nb- .r\£v.vv,vA£ib' 

though rve doubt he ivoiild express them at the 
Conference where he reirrcsenfs the Congress— we 
can think of very few things indeed that might be 
more dangerous for our countrv than ‘provincial 
autonomy.’ We do not agree with the definition, 
because it puts too much strain on both ‘autonomy’ 
and ‘province.’ A ‘province’ is usu.ally supposed to he 
something much loss independent" than a ‘st.atc.’ 
‘Autonomy’ aho gener.ally falls short of ‘independence.’ 
Stahatma Gandlii’s autonomous provinces are really 
independent states with a very _ modest designation. 
Mahatma Gandhi may have a right to ofTer his own 
definition of provincial autonomy, but surely his 
mandate does not contemplate the acceptance of such 
an ‘autonomy. In voting for if he can speak only- 
for himself, and not in the name of the Congress. 
If such ‘autonomy’ were granted to-day, India forth- 
with becomes a congress of independent states. India 
would he cut up alive into so many pieces, witli too 
little of relationship with each other to fonn one 
heidthy organism, and fliey might ea.sily tempt the 
av.aricc of prerlatoiy neighbours. The vivisection nould 
ho no less disastrous tlian the one ag.iinst wliich 
Mahatma Gandhi has stood up at the Bound Table 
Committees 

This jq quite a rcnsonalile view of tlie matter. 
Tiiat Mahatinnji and tlie Indi.an Liberal delegates 
do not want any kind of piovincial autonomy 
without responsibility in the Centre was only to 
bo expected. Wiat the late Major B. D. Basu 
lias written in liis book on Ch/ivol/dof/on of the 
Chrisimii Poirer in Tmlio, pp. 76-77, .should not be 
forgotten : , 

One of the proposals for the consolidation of 
the Christian Power in India, after the suppres- 
sion of the Indian iMufiny,^ w.as what was en- 
phcmisfioaliy called ‘'provincial aiifoiiomv,'’ but 
which was fealiv the policy of “Divide and nile.” 
Before the r.rrliamenia'rv Committee^ on the 
Coloniration and Settlement of the Britishers in 
India, Jfajor G. Wingate, who nppo.aro<l a« a 
witness on 13th .Inly. 18."jS. on being asked. 

‘‘7(71. You speak of the dangers that arise 
from a central government and you say that it 
leads to a cirramunify of aims" and feelings that 


might be dangerous answered; “Yes, I flunk 
if there be any one subject in which the whole 
population of India would he interested, that is 
more likely to be d.ingerous to the foreign 
authoritv that if a question were siinjily agitated 
m one division of the empire ; if a our^tion wore 
agitated throughout the length and breidtli of 
the empire, it would surely be much more 
daiigerous to the foreign authoritv than a question 
wtuch_ interested one Presidency only.’’ 

“7772. 2Ir. Damh// Sei/mour. 

‘Is what you mean this, that nil the people of 
India might be excited about the sanie thing, at 
the same time ?” ‘Yes.’ 

He gave expression to the feeling which 
was uppermost in the minds of the Britishers at 
th.ot time, not to do anything which might 
“amalgamate” the dificrent ijreeds and e.isfes and 
provinces of India. So everything was being done 
to prevent the growing up of a community of 
feelings and interests throughout India which 
would make tlic peoples of India politically a 
nation. Of coiir-c, they hare heon a nation in a 
diflerent sense since antiquity. 


Moslem Governor for Jammu 

Mr. Eeza Khan Afzal Khan, an official in. the 
feveiitie departmenf of tlie Panjah }ia.« been 
Appointed governor of Jammu, forming^ part of 
Kashmir State, in ))laco of Clmudlmii Chlinttr 
Singh. It is not stated wliolber the Musalmnn 
eontleman is a mitivo of Kashmir. 

Thoie is no objection to the appointment of a 
nlusalman ns sueli to the post \Yliat leiiiiires 
b> be known i«, why the former iiirumhent ha« 
been displaced. Bhio he suiier.iimitatod, incom- 
petent, negligent, or guilty of any oflbnce ? or 
has the Jlaiiamja of Kashmir been obliged to part 
with his sen-ices undei pre-'iire, in order to make 
thorn for a Mu«almnn ? ScM'ini Anglo-Indians 
(hid stvle) have already recently get fat jobs in 
Kashmir, 'That tvas one ohjeci of tlie agitation 
against tlie Mahanija. Is the Jammu appointment 
Pint of the same game ’ 


Goethe Centenary 

Goethe died on March 22, 1832. • A few months 
hence the centenary of hi' death will be celebnited 
with due solemnity in Germuny and many other 
lands. In India Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar lias 
been trying to get up 'iioli a celebration, which 
oiiglit to reeeii-e snpjiort. A= part of the world 
celcbnition of tlio event a standard edition of 
Goethc’s_ works will be publi'lied in ."0 volumes, 
tl'io price fix(>d being .'lOO marks. It i~ 
Jtonounced by tiie publishers of this edition that 
“Or. Rabindranath 'Tagore lias kindly become one 
of the patrons of the "Worid-Goethe-lIonouring.” 
Ihosc wlio want tiii:- edition imiv writ^ to Olicr- 
biiorgermei'ter der Sfadt ^fainz, Alainz, Germany. 
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Britisli Domination tliYongh Minorities 

The British support to the aljsiml preten-ions 
of the minorities is only a device to continue to 
domineer over India hy inakinft tliein (he 
cat’spaw. Tlie minoritio' in question are not 
possessed of suoli superior capacity as to be able 
to rule themselves and the inajoritj' without 
British support. 

It is not necessary to notice in detail the 
scheme piepared under the auspice' of the 
As:a Khan, it is so ab'iird on the face of it. 
Half a centuiy’s fiaht for freedom has been 
mainly a Hindu fight and a fight mainly by 
the so-called caste Hindus, though tliey fought 
for the whole nation, not for themselvo' alone. 
And yet when the object of tiie fight 'cems to 
be within reach, some lotu=-e.iting nilrigiier' 
who had nothing to do with the sp'uwle, bad 
in fact opposed it and had been guided all along by 
the supreme desire to save their skin and to plea'O 
the powers that be, rush in to monopolize the 
prize and convert the ^indu^ info a powerle.S' 
entity by vivisecting the community into caste 
Hindus and the depressed chi'se-. 

And mark how the duped depio=scd clas'O' 
are to be ti-eated by the intrigueiT. From before 
tins yeai’s cen=us, the latter and their Bviti=h 
pations had been ie)ieating (wbat is not a fact) 
that the depressed classes numbered CO million' 
in British India, accoidiug to tlie census 
of 1921. Now, according to that census, the 
^Muslims in Briti'b India numbered 59.441,331 — 
less than the depressed classes. Let us assume they 
and the iSfuslini® are equal in number. Hence, if 
Muslims aie to have one-third of the seat' in 
the Cential Legislature, the depies'cd classes 
ought to have the same propoi-tioii. But in 
the scheme iiianufactured by Aga Khan and 
Company, they are not assigned any such place. ! 

If the niinorihes wanted a free and in- 
dependent Lidia and the light to nile it, we 
would have agreed to tlieir, ruling it until such 
time as we could convince them somehow or 
other that their e.xchisive rule was neitlier 
practicable nor good for themselves and others in 
the countiy. But we cannot vote for the continued 
government of the coiintiy hv foreigners 
thi-ough a majority or minoritj' of Indians. 


The Finance Bill 

Appaicntly, !i~ the Gov(*i'iior-(Icneral could 
have all t!ic iiioncy hy ceilifieafion, the protracted 
debate on tlie finance bill wa' a waste of time, 
eueigy and money, and a ~olemn faice. But it 
was not all a fmce. Clovernmcnt want to keep 
up the show of iiile hy eoiiscnt of the people 
and hence w isli hi have as iiiueli of tlie grinding 
taxation and wasteful exjienditure sanctioned hy 
the icprc'entatives of the iieople a® jiossihle. 

As for the Council of State, it is a giaiiiophoue. 


One-THrd Share of the Services 

Loid Willingdon’s proinise to the Muslims 
that one-lliiid ot the appointments in the public 
servici' will not have to he conijietcd for is a bait 
which will he readily s'v^ allowed hy (hose for 
whom h 1 ' meant. Bwt they ought to tememher 
that comjieliiion makes for the growth of eaiiacity, 
its ab'cnce inakc' for the dceiease of eiipacity. 


The Late Mahamahopadliyaya Haraprasad Sastri 

At another page of tlii« issue appeals an 
article 'on the late ifahamiihopadhyaya ilarapra«ad 
Sustri by Professor Chintahai.in Cluikravarti who 
was his close as'ocialc in veseiwch for some ycais 
befoic his death. B> the death of the Mahamaho- 
jiiulhyaya, India has lo't one of the greatest 
Orientalists that has ever been born in this or 
any other eonntry, and the woild of learning 
sustains an irrejiamble loss. On this aspect of 
Hinaprasad Snstn’s work Professor Cliakravarti 
has dwelt at some length. But Haitipnisad^ was 
also one of the most distinguished authors in his 
own inother-tougne. He began his litenuy career 
in an age whose memoiy i.® alreadj’ gi-owrng dim 
among the j'oiinger generation, and he was the 
only link lor many a year between the heroic 
ago of Bengali liteiatiire and its present phase. 
With his death the living continuity between the 
age of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and that of 
the writers of toda 3 ' is broken at last 




Turning' Deserts into Gardens Henry Ford in Ms first Ford] 

Whore there’s n rull there’s a «nv America The picture slions, not a new st5le“’bathjlchair 
hns proved this in the maftor of making deserts yield but an old stjle Foid. Henrj Ford himself is 

harvests of oianges and aiiples. The two pictures seated in it with John Boroughs Cars have 

show the “before and after” of a now flourishing since made gieat strides, same as buildings have 

orange orchard. since cottages yielded place to sky scrapers. 



Making deserts >ield harvests 

India has thousands and thousands of acres of 
such .and soil. Could not an\ thing be done with 
these dry areas of our country ? The jxipiilation 
of India is fast increasing and the more land we 
can bring under cidtivation the better for us ; 
Wliat about emulatmg America ? 



Wrestling for Gentlemen 

American colleges are now taking up amateur 
wrestling in .all senoiisncsb. Formerly it was the 
game of heavy and bulky professionals only. Young 
Amciica is now taking to wrestling as it 1ms done 
with boxing and field sports etc. 

India is the land of Wrc'-tlers. Our w rcstlcrs have 
time and again beaten so called world's champions with 
the greatest ease But in the amateur touniaments 
Lidiau Gentlemen have not shined so well. Keason 
being that w restling has not been so far a Gentleman’s 
game lu India. If Indian Universities and Student 
organisations take up wrestling seriously wc may 
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vet dominate the Slat in the Olympics and oIsewIicK 
Moreover it, is productive of great Siamina, Strcngtl 
and good iiealth. It is an ideal sport if proporl; 
done. ' • 




An Italian House 



PniKTEi) AXD Pur.msiiKD BA' J^Lv^^K CuAxnKA Das 

PkABASI PliESS 

120 - 2 , Uppek CrBCuiAE Eo^vd, Calcutt^v. 



